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PREFACE. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Works  of  Goldsmith  is  the 
most  comprehensive  yet  published.  Setting  aside  the 
works  of  mere  compilation — the  Histories,  Natural  His- 
tories, &c.,  which  are  now  of  no  value,  and  of  little 
interest, — this  collection  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the 
works  previously  given,  with  a few  heretofore  uncol- 
lected. 

The  texts  have  been  re-read  with  the  original  editions, 
where  these  were  procurable,  and  collated  with  them  and 
with  the  later  good  editions ; the  result  being  a rectifica- 
tion of  a considerable  number  of  words  and  phrases  and  a 
restoration  of  some  entire  passages. 

The  pieces  now  first  collected  include  the  essays  on  ‘ Our 
Own  Language  ’ — a part  of  which  the  author  himself  re- 
printed with  the  title  ‘ The  Augustan  Age  of  England  ’ ; 
the  interesting  ‘ Poetical  Scale,’  with  its  ‘ Sequel  ’ ; the 
Prefaces  respectively  to  ‘ Plutarch  ’ and  ‘ Goody  Two- 
Shoes  ’ ; some  curious  passages  in  the  essay  on  the  ‘ Boar’s 
Head,  Eastcheap,’  found  only  in  the  first  edition,  and 
^ several  Letters  and  Criticisms.  The  translation  of  Vida’s 
‘ Game  of  Chess,’  and  account  of  the  ‘ Cock  Lane  Ghost  ’ 
are  also  here  given ; together  with  the  rarely  printed 
'^‘biographies  of  Beau  Nash  and  Voltaire;  the  essays  con- 
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tributed  to  tbe  British  Magazine,  &c.,  and  tbe  criti- 
cisms pnblisbed  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical  reviews, 
both  first  collected  by  Sir  James  Prior ; the  scene  from 
the  ‘ Grumbler  ’ ; the  discarded,  but  very  interesting,  por- 
tion of  the  ‘ Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  ’ ; the  series  of  Introductions  to  Brookes’ 
^ Natural  History  ’ ; some  other  Prefaces ; and  a new 
selection  from  the  ^ Animated  Nature.’ 

Two  of  the  Essays  of  Goldsmith’s  own  collection  of 
1766,  which,  strangely  enough,  were  left  out  of  Bishop 
Percy’s  edition,  and  have  been  omitted  from  most  editions 
since,  will  also  be  found  in  the  present  edition. 

The  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith  ’ prefixed  was  originally  given 
with  the  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Works  published  by  Mr. 
Bohn  in  1848.  Eevised  and  corrected  as  to  matters  of 
fact  it  re- appears,  still  having  the  author’s  signature, 
H.  B.,”  appended.  Some  of  H.  B.’s  notes  are  also 
retained,  and  appear  with  the  signature  “ B.” 


London,  1884, 
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OF 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


The  eccentricities  of  Goldsmith’s  character,  and  his  unsettled 
habits,  have  imparted  to  his  history  an  air  of  romance,  which 
seldom  belongs  to  the  record  of  a scholar’s  life.  A restless  love 
of  adventure,  joined  with  incorrigible  imprudence,  was  per- 
petually involving  him  in  difficulties ; while  he  alternately  ex- 
torted the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the  excellence  of  his 
writings,  and  exposed  himself  to  general  ridicule  by  the  absurdity 
of  his  conduct.  The  story  of  his  life  has  acquired  additional 
interest  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  through  the  careless- 
ness or  credulity  of  his  earlier  biographers,  who  have  sometimes 
admitted  into  their  narrative  adventures  which  are  either  purely 
imaginary,  or  which  properly  belong  to  some  other  hero.  Such 
idle  stories  are  readily  circulated  of  those  who  have  attained 
sufficient  eminence  to  make  them  the  objects  of  public  curiosity ; 
and  Goldsmith’s  high  reputation  as  an  author,  together  with  his 
remarkable  peculiarities,  and  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  several  events  of  his  life,  made  him  a valuable  subject 
for  those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  manufacture  biographical 
sketches  for  the  magazines,  or  draw  upon  a lively  imagination 
for  literary  anecdotes  to  enliven  the  columns  of  a newspaper. 
For  the  present  memoir,  less  questionable  authorities  have  been 
consulted.  In  the  general  narrative  we  have  principally  followed 
the  account  written  by  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was 
himself  a personal  friend  of  Goldsmith,  and  who  derived  a great 
I.  B 
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part  of  his  materials  from  the  poet’s  own  family  and  relations ; ^ 
and  such  anecdotes  as  we  have  introduced,  illustrative  of  his 
peculiar  habits  and  temper,  are  extracted  from  the  pages  of  those 
among  his  literary  acquaintance  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  familiarity.  Fortunately  such  notices  are 
pretty  numerous ; his  literary  reputation,  and  the  singularity  of 
his  appearance  and  manners,  secured  for  him  a niche  in  almost 
every  volume  of  contemporary  biography;  yet  every  lover  of 
* polite  literature  must  regret  that  still  more  minute  details  have 
not  been  recorded  of  an  author  so  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  his  writings.  A genius  all  but  universal 
enabled  him  to  cultivate  almost  every  branch  of  study,  with  a 
success  which  proves  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  versatility  and  mediocrity  of  talent ; and  which  amply 
justifies  the  eulogium  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  left  scarcely  any 
species  of  writing  unattempted  or  unadorned  by  his  pen.^ 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  November  10,^  1728,  at  Pallas  in 
the  parish  of  Ferney,  or  Forney,  and/ county  of  Longford,  in  Ire- 
land. His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  a clergyman 
of  the  established  church,  and  had  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  gentleman  was  a native  of  Ros- 
-eommon,  which  has  led  to  the  common  mistake  that  our  poet  was 
born  in  that  county.  By  an  early  marriage  he  sacrificed  his  hopes 
of  college  preferment,  and  burdened  himself  with  a family  before 
he  had  secured  the  means  of  supporting  one.  His  wife  was 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan 
school  of  Elphin,  and  by  her  he  had  five  sons,  of  whom  Oliver 
vtas  the  second,  and  three  daughters.  For  some  time  after  their 
marriage,  Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith  and  his  wife  lived  at  the  house 
of  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  who  was  rector  of  Kilkenny 
West,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  to  which  living  he  himself 

^ We  allude  to  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  ‘ Goldsmith’s  Miscel 
laneous  Works,’  in  4 vols.  8vo.,  published  by  the  London  booksellers  in 
1801,  which,  though  anonymous,  is  known  to  have  been  principally  con- 
tributed by  Bishop  Percy. 

^ Nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non 
ornavit. — See  his  Epitaph,  p.  40. 

3 The  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  errs  both  in  the  year  and 
day  of  the  month  of  his  birth.  Percy  corrected  as  regards  the  year 
from  the  evidence  of  Goldsmith’s  sister;  and  afterwards  Prior  got  access 
to  Charles  Goldsmith’s  family  bible,  then  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Neligan, 
the  poet’s  grand-nephew,  where  was  recorded  the  date  now  accepted  as 
that  of  Goldsmith’s  birth,  viz.,  Nov.  10,  1728. — Ed. 
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was  afterwards  presented.  To  the  virtues  of  this  parent,  his  son 
has  borne  affectionate  testimony  in  his  sketch  of  the  Preacher  in 
the  ‘ Deserted  Village,’  where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
described  the  character  of  his  brother  Henry,  but  according  to 
the  tradition  in  his  own  family,  the  poet  intended  it  for  a por- 
trait, and  it  is  said  to  be  a faithful  one,  of  his  father.^  Such  a 
tribute  is  alike  creditable  to  the  filial  piety  of  Goldsmith,  and  to 
the  man  whose  worth  originally  suggested  so  exquisite  a model  of 
primitive  simplicity  and  Christian  charity.  He  is  also  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  archetype  of  the  Man  in  Black,  mentioned 
in  the  ‘Citizen  of  the  World and,  perhaps,  some  additional 
traits  of  his  character  might  be  traced  in  the  simple-hearted  and 
benevolent  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  only  other  relation  whom 
our  author  has  commemorated  in  his  works,  is  his  eldest  brother 
Henry,  who  adopted  his  father’s  profession,  and  inherited  much 
of  his  amiable  and  unostentatious  character,  together  with  a 
slight  portion  of  that  imprudence  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
family  characteristic  ; for  he  married  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
and,  retiring  to  a country  curacy,  disappointed  those  sangi^ine 
expectations  which  his  friends  had  formed  of  his  future  career, 
from  the  talent  and  learning  which  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
at  college.  For  this  brother,  to  whose  good  offices  and  liberality 
he  had  frequent  occasion  to  appeal  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Goldsmith  always  entertained  the  warmest  affection : he  inscribed 
to  him  his  ‘ Traveller’  in  a strain  of  respectful  fondness ; he  fre- 
quently consulted  him  about  his  literary  plans;  and,  in  1767, 
when  the  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
just  then  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  invited  the 
poet  to  an  interview,  and  offered  him  his  protection,  he  declined 
asking  any  favour  for  himself,  but  recommended  his  brother  Henry 
to  his  patronage.^ 

His  father,  who  had  already  stretched  his  slender  means  to 
secure  a.  liberal  education  for  his  eldest  son,  destined  Oliver  for 
some  mercantile  employment.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  a sort 
of  hedge-school  in  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  being  initiated 
in  the  necessary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

^ Narrative  of  Mrs.  Hodson,  Goldsmith’s  sister.  See  ^Life’  by 
Percy. 

^ Letters  13,  26,  &c. 

Sir  John  Hawkins’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  2nd  ed.,  1787,  p.  419.  See 
also  p.  24  of  the  present  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith.^’ 
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His  preceptor,  of  whom  the  schoolmaster  in  the  ‘ Deserted  Vil- 
lage’ is  supposed  to  be  a faithful  portrait,  was  an  eccentric 
fellow,  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  Queen  Anne  in  Spain, 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession;  and  from  this  learned  vaga- 
tond,  who  encouraged  his  pupil’s  love  of  the  marvellous  by 
strange  stories  of  his  own  travels  and  military  adventures,  young^ 
Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  imbibed  those  wandering  propensities 
and  unsettled  habits  which  formed  so  remarkable  a feature  of  his 
character  through  life.^  Under  such  a master,  his  proficiency  in 
learning  was  probably  not  very  great.  It  is  said,  however,  that, 
even  at  this  early  period,  he  gave  such  indications  of  talent,  as 
encouraged  his  friends  to  alter  his  original  destination,  and 
educate  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  This  plan  was 
first  proposed  by  his  mother,  with  whom  he  was  always  a favourite ; 
and  the  chief  objection  to  it  being  removed  by  an  offer,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  relations,^  to  bear  a portion  of  the  expense,  it 
received  the  sanction  of  his  father ; the  more  readily,  perhaps, 
that  the  youthful  poet  had  already  begun  to  manifest  irregulari- 
ties of  temper  and  conduct,  which  threatened  to  disqualify  him 
for  the  quiet  routine  of  business.  He  was  accordingly  withdrawn 
from  the  humble  seminary  of  his  military  friend,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  at  Elphin : he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Athlone ; and  lastly,  to  Edgeworthstown,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  where  he  studied  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  preparatory  to  his  being  sent  to  the  University.  It  was 
on  his  journey  to  the  last-mentioned  school,  that  he  is  said  ^ ta 
have  himself  met  with  the  adventure  which  suggested  the  ground- 
work of  his  comedy  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  where  the  lover 
mistakes  the  house  of  his  mistress’s  father  for  an  inn.  Having 
inquired  of  one  Kelly,  an  itinerant  fencing -master,  whom  he  fell 
in  with  by  the  way,  which  was  the  best  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, meaning  the  best  inn,  Kelly,  wilfully  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing, directed  him  to  the  squire’s,^  where  he  soon  after  arrived ; 
and,  with  all  the  importance  of  a youth  who,  for  the  first  time, 
found  himself  his  own  master  with  money  in  his  pocket,  having 

* Mrs.  Hodson’s  Narrative. 

^ Particularly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Contarine  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green. 

® Mrs.  Hodson’s  Narrative. 

In  ‘ Dramatic  Table  Talk,’  vol.  iii.,  this  gentleman  is  stated  to  have 
been  Sir  Ralph  Featherstone,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Sir  Ralph’s 
son.  See  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham’s  speech  on  the  anniversary  of  Gold- 
smith’s birthday.  Appendix  to  this  ‘ Life.’ 
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left  his  horse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a servant,  who  naturally 
supposed  the  young  traveller  had  come  on  a visit  to  his  master, 
he  marched  into  the  house,  where  he  found  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  and  ordered  him  to  get  ready  a good  supper.  The 
gentleman  at  once  perceived  his  mistake,  but  on  ascertaining  the 
name  of  his  youthful  guest,  being  an  acquaintance  of  his  father, 
he  resolved  to  humour  the  jest.  Young  Goldsmith,  with  the 
extravagant  liberality  which  so  strongly  marked  his  character  in 
after  life,  invited  his  landlord,  together  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  to  sup  with  him ; and  after  spending  a happy  evening 
with  them,  retired  to  rest,  having  previously  ordered  a hot  cake 
to  be  prepared  for  his  breakfast.  It  was  not  till  next  morning, 
when  he  called  for  his  bill,  that  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake. 
Such  is  the  story,  probably  exaggerated,  if  indeed  it  had  any 
foundation  in  fact. 

In  June,  1745,  he  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  entered  Trinity 
College  as  a sizar, ^ which  implies  that  he  had  attained  more  than 
the  usual  proficiency  in  regard  to  previous  study.  Here,  how- 
ever, his  progress  was  not  so  distinguished  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a mind  of  great  acuteness,  and  feelingly  alive  to 
the  admiration  which  is  secured  by  successful  exertion.  This 
has  been  ascribed^  to  his  misfortune  in  being  placed  under  a 
tutor  of  harsh  temper  and  violent  passions,  whose  system  of  dis- 
cipline appears  to  have  been  unnecessarily  rigorous,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Goldsmith,  singularly  injudicious.  Upon  one  occasion, 
this  gentleman  thought  proper  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
his  pupil,  then  a youth  of  eighteen,  in  the  presence  of  some 
young  friends  of  both  sexes,  whom,  with  his  characteristic  indis- 
cretion, he  had  invited  to  a supper  and  dance  in  his  room.  In- 
dignant at  receiving  such  treatment,  he  immediately  disposed  of 
his  books  and  part  of  his  clothes,  and,  privately  leaving  college, 
commenced  the  life  of  a wanderer.^  What  little  money  he  had 
was  soon  spent,  and  he  now  discovered  the  imprudence  of  having 
thrown  himself  upon  the  world,  without  friends,  fortune,  or 
prospects.  He  subsisted  for  some  days  on  his  last  shilling,  and 

^ ‘ College  Record.’ 

* By  Dr.  Percy,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Shaw  Mason,  Dr.  Wilson,  &c., 
and  later  by  Prior  and  Forster.  For  some  account,  and  some  defence, 
of  Wilder  see  our  Appendix  to  this  ^Life.’ — Ed. 

^ His  first  intention  was  to  get  on  ship-board  at  Cork,  and  quit  his 
native  country  for  ever. 
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after  this  was  spent,  experienced  such  extremity  of  hunger,  that 
a handful  of  peas,  which  he  received  from  a country  girl  at  a 
wake,  was  considered  by  him  as  a luxurious  meal.  He  at  length 
adopted  the  prudent  resolution  of  making  his  situation  known  to 
his  brother  Henry,  who  immediately  supplied  him  with  such 
necessaries  as  he  required,  and,  carrying  him  back  to  college, 
effected  an  accommodation  between  him  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Wilder. 
This  reconciliation,  however  convenient  for  both  parties,  was 
probably  not  very  cordial  on  either  side : the  ingenuous  nature 
of  Goldsmith  entitled  him  to  more  generous  treatment  than  he 
appears  to  have  received  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  extreme 
thoughtlessness  and  repeated  irregularities  must  have  given  fre- 
quent and  just  provocation  to  a man  of  hasty  temper  and 
bigoted  to  the  strict  observance  of  college  rules.  But  on  which- 
ever  side  the  fault  lay,  it  is  certain  that  the  differences  between 
tha  tutor  and  his  pupil  had  a very  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
studies  of  the  latter ; for  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  till  February,  1749.^  It  has,  indeed,  been 
hinted,  that  his  tardy  progress  at  College  ought  to  be  ascribed 
less  to  the  neglect  of  his  tutor  and  his  own  irregular  habits,  than 
to  an  original  slowness  of  parts  which  gave  no  early  promise  of 
future  excellence.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  “ Goldsmith  was 
a plant  that  flowered  late ; ” ^ and  this  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  several  of  his  biographers,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
consideration.  His  claims  to  superior  scholarship  were  never 
called  in  question  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and  judged  him 
most  severely;  and,  indeed,  his  writings  furnish  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  classical  literature. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  such  studies  occu- 
pied much  of  his  attention  after  leaving  Dublin ; his  natural 
indolence,  and  the  early  necessity  of  directing  his  attention  to 
pursuits  more  immediately  profitable,  render  the  supposition 
altogether  improbable : we  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  his  acquirements  in  this  respect  were  made  either  at  Mr. 
Hughes’s  seminary  or  at  college,  and  that  at  one  or  both  he  must 
have  been  a successful,  if  not  a distinguished  student.  We  have 
also  the  testimony  of  his  fellow-student,  Edmund  Burke,  to  his 
having  displayed  very  considerable  talent  while  at  college ; ^ and 

^ Dr.  Wilson  of  Trinity  College. 

2 Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  Bohn’s  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  309. 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  309. 
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the  still  more  decisive  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Kearney,  formerly 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Gold- 
smith obtained  a premium  at  a Christmas  examination,^  a dis- 
tinction which  is  esteemed  peculiarly  honourable,  because  it 
ascertains  the  person  who  receives  it  to  be  the  first  in  literary 
merit ; while  at  the  other  quarterly  examinations,  a premium  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  second  best  answerer,  when  the  person 
who  answers  best  has  previously  obtained  that  honour.^  He 
was  also,  June  15,  1747,  elected  an  exhibitioner  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Erasmus  Smyth. ^ The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  while 
Goldsmith’s  talents  were  not,  even  in  those  days,  unappreciated, 
his  unsettled  character  and  idle  habits  prevented  his  obtaining 
those  academical  distinctions  which  are  the  reward  of  painful 
assiduity  and  continued  exertion:  and,  after  all,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  colleges  will  not,  in  their  estimate  of  abilities, 
be  disposed  to  attach  undue  importance  to  academical  honours, 
which,  though  generally  admitted  as  evidence  of  scholarship,  are 
perhaps  as  frequently  conferred  on  plodding  mediocrity,  as  on 
superior  talent.  Several  of  Goldsmith’s  college  exercises,  how- 
ever, were  much  admired ; especially  some  of  his  translations 
from  Horace,  which  procured  him  the  favourable  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  perhaps  saved  him  from  the  rigorous  punishment 
which  his  delinquencies  merited.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  was 
engaged  in  a very  serious  riot,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
some  of  his  companions  from  the  University ; but  he  escaped 
with  the  milder  punishment  of  a public  admonition,^  in  which  he 
is  charged  with  having  abetted  the  conspiracy,  and  given  assistance 
to  the  rioters.® 

Goldsmith’s  father  having  died  in  1747,  the  young  man’s  friends 
wished,  on  his  obtaining  his  degree,  in  1749,  he  being  then  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  have  him  prepared  for  holy  orders,  as 
they  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  provide  for  him  in  the  church ; 
but  this  was  a destination  to  which  he  himself  had  always  felt  a 
decided  aversion.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  however,  to  apply 
for  licence,  but  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Synge,  then  Bishop  of 
Elphin,  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  youth,  thought  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  candidate’s  questionable  reputation,  and 

^ Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  189.  ^ Malone. 

3 liev.  Mr.  Wolfen.  ^ May  25,  1747. 

® Quod  seditioni  favisset  et  tumultuantihus  opem  tulisset.  These  are 
the  w'ords  of  the  sentence,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson. 
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perhaps  his  limited  acquaintance  with  theology,  may  have  prin- 
cipally influenced  the  bishop’s  decision.^  This  was  a disappoint- 
ment rather  to  his  friends  than  to  Goldsmith  himself,  who,  though 
he  afterwards  professed  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  his  brother 
Hemy’s  choice  in  despising  fame  and  fortune,  and  retiring  early 
to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds 
a-year,^  seems  never  to  have  had  any  great  inclination  to  follow 
his  example.  On  the  contrary,  he  loved  to  indulge  his  fancy 
with  dreams  of  future  greatness,  which  was  always  connected  in 
his  mind  with  a desire  to  see  the  world, — a passion  which  was 
with  him  too  vague  and  general  to  admit  of  any  specific  plan,  or 
even  definite  object,  but  which  he  never  failed  to  manifest  when- 
ever an  occasion  ofiered.  He  had  been  received  into  the  family 
of  a neighbouring  gentleman  as  tutor  to  his  children;  but  he 
soon  became  tired  of  his  situation,  and  again  became  a wanderer, 
with  about  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  As  usual,  he  contrived 
in  a very  short  time  to  spend  his  slender  stock  of  money,  and,  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  returned  to  his  mother’s  house  without  a 
penny.  Of  the  adventures  which  he  had  met  with  during  this 
excursion,  he  gave  his  friends  a curious,  but  somewhat  improbable 
history.  According  to  this  account,  he  had  proceeded  to  Cork, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  America,  and  actually  paid  his 
passage  to  the  captain  of  a vessel  bound  thither ; but  the  wind 
proving  unfavourable  for  a day  or  two,  he  had  gone  to  pass  the 
interval  with  some  friends,  who  had  formed  a party  to  the  country, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  that  the  vessel  had  sailed.  He  had 
still  some  money  left,  with  which  he  bought  a wretched  little  nag, 
intending  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  On  his  way,  he 
was  tempted  to  pay  a visit  to  an  old  college  acquaintance,  from 
whom  he  had  formerly  received  many  pressing  invitations  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  house ; but  from  this  gentleman  he  met  with  a 
very  scurvy  reception.  He  remained  with  him,  however,  a couple 
of  days,  and,  in  the  meantime,  became  acquainted  with  another 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  invited  him  to  his  house, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  owner  and  his  two 
beautiful  daughters,  for  some  weeks,  and  at  last  permitted  to 
depart  with  the  greatest  reluctance.^ 

His  friends  now  proposed  to  send  him  to  London  to  study 
law,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  rector  of  Kilmore,  who 

^ Such  is  the  tradition  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

^ Dedication  of  the  ‘ Traveller.’  ^ Mrs.  Hudson’s  Narrative. 
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was  married  to  liis  aunt,  and  had  always  taken  a paternal 
interest  in  young  Goldsmith,  undertook  the  expense  of  his 
studies  in  the  Temple ; but  in  passing  through  Dublin,  on  his 
way  to  England,  the  imprudent  youth  fell  in  with  some  sharpers, 
who  persuaded  him  to  stake  at  the  gaming  table  the  fifty  pounds 
with  which  his  uncle’s  liberality  had  furnished  him  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey.  This  instance  of  extreme  folly  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  ingratitude,  although  it  had  the  eftect 
of  putting  a stop  to  his  journey,  and  of  changing  his  future 
destination,  did  not  provoke  his  generous  benefactor  to  with- 
draw his  patronage  ; but  his  mother  was  seriously  offended  at 
this  last  escapade  of  her  prodigal  son,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  she  again  received  him  into  favour,  at  the 
warm  intercession  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  already 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  family  with  regard  to  two  of  the 
learned  professions ; it  was  now  resolved  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  third ; and  the  same  kind 
relation,  to  whom  he  had  already  been  so  much  indebted,  having 
again  assisted  him  with  his  purse,  he  was  sent  to  study  physic 
at  Edinburgh  College,  which  had  at  that  time  acquired  the 
reputation  which  it  still  boasts,  of  being  one  of  the  best  medical 
schools  in  Europe.  This  event  took  place  in  1752,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

On  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
he  gave  a curious  proof  of  that  inattention  and  thoughtlessness, 
which  rendered  him  so  unfit  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
As  soon  as  he  had  engaged  a lodging,  he  sallied  forth  to  view 
the  curiosities  of  the  town,  telling  his  landlady  that  he  would  be 
home  to  supper.  Having  rambled  about  till  he  was  tired,  he 
began  to  think  of  retracing  his  steps,  when  he  made  the  un- 
pleasant discovery  that  he  had  neglected  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  his  landlady,  or  even  that  of  the  street  in  which  she  lived. 
He  was  now  at  a loss  in  what  direction  to  proceed,  when,  by 
good  fortune,  he  met  the  cady^  or  porter,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  carry  his  luggage,  and  received  from  him  the  information 
required.^ 

A change  of  scene  and  profession  does  not  appear  to  have 
effected  any  remarkable  change  in  Goldsmith’s  habits.  At  Edin- 
burgh, as  in  Dublin,  his  unfortunate  facility  of  temper,  and  his 
love  of  frolic,  made  him  neglect  his  studies,  and  attach  himself  to 
* Dr.  Percy. 
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the  fellowship  of  the  idle.  He  always  loved  applause ; and  as 
he  did  not  care  to  discriminate  very  nicely  between  that  which 
is  earned  by  eminence  in  honourable  attainments,  and  that  which 
is  freely  bestowed  on  a master  of  the  revels  by  his  pot-house 
companions,  he  naturally  sought  the  praise  which  could  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  effort.  The  lax  discipline  of  a Scottish 
University,  where,  except  at  class  hours,  the  students  are  exempt 
from  college  rules  and  the  surveillance  of  the  professors,  unfor- 
tunately left  him  at  liberty  to  give  free  indulgence  to  his  love  of 
dissipation ; and  the  lectures  of  Monro  and  Cullen  were  forgotten 
in  the  noisy  merriment  of  the  tavern,  and  the  worthless  applause 
of  his  fellow- idlers.  He  associated  chiefly  with  his  own  country- 
men, and  seems  never  to  have  regarded  Scotland  or  its  natives 
with  much  partiality.  In  a letter,  dated  September  26,  1753,^ 
and  addressed  to  an  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  Robert  Brianton,  he 
gives  a very  humorous  description  of  Edinburgh  society,  as 
it  existed  at  that  period ; but  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect 
that  the  picture  is  slightly  overcharged,  even  if  it  be  thought 
probable  that  the  young  student  of  medicine  had  access  to  the 
aristocratic  circle  which  then  constituted  society  in  Edinburgh, 
and  which  his  letter  affects  to  describe.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  he  escaped  all  taint  from  the  formal  preciseness,  which  is 
said  to  have  characterized  Scottish  manners  at  that  time ; for, 
according  to  his  biographer,^  it  was  during  his  residence  in  the 
northern  metropolis  that  he  acquired  that  love  of  vulgar  display, 
and  those  habits  of  rude  and  boisterous  merriment,  of  which,  in 
after  life,  and  in  polite  society,  he  could  never  entirely  divest 
himself.  The  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  he  gained  during 
the  same  period,  -was  probably  not  very  great;  and,  after  an 
attendance  of  two  years  on  such* classes  as  at  that  time  consti- 
tuted a medical  course,  he  left  the  University  without  a diploma. 
It  is  said  ^ that  his  departure  from  Edinburgh  was  hastened  by  a 
circumstance  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  character. 
He  had  inconsiderately  become  surety  for  one  of  his  idle  com- 
panions, to  a greater  amount  than  his  slender  means  enabled  him 
to  cover  ; he  was  therefore  arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  Barclay,  a 
tailor,  his  friend’s  principal  creditor.  From  this  difficulty  he  was 

' See  his  ‘ Letters.’  ^ Hr.  Percy. 

^ Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  Dodsley ’s  ‘ Annual  Register’  (‘  Charac- 
ters’),  1774,  signed  G.  G.  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  stood  for  Griffin, 
Mr.  Forster  thought  it  indicated  Glover. — Ed. 
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extricated  by  the  good  offices  of  his  fellow  student,  Dr.  Sleigh, 
and  another  friend ; but  the  disgrace  of  an  arrest,  and  perhaps 
the  apprehension  of  other  demands  being  made  upon  him  on  his 
friend’s  account,  made  him  anxious  to  put  in  immediate  execution 
a plan,  which  had  already  met  with  his  uncle’s  sanction,  of  pay- 
ing a visit  to  the  Continent,  and  finishing  his  studies  at  one  of  the 
foreign  universities.  He  accordingly  engaged  a passage  in  a 
Scottish  vessel  bound  for  Rotterdam,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
tedious  voyage  and  a narrow  escape  from  shipwreck.^  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Leyden,  where,  by  his  uncle’s  liberality,  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  medical  studies,  especially  in  the  two 
important  branches  of  anatomy  and  chemistry ; in  which  hitter 
science,  under  Professor  Gaubius,^  whom  he  mentions  in  his  corre- 
spondence as  the  most  efficient  teacher  in  the  University,  he 
made  considerable  proficiency.  At  Leyden  he  remained  for  about 
a year ; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  here  or  at  Louvain,^ 
or,  as  some  affirm,  at  Padua, ^ where  he  afterwards  spent  some 
time,  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic,  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1769,  and  which 
was  the  only  medical  degree  he  ever  obtained : though  the  title 
of  Doctor,  which  courtesy  allows  to  every  medical  practitioner, 
was  that  by  which  he  was  known  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
is  still  designated.  Before  he  left  Leyden,  his  fatal  propensity 
for  gaming  had  again  reduced  him  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  from 
which  he  was  extricated  by  the  liberality  of  his  friend  Dr.  Ellis, 
afterwards  clerk  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  inconsiderate  extravagance — though  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  almost  disarms  censure,  on  account  of  its  generous 

^ Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Contarine.  The  vessel  in  which  he  had  engaged 
his  passage,  was  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Newcastle,  where 
Goldsmith,  and  some  of  his  fellow  passengers,  (Scottish  Jacobites,)  were 
put  under  arrest.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a fortnight : meanwhile, 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  destination,  but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 

2 Gaubius  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave. 

^ ^ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  8vo.,  printed  for  Swan,  1774. 

* Vide  Percy’s  ‘Life.’  In  the  doubt  existing  as  to  whether  it  was 
Leyden,  Louvain,  or  Padua,  that  gave  Goldsmith  his  “ M.  B.  ” degree, 
perhaps  his  own  remark  as  to  the  “ slowness  ” of  Louvain  in  conferring 
degrees,  in  the  * State  of  Polite  Learning’  (chapter  on  Universities)  may 
be  taken  as  evidence.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon  could  not  find 
Goldsmith’s  name  in  the  books  of  the  University  of  Padua.  Mr.  Forster 
had  previously  stated  that  these  Paduan  records  were  “ lost.” — Ed. 
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motive — that  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  friend, 
to  enable  him  to  leave  Holland,  was  all  expended  on  some  costly 
flower  roots,  which  he  bought  from  a Dutch  florist,  as  a present 
for  his  uncle.^  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  genius  for  getting  into 
difiiculties,  and  so  little  did  he  profit  by  experience,  that,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  candidly  confessed,  ‘‘  there  was  hardly  a king- 
dom in  Europe,  in  which  he  was  not  a debtor.”  ^ 

He  was  now  (1755)  once  more,  without  money  and  without 
prospects,  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Under  such  circumstances, 
which  were  by  this  time  become  tolerably  familiar  to  him,  his 
passion  for  travelling  never  failed  to  return,  though,  one  would 
have  thought,  with  the  worst  possible  prospect  of  being  gratified. 
The  expense  of  travelling  did  not,  however,  present  so  insuper- 
able an  obstacle  to  Goldsmith,  as  it  might  to  one  of  a less 
sanguine  temperament.  He  was  much  better  qualified,  partly 
by  constitution,  and  partly  from  habit,  for  enduring  adversity, 
than  for  improving  his  better  fortune ; and  he  now  resolved,  with 
a magnanimity  which  deserves  our  admiration,  to  perform  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  with  no  other  resources  besides  a toler- 
able suit  of  clothes,  a spare  shirt  in  his  pocket,®  and  a German 
flute.  This  resolution  he  actually  put  in  practice,  without  any 
assistance  from  his  friends,  except  a small  supply  of  money, 
which  Mr.  Contarine  contrived  to  forward  to  him  in  Italy.  He 
himself  has  described  a similar  exploit  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
Holberg,  who  was  originally  of  very  humble  rank,  and  who  had 
to  encounter  many  difficulties  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Whether  his  example  suggested  the  idea  to  Goldsmith,  is 
doubtful,  but  the  description  which  the  latter  gives  of  the  Danish 
writer’s  adventure,  is  so  minutely  applicable  to  his  own  case,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  “ His  ambi- 
tion was  not  to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  for  knowledge  satis- 
fied, until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without  money,  recommen- 
dations, or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A good  voice,  and  a trifling 
skill  in  music,  were  the  only  finances  he  had  to  support  an  under- 
taking so  extensive ; so  he  travelled  by  day,  and  at  night  sang  at 
the  doors  of  peasants’  houses,  to  get  himself  a lodging.”  * It  is 

^ So  Dr.  Ellis ; quoted  in  Percy's  ^ Life.’ 

2 Letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Hodson,  Dec.  27,  1757. 

* Dr.  Ellis. 

* ‘ Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,’  chap.  vi. 
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an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  very  manner  Goldsmith  himself 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent.  He  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  French,  knew  a little  Italian,  and  by 
means  of  these,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Latin,  he  generally 
contrived  to  make  himself  understood  in  the  several  countries 
which  he  visited ; but  his  great  resource  was  his  German  flute. 
His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  indeed  very  scientific  or  exten- 
sive ; what  little  he  knew,  was  principally  by  the  ear ; ^ yet  his 
performance,  such  as  it  was,  generally  procured  him  a ready 
welcome  at  the  cottages  where  he  sought  a night’s  hospitality, 
especially  among  the  honest  boors  of  Flanders,  and  the  light- 
hearted peasantry  of  the  South  of  France.  When  he  approached 
a town,  where  his  rude  minstrelsy  would  have  had  to  encounter 
severer  critics,  and  a competition  at  once  degrading  and  formid- 
able, he  abandoned  his  flute,  and  had  recourse  to  his  scholastic 
powers.  At  many  of  the  foreign  universities  and  monasteries, 
there  is  a custom  of  maintaining  theses,  on  certain  days,  against 
any  adventitious  disputant.  If  the  adventurer  exhibit  sufficient 
dexterity  of  reasoning  to  gain  the  applause  of  his  judges,  or, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  if  no  one  come  forward  to 
oppose  him,  he  is  entitled  to  claim  a small  gratuity  in  money,  and 
a night’s  lodging.^  Goldsmith’s  necessities,  and  perhaps  his  in- 
clination— for  he  was  fond  of  disputing,  and  was  at  no  time  un- 
willing to  support  a paradox  for  the  sake  of  argument — induced 
him  frequently  to  enter  the  lists,  and  by  this  means  he  was 

^ According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Goldsmith  did  not  so  much  as 
understand  the  character  in  which  music  is  written  ; in  confirmation  of 
which  he  tells  the  following  story  ; — “ Roubiliac  the  sculptor,  a merry 
fellow,  once  heard  him  play  5 and  minding  to  put  a trick  on  him,  pre- 
tended to  be  charmed  with  his  performance,  as  also,  that  himself  was 
skilled  in  the  art,  and  entreated  him  to  repeat  the  air,  that  he  might 
write  it  down.  Goldsmith  readily  consenting,  Roubiliac  called  for 
paper,  and  scored  thereon  a few  five-lined  staves,  which  having  done. 
Goldsmith  proceeded  to  play,  and  Roubiliac  to  write ; but  his  writing 
was  only  such  random  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces  as  any  one  might 
set  down  who  had  ever  inspected  a page  of  music.  When  they  had 
both  done,  Roubiliac  showed  the  paper  to  Goldsmith,  who,  looking  it 
over  with  seeming  great  attention,  said  it  was  very  correct,  and  that  if 
he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he  never  could  have  believed  his  friend 
capable  of  writing  music  after  him.” — Hawkins’s  Life  of  Johnson,  1787, 
p.  417.  [The  latest  Life  of  Roubiliac  (Sainte  Croix,  1882),  makes  no 
mention  of  this. — Ed.] 

See  the  ‘History  of  a Philosophic  Vagabond,’  in  the  ^ Vicar  of 
Wakefield’  (chap.  xx.). 
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enabled  occasionally  to  secure  a comfortable  and  honourable 
subsistence.  Of  bis  adventures  during  this  pedestrian  tour,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  given  a pretty  faithful  sketch,  in  his  ‘ His- 
tory of  a Philosophic  Vagabond,’  in  the  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield.’ 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  incidents  introduced 
into  that  narrative,  and  which  have  been  admitted  upon  that 
ground  alone  as  having  actually  occurred  to  Goldsmith  himself, 
are  purely  imaginary.  Among  others,  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  accompanied  a young  Englishman  as  travelling  tutor, 
though  the  story  has  been  repeated  ^ with  a grave  circumstan- 
tiality which  notices  the  young  gentleman’s  name  and  private 
history,  has  been  doubted  upon  good  authority ; ^ and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rich  young  attorney  is  at  once  so  odious  and  so 
unnatural,  that  we  should  not  regret  to  find  this  part  of  the  story 
pure  fiction. 

It  is  not  a little  surprising  that  a man  of  Goldsmith’s  fine 
genius  and  ready  talents  should  apparently  have  reaped  little  ad- 
vantage from  his  extensive  tour.  In  that  polish  of  manners,  the 
easy  breeding,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
travel  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  best  means  of  acquiring,  he 
was,  through  life,  miserably  deficient.  His  writings  discover  no 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  literature,  peculiar  traditions,  or 
domestic  history  of  the  different  people  among  whom  he  sojourned, 
which  he  might  not  easily  have  obtained  from  books  at  home. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  that  though  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge  was  his  avowed  object,  an  idle  passion  for  wander- 
ing was  the  real  motive,  and  its  gratification  the  sole  aim,  of  his 
excursion ; at  least,  it  does  not  appear  that  from  his  pedestrian 
tour  through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  part  of 
Germany,  he  gained  anything  else  besides  that  satisfaction  which 
is  enjoyed  by  less  philosophic  vagabonds,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
beadle,  wander  from  parish  to  parish,  under  the  influence  of  no 
more  dignified  motive  than  a restless  love  of  locomotion.  He 
himself  pleads  guilty  to  something  like  this  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  brother  Henry,  where  he  describes  this  restlessness  as  a 
family  characteristic.  “ Whence,”  he  writes,  “ whence  this  ro- 
mantic turn  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with  ? Whence 
this  love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we 
reside  ? for  every  occupation  but  our  own  ? this  desire  of  fortune, 

^ ‘ Annual  Kegister’  for  1774,  art.  in  ‘ Characters,’  signed  ‘‘  G.” — Ed. 

^ Namely,  that  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  See  Dr.  Percy. 
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and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  ? ” ^ It  was  while  at  Padua, 
where  he  resided  for  some  months,  and  resumed  his  medical 
studies,  that  he  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine’s  illness;^  and  the  consequent  discontinuance  of  the  pecu- 
niary assistance  which  he  had  so  often  received  from  that  excellent 
relative,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  some 
less  precarious  means  of  subsistence  than  his  musical  powers,  or 
his  talent  for  disputation.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London;  and,  after  a pedestrian  journey,  attended 
with  many  privations,  through  the  greater  part  of  France,  he 
landed  at  Dover,  Feb.  1,  1756. 

When  he  arrived  in  London,  the  meanness  of  his  appearance 
afforded  ample  testimony  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  had 
laboured : his  finances  were  reduced  to  a few  halfpence,  and  his 
prospects  were  sufficiently  cheerless  to  have  driven  any  other 
person  to  absolute  despair.  But  to  Goldsmith  his  present  situa- 
tion was  not  new  ; and  he  had,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  “ a 
knack  of  hoping,”  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up  manfully 
against  the  disappointments  and  mortifications  which  he  was 
destined  to  encounter  in  his  search  after  employment.  He  at 
length  succeeded,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Radcliff,^  in  obtaining  the  humble  situation  of  usher  in  an  aca- 
demy kept  by  Dr.  Milner,  a dissenting  minister,  at  Peckham ; 
but,  as  he  himself  had  never  borne  with  much  patience  the 
discipline  of  a public  school,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  very  well 
qualified  to  enforce  it.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  did  not 
continue  long  in  his  new  situation;^  and,  unless  the  account  of 

^ See  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  in  the  Letters. 

2 An  illness  which  rendered  the  good  old  man  imbecile  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  in  1758  5 see  Letter  to  Mrs.  Lauder. — En. 

^ Dr.  Campbell  in  his  ‘ Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland.’ 
Dr.  Radcliff,  a mild  and  benevolent  gentlemen,  had  been  joint  tutor 
with  Mr.  Wilder,  Goldsmith’s  early  persecutor. — Percy. 

* Mr.  Mudford,  in  his  Memoir  of  Goldsmith  prefixed  to  the  ^ Vicar 
of  Wakefield’  in  the  ‘British  Novelists,’  says,  that  he  remained  in  this 
situation  about  three  years,  which  is  certainly  a mistake,  as  he  returned 
frotift  France  in  1756,  and  we  find  him  in  the  following  year  practising 
as  a physician  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Mudford  says  he  obtained  his  situa- 
tion of  usher  at  the  recommendation  of  Richardson  the  novel  writer, 
who  had  a printing  office  near  Blackfriars ; and  adds,  that  Goldsmith 
was  employed  by  Richardson  in  correcting  the  press,  which  is  not 
improbable.  [Mudford’s  statements  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  the 
Memoir  (1804)  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  of  Islington,  who  had  his  account 
Lrom  a daughter  of  Dr,  Milner,  then  also  resident  at  Islington. — Ed.] 
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its  duties,  which  he  has  given  in  his  ‘ History  of  a Philosophic 
Vagabond,’  be  very  much  exaggerated,  the  drudgery  and  morti- 
fications to  which  he  was  subjected  must  have  severely  tried  a 
less  irritable  and  impatient  temper  than  Goldsmith’s.  But,  even 
if  we  allow  the  picture  to  be  highly  coloured,  this  very  exaggera- 
tion is  a proof  that  he  found  his  duties  as  usher  intolerably 
humiliating  ; and,  though  it  be  admitted  farther,  that  this  disgust 
is,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  peculiar  temper, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  task  of  educating  youth,  at  all 
times  sufficiently  laborious  and  irksome,  is  sometimes  rendered 
still  less  tolerable  by  unnecessary  mortifications,  and  an  un- 
generous attempt  at  degradation,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  being 
themselves  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  might  be  expected 
to  have  greater  sympathy  with  their  hard-working  subordinates. 
He  next  procured,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  the 
situation  of  shopman,  or  rather  journeyman,  to  a chemist  near 
Fish  Street  HiU ; ^ but  soon  after,  either  from  ambition,  or  from 
his  natural  love  of  change,  he  commenced  medical  practitioner, 
and  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  Banl?;side,  Southwark.  To 
this  step  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,^  with  whose 
residence  in  London  he  had  become  acquainted  through  mere 
accident.  From  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student 
at  Edinburgh  College,  and  whose  friendly  services  he  had  ex- 
perienced upon  an  occasion  already  mentioned,  he  met  with  a 
very  cordial  reception ; though  his  appearance  was  so  much 
altered  by  a year  or  two  of  wandering,  and  probably  by  the 
present  very  indifferent  state  of  his  wardrobe,  that  his  friend  did 
not  immediately  recognize  him.  Dr.  Sleigh  not  only  assisted 
him  with  his  advice — the  contribution  most  frequently  offered, 
though  least  palatable,  to  a friend  in  distress — but  he  also 
liberally  shared  with  him  his  purse  while  he  remained  in  London."^ 
From  Bankside,  Goldsmith  afterwards  migrated  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Temple ; but  in  neither  place  was  his  practice  suffi- 
cient to  secure  him  a decent  competency.  His  own  account  of 
the  matter  was,  that  he  had  an  extensive  circle  of  patients, 

^ ‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  early  editions  of  the  Poems.  Jacobs  is  given  as 
the  name  of  this  chemist.  Prior  says  that  his  shop  used  to  be  pointed 
out  at  the  corner  of  Monument  Yard. — Ed. 

^ ‘ Life,’  prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of  the  Poems. 

3 Dr.  Sleigh  was  a native  of  Cork,  where  he  subsequently  settled  as  a 
physician. 
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but  no  fees.  At  last  necessity  drove  him  to  seek  employment 
from  the  booksellers,  the  usual  patrons  of  indigent  genius ; and 
he  commenced,  as  an  occasional  writer  in  the  Reviews,  that 
literary  career  which  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  About 
the  same  time,  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and  spent  some  time  upon  a tragedy,  which  he  appears 
never  to  have  finished.^ 

In  1758  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Milner, 
physician  to  one  of  our  factories  in  India,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. Why  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  appointment, 
the  contingent  emoluments  of  which  he  himself  estimated  at  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,^  is  not  known  : perhaps  he  found 
it  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  his  equipment : or, 
perhaps,  a literary  engagement  had  greater  charms  for  him  than 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  the  previous  year,  1757,  he  met, 
at  Dr.  Milner’s  table,  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  ‘ Monthly  Review,’  and  the  result  was  that  in  April  of  that 
year  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  write  for  the  ‘ Review.’  ® To 
a person  of  his  limited  prospects,  the  terms  of  this  new  engage- 
ment were  sufficiently  favom^able : he  wrote  regularly  for  about 
five  hours  a-day ; and,  in  recompense  of  his  labour,  had  board, 
lodging,  and  a handsome  salary.  This  agreement  continued  for 
about  five  months,  and  was  then  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
though  our  author  still  continued  to  contribute  to  the  ‘ Review  ’ 
occasionally.  His  articles  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  now 
to  distinguish.  They  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  short  criticisms, 
under  the  department  of  Foreign  Literature,  for  which  his  travels 
might  be  supposed  to  have  qualified  him,  or  in  the  ‘‘  Monthly 
Catalogue,”  which  contained  short  notices  of  new  publications. 
At  all  events,  he  considered  his  work  as  mere  drudgery,  and 
never  made  any  farther  use  of  his  contributions  to  this  periodical. 
Its  ultra-whig  principles  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
his  Jacobite  partialities ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  its  conductors,  for  his  earlier  publi- 
cations are  reviewed  in  it  with  illiberal  severity.  Apparently 

' This  tragedy  he  submitted,  so  far  as  it  had  been  written,  to  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  ‘ Clarissa  Harlowe.’  He  probably  received  little 
encouragement  to  finish  it. 

^ Letter  to  Mr.  Hodson,  his  brother-in-law  : see  letter  “ [Nov.  1758]  ” 
in  the  I^etters,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. — Ed. 

^ Dr  Percy,  ‘ Life,’  p.  60. 

I. 
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his  earliest  publication  in  book  form  also  occurs  in  this  year, 
1758.  This  was  the  ‘Memoirs  of  a Protestant  condemned  to  the 
Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion : Written  by  Himself,’  2 vols. 
Tlie  work  purported  to  be  translated,  from  the  original  published 
at  the  Hague,  “ by  James  Willington,”  but  no  doubt  it  was  trans- 
lated by  Goldsmith  himself.  Aikin  says  that  Dilly  the  bookseller 
gave  Goldsmith  twenty  guineas  for  this  book.^  When  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Griffiths  ceased,  he  hired  an  obscure  lodging 
at  'No.  12,  Green  Arbour  Court,  Fleet  Street,  between  the  Old 
Bailey  and  Fleet  Market,  where  he  finished  his  ‘ Enquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,’  which  he  had  some  time  before 
proposed  to  publish  by  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  pay  his  passage  to  India.  Here  Dr.  Percy  once  visited 
him,^  and  found  him  engaged  on  his  essay.  There  was  only  one 
chair  in  the  apartment,  which  Goldsmith  offered  to  his  visitor, 
while  he  himself  occupied  the  window-sill.  While  they  were  in 
conversation,  a little  girl,  of  genteel  appearance,  came  into  the 
room,  and  curtsying,  said,  “ My  mamma  sends  her  compliments, 
and  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a chamber-pot  full  of 
coals.”  ® 

It  was  in  this  mean  abode,  in  the  midst  of  squalid  poverty, 
that  he  completed  his  ‘ Enquiry,’  which  is  written  with  his 
characteristic  elegance  of  style,  and  displays  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  a judgment  from  which  it  is  seldom  safe  to  dissent.^ 
His  proposals  to  publish  his  ‘ Enquiry  ’ by  subscription  had  appa- 
rently met  with  little  encouragement ; it  was  printed,  however, 
in  April  this  year,  1759,  for  the  Dodsleys,  and  though  published 
anonymously,  immediately  obtained  for  its  author  the  reputation 
of  a learned  and  elegant  writer.  It  was  also  the  means  of  pro- 
curing him  the  acquaintance  of  some  eminent  literary  characters, 
among  others,  the  author  of  ‘ Roderick  Random.’  Dr.  Smollett’s 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  Goldsmith’s  merit  by  the  ability 
displayed  in  a criticism  of  his,  which  appeared  in  the  ‘ Critical 
Review,’  of  a despicable  translation  of  Ovid’s  ‘Fasti,’  by  one 

^ Aikin’s  ‘Life  of  Goldsmith,’ p.  16.  ^ In  March,  1759. 

^ Dr.  Percy,  Memoir,  p.  61.  Early  in  the  present  century  Wasliington 
Irving  visited  this  home  of  the  struggling  Goldsmith,  which,  with  its 
surroundings,  he  describes  in  his  charming  ‘ Tales  of  a Traveller.’  (“  The 
Club  of  Queer  Fellows  ”),  ‘ Standard  Library  ’ edition  of  Irving’s  Works, 
V.  ii. — Ed. 

* Here  too  he  studied  the  habits  of  the  spider,  as  shown  in  his  essay 
upon  the  ‘ Sagacity  of  some  Insects,’  in  No.  IV.  of  the  ‘ Bee.’ — Ed. 
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William  Massey.  His  friendship  was  of  considerable  use  to  our 
young  author,  for  he  introduced  him  to  several  of  his  literary 
acquaintance,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  warmly  recom- 
mended him  to  his  future  patrons,  the  booksellers.^  Smollett 
himself  was,  at  that  time,  editor  of  the  ‘ British  Magazine ; ’ and 
to  this  work  Goldsmith  contributed  some  of  the  tales  and  essays 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  a collected  form,  in  1765.  His 
increasing  reputation  as  a writer,  and  his  consequent  credit  with  the 
booksellers,  soon  after  enabled  him  to  remove  from  his  mean  apart- 
ment in  Green  Arbour  Court,  into  decent  lodgings  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  Fleet  Street.^  He  had  now  abundance  of  literary  employ- 
ment : he  was  engaged  by  a bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Wilkie, 
to  conduct  a Lady’s  Magazine ; he  also  published  the  ‘ Bee,’  a 
weekly  essay,  or  rather  magazine  in  miniature,  which  was  soon 
after  discontinued  from  want  of  encouragement,  though  its  merit 
deserved  a very  different  reception ; and  he  contributed  to  the 
‘ Public  Ledger,’  a newspaper  of  which  his  countryman  Kelly,^ 
the  dramatist,  was  editor,  his  Chinese  Letters,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World.’ 
But  although  he  was  now  liberally  paid  for  his  literary  labours, 
and  seldom  wanted  employment,  he  remained  as  indigent  as 
ever.  His  habits  of  expense  more  than  kept  pace  with  his 
prosperity ; and  this  profusion,  which  proceeded  partly  from 
generosity,  and  partly  from  vanity,  left  him  incurably  necessitous, 
even  while  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments  which  ought  to 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  his  comfortable  subsistence. 
'Goldsmith  could  bear  poverty,  but  he  had  an  unconquerable 

^ ‘ Life  ’ prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of  his  Poems. 

2 At  No.  6.  The  story  that  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield’  was  written 
in  these  lodgings  may  be  true  to  the  extent  that  it  was  partly  written 
there.  It  seems  that  the  novel  was  finished  at  Islington ; though,  as  the 
author  had  rooms  in  Wine  Office  Court  at  the  same  time,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  worked  upon  it  in  both  places.  See  note  on  next  page. 
— Ed. 

® Nichols  states  (‘  Literary  Anecdotes,’  v.  iii.,  p.  466),  that  the  editor 
of  the  ‘ Public  Ledger  ’ was  Griffith  Jones.  The  latter  and  his  brother 
Giles  Jones  (the  grandfather  of  the  late  chief  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Winter  Jones),  were  associated  with  John  Newbery  (who 
started  the  ‘ Ledger  ’)  in  the  production  of  the  famous  children’s  tales, 
the  authorship  of  one  of  which,  ‘ Goody  Two-shoes,’  is  claimed  by  Mr. 
Welsh  and  others  for  Goldsmith,  though  Mr.  Winter  Jones  used  to  claim 
the  authorship  of  ‘Goody  Two-shoes’  for  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Giles 
Jones.  See  the  Preface  to  ‘ Two-shoes’  in  our  vol.  iv. — Ed. 
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aversion  to  the  practice  of  economy ; when  he  had  money,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and  dissipation  till  it  was  spent,  and 
then  returned  to  hard  study  and  thin  potations.  It  was  under 
these  latter  circumstances  that  he,  about  1764,  finished  his  novel, 
the  ‘ Yicar  of  Wakefield.’  This  exquisite  story  of  domestic  life 
he  was  compelled  to  part  with  in  a less  perfect  form  than  it 
would  perhaps  have  assumed  under  his  hands,  had  he  found 
leisure  to  revise  it  carefully,^  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  importunate  creditor.  It  seems  his  landlady,  to  whem  he  was 
in  arrear  for  lodging,  at  last  became  weary  of  delay,  and  threatened 
him  with  an  arrest,  which  he  could  only  avoid  by  paying  the 
money,  or  complying  with  the  somewhat  disagreeable  alternative 
hinted  to  him,  of  marrying  his  clamorous  creditor.  In  this 
dilemma  he  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted about  1760,^  and  whose  benevolence  towards  distressed 
authors  was  well  known.  Johnson  himself  used  to  give,  with 
some  humorous  variations,  the  following  account  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  his  friend : — “I  received  one  morning  a 
message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,, 
as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I sent  him  a guinea,  and  pro- 
mised to  come  to  him  directly.  I accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for 
his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a violent  passion.  I perceived  that 
he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a glass  before  him.  I put  the  cork  into  the  bottle, 
desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means 
by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
a novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I looked 
into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ; told  the  landlady  I should  soon, 
return,  and,  having  gone  to  a bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds. 
I brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 
without  rating  his  landlady  in  a high  tone  for  having  used  him 
so  ill.”^  The  Mr.  Newbery,  the  bookseller  here  alluded  to^ 

^ Sir  Walter  Scott  has  pointed  out  some  improbabilities  in  the  story 
among  others  the  masquerading  of  Sir  William  Thornhill  among  his 
own  tenants.  See  introductory  note  to  the  ‘ Vicar.’ 

^ See  note  to  “ The  Fame  Machine,”  ‘ Bee,’  No.  V.,  vol.  ii. — Ed. 

- This  is  the  account  given  by  Boswell  Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  ii.,. 
p.  189).  See  also  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (‘Life,’  p.  421),  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
(‘  Anecdotes,’  1786,  p.  119),  where  the  story  is  told  with  some  slight 
alteration.  It  is  also  related  by^  Cumberland  in  his  ‘ Memoirs,’  but 
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was  not  Mr,  John  J^ewbery  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  for  whom 
Ooldsmith  had  written  the  ‘Citizen  of  the  World’  and  much 
besides,  but  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  a nephew  of  John,  who  had 
just  started  in  business  in  Paternoster  Eow.  He,  it  seems,  had 
such  faint  expectations  from  his  purchase,  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  publish  Goldsmith’s  MS.  till  the  reputation  which  the  poet  gained 
by  his  ‘Traveller,’  made  the  speculation  a safe  one,  viz.,  1766; 
and  Johnson  himself,  though  satisfied  of  its  great  merit,  confessed 
that  he  had  doubts  whether  the  novel  would  take.  But  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  ‘ Yicar  of  Wakefield,’  namely,  from  1760  to  1764, 
with  Mr.  Newbery  the  elder,  our  author  continued  to  cultivate  a 
literary  connection  highly  advantageous  to  both  parties.  The 
former  was  an  extensive  publisher,  and  Goldsmith  was  occasionally 
employed  in  compiling  for  him,  and  more  frequently  in  revising 
his  other  publications.  His  means  being  thus  augmented,  he 
engaged  lodgings  close  to  Canonbury  House,  Islington,  where  it 
seems  Mr.  John  Newbery  then  lived,  and  this  in  addition  to  his 
lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court.  To  Islington  he  used  to  retire 
for  study  ; and  here  he  wrote  his  ‘ History  of  England  in  a Series 
of  Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his  Son,’  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  and  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 
It  was  published  by  Newbery  in  June,  1764,  in  two  volumes  duo- 
decimo. For  the  same  publisher  he  wrote,  or  rather  compiled,  a 
^ Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,’  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
which,  however,  was  not  printed  till  after  the  author’s  death : 
see  the  Preface  to  the  ‘ Survey  ’ in  our  fourth  volume.  Gold- 
smith’s scientific  attainments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tensive, yet  in  this  work  he  has  exhibited  no  deficiency  of 
information  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  affects  to  treat ; and, 
though  of  no  value  to  the  philosopher,  his  book  might  still  with 
advantage  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
a superficial  acquaintance  with  a subject  of  which,  in  the  present 
day,  few  men  are  content  to  remain  totally  ignorant.  Goldsmith 
was  often  compelled,  by  his  necessities,  to  consult  rather  the 
taste  of  his  bookseller  than  his  own  genius,  in  the  choice  of  his 

somewhat  differently.  The  date  and  locality  of  this  incident  are  in 
more  obscurity  than  its  other  circumstances.  Some  have  it  that  John- 
son’s visit  occurred  at  the  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court,  in  1761,  while 
others  say  the  lodgings  were  at  Islington,  the  landlady  being  the  otherwise 
well-behaved  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  the  date  1764.  This  latter  is  also  the 
later  view,  and  is  supported  by  Wm.  Howitt  and  Mr.  Forster. — Ed. 
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literary  undertakings  ; yet  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  his  employer  by  crude  or  worthless 
compilations.  If  neither  his  ambition  of  fame,  nor  his  love  of 
inaependence,  furnished  sufficient  motive  to  exertion,  he  at  least 
knew  the  value,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  of  a name  with  the 
booksellers  too  well  to  commit  himself  by  hasty  negligence  ; and 
such  was  the  happy  versatility  of  his  genius,  that,  according  to  an 
eminent  critic,^  he  seemed  always  to  do  that  best  on  which  for 
the  time  he  happened  to  be  engaged.  Two  other  compilation 
works  done  by  Goldsmith  for  Newbery  about  this  time  were, 

‘ The  Art  of  Poetry,’  2 vols.,  12mo  (a  reprint),  and  ‘ A Poetical 
Dictionary,’  4 vols.  12mo. 

In  1764  he  again  changed  his  lodging,  and  fixed  his  abode 
in  the  Temple,  first  in  the  Library  Staircase,  afterwards  in 
Garden  Court,  and  King’s  Bench  Walk,  and,  in  1768,  as  his  cir-^ 
cumstances  improved,  at  Ko.  2,  Brick  Court,  where  he  had  hand- 
some apartments  on  the  second  floor,  for  which  he  paid  four 
hundred  pounds ; he  was  at  the  additional  expense  of  furnishing 
in  a very  elegant  style  and  at  length  enjoyed  the  happiness, 
after  which  he  had  long  aspired,  of  making  a genteel  figure 
among  his  acquaintance.  He  had  always  attached  more  impor- 
tance to  appearances  than  became  a professed  philosopher  and 
citizen  of  the  world ; but  Goldsmith  was  a philosopher  only  in 
his  closet.  Some  time  before  he  removed  to  his  new  house,  he 
was  apologizing  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  happened  to  call  upon  him,, 
fbr  the  meanness  of  his  present  lodging,  and  told  him  he  should 
soon  be  in  better  apartments  than  these,  when  his  friend  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  handsome  compliment,  “ te  qucesiveris^ 
extra'' ^ implying,  that  a person  so  eminent  by  his  intellectual 
endowments  was  independent  of  the  distinction  which  attends 
on  mere  external  advantages.  It  would  be  hard,  however,  to 
deny  to  Goldsmith  the  indulgence  of  an  honest  pride  in  seeing 
himself  surrounded,  through  his  own  exertions,  with  the  elegancies 
of  life,  since  it  is  a feeling  to  which  few  men  are  superior,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  long  experienced,  like  him,  the  real  evils  of 
poverty.  He  could  now,  without  any  feeling  of  uneasiness  on 

^ Dr.  Johnson  : vide  BoswelPs  * Life,’  vol.  vii.,  p.  85. — Ed. 

^ This  perhaps  should  be  £400  for  the  chambers  and  for  furnishing^ 
them.  Percy  does  not  mention  £400,  or  any  sum,  as  the  price  of  this 
investment.  — Ed. 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  vii.,  p.  374  (Langton’s  narrative). 
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the  score  of  appearances,  receive  at  home  the  visits  of  the  many 
distinguished  individuals  who  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  were 
desirous  of  cultivating  his  friendship.  About  the  same  time,  he 
began  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  dress  ; ^ he  assumed  the 
physician’s  scarlet  cloak,  wig,  sword,  and  cane,  and  along  with 
them  no  small  share  of  the  importance  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  last  century.  He  now 
also  proposed  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  both  because  this  was  a 
more  dignified  way  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and, 
being  more  easy,  might  lighten  the  labour  of  his  numerous 
literary  engagements  ; but,  upon  trial,  he  found  this  would  not 
do.  The  young  man  whose  services  he  had  engaged,  having 
taken  his  place  at  the  desk.  Goldsmith  for  some  time  paced  his 
apartment  to  no  purpose ; he  at  last  made  a full  stop,  and  his 
secretary  and  he  gazed  at  each  other  for  a minute  or  two  in 
silence,  when  our  author,  finding  that  his  head  and  fingers  must 
work  together,  slipped  a guinea  into  the  hand  of  his  astonished 
clerk,  and  hastily  dismissed  him.  But  we  are  slightly  anticipat- 
ing the  order  of  our  narrative. 

When  “ The  Club,”  $ometimes  called  the  Literary  Club,  was  in- 
stituted in  1763,  or  1764,  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  original 
members.  This  celebrated  club,  which  exhibited  on  its  list 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  adorning  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  those  famous  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  time,^  was  founded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  at  first  consisted  of  twelve  members,  viz.  the  illus- 
trious founders,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent  (Burke’s  father- 
in-law),  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Chamier  (Under  Secretary  of  State),  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
soon  after  underwent  a sort  of  civil  expulsion  for  having  uttered 
some  malicious  refiections  against  Mr.  Burke.®  They  met  for 

^ Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ^ Memoir  of  Goldsmith.’ 

^ For  a fuller  account  of  this  distinguished  body,  see  Malone’s  * Life 
and  Writings  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,’  vol.  i.,  p.  49,  and  Boswell’s  * Life 
of  Johnson  ’ (Bohn’s),  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  &c. 

® Vide  Dr.  Percy,  who  became  a member  of  the  club  in  1768.  For  a 
complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  club,  since  its  institution,  see  Bohn’s 
edition  of  Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  [A  later  list, 
coming  down  to  1882,  is  given  by  the  Kev.  Alexander  hJapier  in  his 
new  edition  of  Boswell’s  ^ Johnson.’  Mr.  N.  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  H.  Peeve, The  Club’s”  present  treasurer,  that  after  the  Thatched 
House  was  pulled  down  in  1863,  the  members  met  at  the  Clarendon  in 
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some  years  once  a week,  on  the  Monday  evenings,  at  the  Turk’s 
Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  and,  after  supping  together,  gene- 
rally sat  till  a late  hour.  They  afterwards  migrated  about  till 
they  settled  at  the  Thatched  House,  a famous  inn  for  clubs  and 
meetings,  St.  James’s  Street.  Goldsmith  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  intercourse  with  such  men  too  highly,  to  neglect  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club.  He  accordingly  began  to  estrange 
himself  from  the  low  haunts  and  mean  company  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  for  which  he  never 
entirely  lost  a relish  ; observing,  that  a man  must  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  such  society.  Like 
Falstaff,  when  he  found  his  honours  accumulating,  he  resolved  to 
forswear  bad  company,  to  purge  and  live  cleanly,  as  a gentleman 
should  do. 

In  1765  he  fairly  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  a bookseller’s 
drudge,  and,  by  the  publication,  in  December,  1764,  of  ‘ The 
Traveller,’  put  forth  his  claim  to  a place  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  poetical  fame.  This  poem  at  once  esta- 
blished his  reputation.  It  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
whose  judgment  and  friendly  revision  it  had  been  submitted  before 
publication,’’  to  be  the  finest  poem  since  Pope’s  time.  Mr.  Fox 
praised  it  as  “one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language ; ” and 
the  public  confirmed  this  opinion  by  an  eager  demand  for  repeated 
impressions ; so  that,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  it  passed 
through  nine  large  editions.  From  this  time,  Goldsmith’s  repu- 
tation as  an  author  stood  so  high  as  to  procure  him  many  atten- 
tions from  those  who  either  were,  or  wished  to  be  thought,  friends 
to  learning  and  learned  men.  Among  others.  Lord  Nugent, 
afterwards  Viscount  Clare,  courted  his  acquaintance,  and  con- 
tinued ever  after  to  live  with  him  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
familiarity  and  friendship.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Earl  Percy,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  at  that  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and,  in  consequence. 
Goldsmith  was  invited  by  the  Earl,  through  his  friend  Dr.  Percy, 
to  an  interview.  He  accordingly  waited  upon  him  at  the  time 
appointed,  but,  by  an  unlucky  blunder,  disqualified  himself  for 
making  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  Earl  as  he  had  fondly 
anticipated.  He  had  been  shown  into  an  antechamber,  where  he 

Albemarle  Street,  but  removed  in  1869  to  Willis’s  Rooms,  where  the 
meetings  are  still  held. — Ed.] 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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waited  for  some  time,  conning  liis  acknowledgment  for  tke  honour 
which  had  been  done  him,  when  the  Earl’s  groom  of  the  chambers 
happening  to  make  his  appearance,  the  poet,  who  mistook  him 
for  his  master,  addressed  to  him  all  the  fine  things  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  At  that  instant  the  Earl  himself 
entered  the  room, , and  Goldsmith,  being  made  sensible  of  the 
blunder  which  he  had  committed,  was  so  disconcerted,  that, 
according  to  his  own  accountj  he  wanted  words  barely  sufficient 
to  express  a sense  of  his  Excellency’s  politeness,  and  went  away 
greatly  chagrined.^  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  some  farther  parti- 
culars of  this  curious  interview.  He  had  been  calling  on  the  Earl 
the  same  morning,  and  waited  to  take  Goldsmith  home.  Upon 
his  coming  out.  Sir  John  asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation. 

His  Lordship,”  said  Goldsmith,  “ told  me  he  had  read  my  poem 
(meaning ‘The  Traveller’),  and  was  much  delighted  with  it;  that 
he  was  going  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that,  hearing  that  I 
was  & native  of  that  country,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kind- 
ness.” “And  what  did  you  answer,”  said  Hawkins,  “to  this 
gracious  offer  ? ” “ Why,”  said  he,  “ I could  say  nothing,  but 

that  I had  a brother  there,  a clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of 
help.  As  for  myself,  I have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great 
men : I look  to  the  booksellers  for  support : they  are  my  best 
friends,  and  I am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others.” 
“ Thus,”  adds  Hawkins,  “ did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held  out 
to  assist  him ! ” ^ But  the  circumstance  which  Sir  John  adduces 
as  a proof  of  Goldsmith’s  folly,  will  be  viewed  by  less  harsh  judges 
as  an  instance  of  magnanimity  and  disinterested  affection.  His 
recommendation  in  favour  of  his  brother,  however,  was  not 
attended  to  by  the  Earl ; though  that  nobleman,  on  his  return  from 
Ireland,  continued  to  cultivate  the  poet^s  acquaintance,  and  professed 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  been  informed,  during  his  government, 
of  a wild  scheme  which  Goldsmith  at  that  time  cherished,  of 
making  the  tour  of  Asia,^  or,  as  others  say,  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,^  as  he  would  have  secured  him  the  means  of 

^ Dodsley’s  ‘Annual  Register’  for  1774  (Characters,  p.  32),  from 
Goldsmith’s  own  account  of  the  interview.  See  also  ‘ Life  ’ by  Dr. 
Percy. 

2 Sir  John  Hawkins’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  1787,  p.  419. 

^ Dr.  Percy.  He  applied  to  Lord  Bute  for  a salary,  to  enable  him  to  put 
this  project  in  execution ; but  his  application  was  neglected  or  refused. 

^ Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  See  his  ‘ Censura  Literaria,’  vol.  v.,  p.  60. 
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prosecuting  his  travels,  on  the  Irish  establishment.  This  scheme 
of  traversing  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  East,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  arts  of  the  oriental  world,  with  a view 
of  enriching  his  own  country  by  the  importation,  he  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  entirely  to  relinquish,  though  his  friends  always 
laughed  at  it  as  chimerical.^  “ Of  all  men,”  Dr.  Johnson  once 
observed  to  a friend,  “ Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon 
such  an  inquiry ; for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we 
already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what  would  be 
accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he 
would  bring  home  a grinding-barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street 
in  London,  and  think  he  had  furnished  a wonderful  improve- 
ment.”^ 

Of  his  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  though 
he  derived  from  it  neither  immediate  nor  prospective  advantage, 
he  could  not  resist  boasting  to  his  acquaintance.  An  ingenious 
bailiff,  who  had  a writ  against  him,  is  said  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  vanity  of  being  noticed  by  the  great,  and,  by 
corresponding  with  him  in  the  character  of  steward  to  a noble- 
man who  had  read  his  poem,  and  was  desirous  of  an  interview 
with  the  author,  inveigled  him  to  a coffee-house,  where  he- 
immediately  produced  his  writ.  The  debt,  which  happened  to 
be  trifling,  was  discharged  upon  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,, 
printer  of  the  ‘ Critical  Keview,’  an  old  friend  of  Goldsmith ; 
and  thus  the  affair  ended  with  less  inconvenience  to  the  poet’s 
person  than  mortification  to  his  vanity.^  Many  similar  stories 
have  been  recorded  of  his  great  simplicity,  but  they  generally 
rest  upon  too  slender  evidence  to  entitle  them  to  much  credit. 

Having  already  distinguished  himself  in  various  departments  of 
polite  literature,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and, 
in  1768,  produced  his  comedy,  the  ‘Good-Natured  Man.’  This 
play  was  greatly  admired  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  perused  it  in 
manuscript : and,  encouraged  by  his  approbation,  and  that  of 
other  eminent  literary  friends.  Goldsmith  offered  it  for  repre- 
sentation, first  to  Garrick,  by  whom,  after  some  hesitation,  it 

’ See  his  paper,  recommending  this  scheme,  in  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the 
World.’  Letter  108. 

2 Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Jolinson’  (Langton’s  ‘Collectanea’),  vol.  vii.^ 
p.  369. 

3 Life  prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of  his  Poems.  Goldsmith  him- 
self tells  the  same  story  of  a poor  author  in  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World/ 
Letter  30. 
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was  declined/  and  afterwards  to  Colman,  by  whom  it  was 
accepted.  It  was,  accordingly,  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  29,  1768,  and  was  acted,  for  nine  successive  nights,  with 
considerable  applause.  Its  success  was  not  so  decided,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  have  expected  of  certainly  one  of  the  most 
admirable  comedies  in  the  language,  full  of  wit,  originality,  and 
character.  Croaker,  in  particular,  is  an  exquisitely  drawn 
character,  and  the  acting  of  Shuter  is  said  to  have  given  it 
additional  excellence.  Goldsmith  confessed  that  he  took  the 
hint  of  this  character  from  Suspirius,  in  Johnson’s  ‘Rambler.’ 

The  Royal  Academy  was  instituted  in  1768,  and  in  1769  Gold- 
smith had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  one  of  its  professor- 
ships, that  of  Ancient  History,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian.  In  the  same  institution, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  held  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Ancient 
Literature.^  These  distinctions  were  merely  honorary,  and 
attended  with  neither  emolument  nor  trouble ; but  the  pro- 
fessors, in  virtue  of  their  office,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a place 
at  the  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  society,  and  at  their  annual 
dinner. 

He  was  now  engaged  in  finishing  his  poem,  the  ‘ Deserted 
Village,’  having  already,  as  he  confessed  in  his  dedication  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  been  employed  for  some  years  in  collecting 
materials.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Goldsmith,  whose 
beautiful  prose  flowed  from  his  pen  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  seldom  underwent  any  after  correction,  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  his  verses.  He  wrote  with  wide  intervals 
between  the  lines,  to  leave  space  for  interlineation,  and  his 
corrections  were  so  numerous,  that  scarcely  a word  of  the 
original  text  remained  unaltered.®  He  also  availed  himself  of 
the  judgment  of  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  unquestionably  the 
first  critic  of  his  age,  to  whom  he  submitted  for  correction  the 
manuscripts  of  his  two  great  poems,  the  ‘ Traveller  ’ and  the 
‘ Deserted  Village  ; ’ and  this  latter  poem,  in  particular,  he  him- 
self retouched  so  carefully  before  committing  it  to  the  press  as 

' According  to  Davies,  Garrick  was  willing  to  accept  the  play,  but 
he  wished  to  be  courted  to  it ; and  Goldsmith  was  too  much  persuaded 
of  his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness  to  make  any  con- 
cession to  the  manager’s  vanity. 

2 Boswell’s  * Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  66. 

^ Dr.  Percy;  ‘ Life,’  p.  113. 
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to  leave  little  room  for  after  emendation.^  This  extreme 
fastidiousness  with  regard  to  his  poetry,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  less  congenial  employment  for  his 
immediate  support  : and  when  the  Earl  of  Lisburn  once  lamented 
to  him,  that  he  who  was  sure  of  charming  every  reader  by  his 
poetry  should  neglect  the  Muses,  and  bestow  so  much  of  his  time 
upon  mere  compilations,  he  replied,  “ My  Lord,  by  courting  the 
Muses  I shall  starve;  but  by  my  other  labours,  I eat,  drink, 
have  good  clothes,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.”  He  accord- 
ingly, in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  ‘ Good- 
Xatured  Man’  and  the  publication  of  the  ‘ Deserted  Village,’ 
resumed  his  labours  for  the  booksellers,  and  compiled  for 
Thomas  Davies,  his  Homan  History,  two  volumes,  octavo,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Livy,  and  afterwards  an  abridgment  of  it  in  one 
volume  duodecimo ; also  a ‘ history  of  England,’  four  volumes, 
octavo,  published  in  1771,  which,  like  the  former  work,  he  after- 
wards abridged  for  the  use  of  schools.  Of  these  abridgments,  it 
is  sufficient  praise,  that  they  are  still  standard  works  read  in  our 
schools,  and  the  hitherto  unequalled  models  of  other  historical 
compilations  for  the  use  of  the  young.  For  his  Histories  of 
England,  namely,  that  formerly  published  in  Letters,  and  the 
two  just  mentioned,  he  received,  according  to  Da^des,^  the 
publisher  of  the  latter,  <£750  or  £800;  and  probably  half  that 
sum  for  his  Roman  Histories.  He  also  compiled  a ‘ History  of 
Greece’  on  the  same  plan.  His  biographer,  Percy,  indeed 
affects  to  doubt  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  this  last 
work : but  upon  this  subject  we  have  the  positive  authority  of 
Davies,^  which  is  satisfactory.  Goldsmith’s  Histories  have  been 
severely  criticized  as  hasty  compilations,  but  apparently  with 
no  great  justice.  His  avowed  object  was,  to  present  the  more 
prominent  events  in  a clear  and  interesting  form;  and  he  did 
not  pretend  to  consult,  for  this  purpose,  any  other  but  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information.  He  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  writer  to  promote  a general  acquaintance  with 
history.  The  politician  may  wish  to  consult  minuter  and  more 

^ See  our  variorum  readings  of  ^ The  Traveller  ’ and  ‘ Edwin  and 
Angelina’:  also  the  notes  about  Dr.  Johnson’s  emendations  at  pp.  19 
and  45,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poems,  vol.  ii. — Ed. 

2 See  Davies’s  ‘ Life  of  Garrick.’  Also  the  contracts  with  Davies, 
with  our  edition  of  the  Letters,  at  the  end  of  the  present  vol. — Ed. 

3 ‘ Life  of  Garrick  ’ again.  See  also  Goldsmith’s  receipt  for  the  £250 
paid  for  the  work  by  Griffin,  Letters,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  this  vol. — Ed. 
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critical  narratives,  but  the  generality  of  readers  will  find,  in  the 
simple  and  elegant  pages  of  Goldsmith,  as  much  of  the  record  of 
past  events  as  is  necessary  or  profitable  for  them  to  know.  The 
following  estimate  of  his  merits  in  this  department  of  literature 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  the  sneers  of 
his  detractors  : “ As  an  historian,  he  (Goldsmith)  stands  in  the 
first  class  ...  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  a writer,  to  put 
into  his  work  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has 
done  this  in  his  History — he  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to 
know  . . . IsTo  man  will  read  Robertson’s  cumbrous  detail  a 
second  time;  but  Goldsmith’s  plain  narrative  will  please  again 
and  again  . . . His  abridgment  (of  the  Roman  History)  is 
better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius ; and  I will 
venture  to  say  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Yertot  in  the  same 
places  of  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  he  excels 
Yertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every- 
thing he  has  to  say,  in  a pleasing  manner.”  ^ In  the  course  of 
this  year  (1768)  he  drew  up  his  ‘ Life  of  Parnell,’  which  was 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  poet’s  works.  This  life  is  written 
Avith  great  elegance,  but  the  materials  were  too  scanty  to  admit 
of  its  being  made  very  interesting.  He  also  wrote  a ‘Life  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,’  originally  prefixed  to  the  ‘Dissertation  on 
Parties,’  in  1770,  and  afterwards  to  the  large  edition  of  Boling- 
broke’s  Works,  in  1777. 

In  another  of  his  undertakings  for  the  trade,  he  was  less 
fortunate  than  usual.  According  to  Dr.  Percy,  he  had  been 
desired  by  Griffin  the  bookseller,  “ to  make  a selection  of  elegant 
poems  from  the  best  English  classics  for  the  use  of  boarding 
schools,  and  to  prefix  to  it  one  of  his  captivating  prefaces.  He 
carelessly,  without  reading  it,  marked  for  the  printer  one  of  the 
most  indecent  tales  of  Prior.  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  the  book,  which  had  been  produced  in  2 vols. 
12mo.  Of  this  production  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Headley  says, 

‘ Dr.  Goldsmith — who  was  only  unhappy,  amidst  all  the  works  he 
undertook,  in  his  ‘ Beauties  of  English  Poetry,’  disgraced  himself 
by  a very  superficial  and  hasty  production  of  this  kind.’”  ^ There 
is  a slight  mistake  here  ; our  author  made  two  different  selections 
of  English  Poetry,  both  published  in  the  same  year,  1767.  The 
one,  the  ‘ Beauties  of  English  Poetry,’  alluded  to,  and  justly 

* Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  a^oI.  iii.,  p.  281. 

2 Percy’s  biography,  p.  85. 
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characterized  by  Headley,  does  indeed  contain  Prior’s  ‘ Hans 
Carvel,’  * the  poem  apparently  meant  by  Dr.  Percy ; but  this 
selection  was  not  meant  for  boarding  schools,  but,  as  Goldsmith 
mentions  in  his  preface,  “ designed  chiefly  for  such  as  either 
want  leisure,  skill,  or  fortune  to  choose  for  themselves.”  Neither, 
probably,  was  the  poem  admitted  through  inadvertence,  “with- 
out reading  it,”  for  Goldsmith  introduces  it  with  a special 
.criticism ; nor  is  it  perhaps  more  indecent  than  some  parts  of 
Gay’s  ‘ Shepherd’s  Week,’  and  other  poems  in  the  same  collec- 
tion.^ The  other  selection,  which  was  really  intended  for  the 
use  of  boarding  schools,  and  which  is  entitled  ‘ A Collection  of 
Poems  for  Young  Ladies,  Devotional,  Moral,  and  Entertaining,’ 
does  not  contain  anything  by  Prior.  It  may  be  a question, 
whether  the  wit  of  Prior’s  bagatelle  so  counterbalances  its  in- 
decency, as  to  excuse  its  insertion  in  any  collection ; but  Gold- 
smith does  not  appear  to  have  deserved  the  additional  imputa- 
tion of  having,  either  through  carelessness  or  design,  admitted 
it  into  a work  designed  exclusively  for  cultivating  the  taste  of 
the  young  and  the  innocent. 

In  the  following  year,  1768,  he  embarked  on  a more  extensive 
undertaking  than  he  had  yet  tried,  and  from  which  he  even- 
tually derived  more  emolument  than  reputation.  This  was  his 
‘‘  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature.’  In  1763,  he  had 
written  a preface  and  series  of  Introductions  to  Dr.  Brookes’s 
‘System  of  Natural  History’  (printed  in  our  fourth  volume), 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  that  science  with  so 
much  elegance,  and  displayed  such  acquaintance  with  the  merits 
uf  those  writers  who  had  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in 
treating  of  it,  as  encouraged  the  booksellers  to  engage  him  on  a 
new  work  of  the  same  kind.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage him  from  this  undertaking  (the  ‘ History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature’),  in  which  he  was  to  enter  upon  a 
part  of  science  with  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  not  much 
previous  acquaintance,  and  which  was  too  extensive  to  be 
acquired  as  a new  study,  without  more  time  and  greater  patience 

* It  is  not  a little  extraordinary  that  so  many  wits  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  this  silly  story.  Prior  bori'owed  it 
from  La  Fontaine  ; La  Fontaine  from  Kabelais ; and  he  from  the  Italian 
novelists. 

^ Another  objectionable  poem,  likewise  by  Matthew  Prior,  was  also 
included  in  this  collection  of  ‘Beauties,’  viz.,  ‘The  Ladle.’  See  our 
collection  of  Goldsmith’s  Prefaces,  &c.^  in  vol.  iv. — Ed. 
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than  he  could  bestow  on  it.^  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  who  had 
great  confidence  in  our  author’s  powers  of  composition,  predicted 
truly,  that  he  would  make  his  Natural  History  as  amusing  as  a 
Persian  tale ; ^ and  although  the  work  has  no  great  reputation 
among  naturalists,  it  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  quite  unjust  to  regard  it  as  a mere  translation  of 
Bufibn’s  work.  No  doubt.  Goldsmith,  like  every  other  historian 
-of  Nature.,  availed  himself  without  scruple  of  the  observations 
of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  of  the  labours  of  Bufibn,  to 
whom  natural  history  owes  so  much ; but  he  has  also  made 
large  and  important  additions  to  the  information  given  by  that 
•eminent  zoologist;  and  if,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  some- 
times adopted,  he  has  still  also  frequently  corrected,  his  nu- 
merous errors.  The  excellent  reflections,  too,  with  which  the 
work  abounds,  and  which  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its 
value,  are  entirely  original.  And  farther,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  what  many  who  accuse  Goldsmith  of  being  merely  the 
translator  of  Bufibn  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  he  is  indebted 
to  him  at  all  only  in  the  portion  of  his  work  which  refers  to 
quadrupeds,  and,  perhaps,  a portion  of  that  devoted  to  birds.  In 
the  greater  part  of  his  description  of  birds,  and  the  whole  of  his 
description  of  fishes,  and  insects,  he  is  left  to  his  own  resources, 
as  only  the  first  part  of  Bufibn’s  work,  which  relates  exclusively 
to  quadrupeds,  and  a portion  of  the  section  upon  birds,  had  been 
published  in  1773,  when  the  ‘ History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,’  was  completed.  After  all,  it  may  be  right  to  deny  to 
Goldsmith  the  credit  of  having  contributed  much  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  natural  science ; to  this,  indeed,  he  himself  makes 
little  pretension,  and  it  is  not  the  proper  object  of  his  work : 
what  he  did  attempt  he  successfully  executed,  by  presenting,  in 
an  intelligible  and  captivating  form,  the  discoveries  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  successful  labours  in  this 
department  of  science.  In  this  respect  he  amply  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  his  employers ; and  what  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  public,  he  gave  his  readers  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
general  work  on  Natural  History  which  had  yet  appeared.  Yet 
he  felt  no  great  satisfaction  in  the  execution  of  a work,  which 
his  pressing  want  of  money  alone  induced  him  to  undertake. 

* Boswell,  Dr.  Percy,  Cumberland. 

* Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  281. 
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In  a letter  to  his  friend  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  dated  September 
7,  1771,  he  writes,  “ The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished. 

. . . God  knows,  I am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing,  which 
is  but  bungling  work,  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault,  as  the 
fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances.”  ^ For  this  work,  which  was 
not  published  till  1774  (eight  volumes  8vo.)  he  received  £840.^ 

In  1770,  Goldsmith  published  his  beautiful  poem,  the  ‘ Deserted 
Village,’  by  which  he  sustained,  and  even  increased,  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  already  gained  by  the  ‘ Traveller.’  But  his 
poetry  only  added  to  his  fame,  without  greatly  increasing  his 
fortune.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  the 
drama,  which  has  always  proved  one  of  the  most  lucrative  de- 
partments of  literature  to  the  successful  candidate  for  its  honours  ; 
and  the  success  of  the  ‘ Good-Natured  Man,’  though  not  equal 
to  its  merit,  was  sufficiently  decided  to  tempt  the  author  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a new  comedy.^  He  accordingly  produced,  in 
1773,  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’  Colman,  then  manager  of 
Covent  Garden,  entertained  no  great  hope  of  its  success ; but 
Goldsmith  himself  was  sanguine,  and  his  high  reputation  as  an 
author,  together  with  the  powerful  recommendation  of  his  lite- 
rary friends,  induced  the  manager  to  give  it  a trial,  though  not 
without  some  hesitation,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
letter  from  the  impatient  poet : 

(No  date./ 

“ Dear  Sir, — 1 entreat  you’ll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of 
suspense  in  which  I have  been  kept  for  a long  time.  Whatever 
objections  you  have  made,  or  shall  make,  to  my  play,  I will  en- 
dea,vour  to  remove,  and  not  argue  about  them.  To  bring  in 
any  new  judges  either  of  its  merits  or  faults  I can  never  submit 
to.  Upon  a former  occasion,  when  my  other  play  was  before 
Mr.  Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead’s  ^ 
tribunal,  but  I refused  the  proposal  with  indignation.  I hope  I 

* See  the  ^ Letters  ’ at  the  end  of  this  vol. — Ed. 

^ See  Goldsmith’s  Memoranda,  &c.,  ibid. — Ed. 

^ He  was  at  this  time  en^n^ed  on  his  ‘ Natural  History,’  which  will 
account  for  his  publishing  less  than  usual  from  1768  to  1773.  He  also 
accompanied  a party  of  ladies  (the  Miss  Hornecks  and  their  mother)  to 
Paris,  in  1770. 

* This  letter  was  first  published  in  Colman’s  Posthumous  Letters,  1 820, 
p.  180.  Its  date  would  be  about  the  middle  of  January,  1773. — Ed. 

® Mr.  William  Whitehead,  the  forgotten  poet  laureate  of  that  time 
—Ed. 
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shall  not  experience  as  hard  treatment  from  you  a-s  from  him. 
I have,  as  you  know,  a large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly  : 
by  accepting  my  play,  I can  readily  satisfy  my  creditor  that 
way ; at  any  rate,  I must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be 
prepared.  For  God’s  sake  take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  let  me  have  the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you 
have  given  as  bad  plays  as  mine. — I am  your  friend  and  servant^ 

‘‘  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

“ George  Colman,  Esq.” 

The  play  which  the  manager  was  so  reluctant  to  bring  on  the 
stage,  was  attended  with  distinguished  success  ^ on  its  first  re- 
presentation, and  still  retains  its  popularity.  None  of  the 
author’s  friends,  except  Cumberland,  who  gives  a humorous  but 
generally  deemed  untruthful  account  of  the  first  night’s  perfor- 
mance, seem  to  have  thought  its  success  greater  than  its  merit, 
though,  from  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  sentimental  comedy,  they  might  have  entertained  doubts  of  its 
favourable  reception  Of  this  play,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  “I 
know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated 
an  audience,  that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy, 
— making  an  audience  merry.”  ^ This  character  of  comedy, 
however,  is  applicable  rather  to  farce ; and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  Goldsmith  has  taken  no  great  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  dealing  too  freely  in  farcical  situation  and  broad  humour : but 
what  his  play  wants  in  dignity,  is  amply  compensated  by  its  ex- 
cellence in  other  respects.  He  has  drawn  his  characters  with 
vigour,  and  with  a considerable  portion  of  originality,  though 
Marlow  bears  some  resemblance  to  Lord  Hardy,  in  Steele’s 
‘ Funeral,’  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  a sort  of  second  edition — a 
decided  improvement,  we  admit — of  Humphrey  Gubbin,  in  the 
same  author’s  ‘ Tender  Husband.’  The  plot,  though  said  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  is  a little  too  improbable ; but  the  dialogue  is 
throughout  full  of  spirit : genius  breathes  in  every  scene,  and 
the  incidents  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  excite  and  sustain  the 
attention.  When  the  play  was  first  acted,  the  audience  mani- 
fested some  disapprobation  at  the  extravagance  of  making  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  believe  that  she  was  forty  miles  from  home,  when 
she  was  within  a few  yards  of  her  own  door.  The  poet,  wha 

‘ Davies,  ‘Life  of  Garrick ; ’ Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson,’  &c. 

^ B -swell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  276. 
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€Ould  not  conceal  his  uneasiness,  ran  up  to  Mr.  Colman,  and 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  murmurs  ? “ Pshaw  ! 

Doctor,”  said  the  manager  in  a sarcastic  tone,  “ don’t  be  terrified  at 
squibs,  when  we  have  been  sitting  these  two  hours  upon  a barrel 
of  gunpowder y The  acclamations  of  the  audience  soon  relieved 
Goldsmith  from  his  uneasiness  respecting  the  fate  of  his  play,  but 
he  did  not  easily  forget  or  forgive  the  jest  of  the  witty  manager.^ 

The  success  of  his  comedy  drew  upon  Goldsmith  the  envy  of 
less  fortunate  writers  for  the  stage.^  Among  others.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  gave  vent  to  his  malice,  and,  under  the  signature  of  Tom 
Tickle,  published,  in  the  ‘ London  Packet,’  a scurrilous  letter, 
which  contained  neither  wit  nor  just  criticism,  but  was  a tissue 
of  malignant  satire  and  low  abuse.^  An  Irish  gentleman,  one  of 
those  good-natured  friends  ^ who  are  ever  ready  to  show  their 
regard  in  the  most  disagreeable  way,  brought  the  paper  to 
Goldsmith,  and  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion ; thinking,  no  doubt,  as  he  himself  belonged  to  the  military 
profession,  that  he  could  not  give  his  countryman  a more  un- 
equivocal proof  of  his  attachment  than  by  involving  him  in  a 
quarrel.  The  irritable  poet  immediately  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  his  friend^  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the 
‘ Packet,’  and,  introducing  himself,  complained  of  the  libel  which 
had  been  published  against  himself,  and  a young  lady  of  his  ac- 

<[uaintance.  Miss  H k.®  Evans,  who  was  in  all  probability 

ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  stooped  behind  the  counter  for  a file 
of  the  paper,  when  the  Doctor’s  friend  pointed  to  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  publisher  as  a proper  mark  for  his  cane,  and 
Goldsmith,  following  the  hint,  began  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  the  astonished  bookseller;  but  Evans,  a hot-blooded 
W elshman,  was  not  disposed  to  bear  this  operation  patiently : he 
soon  recovered  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  and  closed 
with  his  opponent ; a scuffle  ensued,  during  which,  it  is  alleged, 

* In  the  * Annual  Register,’  1774,  already  referred  to,  this  anecdote 
is  told  somewhat  differently,  and  Colman’s  observation  is  said  to  have 
been  made  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  play. 

2 His  profits  from  this  comedy  amounted  to  £800.  He  had  previously 
received  £500  for  the  ‘ Good-Natured  Man.’ 

^ For  some  account  of  Dr.  Kenrick  see  the  Poems,  vol.  ii.,  p.  55. 

^ In  some  accounts,  Captain  Horneck  ; according  to  other  and  more 
reliable  reports,  Captain  Higgins.  See  ‘ Haunch  of  Venison,’  vol.  ii., 
p.  47  ; and  for  Capt.  Horneck  see  Poems,  p.  94. — Ed. 

® Probablv  Miss  Horneck,  “the  lovely  H k,”  as  the  libel  had  it. 
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the  military  gentleman  decamped.  The  affray,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  poet  came  by  the  worst, ^ was  at  last  terminated  by  the 
interference  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  the  real  libeller,  who,  happening  to 
be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  now  came  forward,  and  affecting 
much  sympathy  with  Goldsmith,  conducted  him  home  in  a coach. 
This  foolish  affair  threatened  to  end  in  a prosecution,  but  matters 
were  at  length  made  up  between  the  parties — not,  however, 
without  affording  much  merriment  to  the  town,  and  furnishing 
fresh  matter  of  abuse  against  Goldsmith,  for  attempting  to  beat 
:a  man  in  his  own  house.  This  induced  him  to  publish  in  tlie 
■‘Daily  Advertiser,’  31st  March,  1773,  the  following  vindication 
of  his  conduct : 

“ TO  THE  PUBLIC.^ 

“ Lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  I have  been  willing  to  correct 
in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I have  been  guilty  myself,  I beg  leave 
to  declare,  that,  in  all  my  life,  I never  wrote,  or  dictated,  a single 
paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a newspaper,  except  a few  moral 
■essays,  under  the  character  of  a Chinese,  about  ten  years  ago,  in 
the  ‘ Ledger ; ’ and  a letter,  to  which  I signed  my  name,  in  the 
‘ St.  James’s  Chronicle.’  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore, 
has  been  abused,  I have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

“ I have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  of  our 
freedom,  as  a watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak 
u.'iainst  the  encroachments  of  power.  What  concerns  the  public 
most,  properly  admits  of  a public  discussion.  But  of  late,  the 
press  has  turned  from  defending  public  interest,  to  making  in- 
roads upon  private  life — from  combating  the  strong,  to  over- 
whelming the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its 
:abuse,  and  the  protector  is  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In 
this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution;  the  great  must  oppose  it  from 
principle,  and  the  weak  from  fear,  till,  at  last,  every  rank  of  man- 
kind shall  be  found  to  give  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security 
from  its  insults. 

* Nichols’  ‘Literary  Anecdotes;’  where  is  the  account  of  Harris, 
Evans’s  apprentice  ( and  afterwards  the  bookseller  who  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  Newberys  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard),  who  witnessed  the 
:assault.  Nichols,  by-the-way,  says  the  letter  “To  the  Public”  appeared 
in  the  Chronicle. — Ed. 

^ See  also  the  fragment  of  a statement  by  Goldsmith  on  this  subject 
with  the  Letters. — Ed. 
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“ How  to  put  a stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  all  are  indis- 
criminately abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently  escapes  in 
the  general  censure,  I am  unable  to  tell ; all  I could  wish  is,  that, 
as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  the  injury,  so  it  should 
give  calumniators  no  shelter  after  having  provoked  correction. 
The  insults  which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being  more 
open,  are  the  more  distressing.  By  treating  them  with  silent 
contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world ; by  recurring  to  legal  redress,  we  too  often  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our 
mortification  by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should 
singly  consider  himself  as  a guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and,  as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  licentiousness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its 


freedom. 


“ Oliver  Goldsmith.” 


Of  this  vindication  Dr.  Johnson  said,  “ He  has  indeed  done  it 
very  well ; but  it  is  a foolish  thing  well  done.”  ^ In  the  course 
of  this  year,  he  finished  his  ‘ History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,’  which  was  not  published,  however,  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  professional 
appellation ; he  dropped  the  title  of  Doctor,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
had  no  farther  claim  than  common  courtesy  allows  to  every 
medical  practitioner : he  even  discarded  his  gold-headed  cane, 
and  other  external  badges  of  his  profession,  and  openly  dis- 
regarded the  reputation  of  wisdom  in  his  eager  desire  to  be 

* The  letter  was  considered  to  be  so  much  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  who  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  writing  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  apologies  for  his  friends,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  author. 
“ Sir,”  replied  Johnson,  when  Boswell  hinted  to  him  this  suspicion,  “ Dr. 
Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  write  such  a thing  as  that 
for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a spoon,  or  to  do- 
any  thing  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.  I as  much  believe  that  he 
wrote  it,  as  if  I had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one 
friend,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed, 
d«  >ne  it  very  well  5 but  it  is  a foolish  thing  well  done.  I suppose  he  has 
been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has 
thought  everything  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importance  to  the 
public.”— Boswell  : “ I fancy,  Sir,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  such  an  adventure.” — Johnson  : ‘‘  Why,  Sir,  I believe 
it  is  the  first  time  he  has  heat ; he  may  have  been  beaten  before.  This, 
Sir,  is  a new  plume  to  him.” — Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iii., 
p.  247. 
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esteemed  a man  of  fashion.  Amid  all  this  foppery,  however,  he 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  pen  for  the 
means  of  supporting  the  character  which  he  thought  proper  to 
assume.  He  accordingly  prepared  himself  for  an  undertaking 
still  more  extensive  than  any  in  which  he  had  yet  been  engaged 
— one  which  the  prodigious  versatility  of  his  own  genius,  and  the 
success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  him  in  all  his  literary 
engagements,  could  alone  justify.  He  had  for  some  time  past 
entertained  the  project  of  publishing  a ‘ Universal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,’  in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  to  be 
assisted  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cluh^  and  other  literary 
friends.^  The  prospectus  of  this  work  was  afterwards  found 
among  his  papers,  and  is  said  to  be  writ":en  with  even  more  than 
the  usual  felicity  of  his  proposals  ; but  the  scheme  itself  was  pre- 
vented by  his  untimely  death.^  It  is  idle  to  speculate  about  what 
might  have  been  the  success  of  such  a work  in  such  hands ; yet 
we  may  be  permitted  to  regret,  that  the  world  should  have  been 
disappointed  of  a publication  which  was  to  have  contained 
elaborate  articles,  on  the  studies  most  familiar  to  each,  by  John- 
son, Burke,  Reynolds,  Gibbon,  Fox,  Adam  Smith,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Garrick,  and  Dr.  Burney.® 

Goldsmith  was  now  about  to  finish  his  short  but  varied  career, 
and  close  a life  which  had  been  passed  in  a singular  alternation 
of  idleness  and  extraordinary  exertion,  of  great  privation  and 
luxurious  enjoyment,  of  dependent  beggary  and  boundless  ex- 
travagance. He  had  for  some  years  past  been  subject  to  severe 
fits  of  strangury,  which  had  probably  been  brought  on  by  his 
intemperate  habit  of  close  study,  without  taking  proper  exercise, 
while  engaged  on  his  compilations.  On  such  occasions,  he  would 
hire  a lodging  some  miles  distant  from  London,  whither  he  re- 

^ Dr.  Percy,  ‘ Life,’  p.  112. 

^ It  is  not  improbable  that  this  event  was  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the 
cold  reception  which  the  booksellers  gave  to  his  proposed  scheme,  to  wliich 
he  fondly  trusted  as  a mean  of  extricating  himself  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

^ The  idea,  however,  foreshadowed  that  since  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’ and  kindred  works.  Ephraim 
Chambers’s  great  ‘ Cyclopaedia  ’ — the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  England 
— had  gone  before ; but  that  was  only  a compilation,  and  the  work  mostly 
of  a few  hack  writers  and  some  quacks,  one  of  the  latter  being  the  Dr. 
Hill  (afterwards  knighted  by  the  King  of  Sweden),  whom  Goldsmith 
criticises  so  severely  in  his  ‘ Reverie  ’ paper  in  No.  V.  of  the  ‘ Bee.’ 
— Ed. 
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moved  with  a coacliful  of  books  ; ^ and  here  he  would  shut  him- 
self up  for  a few  weeks,  or  even  months,  till  he  had  finished  his 
task : he  then  returned  to  town,  received  the  price  of  his  manu- 
script, and  plunged  into  the  gaieties  and  dissipation  of  London, 
till  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat once  more  to  his  studies  and  country  seclusion.  But, 
latterly,  the  value  of  his  name  was  so  well  known  to  the  book- 
sellers, that  they  seldom  hesitated  to  advance  him  money  on  the 
credit  of  works  to  be  hereafter  written ; and  he  had  so  liberally 
availed  himself  of  this  means  of  relieving  present  difficulties, 
that  he  found  himself,  this  last  year,  burdened  with  his 'engage- 
ments to  a very  considerable  amount.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  he  had  already  realized  very  large  sums  by  his  works  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  1773-4,  is  said  to  have  received 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  what  he  had  published  during  that 
time.  He  was,  however,  liberal  to  excess ; he  was  also  impru- 
dent as  well  as  charitable ; his  extreme  vanity  exposed  him  to 
the  designs  of  flatterers,  and  his  simplicity  made  him  the  ready 
dupe  of  every  plausible  impostor.^  He  had,  besides,  at  a very 
early  period,  contracted  a fatal  passion  for  gaming,  which  ad- 
hered to  him  through  life,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  his  uniform  want  of  success  at  play,  and  his  own  better 
resolutions.  His  embarrassed  circumstances  now  preyed  so  much 
upon  his  mind  as  to  aggravate  the  irritability  caused  by  bodily 
pain,  under  a severe  attack  of  his  usual  malady,  and  to  induce  a 
violent  fever,  which  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  assis- 
tance. This  was  on  the  25th  March.  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr. 
Hawes,  the  apothecary,  was  the  first  person  sent  for,  and  to 
him  Goldsmith  mentioned  that  he  had  taken  some  ipecacuanha 
to  promote  a vomit ; and  he  at  the  same  time  intimated  a wish 
to  make  trial  of  his  favourite  medicine.  Dr.  James’s  powders. 

^ As  in  the  case  of  his  lodging  at  the  Edgware-road  farm-house ; f'r 
an  account  of  which  see  the  letters  to  Mr.  Pennick  with  the  Letters  ut 
the  end  of  this  volume. — Ed. 

2 The  ingenious  Mr.  Pilkington  once  called  on  him,  and  requested  the 
loan  of  two  guineas,  as  he  had  two  “ white  mice  ” for  the  Duchess  of 
M — and  wanted  tliat  sum  for  a cage  for  them.  Goldsmith  swallowed 
the  tale ; but  as  he  had  no  money,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Pilkington 
to  let  him  pawn  his  watch  : of  course  he  saw  no  more  of  his  w atcli,  or 
of  Mr.  Pilkington. — Cooke,  in  the  European  Magazine.  [Some 

editors  print  “ Duchess  of  Portland’*  instead  of  Duchess  of  M 

Mr.  Mitford  has  it  Duchess  of  Marlboi'ough.— Ed.] 
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This  Mr.  Hawes  deemed  imprudent  under  the  circumstances^ 
and  accordingly  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  reso 
lution;  but  finding  his  remonstrances  ineffectual,  he  prevailed 
with  his  patient  to  let  him  send  for  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  whose  skill 
they  had  both  great  confidence.  Dr.  Fordyce  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hawes,  that  the  powders  ought  not  to  be  administered.  Gold- 
smith, however,  persisted  in  his  resolution,  pleading  the  great 
benefit  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  medicine.^ 
Next  morning  he  was  so  much  worse,  that  his  medical  attendant 
deemed  it  proper  to  send  for  Dr.  Turton,  with  whom  he  held  a 
consultation.  The  fever  had  by  this  time  greatly  increased,  and 
the  danger  was  considerably  aggravated  by  the  patient’s  anxiety, 
probably  on  account  of  his  embarrassed  affairs.  Dr.  Johnson 
related  that,  “ When  Goldsmith  was  dying  Dr.  Turton  said  to 
him,  ‘ Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should  be,  from 
the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have : is  your  mind  at  ease  ? ’ 
Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not.”  ^ Every  effort  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  proved-  unavailing,  and  at  last  it  termi- 
nated fatally,  on  Monday,  April  4,  1774. 

Thus  died  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  faculties,  and  might  naturally  have  looked  forward 
to  a long  and  prosperous  career.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
give  him  a public  funeral,  and  his  pall  was  to  have  been  supported 
by  Lords  Louth  and  Shelburne,^  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerc,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Garrick  : ^ but  his  friends,  after  con- 
sulting together,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  have  him  buried 

^ The  writer  omits  to  say  that  the  wilful  poet  finally  had  his  way,  and 
his  James’s  powders.  This  popular  medicine  was  for  a long  time  sold  with 
other  patent  medicines  by  F.  Newbery,  the  successor  of  John  Newbery 
in  the  publishing  business  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. — Ed. 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  305.  Johnson  told  the  story  as  it  was 
told  to  him  by  Dr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Forster’s  way  of  giving  Goldsmith’s 
answer,  thus,  in  italics,  ‘‘  It  is  not  ”,  seems  hardly  warranted. — Ed. 

^ It  was  to  this  nobleman  (the  third  Earl,  afterwards  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne)  that  Goldsmith  made  his  blundering  speech,  “ I 
wonder  tliey  should  call  your  Lordship  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida  was 
a very  good  man.”  Johnson  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  this,  after 
all,  “ was  only  a blunder  in  emphasis,”  meaning,  ‘‘  I wonder  they  should 
use  Malagrihh  as  a term  of  reproach.” — Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  163. 
[Gabriel  Malagrida  was  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  enthusiast,  who  was  burnt 
in  1761  for  predicting  the  death  and  future  punishment  of  Joseph  I., 
of  Portugal,  as  a ‘^persecutor  of  the  saints,”  i.e.  the  Jesuits. — Ed.] 

■*  Dodsley’s  ‘Annual  Register,’  1774. 
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privately,  and  to  erect  a monument  for  him  afterwards  in  West- 
minster Abbey.^  His  remains  were  accordingly  deposited  in  the 
Temple  burying-ground,^  on  Saturday,  April  9 ; and  soon  after  a 
subscription  was  raised  among  his  friends  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Literary  Club,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a marble  monument  to 
his  memory.  It  was  executed  by  Nollekens,  and  placed  in  Poet’s 
Corner,  between  Gray’s  monument  and  that  of  John  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  it  the  following  Latin  inscription  : ^ — 

^ They  were  probably  influenced  in  their  decision  against  a public 
funeral,  by  the  circumstance  of  Goldsmith  having  died  in  debt,  as  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  his  executor,  admitted,  to  the  amount  of  c£*2,000.  “ Was 

ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? ” said  Johnson,  commenting  upon  this 
latter  fact : see  Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson,’  vol.  v.,  p.  188. 

2 In  1837,  the  authorities  had  a memorial  slab  fixed  in  the  Temple 
Church,  and  this  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  vestry.  Later,  in  1860, 
they  placed  a grave-stone  in  the  burial-ground  ; but  this  is  understood 
as  being  only  a conjectural  marking  of  the  actual  grave-place.  It  indi- 
cates one  of  two  spots  still  in  controversy,  and  each  having  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  exact  place  of  interment  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. See  T.  C.  Noble,  1880,  in  Cassell’s  ^London,’  vol.  i.,  p.  171. — Ed. 

^ Upon  the  subject  of  this  inscription,  Dr.  Johnson  received  a curious 
Tound-Tohin  from  the  members  of  the  Club,  and  some  other  friends  of 
Goldsmith,  suggesting  that  it  should  be  in  English,  on  the  plea  that  “ the 
memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
language  to  which  his  works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament.” 
The  remonstrance  farther  hinted,  that  the  character  of  the  deceased  as  a 
writer,  particularly  as  a poet,  was  not  delineated  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness. This  paper  was  written  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  to  Mr.  Burke’s 
dictation,  and  was  signed  in  the  form  of  a round-robin  ; among  others, 
by  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Joseph  Warton,  Gibbon,  Colman,  and 
R.  B.  Sheridan.  Johnson  professed  himself  ready  to  make  any  minor 
alterations,  but  stoutly  resisted  the  proposal  of  having  it  in  English  ; and 
added  that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  language 
of  the  country  of  which  a learned  man  was  a native  was  not  the  fit 
language  for  his  epitaph,  which  should  be  in  ancient  and  permanent  lan- 
guage. ‘‘  Consider,”  he  exclaimed  to  a friend,  who  argued  in  favour  of 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph  being  in  English,  ‘‘  how  you  should  feel  were  you 
to  find  at  Rotterdam  an  epitaph  on  Erasmus  in  Butch  / ” Vide  Boswell’s 
‘Johnson,’  vol.  vi.,  p,  209.  The  two  cases,  however,  are  not  similar.  There 
might  be  a propriety  in  giving  a Latin  inscription  to  Erasmus,  whose 
fame  is  identified  with  that  language,  but  Goldsmith’s  reputation  is 
purely  national,  and  the  language  by  which  he  immortalized  his  name 
will  naturally  appear  to  be  the  most  proper  for  his  epitaph.  Perhaps  the 
only  weighty  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  Latin  in  monumental 
inscriptions  is,  that  from  its  genius  it  admits  of  greater  brevity,  and 
conveys  a less  doubtful  construction  than  belong  to  modern  languages  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  oui-  own. 
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OLIVAKII  GOLDSMITH, 

POETiE,  PHYSICI,  HISTORICI, 

QUI  NULLUM  PEKE  SCRIBENDI  GENUS 
NON  TETIGIT, 

NULLUM  QUOD  TETIGIT  NON  ORNAVIT  ; 

SIVE  RISUS  ESSENT  MOVENDI, 

SIVE  LACRTMJE, 

AFFECTUUM  POTENS,  AT  LENIS  DOMINATOR  5 
INGENIO  SUBLIMIS,  VIVIDUS,  VERSATILIS, 

ORATIONE  GRANDIS,  NITIDUS,  VENUSTUS  : 

HOC  MONUMENTO  MEMORIAM  COLUIT 
SODALIUM  AMOR, 

AMICORUM  TIDES, 

LECTORUM  VENERATIO. 

NATUS  IN  HIBERNIA,  FORNLE  LONGFORDIENS.S, 

IN  LOCO  CUI  NOMEN  PALLAS, 

NOV.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI:^ 

EBLANiE  LITERIS  INSTITUTES  5 
OBIIT  LONDINI, 

APRIL  IV,  MDCCLXXIV.^ 

Jolinson  also  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend  with  the 
following  Greek  tetrastic : 

Top  rdcpov  htjopdag  tov  'OXifSapoio,  Kovirjv 
"Acppoui  pLYf  aspvrjv,  Trodeaui  ttcltsl* 

01(71  psprjXe  (pvGigj  pkrpijjv  TraXato/p, 

KXaisTS  TTOirjTfJV,  [(TTOplKOV,  (pvtTiKov,^ 


^ Here  are  two  mistakes,  as  we  have  pointed  out  at  ante,  p.  2 : Gold- 
smith was  born,  Nov.  10,  1728. — Ed. 

Translation. — To  the  memory  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  poet,  naturalist, 
and  historian,  who  left  scarcely  any  species  of  writing  untouched  or  un- 
adorned by  his  pen  : a powerful  but  gentle  master  of  the  passions,  both 
in  exciting  mirth,  and  in  drawing  forth  tears  ; of  a genius  sublime,  pene- 
trating, versatile;  in  expression  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful this 
monument  has  been  consecrated  by  the  affection  of  his  companions,  the 
attachment  of  his  friends,  and  the  veneration  of  his  readers.  He  was 
born  at  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney  and  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland,  November  29,  1731  : he  was  educated  at  Dublin;  and  died  in 
London,  April  4,  1774. 

® Boswell,  vol.  V.,  p.  189  ; Percy,  &c.  It  may  be  imitated  thus, — 

Stranger,  behold  the  tomb  where  Goldsmith  lies. 

Nor  with  rash  foot  his  awful  dust  profane  : 

Ye  who  love  history’s  page,  and  ye  who  prize 
The  works  of  Nature,  or  the  muse’s  strain, 

Lament, — for  one  demands  your  friendly  tear 
To  science,  history,  and  the  muses  dear. 
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Goldsmitli’s  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing.^ His  stature  was  under  the  middle  size ; bis  body  strongly 
built ; bis  features  large  and  coarse  ; bis  complexion  pale,  or 
ratber  sallow ; bis  forebead  low ; bis  face  almost  round,  and 
pitted  with  small  pox.  His  address  was  that  of  an  awkward 
pedant  affecting  tbe  easy  manners  of  a gentleman  ; and  in  bis 
dress  be  was,  by  turns,  slovenly  to  excess,  and  outrageously  fine. 
Yet  tbe  concurring  testimony  of  bis  contemporaries  describes 
bim  as  in  no  ordinary  degree  vain  of  bis  personal  appearance,  and 
as  extremely  impatient  of  tbe  merriment  wbicb  bis  pretensions 
in  tbis  respect  provoked  among  bis  companions.  Tbe  following 
amusing  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Boswell,  with  bis  usual  graphic 
power.  He  bad  invited  a literary  party  to  dine  at  bis  lodgings, 
and  among  others.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Garrick.  They  had  to  wait  some  little  time  for  one  of  tbe  com- 
pany who  was  late  of  arriving  : “ Goldsmith,  to  divert  tbe  tedious 
minutes,  strutted  about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and,  I believe, 
was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonderfully  prone  to 
such  impressions.  ‘ Come,  come,’  said  Garrick,  ‘ talk  no  more 
of  that.  You  are  perhaps  the  worst — eh,  eb  ! ’ Goldsmith  was 
eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  bim,  when  Garrick  went  on^ 
laughing  ironically, — ‘Nay!  you  will  always  look  like  a gentle- 
man ; but  I am  talking  of  being  well  or  ill  dresf — ‘ W ell,  let 
me  tell  you,’  said  Goldsmith,  ‘ when  my  tailor  brought  home  my 
bloom  coloured  coat,  be  said.  Sir,  I have  a favour  to  beg  of  you. 
When  anybody  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to 
mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.’  Johnson. 
— ‘ Why,  Sir,  that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 
attract  crowds  to  gaze  on  it ; and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him, 
and  see  how  well  he  could  make  a coat  even  of  so  absurd  a 
colour.’  ” 2 Upon  another  occasion,  when  he  was  travelling  in 
France,  in  1770,  with  the  two  Miss  Hornecks,  and  their  mother, 
he  was  seriously  offended  that  the  young  ladies  excited  more 
attention  than  himself.^ 

^ For  an  account  of  Goldsmith’s  portraits  see  Appendix  to  this  ‘Life/ 
p.  62.— Ed. 

2 Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  Bohn,  vol.  hi.,  p.  85. 

2 Ibid,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191.  This  absurd  story  has  been  very  effectually 
refuted  by  Mrs.  Gwyn  (Mary  Horneck)  herself.  Or,  rather,  that  lady, 
while  confirming  the  circumstances  narrated,  shows,  what  most  persons 
will  have  imagined  was  the  case,  that  Goldsmith’s  remark  was  simply  a 
pleasanrry  inteiuled  for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies. — Ed. 
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But  his  love  of  praise  was  not  satisfied  with  claiming  admira- 
tion for  his  personal  appearance,  or  his  mental  accomplishments  ; 
he  was  also  jealous  of  the  applause  which  was  earned  by  others 
for  arts  in  which  he  could  have  no^  pretensions  to  excel,  and  for 
excellence  which  could  not  be  to  him  a legitimate  object  of  am- 
bition. Happening  to  be  present  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Fan- 
toccini^ when  someone  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  dexterity 
with  which  a puppet  was  made  to  toss  a pike,  he  could  not  bear 
to  hear  it  praised,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth,  “ Pshaw  I 
I can  do  it  better  myself.”  ^ “ He  afterwards,”  continues  Bos- 

well, “ went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper,  and  broke  his  shin 
in  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  better  he 
could  jump  over  a stick  than  the  puppets.”  So  remarkable  a 
feature  of  his  character  was  this  extreme  unwillingness  that  any 
other  should,  for  whatever  cause,  share  that  attention  which  he 
thought  exclusively  due  to  himself,  that  his  companions  some- 
times took  advantage  of  it  to  make  it  appear  in  a very  ridiculous 
light.  The  following  story,  which,  if  related  of  any  other  man, 
would  scarcely  obtain  credit,  on  any  evidence,  is  told  by  Mr. 
Croker,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend,  Colonel  O’Moore,  who  was 
himself  present  on  the  occasion  : — 

“One  afternoon,  as  Colonel  O’Moore  and  Mr.  Burke  were 
going  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  they  observed  Gold- 
smith (also  on  his  way  to  Sir  Joshua’s)  standing  near  a crowd  of 
people,  who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign  women  in 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Leicester  Square.  ‘ Observe 
Goldsmith,’  said  Mr.  Burke  to  O’ Moore,  ‘ and  mark  what  passes 
between  him  and  me  by-and-by  at  Sir  Joshua’s.’  They  passed 
on,  and  arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came  soon  after,  and  Mr. 
Burke  affected  to  receive  him  very  coolly.  This  seemed  to  vex 
poor  Goldsmith,  who  begged  Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him.  Burke  appeared  very  re- 
luctant to  speak,  but,  after  a good  deal  of  pressing,  said,  ‘ that 
he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep  up  an  intimacy  with  one  wha 
could  be  guilty  of  such  monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had 
just  exhibited  in  the  square.’  Goldsmith,  with  great  earnestness, 
protested  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  meant.  ‘ Why,’  said 
Burke,  ‘ did  you  not  exclaim,  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those 

^ Boswell,  vol.  ii.,p.  191.  There  is  a somewhat  different  version  of 
the  same  story  told  by  Murphy  in  his  ‘ Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Dr.  Johnson.’ 
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women,  What  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring  with 
such  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezeoels,  while  a man  of  your 
talents  passed  by  unnoticed  ? ’ Goldsmith  was  horror-struck, 
and  said,  ‘ Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend,  I did  not  say  so  ? ’ — 
‘ Nay,’  replied  Burke,  ‘ if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I have 
known  it  ? ’ — ‘ That’s  true,’  answered  Goldsmith,  with  great 
humility ; ‘ I am  very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish  : I do  recollect 
that  something  of  the  hind  passed  through  my  mind,  hut  I did  not 
thinh  I had  uttered  it,"'  ” ^ 

He  was  also  envious  of  the  reputation  which  any  of  his  brother 
authors  obtained  by  their  writings  ; or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  that  jealousy  which  is 
generally  felt  of  one  another,  by  fellow-craftsmen,  and  by  none 
more  strongly  than  by  those  who  belong  to  the  irritable  race  of 
bards.  As  he  had  neither  the  art  nor  the  prudence  to  conceal 
liis  spleen,  he  incurred  the  odium  of  ill  nature,  without  exciting 
the  sympathy  which  he  aimed  at.  Of  this  unfortunate  disposi- 
tion, Boswell,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  has  recorded  numerous 
instances ; but  they  are  generally  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
indiscreet  ebidlitions  of  restless  vanity  than  as  proofs  of  a malicious 
disposition.  Boswell  indeed  appears  to  have  entertained  an  un- 
iiccountable  grudge  against  Goldsmith,  and  misses  no  opportunity 
of  presenting  him  in  an  unfavourable  light : we  must  therefore 
take  the  character  which  he  draws  of  him  with  some  grains  of 
allowance.  There  appears  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  portrait,  since  his  description  is  for 
the  most  part  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  other  contemporaries 
who  were  disposed  to  view  the  poet’s  eccentricities  with  a more 
friendly  eye,  as  Cumberland,  Davies,  and  Dr.  Percy.  We  do  not 
mention  Sir  John  Hawkins,  whose  general  malignity  makes  his 
statements  questionable,  and  his  portrait  of  no  value  ; nor  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  who,  as  a woman  and  a Avit,  may  be  suspected  of  writing 
sometimes  with  a greater  regard  for  effect  than  love  of  truth. 

That  the  impression  which  he  made  in  society,  was  not  equal 
to  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his  writings  is  certain ; 
that  he  was  the  mere  idiot  in  conversation,  which  he  is  sometimes 
represented,  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  questioned.  His  misfor- 
tune was,  that  he  had  an  unconquerable  desire  to  shine  in  every 
company  to  which  he  was  introduced,  and  upon  every  subject 
which  chanced  to  be  started  in  conversation.  But  for  obtaining 
* Note  by  Croker  in  Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  Bohn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 
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colloquial  fame  he  was  entirely  disqualified  by  his  eagerness  of 
controversy,  and  the  great  hurry  and  confusion  of  his  ideas, 
added  to  a confirmed  habit  of  stammering,  and  incredible  igno- 
rance on  general  topics  : for  though  his  intellectual  powers  were 
such  that  he  could  easily  make  himself  master  of  any  study  to 
which  he  chose  to  direct  his  application,  his  stock  of  available 
knowledge  was  always  extremely  limited ; and  even  upon  those 
subjects  which  he  had  treated  in  the  most  masterly  manner  in  his 
closet,  he  would,  in  conversation,  betray  an  ignorance  altogether 
unaccountable.  It  was  in  reference  to  this,  that  Mr.  Chamier, 
after  listening  for  some  time  to  his  conversation,  said  to  a friend, 
“Well,  I do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem  (the  ‘ Traveller’)  him- 
self, and  let  me  tell  you  this  is  believing  a great  deal.”  ^ Another 
of  his  friends  ^ observed  of  him,  that  “ no  man  was  more  foolish 
when  he  had  not  a pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had.” 
His  fondness  for  paradox  contributed  to  make  his  conversation 
still  more  absurd  ; and  as  he  had  no  settled  notions  upon  almost 
any  subject,  he  often  spoke  at  random,  and  was  easily  led  into* 
contradictions.  This  general  character  of  his  conversation  is  con- 
firmed by  almost  all  his  literary  friends,^  yet  it  is  scarcely  borne- 
out  by  the  specimens  which  Boswell  gives,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  John- 
son,’ which  are  at  least  equal  to  those  recorded  of  the  great 
lexicographer’s  other  companions  ; and  this  fact  would  almost 
seem  to  warrant  a suspicion,  that  Goldsmith’s  independence  of 
spirit,  and  determination  to  assume  a leading  part  in  every  dis- 
cussion, rather  than  the  silliness  of  his  remarks,  provoked  the 
severity  of  his  companions.  In  other  words,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a hore  rather  than  a fool  in  conversation.  The  following 
anecdotes  show  that  he  could  occasionally  utter  a good  thing.  He 
was  one  day  in  company  observing  that  he  thought  he  could 
write  a good  fable ; he  men^ned  the  simplicity  which  that  kind 
of  composition  requires,  and  remarked,  that  in  most  fables,  the 
animals  introduced  seldom  talk  in  character.  “ For  instance,” 
said  he,  “ the  fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their 
heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
birds : the  skill  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little  fishes.” 
While  he  indulged  himself  in  these  speculations,  he  observed 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  vii.,  p.  85. 

2 Dr.  Johnson.  See  Boswell’s  ‘ Life  ’ (Langton’s  contributions),  vol, 
vii.,  p.  376. 

^ Boswell,  Percy,  Hawkins,  Reynolds,  Beattie,  &c. 
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Jolinson  sliakmj?  his  sides  with  laughter;  upon  which  he  smartly 
proceeded,  “ Why,  Doctor  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you 
aeem  to  think ; for  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they 
would  talk  like  whales.”  ^ At  another  time,^  when  he  and 
Johnson  were  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  former  observed, 

“Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis  : ” 

When  they  got  to  Temple  Bar,  Goldsmith  stopped  his  friend, 
and  pointing  to  the  heads  upon  it,  in  allusion  to  Johnson’s 
Jacobite  principles,  and  perhaps  his  own,  he  slily  whispered, 

“ Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.”  ® 

But  although  it  is  admitted  that  Goldsmith  did  not  excel  in 
conversation,  we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  a reproach 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  some  men  of  the  first  eminence 
in  literature.  “ There  are  men,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ whose 
powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  in- 
tellectual vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation  ; whom  merriment 
confuses  and  objection  disconcerts;  whose  bashfulness  restrains 
their  exertion,  and  suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of 
speaking  is  past ; or  whose  attention  to  their  own  character 
makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard  w’hat  has  not  been  con- 
sidered, and  cannot  be  recalled.”  ^ Addison’s  character  in  this 
respect  is  well  known  ; and  it  is  recorded  of  Corneille,  that  when 
the  Duchess  of  Bambouillet,  who  was  charmed  with  his  tragedies, 
invited  him  to  join  the  other  wits  who  frequented  her  house,  he 
became  the  butt  of  the  company ; his  conversation  was  dry  and 
distrait^  and  the  author  of  the  ‘ Cid  ’ and  ‘ Cinna  ’ needed  all  the 
fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  writings,  to  save  him  from 
being  set  down  as  a mere  fool.  La  Fontaine  is  another  instance 
of  tlie  same  kind.  Of  Dryden  we  are  told  ^ that  he  was  sluggish 
and  uninteresting  in  conversation, — 

“ To  writing  bred,  he  knew  not  what  to  say.’’ 

And  the  lively,  agreeable,  egotistical  Montaigne,  is  said  to  have 
retained  his  egotism  alone  in  society.  After  all,  it  need  not  ex- 
cite our  astonishment,  that  Nature  should  seldom  unite  every 
species  of  excellence  in  the  same  individual,  and  that,  where  she 
h is  bestowed  great  powers  of  intellect,  she  should  withhold  those 

* Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  274.  2 Ihid.j  vol.  iii.,  p.  282. 

^ And  mr  name  may,  perhaps,  be  mixed  with  theirs! 

* Johnson’s  ‘ Lives  of  tlie  Poets.’  ^ Ibid, 
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lighter  graces  by  which  men  less  highly  gifted  establish  their 
sole  claim  to  notice.  Goldsmith  certainly  formed  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  His  best  claim  to  respect  stands  recorded 
in  his  writings : of  his  conversational  talents  his  contemporaries 
alone  could  judge,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  describing  them  as 
being  beneath  mediocrity.  Horace  Walpole,  who  disliked  the 
man,  though  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the 
author,  happily  enough  characterized  him  as  “ an  inspired  idiot;  ” ^ 
and  Garrick,  who  knew  him  intimately  as  a companion,  describes 
him  as  one  “ who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll : ” 
Cumberland  says,  ‘‘  he  had  gleams  of  eloquence,  and  at  times  a 
majesty  of  thought;  but  in  general,  his  tongue  and  pen  had  two 
very  different  styles  of  talking.”  ® Goldsmith  himself  confessed 
this  when  he  said  that  he  always  got  the  better  when  he  argued 
alone : he  felt  a superiority  in  his  study,  which  he  could  not 
maintain  in  the  gladiatorship  of  conversation.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, indeed,  who  always  showed  himself  his  warm  friend,  affected 
to  think  that  he  sometimes  spoke  foolishly  from  design,  as  he 
was  often  known  to  complain  of  the  hardship  to  which  men,  who 
had  raised  themselves  to  eminence,  were  exposed,  in  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  sympathies  of  their  feUow-men,  to  whom,  when 
they  became  objects  of  envy,  they  ceased  to  be  objects  of  affec- 
tion : ^ and  Dr.  Beattie  professed  himself  of  Sir  Joshua’s  opinion. 
But  there  is  too  much  of  refinement  in  the  supposition  to  make 
it  probable ; and  of  all  men.  Goldsmith  was  the  least  likely 
to  sacrifice  a particle  of  the  immediate  applause  which  he 
could  command  by  talking  sensibly,  to  any  distant  and  quiet 
advantage  which  he  might  expect  to  derive  from  an  assumption 
of  folly. 

Of  his  occasional  absence  of  mind,  a curious  instance  has  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Percy,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duchess  of 
^Northumberland.®  On  one  of  the  parades  at  Bath,  w^here  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  accustomed  to  spend  part  of  the  summer, 
the  Duke  had  hired  a house  adjoining  that  which  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Nugent.®  Goldsmith,  who  was  then  on  a visit  to  the 

* Davies’  ‘Life  of  Garrick,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  152.  Some  editions  have  it 
not,  however.  See  our  Appendix,  p.  63. — Ed. 

^ See  the  note  to  ‘ Retaliation,’  Poems,  p.  52. — Ed. 

® Cumberland’s  ‘ Memoirs.’  ^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson.’ 

® See  the  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  by  Dr.  Percy,  so  often  quoted. 

® Viscount  Clare,  to  whom  Goldsmith  addressed  his  poem,  ‘The 
Haunch  of  Venison.’ 
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latter,  one  morning  walked  up  into  the  Duke’s  dining-room,  as 
he  and  the  Duchess  were  preparing  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  In 
a manner  the  most  free  and  easy,  he  threw  himself  on  a sofa ; 
and  as  he  was  then  perfectly  known  to  them  both,  they  inquired 
of  him  the  Bath  news  of  the  day.  But  as  he  appeared  to  be 
rather  in  a meditative  humour,  they  guessed  there  was  some  mis- 
take, and  therefore  endeavoured,  by  easy  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion on  their  part,  to  prevent  his  becoming  embarrassed.  When 
breakfast  was  served  up,  they  invited  him  to  stay  and  partake  of 
it ; and  then  poor  Goldsmith,  awaking  from  his  reverie,  declared 
he  thought  he  had  been  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Nugent, 
and  with  a confusion  probably  equal  to  that  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Duke,  hastily  withdrew ; not,  however,  till  the  good- 
humoured  Duke  and  Duchess  had  made  him  promise  to  return 
and  dine  with  them. 

His  good-nature  formed  a very  prominent  feature  in  his 
character ; and  though,  among  his  literary  companions,  it  was 
sometimes  obscured  by  a passing  cloud  of  jealousy  at  applause 
bestowed  upon  a literary  rival,  it  was  conspicuous  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  inferiors,  and  he  was  especially  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  children.  Of  this  George  Colman  the  younger  re- 
cords, after  his  flippant  manner,  the  following  instance : 

“ I was  only  five  years  old  when  Goldsmith  took  me  on  his 
knee,  while  he  was  drinking  cofifee  one  evening  with  my  father, 
and  began  to  play  with  me  ; which  amiable  act  I returned,  with 
the  ingratitude  of  a peevish  brat,  by  giving  him  a very  smart 
slap  in  the  face  : it  must  have  been  a tingler,  for  it  left  the  marks 
of  my  little  spiteful  paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage 
was  followed  by  summary  justice,  and  I was  locked  up  by  my  in- 
dignant father  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  im- 
prisonment in  the  dark.  Here  I began  to  howl  and  scream  most 
abominably;  which  was  no  bad  step  towards  liberation,  since 
those  who  were  not  inclined  to  pity  me,  might  be  likely  to  set 
me  free  for  the  purpose  of  abating  a nuisance. 

“ At  length  a generous  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me  from 
jeopardy ; and  that  generous  friend  was  no  other  than  the  man  I 
had  so  wantonly  molested  by  assault  and  battery, — it  was  the 
tender-hearted  Doctor  himself,  with  a lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  a smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was  still  partially  red 
from  the  effects  of  my  petulance.  I sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he 
fondled  and  soothed,  till  I began  to  brighten.  Goldsmith,  who,  in 
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regard  to  children,  was  like  the  Village  Preacher  he  has  so 
beautifully  described — for  ^ 

“ ‘ Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distress’d  ’ — 

seized  the  propitious  moment  of  returning  good  humour : so  he 
put  down  the  candle,  and  began  to  conjure.  He  placed  three 
liats,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  upon  the  carpet,  and  a 
shilling  under  each ; the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  ‘ Hey,  presto,  cockolorurn ! ’ cried  the  Doctor ; 
and,  lo ! on  uncovering  the  shillings  which  had  been  dispersed, 
each  beneath  a separate  hat,  they  were  all  found  congregated 
under  one.  I was  no  politician  at  five  years  old,  and  therefore 
might  not  have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  all  under  one  crown ; but,  as  I was 
also  no  conjurer,  it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  Astonishment 
might  have  amounted  to  awe  for  one  who  appeared  to  me  gifted 
with  the  power  of  performing  miracles,  if  the  good-nature  of  the 
man  had  not  obviated  my  dread  of  the  magician  : but,  fi:’om  that 
time,  whenever  the  Doctor  came  to  visit  my  father,  I 

“ ‘ Pluck’d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile  ; 

a game  at  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordial 
friends  and  merry  playfellows.  Our  unequal  companionship  varied 
somewhat,  in  point  of  sports,  as  I grew  older,  but  it  did  not  last 
long, — my  senior  playmate  died,  alas  ! in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
some  months  after  I had  attained  my  eleventh.  His  death,  it  has 
been  thought,  was  hastened  by  ‘ mental  inquietude  ! ’ If  this  sup- 
position be  true,  never  did  the  turmoils  of  life  subdue  a mind 
more  warm  with  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow- 
creatures — but  his  character  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads. 
In  aU  the  numerous  accounts  of  his  virtues  and  his  foibles,  his 
genius  and  absurdities,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  world,  his  ‘ compassion  for  another’s  woe,’  was  always  pre- 
dominant : and  my  trivial  story  of  his  humouring  a froward 
child  weighs  but  as  a feather  in  the  recorded  scale  of  his  benevo- 
lence.” ‘ 

Of  Goldsmith’s  moral  character,  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  either  in 
terms  of  praise  or  blame.  That  his  conduct,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  highly  irregular,  is  undeniable.  T t 
is  probable,  also,  that  at  this  period  his  religious  principles  were 
* ‘ Random  Records,’  1830,  vol.  i.,  pp.  110-112, 
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not  more  settled  than  his  notions  upon  most  other  subjects;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  sometimes  talked  of  sacred  things  with  unbe- 
coming levity.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  his  opinions  became  more  correct.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  of  him,  in  1763,  “Doctor  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first 
men  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a very  worthy  man  too. 
He  has  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right.”  ^ In 
his  writings,  he  shows  himself  uniformly  the  friend  of  virtue,  and 
the  advocate  of  religion ; and  even  those  who  are  least  disposed 
to  look  upon  this  as  a sufficient  test  of  a man’s  real  sentiments, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  author  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of 
Wakefield,’  however  much  he  may  have  erred  in  his  own  conduct, 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  deeply  imbued  with  belief  in  the 
truth,  and  reverence  for  the  character,  of  religion.  Possessing  a 
warm  heart  and  generous  affections,  he  was  at  all  times  liberal  to  the 
distressed ; of  an  unsuspicious  temper,  he  often  became  the  dupe 
of  the  designing  and  the  worthless.  He  would  rise  from  his  bed 
at  midnight,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a street  beggar ; and  perhaps 
finish  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  a gaming-table,  where  he 
hazarded  without  scruple  the  money  which  properly  belonged  to 
•some  industrious  tradesman,  his  creditor  : yet  no  one  has  more 
happily  ridiculed  or  more  severely  condemned  the  character  of 
the  man  who  is  generous  before  he  is  just.^  His  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason  : nothing  is 
more  apt  to  lead  to  occasional  departure  from  truth  than  inordi- 
nate vanity.  His  fictions,  however,  were  harmless — so  far  as 
falsehood  can  ever  be  harmless — since  they  were  generally  in- 
tended not  to  injure  others,  but  to  convey  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  his  own  importance : they  were  also  harmless  in  another  point 
of  view,  since  they  were  often  so  little  plausible  as  to  be  easily 
detected.^  But  while  we  must  deny  him  the  praise  of  virtue,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  his  faults  have  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  his  own  simplicity,  and  that  we  need  therefore  make  the 

* Boswell’s  ^ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

^ See  his  admirable  Essay  on  ^ Justice  and  Generosity,’  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Lysippus,  in  the  third  number  of  the  ‘ Bee.’ 

^ He  once  told  a clergyman,  who  himself  mentioned  it  to  Boswell,  that 
he  had  a brother  Dean  of  Durham.  Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson,’ vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 
[Boswell  adds — “ I am  willing  to  hope  that  there  may  have  been  some 
mistake  as  to  this  anecdote,  though  I had  it  from  a dignitary  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  his  near  relation,  was  Dean  of  Cloyne 
in  1747.”— Ed.] 
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less  allowance  for  secret  sins.  As  the  generality  of  men  are  more 
wicked  than  they  appear,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  sus- 
fpected  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  appears  more  faulty  than  he  really 
was ; at  least  it  may  be  surmised  that  his  vices  were  not  so  much 
worse,  or  more  numerous,  than  those  of  many  who  left  a better 
character,  as  that  he  had  less  art  to  conceal  them.  His  simplicity 
in  this  respect  does,  however,  form  no  proper  justification  of  his 
‘Conduct;  and  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented,  that  he  who 
showed  himself  so  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  a virtuous 
life,  should  have  indulged  in  irregularities  which  every  good  man 
must  condemn.  Yet  such  was  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  and 
the  general  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
follies  and  his  faults,  he  has  more  of  our  kindness  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  whose  conduct  may  have  been  less  exception- 
able. 

Goldsmith  was  fond  of  representing  himself  as  a cool  calcula- 
ting man  of  the  world,  who  had  seen  too  much  of  mankind  to  be 
easily  imposed  upon.  In  a letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  written 
about  the  year  1759,  he  says,  “I  have  passed  my  days  among  a 
parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their 
suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.”  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  his  pretension  to  a character  so  very  opposite  to  his 
real  temper.  He  was  the  most  unguarded  and  least  suspicious  of 
men.  He  was  the  dupe  of  every  impostor  who  could  trump  up  a 
fictitious  tale  of  woe,  the  victim  of  every  needy  adventurer,  and 
every  idle  projector  who  chose  to  solicit  his  patronage  ; and  he 
kept  open  house  for  a whole  host  of  his  poorer  countrymen,  even 
at  a time  when  his  own  means  of  subsistence  were  both  scanty  and 
precarious.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  charge  this  last  circumstance, 
on  his  liability  to  imposition;  his  benevolence  was  real,  and  he  was 
often  incapable  of  resisting  importunity,  even  w^hen  he  doubted 
the  justice  of  the  claim  : but  it  is  certain,  that  his  unsuspicious 
temper  made  him  frequently  the  dupe  of  imposture,  in  cases  where 
there  was  not  the  most  distant  claim  upon  his  sympathy. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  strictures  on  Goldsmith’s  moral 
character,  there  is  an  apparently  inconsistent  mixture  of  praise 
and  blame.  But  his  character  really  consisted  so  much  of  con- 
tradictions, that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  as  a whole ; his  faults 
and  his  virtues  were  so  blended  together,  and  formed  so  hetero- 
geneous a mass,  that  he  cannot  perhaps  be  more  justly  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Garrick,  who  represents  him  as — 
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“ This  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet.” 

In  these  remarks  we  have  been  considering  Goldsmith^s  morals^ 
exclusively  in  reference  to  his  conduct : were  we  to  judge  of 
them  by  the  principles  which  he  recommends  in  all  his  works,  we 
should  find  less  to  censure.  The  purity  of  sentiment,  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression,  which  pervade  his  writings,  render  them  as 
unobjectionable  in  point  of  morals,  as  they  are  admirable  in  point 
of  taste.  The  man  had  his  failings  ; but  the  author  is  always  the 
friend  of  innocence  and  the  advocate  of  virtue. 

As  a prose  writer,  Goldsmith  is  generally  acknowledged  to  stand 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  merit.  He  has  the  happy  art  of  always 
engaging  the  attention,  and  communicating  interest  to  whatever 
subject  employs  his  pen  : he  never  tires  his  reader  by  unnecessary 
minuteness,  and  seldom  disappoints  curiosity  by  superficial  brevity. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  highly  gifted  contemporaries,  he  was- 
a man  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could  do.^  His  style,  though  not  always  critically  correct,  is  ever 
easy,  elegant,  and  expressive.  “ There  is  something,”  says  Cum- 
berland,^ in  Goldsmith’s  prose,  that,  to  my  ear,  is  uncommonly 
sweet  and  harmonious  ; it  is  clear,  simple,  easy  to  be  understood  : 
we  never  want  to  read  his  period  twice  over,  except  for  the  plea- 
sure it  bestows  ; obscurity  never  calls  us  back  to  a repetition  of 
it.”  This  style,  too,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
Boswell,  it  is  true,  calls  him  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  John- 
sonian school:  but,  as  Mr.  Croker  justly  observes, — “Boswell 
imagined  that  all  the  literary  men  in  England  were  mere  planets, 
moving  round,  and  borrowing  light  from  his  great  luminary,  John- 
son. Goldsmith  was  an  ornament  of  the  Johnsonian  society^  but 
in  what  respect  can  he  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Johnsonian 
school?  ” ^ Johnson  himself  disclaimed  him  as  an  imitator  of  his 
style  ; and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  laboured 
pomp  and  massy  state  of  Johnson’s  periods,  than  the  easy  grace’ 
and  attic  elegance  of  Goldsmith.  As  a writer  of  essays,  he  has 
had  no  equal  since  the  days  of  Addison.  From  the  judgment  dis- 

* In  ‘ Jupiter  and  Mercury,  a Fable,’  one  of  the  retorts  upon  Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Ketaliation  : ’ see  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.  It  was  printed  in  Dodsley's 
‘ Annual  Register,’  1776,  and  in  Davies’s  ‘ Life  of  Garrick,’  1780,  vol.  ii.,. 
p.  157.— Ed. 

2 Dr.  Johnson.  See  also  p.  58. 

3 Cumberland’s  ‘ Memoirs,’  1806,  4to,  p.  258. 

See  Roswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  ii.,  pp.  194,  199. 
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played  in  the  few  pieces  of  criticism  which  he  has  left,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  excelled  in  this  art,  had  he 
devoted  to  it  a greater  share  of  attention.  His  little  tales  are 
admirably  told ; but  the  subjects  are  generally  borrowed,  most 
frequently  from  the  French  writers.  The  story  of  ‘ Alcander 
and  Septimius’  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  composition 
in  the  English  language.^  Of  the  ‘ Yicar  of  Wakefield,’  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  It  has  been  long  an  established  favourite 
with  the  public,  and  if  it  can  receive  any  addition  to  the  praise 
which  this  extensive  popularity  implies,  it  must  derive  it  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  elicited  the  following  high  eulogium 
from  one  who  was  himself  the  greatest  master  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive that  the  world  has  ever  seen  : “ The  admirable  ease  and 

grace  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  truth  with  which 
the  principal  characters  are  designed,  make  the  ‘Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ’ one  of  the  most  delicious  morsels  of  fictitious  composition 
on  which  the  human  mind  was  ever  employed.  ...  We  read  it 
in  youth  and  in  age — we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless 
the  memory  of  an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to 
human  nature.”  ® ‘ The  Citizen  of  the  World,’  written  in  imitation 
of  Montesquieu’s  ‘ Lettres  Persannes,’  is  a work  of  great  merit.  It 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  French  writer  in  the  learning  and  judg- 
ment which  it  displays,  and  surpasses  it  in  wit,  humour,  delicacy, 
and  variety. 

As  a poet,  Goldsmith  ranks  higher  than  any  other  English 
author  who  has  written  so  little,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Gray.  It  has  indeed  been  the  fashion  to  decry  that  school  of 
poetry  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  Pope  is  the  acknow- 
ledged head ; and  some  ingenious  critics  have  attempted  to  show 
that  its  disciples  have  no  just  claim  even  to  the  name  of  poet.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  this  discussion.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  has  declared  for  Pope  and  his  followers  : 
and  if  authority  be  required,  it  is  surely  not  asking  too  much, 
that,  in  a question  regarding  poetry,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  of  Lord  Byron,  the  best  critic  and  the  best  poet  of  modern 
times,  shall  be  allowed  to  have  as  much  weight  as  that  of  Warton, 
and  Bowles,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  Though  Goldsmith  has 

‘ See  the  ‘ Bee,’ No.  1. 

^ Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  his  ‘ Memoir  of  Goldsmith.’ 

For  some  account  of  Goldsmith’s  lost  second  novel,  see  our  Ap- 
pendix to  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield.’ — Ed. 
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been  included  in  the  same  censure  with  Pope,  it  may  be  observed} 
that  he  possesses  sufficient  originality  to  distinguish  him  in  many 
important  respects  from  his  school.^  He  is  not  more  the  pupil  of 
Pope,  than  Pope  himself  is  the  pupil  of  Dryden : and  if,  in  some 
respects,  he  falls  short  of  his  master,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  iu 
others,  he  has  greatly  excelled  him.  In  simplicity,  elegance,  and 
pathos.  Goldsmith  has  no  superior. 

The  ‘ Traveller  ’ is  a noble  production.  It  combines  the  highest 
beauties  of  ethic  and  descriptive  poetry.  Here  is,  indeed,  little 
room  for  invention ; but  its  absence  is  compensated  by  a variety 
of  interesting  pictures,  and  a succession  of  the  most  pleasing^ 
images.  Imagination,  which  good  critics  are  agreed  in  consider- 
ing as  essential  to  a true  poet.  Goldsmith  possessed  in  a very  high 
degree,  if  this  faculty  be  rightly  described  as  “ that  which  strongly 
impresses  on  the  writer’s  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the 
reader  the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies 
of  passion.”  ^ Of  the  national  portraits,  the  character  of  the  Swiss 
is  the  most  admirably  drawn,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  is  the  least 
felicitous.  The  plan  of  the  ‘ Traveller  ’ is  obvious  and  simple  ; 
but  such  as  it  is.  Goldsmith  appears  to  have  borrowed  it.  There 
is  a forgotten  poem  by  Blackmore,  entitled  ‘ The  Nature  of  Man, 
in  three  books,’  octavo,  1711,  which,  in  its  preface,  professes  the 
following  design, — 1st,  To  show  the  influence  of  climate,  &c.  on 
faculties,  dispositions,  &c. ; 2d,  Bring  down  this  general  object  to 
particular  European  nations  ; 3d,  The  causes  enumerated  which 
produce  a generous  or  a worthless  race  of  men.  We  shall  here 
quote  part  of  the  argument  of  the  second  book  : — “ The  character 
of  the  French  nation,  their  virtues  and  vices — of  the  Spaniard — 
...  of  the  Italians — of  the  Germans — of  the  people  of  the 
United  Netherlands — of  the  Britons — an  episodical  digression  in 
praise  of  British  liberty — the  Briton’s  vices. ^ This  poem  our 
author  must  have  seen  ; but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 

^ The  ingenious  critic  of  Ford’s  ‘ Dramatic  Works,’  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  makes  an  honourable  exception  in 
favour  of  Goldsmith,  from  the  sweeping  censure  which  he  passes  on  the 
English  poets,  from  Dryden  to  Cowper,  for  what  he  terms  their  Frenchi- 
fied taste.  We  mention  tliis,  not  as  approving  of  the  reviewer’s  strictures, 
but  in  support  of  our  position  that  Goldsmith  ought  not  to  be  classed,, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  with  the  imitators  of  Pope. 

2 Johnson.  ‘ Life  of  Pope.’ 

^ Vide  a note  in  Sir  E.  Brydges’  ‘ Censura  Literaria,’  vol.  v.,  art.. 
Goldsmith,  p.  60. 
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Goldsmith  Is  indebted  to  Blackmore  for  nothing  except  the  hint 
of  his  general  plan. 

The  ‘ Deserted  Village  ’ is  more  carefully  finished  than  the 
‘ Traveller,’  and  this  care  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
adding  to  that  character  of  simplicity  which  is  proper  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  remark  of  Horace,  that  the  great  perfection  of  art, 
is  to  conceal  all  appearance  of  art,  has  never  been  more  happily 
illustrated.  The  reader  feels  that  the  description  here  given, 
and  the  sentiments  expressed,  are  the  feelings  and  language 
most  naturally  suggested  by  the  objects  which  were  presented  to 
the  poet’s  view ; yet  the  pleasure  with  which  we  dwell  upon  the 
individual  features,  and  the  vivid  impression  which  they  make, 
when  grouped,  upon  the  mind,  are  a proof  of  the  genius  which 
sketched  out,  and  the  fine  taste  which  so  happily  executed,  this 
enchanting  composition.  The  ‘ Deserted  Village  ’ is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  ‘ Traveller  ’ in  the  bolder  flights  of  poetry  ; and  it 
must  also  be  admitted,  that,  with  regard  to  particular  sentiments, 
and  the  general  train  of  thought,  the  author  too  closely  resembles 
his  former  self.  His  principles  of  political  economy  led  him  to 
see  in  refinement,  luxury,  abused  freedom,  and  the  preference 
given  to  commerce  over  agriculture,  the  source  of  the  greatest 
evil  to  nations  in  general,  and  to  individual  communities  ; and 
the  reflections  which  are  called  forth  in  both  cases,  are  therefore 
naturally  the  same.  To  compensate  for  these  disadvantages,  the 
‘ Deserted  Village’  exhibits  more  unity  of  subject,  and  a greater 
delicacy  of  finish;  it  has  more  exquisite  touches  of  nature,  it 
speaks  the  language  of  a generous  heart,  and  conjures  up,  in  all 
their  freshness,  those  early  associations  upon  which  the  mind  ever 
delights  to  dwell.  The  splendours  of  Italy,  and  the  rude  mag- 
nificence of  Switzerland,  in  the  poet’s  eloquent  description,  may 
excite  our  admiration,  but  we  reserve  our  gentler  sympathies 
for  a humbler  picture, — 

The  shelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighb’ring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age,  and  whisp’ring  lovers  made  ! 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,'  indeed,  characterizes  this  as  the  verbal 
description  of  a scene  of  Teniers’s,  and  speaks  of  the  poem 


^ See  his  ‘‘  Censura  Literaria,’  1807,  vol.  v.,  art.  Goldsmith,  p.  73. 
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generally,  as  degraded  by  similar  “ comic  and  grotesque  figures 
of  a Flemish  landscape.”  But  critics  of  less  questionable  judg- 
ment than  Sir  Egerton,  have  considered  this  as  the  very  triumph 
of  genius,  to  communicate  interest  to  the  well-known  scenes  and 
ovents  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  dignify  the  humble  annals  of  the 
poor,  by  investing  them  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  without 
destroying  either  their  reality  or  their  simplicity.  That  Gold- 
smith has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  will  hardly  be  denied;  that 
he  is  entitled  to  little  credit  for  his  success — that  his  touches  of 
nature  are  low,  and  that  he  has  marred  a serious  poem  by  “ comic  ” 
descriptions,  “in  a very  bad  style  and  very  unfortunate,” — are 
opinions  peculiar,  we  think,  to  Sm  Egerton  Brydges.  But  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  critic  who  declares  that  Goldsmith  “ did 
not  possess  fancy  or  sensibility,”  and  that  “ he  is  the  poet  rather 
of  reason  than  pathos  ” ? ^ The  ‘ Deserted  Village  ’ is  full  of 
pathos. 

‘Edwin  and  Angelina’  is  a singularly  beautiful  ballad;  but 
the  original  idea,  and  some  of  the  sentiments,  are  borrowed  from 
an  old  poem  in  Percy’s  ‘ R-eliques  of  ancient  Poetry.’  ‘ The 
Haunch  of  Venison,’  and  ‘ Betaliation  ’ were  occasional  poems, 
written  in  haste,  and  not  published  till  after  the  author’s  death ; 
yet,  if  we  make  some  little  allowance  for  the  want  of  that  correct- 
ness which  they  would  probably  have  received,  had  Goldsmith 
himself  revised  them  for  the  press,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  him. 
His  smaller  pieces  scarcely  required  a separate  notice,  except 
perhaps,  the  ‘Logicians  Befuted,’  in  imitation  of  Swift,  which 
has  all  the  merit  which  an  imitation  can  possess.^ 

In  claiming  for  Goldsmith  a very  high  place  among  English 
poets,  we  do  but  ask  that  which  public  opinion  has  already 
assigned  him.  But  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the 
voice  of  the  many  as  decisive  in  matters  of  criticism,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  quote  the  authority  of  one  who,  himself  a poet 
of  the  very  first  order,  is  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  his  just 
appreciation  of  poetical  excellence  in  others.  “ Goldsmith’s 
poetry,”  says  Thomas  Campbell,®  “ enjoys  a calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring 
design,  or  of  fertile  invention ; but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow 

^ ‘ Censura  Literaria.’ 

2 See  note  on  the  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  piece,  at  p.  76, 
vol.  ii. — Ed. 

® ‘ Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.’ 
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limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view  of  poetical  delightfulness. 
His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the  pure  zest  of  nature. 
He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct  without  in- 
sipidity. Perhaps  there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his 
manner,  which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to  approach  to 
the  reserved  and  prosaic  ; but  he  unbends  from  this  graver  strain 
of  reflection  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness,  with  an  ease 
and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own ; and  connects  extensive 
views  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of  society,  with  pictures  of, 
life  that  touch  the  heart  by  their  familiarity.  ^ ^ He  is  no 

disciple  of  the  gaunt  and  famished  school  of  simplicity.  * * * 
He  uses  the  ornaments  which  must  always  distinguish  true  poetry 
from  prose ; and  when  he  adopts  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  care  and  skill,  to  avoid  a vulgar  humility.  There  is 
more  of  this  sustained  simplicity,  of  this  chaste  economy  and 
choice  of  words  in  Goldsmith,  than  in  any  modern  poet,  or  per- 
haps than  would  be  attainable  or  desirable  as  a standard  for 
every  writer  of  rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a 
style  would  be  too  difficult.  There  is  a noble  propriety  even  in 
the  careless  strength  of  great  poems,  as  in  the  roughness  of 
castle  walls  ; and,  generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a long 
course  of  story,  or  observation  of  life  to  be  pursued,  such 
exquisite  touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith  would  be  too  costly 
materials  for  sustaining  it.  * His  whole  manner  has  a still 
depth  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of 
Nature  unruffled  and  minutely.  * * ^ His  chaste  pathos  makes 
him  an  insinuating  moralist,  and  throws  a charm  of  Claude-like 
softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects  that  would 
seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting.  But  his 
quiet  enthusiasm  leads  the  aflections  to  humble  things  without  a' 
vulgar  association  ; and  he  inspires  us  with  a fondness  to  trace 
the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn,  till  we  count  the  furniture 
of  its  ale-house,  and  listen  to — 

‘ The  varnish’d  clock  that  click’d  behind  the  door.’  ” 

Of  his  two  comedies  we  have  already  spoken.  ‘ She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  ’ was  the  more  popular  on  the  stage  ; but  the  critic 
will  give  the  decided  preference  to  the  ‘ Good-Natured  Man,’ 
which,  for  wit,  elegance,  and  originality,  is  equal  to  the  best 
dramas  of  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber. 

With  the  following  high  estimate  of  Goldsmith’s  merit  as  an 
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author,  by  two  writers,  themselves  inferior  to  none  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  we  shall  close  our  memoir  : 

Of  Goldsmith  Dr.  Johnson  says  : — “ Whether  we  take  him  as 
a poet,  as  a comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  the 
first  class.”  ^ And,  in  another  place,  Boswell  records  that 
Johnson  said : — “ Whatever  he  (Goldsmith)  wrote,  he  did  it 
better  than  any  other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a place  in 
Westminster  Abbey ; and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have 
deserved  it  better.”  ^ In  his  ‘ Life  of  Parnell,’  the  same  eminent 
critic  pays  Goldsmith  the  following  tribute : — The  life  of  Dr. 
Parnell  is  a task  which  I should  very  willingly  decline,  since  it 
has  been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith — a man  of  such  variety  of 
powers,  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed 
to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing — a man  who  had  the  art  ol 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion  ; 
whose  language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without 
constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness.  What  such  an  author 
has  told,  who  would  teU  again  ? ” ^ 

“The  wreath  of  Goldsmith,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “is  un- 
sullied ; he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice  ; and  he 
accomplished  his  task  in  a manner  which  raises  him  to  the 
highest  rank  among  British  authors.  We  close  his  volumes  with 
a sigh  that  such  an  author  should  have  written  so  little  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  been  so 
prematurely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he 
adorned.”^  H.  B.® 

^ Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  280. 

^ Ihid.^  vol.  vii.,  p.  85. 

^ Johnson.  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets.’  The  fact  that  Johnson,  notwith- 
standing his  high  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  omitted  to  include  him  in  the 
‘ Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  English  Poets/  has  been  remarked  upon  as 
singular.  Malone  has  accounted  for  the  fact : see  the  following  Ap- 
pendix, p.  63. — Ed. 

^ Sir  Walter  Scott.  ‘ Memoir  of  Goldsmith.’ 

® This  memoir  was  written  in  1848,  for  Bohn’s  edition  of  Goldsmitli. 
It  has  been  corrected  and  slightly  added-to,  as  regards  some  matters  (»f 
fact  and  reference,  for  the  present  edition. — Ed. 
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GOLDSMITH’S  BIRTHPLACE  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 

(See  ‘Life,’  pp.  2-8.) 

The  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  1820  (Part  II.  p.  618)  reports  a 
meeting  held  at  Ballymahon  on  the  29th  November  of  that  year  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Goldsmith’s  birth.^  The  business  of  this  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Lifford,  who  said,  among 
other  things  : — 

“ But  superadded  to  his  general  merit  as  a poet,  a philosopher,  and 
historian.  Goldsmith  possesses  a more  endearing  claim,  if  possible,  upon 
the  veneration  of  his  country : unlike  Swift,  Congreve,  and  others,  he 
never  denied  his  country,  or  left  it  a matter  of  doubt  to  posterity  5 on  the 
contrary,  we  see  that,  although  he  had  left  it  early,  and  poor — though  he 
could  boast  of  having  received  no  more  than  common  civility  in  it,  and 
but  little  of  that  even,  from  persons  on  whom  he  had  the  strongest  claim, — 
the  love  of  Ireland  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind  wherever  he  went. 
Her  lovely  scenery  is  immortalized  in  his  poems,  and  he  never  gave  up 
his  intention  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  first  he  drew  his  breath,  ‘ till 
he  resigned  that  breath  in  the  arms  of  a beloved  countryman,  who 
attended  his  deathbed  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  an  affectionate 
brother.’  To  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  at  Lissoy,  was  his 
‘ Traveller  ’ addressed,  and  to  the  post-office  of  Ballymahon  the  packet, 
containing  that  immortal  poem,  was  directed.  That  Lissoy  is  the  iden- 
tical spot  from  which  he  drew  the  enchanting  scenery  of  his  ‘ Deserted 
Village,’  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Newell  of 
Cambridge  University,  who,  a few  years  age,  republished  his  poems,  with 
drawings  of  the  Parsonage-house,  the  Church,  the  Mill,  and  the  Hawthorn 
tree,  accompanied  by  notes,  which  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  local  history  of  the  country  ; and  this  demon- 
stration, gentlemen,  came  from  the  pen  of  a learned  Englishman,  not- 
withstanding a line  or  two  in  the  poem  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  description  was  intended  for  an  English  village  : 

“ ‘ A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.’ 

^ The  correct  date  (Nov.  10th)  was  not  then  known.  See  ante,  p.  2. 
— Ed. 
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The  scene  of  his  celebrated  comedy,  ‘ The  Mistakes  of  a Night,’  was 
laid  in  the  town  of  Ardagh,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  related 
in  Otridge’s  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  and  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Fetherston,  Baronet,  a short  time  before  his  death. 
Some  friend  had  given  the  young  poet  a present  of  a guinea  on  his  going 
from  his  mother’s  residence,  in  this  town,  to  a school  in  Edgeworthstown, 
where,  it  appears,  he  finished  his  education,  of  which  he  received  the 
rudiments  from  the  reverend  Mr.  Hughes,  vicar  of  this  parish.  He  had 
diverted  himself  on  the  way  the  whole  day,  by  viewing  the  gentlemen’s 
seats  on  the  road,  until  the  fall  of  night,  when  he  found  himself  a mile  or 
two  out  of  his  direct  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  of  Ardagh.  Here 
he  inquired  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,  meaning  an  inn  ; but  being 
wilfully  misunderstood  by  a wag,  a fencing-master,  of  the  name  of 
Kelly,  who  boasted  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Granby,  he  was  directed  to  the  large  old-fashioned  residence 
of  Sir  Ralph  Fetherston,  the  landlord  of  the  town,  where  he  was  shown 
into  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the  hospitable  master  of  the  house  sitting 
by  a good  fire.  His  mistake  was  immediately  perceived  by  Sir  Ralpli, 
who  being  a man  of  humour,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  poet’s  family, 
encouraged  him  in  the  deception.  Goldsmith  ordered  a good  supper, 
invited  his  host  and  the  family  to  partake  of  it,  treated  them  with  a bottle 
or  two  of  wine,  and  at  going  to  bed,  ordered  a hot  cake  to  be  prepared 
for  his  breakfast  5 nor  was  it  till  his  departure,  when  he  called  for  the 
bill,  that  he  discovered  that,  while  he  imagined  he  was  at  an  inn,  he  had 
been  hospitably  entertained  in  a private  family  of  the  first  rank  in  the 

country The  natal  spot  of  Goldsmith,  as  well  as  that  of  Homer, 

is  in  some  danger  of  being  disputed  by  posterity.  Such  has  been  the 
blundering  stupidity  of  several  of  the  early  editors  of  our  poet’s  works, 
in  the  biographical  scraps  which  they  prefixed  to  them,  that  one  of  them 
tells  us  he  was  born  at  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  merely 
because  he  had  many  relations  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  among  them 
his  cousin-german,  the  grandfather  of  my  venerable  friend  here,  John 
Goldsmith,  of  Ballyoughter,  Esq.  5 and  in  the  very  same  page  almost, 
gives  us  his  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  directly  contradicting  that 
allegation  in  these  words,  which  are  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey: 

‘ Natus  in  Hibernia  Forni*  Longfordiensis 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas.’ 

“ Another  biographer,  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  early  editors 
of  Shakespeare,  gives  the  original  words  of  this  epitaph,  and  translates 
them  thus  in  a parallel  column,  transferring  the  birth-place  of  the  Poet 
into  the  county  of  Wexford, — ‘ He  was  born  at  Femes,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  at  a place  where  Pallas  had  set  hen  name.’  An  unlucky 
mistake  respecting  the  natal  spot  of  our  poet,  occurs  also  on  the  books 
of  Trinity  College,  owing  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle  Henry  at  Lissoy, 
or  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  resided  there;  the  entry  runs 
thus: — ‘1744,  Olivarius  Goldsmith,  Siz.  Filius  Caroli  Clerici,  ann. 
agens  15,  natus  in  Comitatu  Westmeath,  educatus  sub  Ferula  M.  Hughes 
— Tutor,  M.  Wilder.’  But,  notwithstanding  these  very  contradictory 
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statements,  we  may  give  full  credit  to  the  united  testimony  of  many 
respectable  persons,  including  some  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  poet, 
but  lately  gone  to  their  graves,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  has  been,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  error,  so  often  denominated  a Doctor,  was  born  within 
a mile  and  a half  of  Ballymahon,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Inny,. 
at  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Cloncalla,  commonly  called  Forney.  The 
walls  of  the  house  are  yet  standing  ; the  roof  fell  in  but  two  years  ago  5 
it  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  canal  between  this  and  Tenelick,  and  in 
it,  perhaps,  rather  than  on  any  other  spot,  even  his  beloved  ‘ mount 
before  Lissoy  gate,’  should  his  monumental  pillar  be  erected.  The  name  of 
the  townland  in  which  this  interesting  ruin  stands  is  spelled  Pallice  in 
our  barony  books ; but  those  who  can  feel  the  charm  of  classic  allusion 
under  such  a temptation,  will  readily  pardon  the  great  Antaeus  of  litera- 
ture, the  author  of  the  ^ Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,’  for  having 
once  in  his  lifetime  spelled  a word  erroneously.  This  evidence,  gentle- 
men, I consider  to  be  conclusive ; for  Dr.  Johnson  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  known  that  such  obscure  places  as  Pallice  or  Forney  existed,- 
except  from  the  lips  of  the  poet  himself,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  of  friendship  with  him.” 

The  same  volume  of  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  has  i^ide  pp.  444, 
448,  and  623)  further  particulars,  with  poems,  &c.,on  Goldsmith,  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Graham. 


GOLDSMITH’S  TUTOR,  THE  REV.  THEAKER  WILDER. 

(See  ‘ Life,’  p.  5.) 

A few  years  ago  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan  wrote  {Notes  and 
Queries^  Sept.  15,  1860)  in  mitigation  of  the  general  censure  heaped 
upon  this  gentleman  as  follows  : — “ There  is  an  instance  of  the  frequent 
manner  in  which  Goldsmith  managed  to  be  more  sensible  in  his  writings 
than  in  his  life  or  his  conversation  which,  I think,  deserves  a note.  His 
tutor,  it  is  stated,  was  a Mr.  Wilder.  This  must  have  been  the  Rev. 
Theaker  Wilder  (afterwards  D.D.),  who  was  a Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1769,  when  he  published  an  edition  of  Newton’s' 
‘ Universal  Arithmetic.’  His  predecessor  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
College  was,  as  he  informs  us,  a Mr.  Maguire ; but  the  tradition  is  that' 
Wilder  was  the  teacher  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  at  college  from  1744  to 
1749.  Goldsmith,  as  we  know,  threw  snatches  of  his  own  life  into  the 
mouths  of  any  of  his  characters  whom  he  put  forward  as  narrators  of 
their  own  youthful  career.  One  marked  instance  is  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field’s son ; another  is  the  over- benevolent  man  who  relates  his  own 
history  in  Letter  XXVII.  of  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World.’  This  narrator, 
whose  earlier  life  is  Goldsmith’s  in  most  of  the  facts,  mentioning  his 
father’s  disappointment  at  his  college  failures,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ His  disappointment  might  be  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  over- 
rated my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reasonings 
at  a time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet  unsatisfied,  were  more 
eager  after  new  objects,  than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those  I knew.’ 
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“ Here  is  the  plain  and  discriminating  account  of  a man  who  in  after 
life  came  to  understand  the  causes  of  his  own  earlier  likes  and  dislikes ; 
and  the  account,  short  as  it  is,  contains  useful  matter  for  thought.  I 
believe  it  may  be  added  that  fond  as  Goldsmith  is  of  making  his  young 
characters  repeat  his  own  life,  he  does  not  in  any  one  case  make  them 
give  any  account  of  unkind  usage  received  from  college  tutors.  If  there 
were  anything  of  the  sort  which  dwelt  on  his  mind,  it  is  most  probable 
that  his  writings  contain  allusions  to  it.”  Professor  De  Morgan  con- 
cluded by  asking  if  there  were  any  such  allusions;  and  to  his  query 
here  was  no  response  whatever. — Ed. 


THE  PORTKAITS  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

(See  ‘ Life/  p.  42.) 

Of  Oliver  Goldsmith  we  may  be  said  to  have  two  portraits,  viz.,  that 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — the  well-known  wig-less  profile  portrait  which 
has  been  engraved  times  out  of  number — and  the  sketch  portrait  by 
Henry  Bunbury  (Geoffrey  Gambado).  Reynolds’s  portrait  was  painted 
about  1768-70,  and  it,  no  doubt,  was  the  work  from  which  the  mezzo- 
tinto  prints  ” were  taken  of  which  Goldsmith  himself  speaks  in  his  letter 
to  his  brother  Maurice,  Jan.,  1770;  see  the  Letters  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  The  original  is  in  the  Knole  Park  collection  (the  Earl  of 
Amherst’s).  A copy  was  made  by  Sir  Joshua  for  Mr.  Thrale’s  famous 
library  adornments  at  Streatham  ; and  when  that  collection  was  sold  by 
auction  the  copy  was  bought  for  i'lSS  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (though 
the  original  had  been  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  for  thirty-six  guineas  in 
1 770 — or  at  least  that  was  his  price  for  such  portraits  at  that  time  ; vide 
W.  Cotton),  and  went  to  enrich  the  Woburn  collection.  Another  copy,  it 
would  seem,  was  also  made  by  Sir  Joshua ; for  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Newell,when 
he  waited  on  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  Hodson,  of  St.  John’s,  Roscommon, 
the  grand-nephew  of  Goldsmith,  was  told  by  that  gentleman  that  he  pos- 
sessed “ the  original  portrait  by  Reynolds  ” {vide  ‘ Newell’s  Remarks 
on  the  Actual  Scene  of  the  Deserted  Village,’ &c.,  1811).  The  picture 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  another  copy  of  the  Reynolds  portrait, 
by,”  as  Mr.  Scharf  tells  us,  a pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.”  This 
portrait  formerly  belonged  to  Goldsmith  himself.  It  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  R.  H.  Boyce  in  1861.  The  most  notable  engravings  of  the 
Reynolds  portrait  are,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Cotton  (Catalogue  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s  Portraits,  1857),  that  by  G.  Marchi  (the  Italian 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  engraved  the  first  mezzotint,  and  who,  pro- 
bably, was  the  “pupil”  who  painted  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
copy),  and  S.  W.  Reynolds,  the  master  of  Cousins.  Reynolds’s  portrait 
is  considered  good,  but  rather  flattering.  Bunbury’s,  which  was  en- 
graved (by  Bretherton)  for  and  published  with  the  first  edition  of  the 
‘ Haunch  of  Venison,’  1776,  is  considered  a better  likeness,  though  the 
features  are  somewhat  caricatured.  Bunbury  was  the  husband  of  “ Little 
Comedy”  (Miss  Catherine  Horneck) : see  p.  'd2,ante,  vol.  ii.,pp.  94,  106, 
&c.  A third  portrait  has  lately  been  discovered,  but  this  must  at  present 
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be  viewed  as  being  of  but  doubtful  authenticity.  Its  owner  described  it 
in  Notes  and  Queries^  Sept.  22  and  Dec.  1,  1860,  as  portraying  a gentle- 
man decidedly  like  Goldsmith,  “ in  a fantastic  dress,  playing  the  flute. 
He  wears  a handsome  scarlet  robe,  or  roquelaire  5 and  a fur  cap,  with 
gilt  tassel,  on  his  head.”  It  is  added  that  the  style  of  the  colouring 
resembles  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.”  Nothing  more  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  portrait.  There  is  no  picture  of  the  kind  included  in  the 
lists  of  Reynolds’s  works.  The  peculiarities  of  the  flute  and  red  roque- 
laire (the  physician’s  red  cloak  which  Goldsmith  is  said  sometimes  to 
have  worn)  of  course  favour  the  idea  that  this  portrait  is  meant  for  the 
poet ; but  then  it  may  be  merely  a fancy  sketch.  To  the  above,  how- 
ever, should  be  added  some  mention  of  Nollekens’  medallion  portrait,  on 
the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Though  no  doubt  in  the  main  a 
study  of  Reynolds’s  picture,  this  is  considered  a good  likeness.—  Ed. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  ON  GOLDSMITH. 

(See  ^ Life,’  p.  47.) 

Horace  Walpole’s  saying  that  Goldsmith  was  an  “inspired  idiot,”  is 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  Monument  on  Eish-Street  Hill,  yet  it  may 
not  be  a fact  quite  so  demonstrable.  Mr.  Eorster  quotes  the  saying,  and 
gives  as  a reference  Davies’s  ‘ Life  of  Garrick,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  152  ; but  he 
omits  to  say  that  neither  the  second  edition,  1780,  nor  the  enlarged 
edition,  1808,  of  Davies’s  book  has  the  remark.  It  certainly  will  be 
found  in  the  third  and  fourth  editions,  dated  1781  and  1784  respectively ; 
but  why  was  the  passage  afterwards  cut  out  ? Perhaps  the  following 
will  help  us  to  the  reason.  Davies  died  in  1785,  the  year  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  fourth  edition;  and  Walpole  survived  till  1797.  As  the 
paragraph  containing  Walpole’s  remark  does  not  appear  in  the  1808 
edition,  may  it  not  have  been  struck  out  by  Davies  himself,  and  that, 
perhaps,  upon  Walpole’s  own  disavowal  of  it  ? Often  as  the  “ inspired 
idiot”  quotation  is  made,  we  have  never  yet  seen  Walpole’s  chapter  and 
verse  given  for  it.  In  his  ‘ Letters’  we  find  Walpole  saying  (addressing 
Mason,  Oct.  8,  1776) : “ Gtddsmith  was  an  idiot,  with  once  or  twice  a 
fit  of  parts.”  Previously,  in  the  same  collection,  we  find  (April  27, 
1773)  : “I  have  no  thirst  to  know  the  rest  of  my  contemporaries,  from 
the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down  to  the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith  ; 
though  the  latter  changeling  has  had  bright  gleams  of  parts,”  &c.  Later 
the  same  year,  in  an  account  of  a dinner  at  Beauclerc’s,  where  he  met 
Goldsmith,  Walpole  says:  “Goldsmith  is  a fool,  the  more  wear[y]ing 
for  some  sense.”  And  again,  in  a letter  dated  April  7,  1774,  he  com- 
ments upon  Goldsmith’s  death  thus : “ The  poor  soul  had  sometimes 
parts,  though  never  common-sense.”  These  utterances  of  course  give 
somewhat  the  same  meaning,'  but  neither  can  be  said  to  be  the  epigram 
in  common  circulation.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Walpole’s  bad  repute 
as  a saj^er  of  ill-natured  things  has  in  this  case  done  him — as  well  as 
Goldsmith — an  injustice. — Ed. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  AND  GOLDSMITH. 

(See  ‘ Life,’  p.  58.) 

Dr.  Johnson’s  omission  of  Goldsmith  from  his  ‘Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,’  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  1779-81,  has  been  sometimes 
remarked  upon  as  singular ; but  Malone  has  very  effectually  explained 
the  omission,  in  a note  to  Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson  ’ (Bohn’s  edition,  vol.  vi., 
p.  250)  as  follows  ; “ Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  collection 
of  the  English  Poets  *,  he  merely  furnished  the  biographical  prefaces 
with  which  it  is  enriched,  as  is  rightly  stated  in  a subsequent  page 
[Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  I,  2,  &c].  He,  indeed,  from  a virtuous  motive, 
recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets,  whom  he  has  named  [in 
his  ‘ Life  of  Isaac  Watts  : ’ they  were  Watts,  Blackmore,  Pomfret,  and 
Yalden],  to  be  added  to  the  collection  j but  he  is  no  otherwise  answer- 
able  for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted.  The 
poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I know  he  intended  to  write,  for  I col- 
lected some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire)  were  omitted  in  consequence 
of  a petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them  vested  in  Mr.  Carnan,  a 
bookseller.”  Carnan  was  the  partner  of  Francis  Newbery  when  the 
letter  succeeded  to  the  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  business  of  his  uncle^ 
John  Newbery. — Ed. 


THE 

VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD^ 

A TALE. 


S'perate  misery  cavete  felices. 


I. 


F 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield’  was  first  published  on  March  the  27th, 
1766.  The  second  and  third  editions  followed  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
sixth  was  issued  in  the  year  of  the  author’s  death,  1774.  Up  to  1792 
the  publishers  had  sent  forth  twenty-two  editions ; and  by  that  time 
several  translations  had  also  been  published  in  France  and  Germany. 
For  the  story  of  the  sale  of  the  work  to  its  first  publisher,  Francis  New- 
bery,  by  Dr.  J ohnson,  when  its  author  was  under  a species  of  arrest  for 
debt  by  his  landlady,  see  the  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  antey  p.  20.  Our  text 
is  mainly  that  of  the  fifth  edition,  which  is  the  last  Goldsmith  might 
have  revised.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  made  very  few  alterations 
after  the  second  edition.  We  give  the  chief  variations  of  text  in  the 
early  editions  in  our  Appendix,  p.  236.  A passage  in  the  ‘ Memoirs  ’ of 
Goldsmith’s  friend  Cradock  (1828,  v.  iv.  p.  279),  suggests  that  the 
real  scene  of  the  story  of  the  ^ Vicar  of  Wakefield’  was  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  Goldsmith  having  been,  so  Cradock 
seems  to  assert,  in  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  tale  was  written  or 
finished.  This  passage,  however,  is  very  vague.  We  notice  it  further 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  237,  and  in  a note  to  the  ‘ Letters  ’ at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume. — Ed. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (art.  on  Standard  Novels,  Feb.  1815),  viz.  that  it  is 

an  almost  entire  plagiarism  from  Wilson’s  account  of  himself,  and 
Adams’s  domestic  history,”  in  Fielding’s  ‘ Joseph  Andrews.’  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  idle  charge.  A similarity  may  indeed  be  traced  in  some  of 
the  incidents  ; and  the  character  of  the  Vicar  may  have  been  suggested, 
indeed  probably  was,  by  that  of  Parson  Adams ; but  in  other  respects, 
the  resemblance  is  too  slight  to  warrant  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Gold- 
smith and  Fielding  both  copieJ  too  closely  after  nature  not  to  have  many 
casual  resemblances  in  painting  the  same  class  of  characters.  The  author 
has  been  guilty  of  a strange  oversight  in  describing  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill as  a man  under  thirty  years  of  a^,  while  his  nephew.  Squire  Thorn- 
hill, who  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a younger 
brother,  is  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  having  already  run  a long 
course  of  debauchery  and  profligaf;y.  Sir  William’s  masquerading  among 
his  tenants  has  also  been  justly  objected  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a 
little  too  improbable.  The  character  of  the  Vicar  is  one  of  the  finest 
compliments  ever  paid  to  human  nature.  Humble  and  generous  in  his 
prosperous  circumstances,  dignified  in  his  humble  fortunes — tempering 
the  impatience  of  his  feelings  as  a man,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  duty 
as  a Christian  minister — intolerant  of  vice,  yet  patient  with  the  vicious 
— pious  and  learned — deeply  imbued  with  Christian  knowledge,  and 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character, — we  see  him 

Try  each  art,  reprove  each  dull  delay. 

Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  which  depends  so 
little  on  intricacy  of  plot  and  the  succession  of  surprising  events,  consists 
in  its  exquisite  touches  of  pathos — its  quiet  humour — the  amiable  pic- 
ture which  it  draws  of  domestic  life,  and  the  lessons  of  virtue  which  it 
inculcates  in  so  engaging  a form  as  to  win  the  heart,  and  with  so  much 
dignity  as  to  command  the  respect  even  of  the  profligate. — B.] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

There  are  an  hundred  faults  in  this  thing,  and  an 
hundred  things  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties. 
But  it  is  needless.  A book  may  be  amusing  with  nume- 
rous errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a single 
absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece  unites  in  himself  the 
three  greatest  characters  upon  earth : he  is  a priest,  an 
husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a family.  He  is  drawn  as 
ready  to  teach,  and  ready  to  obey : as  simple  in  affluence, 
and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence  and 
refinement,  whom  can  such  a character  please  ? Such  as 
are  fond  of  high  life,  will  turn  with  disdain  from  the 
simplicity  of  his  country  fire- side ; such  as  mistake  ribaldry 
for  humour,  will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversation ; 
and  such  as  have  been  taught  to  deride  religion,  will 
laugh  at  one,  whose  chief  stores  of  comfort  are  drawn 
from  futurity. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.^ 

^ Goldsmith’s  advertisement  appears  as  above  in  the  first  as  in  the  fifth 
and  the  intermediate  editions,  and  it  so  seems  to  acknowledge  by  antici- 
pation the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  story  that  have  been  pointed 
out : see  the  introductory  note  on  the  preceding  page,  and  the  Appendix, 
p.  237.  The  title  page  we  affix  to  the  present  edition  is  that  of  the  fifth 
edition.  That  to  the  first  and  other  previous  editions  differed  slightly. 
The  title  of  the  first  edition  ran  as  follows : — The/  Vicar/  of/  Wakefield  :/ 
A Tale./  Supposed  to  be  written  by  Himself.  / Sjperate  miseriycavete  fcBlices,! 
[Imprint]  Salisbury  ;/  Printed  by  B.  Collins,/  For  F.  Newbery,  in  Pater- 
Koster-Row,  London./  mdcclxvi. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  FAMILY  OF  WAKEFIELD  ; IN  WHICH 
A KINDRED  LIKENESS  PREVAILS,  AS  WELL  OP  MINDS  AS 
OP  PERSONS. 

T WAS  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man  who  married, 
^ and  brought  up  a large  family,  did  more  service  than 
he  who  continued  single,  and  only  talked  of  population. 
Prom  this  motive,  I had  scarce  taken  orders  a year,  before 
I began  to  think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my 
wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a fine  glossy 
surface,  but  such  qualities  as  would  wear  well.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  was  a good-natured,  notable  woman ; and  as 
for  breeding,  there  were  few  country  ladies  who  could  show 
more.  She  could  read  any  English  book  without  much 
spelling ; but  for  pickling,  preserving,  and  cookery,  none 
could  excel  her.  She  prided  herself  also  upon  being  an 
excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping ; though  I could  never 
find  that  we  grew  richer  with  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  our  fondness 
increased  as  we  grew  old.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
that  could  make  us  angry  with  the  world  or  each  other. 
We  had  an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a fine  country,  and  a 
good  neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  a moral  or 
rural  amusement ; in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours,  and  re- 
lieving such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear, 
nor  fatigues  to  undergo ; all  our  adventures  were  by  the 
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fire- side  ; and  all  our  migrations  from  tlie  bine  bed  to  the 
brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  ns  to  taste  onr  gooseberry  wine,  for  which 
we  had  great  repntation  ; and  I profess,  with  the  veracity 
of  an  historian,  I never  knew  one  of  them  find  fanlt  with 
it.  Onr  consins  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all 
remembered  their  afiinity,  withont  any  help  from  the 
herald’s  office,  and  came  very  freqnently  to  see  ns.  Some 
of  them  did  ns  no  great  hononr  by  these  claims  of  kin- 
dred ; as  we  had  the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  halt 
amongst  the  nnmber.  However,  my  wife  always  insisted, 
that,  as  they  were  the  same  flesh  and  Hood,  they  shonld 
sit  with  ns  at  the  same  table.  So  that,  if  we  had  not  very 
rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy  friends  abont  ns ; for 
this  remark  will  hold  good  throngh  life,  that  the  poorer  the 
gnest,  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being  treated ; and 
as  some  men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colonrs  of  a tnlip, 
or  the  wing  of  a bntterfly,  so  I was  by  natnre  an  admirer 
of  happy  hnman  faces.  However,  when  any  one  of  onr 
relations  was  fonnd  to  be  a person  of  very  bad  character, 
a*tronblesome  gnest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  npon 
his  leaving  my  honse,  I ever  took  care  to  lend  him  a riding- 
coat,  or  a pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a horse  of  small  valne, 
and  I always  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came 
back  to  retnrn  them.  By  this  the  honse  was  cleared  of 
snch  as  we  did  not  like:  bnt  never  was  the  family  of 
Wakefield  known  to  tnrn  the  traveller  or  the  poor  depen- 
dant ont  of  doors. 

Thns  we  lived  several  years  in  a state  of  mnch  happi- 
ness ; not  bnt  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  mbs 
which  Providence  sends  to  enhance  the  vaine  of  its  favonrs. 
My  orchard  was  often  robbed  by  school-boys,  and  my 
wife’s  cnstards  plnndered  by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The 
Sqnire  wonld  sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic 
parts  of  my  sermon,  or  his  lady  retnm  my  wife’s  civilities 
at  chnrch  with  a mntilated  conrtesy.  Bnt  we  soon  got 
over  the  nneasiness  cansed  by  snch  accidents,  and  nsnally, 
in  three  or. f onr  days,  began  to  wonder  how  they  vexed  ns. 

My  children,  the  offspring  of  temperance,  as  they  were 
edncated  withont  softness,  so  they  were  at  once  well-formed 
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and  liealthy  ; my  sons  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters 
beautiful  and  blooming.  When  I stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  little  circle,  which  promised  to  be  the  supports  of  my 
declining  age,  I could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous 
story  of  Count  Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  the  Second’s 
progress  through  Germany,  when  other  courtiers  came 
with  their  treasures,  brought  his  thirty-two  children,  and 
presented  them  to  his  sovereign,  as  the  most  valuable  offer- 
ing he  had  to  bestow.  In  this  manner,  though  I had  but 
six,  I considered  them  as  a very  valuable  present  made 
to  my  country,  and  consequently  looked  upon  it  as  my 
debtor.  Our  eldest  son  was  named  George,  after  his 
uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds.  Our  second  child, 
a girl,  I intended  to  call  after  her  aunt  Grissel ; but,  my 
wife,  who  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  had  been 
reading  romances,  insisted  upon  her  being  called  Olivia. 
In  less  than  another  year  we  had  another  daughter,  and 
now  I was  determined  that  Grissel  should  be  her  name ; 
but  a rich  relation  taking  a fancy  to  stand  god-mother, 
the  girl  was  by  her  directions  called  Sophia : so  that  we 
had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family ; but  I solemnly 
protest  I had  no  hand  in  it.  Moses  was  our  next ; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  we  had  two  sons 
more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  my  exultation  when  I saw 
my  little  ones  about  me ; but  the  vanity  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  wife  were  even  greater  than  mine.  When  our 
visitors  would  say,  ‘‘  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Primrose, 
you  have  the  finest  children  in  the  whole  country : ” “ Ay, 
neighbour,”  she  would  answer,  “ they  are  as  heaven  made 
them,  handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough ; for  hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does,”  And  then  she  would  bid  the 
girls  hold  up  their  heads ; who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were 
certainly  very  handsome.  Mere  outside  is  so  very  trifling 
a circumstance  with  me,  that  I should  scarce  have  remem- 
bered to  mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a general  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  country.  Olivia,  now  about  eighteen, 
had  that  luxuriancy  of  beauty  with  which  painters  gene- 
rally draw  Hebe ; open,  sprightly,  and  commanding. 
Sophia’s  features  were  not  so  striking  at  first,  but  often 
did  more  certain  execution;  for  they  were  soft,  modest. 
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and  alluring.  The  one  vanquished  by  a single  blow,  the 
other  by  e:fforts  successively  repeated. 

The  temper  of  a woman  is  generally  formed  from  the 
turn  of  her  features ; at  least  it  was  so  with  my  daughters. 
Olivia  wished  for  many  lovers;  Sophia  to  secure  one. 
Olivia  was  often  affected,  from  too  great  a desire  to  please ; 
Sophia  even  repressed  excellence,  from  her  fears  to  offend. 
The  one  entertained  me  with  her  vivacity  when  I was  gay, 
the  other  with  her  sense  when  I was  serious.  But  these 
qualities  were  never  carried  to  excess  in  either;  and  I 
have  often  seen  them  exchange  characters  for  a whole  day 
together.  A suit  of  mourning  has  transformed  my  coquette 
into  a prude,  and  a new  set  of  ribbons  given  her  younger 
sister  more  than  natural  vivacity.  My  eldest  son  George 
was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I intended  him  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  My  second  boy,  Moses,  whom  I de- 
signed for  business,  received  a sort  of  miscellaneous  edu- 
cation at  home.  But  it  is  needless  to  attempt  describing 
the  particular  characters  of  young  people  that  had  seen 
but  very  little  of  the  world.  In  short,  a family  likeness 
prevailed  through  all,  and,  properly  speaking,  they  had  but 
one  character,  tb*\t  being  all  equally  generous,  credu- 
lous,  simple,  and  inoffensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FAMILY  MISFORTUNES.  THE  LOSS  OP  FORTUNE  ONLY 
SERVES  TO  INCREASE  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  WORTHY. 

The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  com- 
mitted to  my  wife’s  management ; as  to  the  spiritual, 
I took  them  entirely  under  my  own  direction.  The  profits 
of  my  living,  which  amounted  but  to  thirty-five  pounds  a 
year,  I made  over  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy 
of  our  diocese ; for,  having  a sufficient  fortune  of  my  own, 
I was  careless  of  temporalities,  and  felt  a secret  pleasure 
in  doing  my  duty  without  reward.  I also  set  a resolution 
of  keeping  no  curate,  and  of  being  acquainted  with  every 
man  in  the  parish,  exhorting  the  married  men  to  temper- 
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ance,  and  the  bachelors  to  matrimony : so  that,  in  a few 
years,  it  was  a common  saying,  that  there  were  three 
strange  wants  at  Wakefield,  a parson  wanting  pride,  young 
men  wanting  wives,  and  alehouses  wanting  customers. 

Matrimony  was  always  one  of  my  favourite  topics,  and 
I wrote  several  sermons  to  prove  its  happiness : but  there 
was  a peculiar  tenet  which  I made  a point  of  supporting ; 
for  I maintained  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
priest  of  the  church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  to  take  a second : or,  to  express  it  in  one  word, 
I valued  myself  upon  being  a strict  monogamist. 

I was  early  initiated  into  this  important  dispute,  on 
which  so  many  laborious  volumes  have  been  written.  I 
published  some  tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  which,  as 
they  never  sold,  I have  the  consolation  of  thinking  are 
only  read  by  the  happy  few.  Some  of  my  friends  called 
this  my  weak  side  ; but  alas  ! they  had  not,  like  me,  made 
it  the  subject  of  long  contemplation.  The  more  I reflected 
upon  it,  the  more  important  it  appeared.  I even  went  a 
step  beyond  Whiston  in  displaying  my  principles : as  he 
had  engraven  upon  his  wife’s  tomb,  that  she  was  the  only 
wife  of  William  Whiston ; so  I wrote  a similar  epitaph  for 
my  wife,  though  still  living,  in  which  I extolled  her  pru- 
dence, economy,  and  obedience  till  death  ; and  having  got 
it  copied  fair,  with  an  elegant  frame,  it  was  placed  over 
the  chimney-piece,  where  it  answered  several  very  useful 
purposes.  It  admonished  my  wife  of  her  duty  to  me,  and 
my  fidelity  to  her ; it  inspired  her  with  a passion  for  fame, 
and  constantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  marriage  so  often 
recommended,  that  my  eldest  son,  just  upon  leaving 
college,  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  was  a dignitary  in  the  church, 
and  in  circumstances  to  give  her  a large  fortune ; but 
fortune  was  her  smallest  accomplishment.  Miss  Arabella 
Wilmot  was  allowed  by  all  (except  my  two  daughters)  to 
be  completely  pretty.  Her  youth,  health,  and  innocence, 
were  still  heightened  by  a complexion  so  transparent,  and 
such  a happy  sensibility  of  look,  as  even  age  could  not 
gaze  on  with  indifference.  As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew  that  I 
could  make  a very  handsome  settlement  on  my  son,  he 
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was  not  averse  to  the  match ; so  both  families  lived  to- 
gether in  all  that  harmony  which  generally  precedes  an 
expected  alliance.  Being  convinced,  by  experience,  that 
the  days  of  courtship  are  the  most  happy  of  our  lives,  I 
was  willing  enough  to  lengthen  the  period ; and  the  various 
amusements  which  the  young  couple  every  day  shared  in 
each  other’s  company,  seemed  to  increase  their  passion. 
We  were  generally  awaked  in  the  morning  by  music,  and 
on  fine  days  rode  a-hunting.  The  hours  between  break- 
fast and  dinner  the  ladies  devoted  to  dress  and  study : 
they  usually  read  a page,  and  then  gazed  at  themselves  in 
the  glass,  which  even  philosophers  might  own  often  pre- 
sented the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  dinner  my  wife 
took  the  lead ; for,  as  she  always  insisted  upon  carving 
every  thing  herself,  it  being  her  mother’s  way,  she  gave 
us,  upon  those  occasions,  the  history  of  every  dish.  When 
we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  I generally 
ordered  the  table  to  be  removed ; and  sometimes,  with  the 
music-master’s  assistance,  the  girls  would  give  us  a very 
agreeable  concert.  Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country 
dances,  and  forfeits,  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  cards,  as  I hated  all  manner  of 
gaming,  except  backgammon,  at  which  my  old  friend  and 
I sometimes  took  a twopenny  hit.  Nor  can  I here  pass 
over  an  ominous  circumstance  that  happened  the  last 
time  we  played  together.  I only  wanted  to  fling  a quatre, 
and  yet  I threw  deuce  ace  five  times  running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner,  till  at  last 
it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a day  for  the  nuptials 
of  the  young  couple,  who  seemed  earnestly  to  desire 
it.  During  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  I need 
not  describe  the  busy  importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  sly 
looks  of  my  daughters  : in  fact,  my  attention  was  fixed  on 
another  object,  the  completing  a tract  which  I intended 
shortly  to  publish  in  defence  of  my  favourite  principle. 
As  I looked  upon  this  as  a masterpiece,  both  for  argument 
and  style,  I could  not,  in  the  pride  of  my  heart,  avoid 
showing  it  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  I made  no 
doubt  of  receiving  his  approbation : but  not  till  too  late  I 
discovered  that  he  was  most  violently  attached  to  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  with  good  reason ; for  he  was  at 
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that  time  actually  courting  a fourth  wife.  This,  as  may 
be  expected,  produced  a dispute  attended  with  some  acri- 
mony, which  threatened  to  interrupt  our  intended  alliance ; 
but,  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
we  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  spirit  on  both  sides.  He 
asserted  that  I was  heterodox ; I retorted  the  charge  : he 
replied,  and  I rejoined.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  con- 
troversy was  hottest,  I was  called  out  by  one  of  my  rela- 
tions, who,  with  a face  of  concern,  advised  me  to  give  up 
the  dispute,  and  allow  the  old  gentleman  to  be  a husband, 
if  he  could,  at  least  till  my  son’s  wedding  was  over. 
‘‘  How,”  cried  I,  ‘‘  relinquish  the  cause  of  truth,  and  let 
him  be  a husband,  already  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  ab- 
surdity ! You  might  as  well  advise  me  to  give  up  my 
fortune  as  my  argument.”  “ Your  fortune,”  returned  my 
friend,  “ I am  now  sorry  to  inform  you,  is  almost  nothing. 
The  merchant  in  town,  in  whose  hands  your  money  was 
lodged,  has  gone  off,  to  avoid  a statute  of  bankruptcy,  and 
is  thought  not  to  have  left  a shilling  in  the  pound.  I was 
unwilling  to  shock  you  or  the  family  with  the  account  till 
after  the  wedding  : but  now  it  may  serve  to  moderate  your 
warmth  in  the  argument ; for  I suppose  your  own  pru- 
dence will  enforce  the  necessity  of  dissembling,  at  least 
till  your  son  has  the  young  lady’s  fortune  secure.”  “ Well,” 
returned  I,  ‘‘if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  and  if  I am  to 
be  a beggar,  it  shall  never  make  me  a rascal,  or  induce  me 
to  disavow  my  principles.  I’ll  go  this  moment,  and  inform 
the  company  of  my  circumstances : and  as  for  the  argument, 
I even  here  retract  my  former  concessions  in  the  old 
gentleman’s  favour,  nor  will  I allow  him  now  to  be  a hus- 
band in  any  sense  of  the  expression.” 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  different  sensations 
of  both  families,  when  I divulged  the  news  of  our  misfor- 
tune : but  what  others  felt  was  slight  to  what  the  lovers 
appeared  to  endure.  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  seemed  before 
sufficiently  inclined  to  break  off  the  match,  was  by  this 
blow  soon  determined : one  virtue  he  had  in  perfection, 
which  was  prudence,  too  often  the  only  one  that  is  left  us 
at  seventy-two. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A MIGRATION.  THE  FORTUNATE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OP  OUB 
LIVES  ARE  GENERALLY  FOUND  AT  LAST  TO  BE  OF  OUB 
OWN  PROCURING. 


HE  only  liope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the  report 


A of  our  misfortunes  might  be  malicious  or  premature : 
but  a letter  from  my  agent  in  town  soon  came  with  a con- 
firmation of  every  particular.  The  loss  of  fortune  to  my- 
self alone  would  have  been  trifling ; the  only  uneasiness  I 
felt  was  for  my  family,  who  were  to  be  humble,  without  an 
education  to  render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Hear  a fortnight  passed  before  I attempted  to  restrain 
their  affliction ; for  premature  consolation  is  but  the  re- 
membrancer of  sorrow.  During  this  interval,  my  thoughts 
were  employed  on  some  future  means  of  supporting  them ; 
and  at  last,  a small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a year  was 
offered  me  in  a distant  neighbourhood,  where  I could  still 
enjoy  my  principles  without  molestation.  With  this  pro- 
posal I joyfully  closed,  having  determined  to  increase  my 
salary  by  managing  a little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  was  to  get 
together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune ; and  all  debts  collected 
and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  we  had  now 
but  four  hundred  remaining.  My  chief  attention,  there- 
fore, was  now  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  my  family  to 
their  circumstances ; for  I well  knew  that  aspiring  beggary 
is  wretchedness  itself.  “ You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my 
children,’’  cried  I,  ‘‘  that  no  prudence  of  ours  could  have 
prevented  our  late  misfortune ; but  prudence  may  do 
much  in  disappointing  its  effects.  We  are  now  poor,  my 
fondlings,  and  wisdom  bids  us  conform  to  our  humble 
situation.  Let  us  then  without  repining,  give  up  those 
splendours  with  which  numbers  are  wretched,  and  seek  in 
humbler  circumstances  that  peace  with  which  all  may  be 
happy.  The  poor  live  pleasantly  without  our  help,  why 
then  should  not  we  learn  to  live  without  theirs  ? No,  my 
children,  let  us  from  this  moment  give  up  all  pretensions 
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to  gentility  ; we  have  still  enough  left  for  happiness,  if  we 
are  wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies 
of  fortune/' 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a scholar,  I determined  to 
send  him  to  town,  where  his  abilities  might  contribute  to 
our  support  and  his  own.  The  separation  of  friends  and 
families  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  distressful  circum- 
stances attendant  on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived,  on 
which  we  were  to  disperse  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after 
taking  leave  of  his  mother  and  the  rest,  who  mingled  their 
tears  with  their  kisses,  came  to  ask  a blessing  from  me.  This 
I gave  him  from  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to  five 
guineas,  was  all  the  patrimony  I had  now  to  bestow.  You 
are  going,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  “ to  London,  on  foot,  in  the 
manner  Hooker,  your  great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before 
you.  Take  from  me  the  same  horse  that  was  given  him  by 
the  good  Bishop  Jewel,  this  staff ; and  take  this  book  too, 
it  will  be  your  comfort  on  the  way : these  two  lines  in  it 
are  worth  a million  : ‘ I have  been  young,  and  now  am  old : 
yet  never  saw  I the  righteous  manforsaJcen,  or  his  seed  begging 
their  bread*  Let  this  be  your  consolation  as  you  travel  on. 
Go,  my  boy,  whatever  be  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once 
a year : still  keep  a good  heart,  and  farewell."  As  he  was 
possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I was  under  no  appre- 
hensions from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre 
of  life ; for  I knew  he  would  act  a good  part,  whether 
vanquished  or  victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our  own,  which 
arrived  a few  days  afterwards.  The  leaving  a neighbour- 
hood in  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  tranquil- 
lity, was  not  without  a tear,  which  scarce  fortitude  itself 
could  suppress.  Besides,  a journey  of  seventy  miles,  to  a 
family  that  had  hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from  home, 
filled  us  with  apprehension ; and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
who  followed  us  for  some  miles,  contributed  to  increase  it. 
The  first  day's  journey  brought  us  in  safety  within  thirty 
miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and  we  put  up  for  the  night 
in  an  obscure  inn,  in  a village  by  the  way.  When  we  were 
shown  a room,  I desired  the  landlord,  in  my  usual  way,  to 
let  us  have  his  company,  with  which  he  complied,  as  what 
he  drank  would  increase  the  bill  next  morning.  He  knew. 
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however,  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  which  I was  remov- 
ing, particularly  Squire  Thornhill,  who  was  to  be  my  land- 
lord, and  who  lived  within  a few  miles  of  the  place.  This 
gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desired  to  know  little 
more  of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  being  particularly  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex.  He  obse.rved 
that  no  virtue  was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity, 
and  that  scarce  a farmer’s  daughter  within  ten  miles 
round  but  what  had  found  him  successful  and  faithless. 
Though  this  account  gave  me  some  pain,  it  had  a very 
different  effect  upon  my  daughters,  whose  features  seemed 
to  brighten  with  the  expectation  of  an  approaching 
triumph ; nor  was  my  wife  less  pleased  and  confident  of 
their  allurements  and  virtue.  While  our  thoughts  were 
thus  employed,  the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  inform  her 
husband,  that  the  strange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two 
days  in  the  house  wanted  money,  and  could  not  satisfy 
them  for  his  reckoning.  “ Want  money  ! ” replied  the 
host,  ‘‘  that  must  be  impossible ; for  it  was  no  later  than 
yesterday  he  paid  three  guineas  to  our  beadle,  to  spare  an 
old  broken  soldier,  that  was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town 
for  dog-stealing.”  The  hostess,  however,  still  persisting 
in  her  first  assertion,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room, 
swearing  that  he  would  be  satisfied  one  way  or  another, 
when  I begged  the  landlord  would  introduce  me  to  a 
stranger  of  so  much  charity  as  he  described.  With  this 
he  complied,  showing  in  a gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be 
about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced.  His 
person  was  well  formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  the  lines 
of  thinking.  He  had  something  short  and  dry  in  his  address, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it. 
Upon  the  landlord’s  leaving  the  room,  I could  not  avoid 
expressing  my  concern  to  the  stranger,  at  seeing  a gentle- 
man in  such  circumstances,  and  offered  him  my  purse  to 
satisfy  the  present  demand.  “ I take  it  with  all  my  heart. 
Sir,”  replied  he,  “ and  I am  glad  that  a late  oversight  in 
giving  what  money  I had  about  me,  has  shown  me  that 
there  are  still  some  men  like  you.  I must,  however,  pre- 
viously entreat  being  informed  of  the  name  and  residence 
of  my  benefactor,  in  order  to  repay  him  as  soon  as  possible.’^ 
In  this  I satisfied  him  fully,  not  only  mentioning  my  name 
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and  late  misfortunes,  but  the  place  to  which  I was  going 
to  remove.  “ This,”  cried  he,  “ happens  still  more  lucky 
than  I hoped  for,  as  I am  going  the  same  way  myself, 
having  been  detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods,  which,  I 
hope,  by  to-morrow  will  be  found  passable.”  I testified 
the  pleasure  I should  have  in  his  company,  and  my  wife 
and  daughters  joining  in  intreaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  supper.  The  stranger’s  conversation,  which  was 
at  once  pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to  wish  for 
a continuance  of  it ; but  it  was  now  high  time  to  retire 
and  take  refreshment  against  the  fatigues  of  the  following 
day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward  together;  my 
family  on  horseback,  while  Mr.  Burchell,  our  new  compa- 
nion, walked  along  the  foot-path  by  the  road- side,  observ- 
ing, with  a smile,  that  as  we  were  ill-mounted,  he  would 
be  too  generous  to  attempt  leaving  us  behind.  As  the 
floods  were  not  yet  subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a 
guide,  who  trotted  on  before,  Mr.  Burchell  and  I bringing 
up  the  rear.  We  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  road  with 
philosophical  disputes,  which  he  seemed  to  understand 
perfectly.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was,  that 
though  he  was  a money  borrower,  he  defended  his 
opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  ha'd  been  my 
patron.  He  now  and  then  also  informed  me  to  whom  the 
different  seats  belonged  that  lay  in  our  view,  as  we  travelled 
the  road.  “ That,”  cried  he,  pointing  to  a very  magnificent 
house,  which  stood  at  some  distance,  “ belongs  to  Mr. 
Thornhill,  a young  gentleman  who  enjoys  a large  fortune, 
though  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
William  Thornhill,  a gentleman  who,  content  with  a little 
himself,  permits  his  nephew  to  enjoy  the  rest,  and  chiefly 
resides  in  town.”  “ What ! ” cried  I,  “ is  my  young  land- 
lord then  the  nephew  of  a man,  whose  virtues,  generosity, 
and  singularities  are  so  universally  known?  I have  heard 
Sir  William  Thornhill  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
generous,  yet  whimsical  men  in  the  kingdom ; a man  of 

consummate  benevolence.” “ Something,  perhaps,  too 

much  so,”  replied  Mr.  Burchell;  “ at  least  he  carried  bene- 
volence to  an  excess  when  young ; for  his  passions  were 
then  strong,  and  as  they  all  were  upon  the  side  of  virtue. 
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they  led  it  np  to  a romantic  extreme.  He  early  began  to 
aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the  soldier  and  scholar ; was 
soon  distinguished  in  the  army,  and  had  some  reputation 
among  men  of  learning.  Adulation  ever  follows  the  am- 
bitious ; for  such  alone  receive  most  pleasure  from  flattery. 
He  was  surrounded  with  crowds,  who  showed  him  only 
one  side  of  their  character  ; so  that  he  began  to  lose  a re- 
gard for  private  interest  in  universal  sympathy.  He  loved 
all  mankind ; for  fortune  prevented  him  from  knowing 
that  there  were  rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a disorder 
in  which  the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the 
slightest  touch  gives  pain  : what  some  have  thus  suffered 
in  their  persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mind.  The 
slightest  distress^  whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  him 
to  the  quick,  and  his  soul  laboured  under  a sickly  sensibi- 
lity of  the  miseries  of  others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve, 
it  will  be  easily  conjectured,  he  found  numbers  disposed  to 
solicit:  his  profusions  began  to  impair  his  fortune,  but 
not  his  good  nature  ; that,  indeed,  was  seen  to  increase, 
as  the  other  seemed  to  decay : he  grew  improvident  as  he 
grew  poor ; and  though  he  talked  like  a man  of  sense,  his 
actions  were  those  of  a fool.  Still,  however,  being  sur- 
rounded with  importunity,  and  no  longer  able  to  satisfy 
every  request  that  was  made  him,  instead  of  money  he  gave 
promises.  They  were  all  he  had  to  bestow,  and  he  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain  by  a denial.  By 
this  he  drew  round  him  crowds  of  dependants,  whom  he 
was  sure  to  disappoint,  yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hung 
upon  him  for  a time,  and  left  him  with  merited  reproaches 
and  contempt.  But  in  proportion  as  he  became  contemp- 
tible to  others,  he  became  despicable  to  himself.  His  mind 
had  leaned  upon  their  adulation,  and  that  support  taken 
away,  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  his 
heart,  which  he  had  never  learned  to  reverence.  The 
world  now  began  to  wear  a different  aspect ; the  flattery 
of  his  friends  began  to  dwindle  into  simple  approbation. 
Approbation  soon  took  the  more  friendly  form  of  advice ; 
and  advice,  when  rejected,  produced  their  reproaches.  He 
now,  therefore,  found,  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had 
gathered  round  him,  were  little  estimable : he  now  found 
that  a man’s  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of 
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anothei.  I found  that — that — I forget  what  I was  going 
to  observe : in  short,  Sir,  he  resolved  to  respect  himself, 
and  laid  down  a plan  of  restoring  his  falling  fortune.  For 
this  purpose,  in  his  own  whimsical  manner,  he  travelled 
through  Europe  on  foot,  and  though  he  has  scarce  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstances  are  more  affluent  than 
ever.  At  present,  his  bounties  are  more  rational  and 
moderate  than  before  ; but  still  he  preserves  the  character 
of  a humourist,  and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  vir- 
tues.’’ 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr.  Burchell’s 
account,  that  I scarce  looked  forward  as  we  went  along, 
till  we  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  my  family;  when, 
turning,  I perceived  my  youngest  daughter  in  the  midst  of 
a rapid  stream,  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  struggling  with 
the  torrent.  She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power 
to  disengage  myself  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.  My  sen- 
sations were  even  too  violent  to  permit  my  attempting  her 
rescue.  She  must  have  certainly  perished,  had  not  my 
companion,  perceiving  her  danger,  instantly  plunged  in  to 
her  relief,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  brought  her  in  safety 
to  the  opposite  shore.  By  taking  the  current  a little 
farther  up,  the  rest  of  the  family  got  safely  over ; where 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  our  acknowledgments  to 
hers.  Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
described ; she  thanked  her  deliverer  more  with  looks  than 
words,  and  continued  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if  still  will- 
ing to  receive  assistance.  My  wife  also  hoped,  one  day,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  returning  his  kindness  at  her  own 
house.  Thus,  after  we  were  all  refreshed  at  the  next  inn, 
and  had  dined  together,  as  Mr.  Burchell  was  going  to  a 
different  part  of  the  country,  he  took  leave ; and  we  pursued 
our  journey ; my  wife  observing  as  we  went,  that  she 
liked  him  extremely,  and  protesting  if  he  had  birth  and 
fortune  to  entitle  him  to  match  into  such  a family  as  ours, 
she  knew  no  man  she  would  sooner  fix  upon.  I could  not 
but  smile  to  hear  her  talk  in  this  lofty  strain : ^ but  I was 
never  much  displeased  with  those  innocent  delusions,  that 
tend  to  make  us  more  happy. 

* The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  mainly  that  of  the  fifth  London 
'edition,  1773.  This  was  the  last  edition  published  before  the  author’s 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A PROOF  THAT  EVFN  THE  HUMBLEST  FORTUNE  MAY  GRANT 
HAPPINESS,  WHICH  DEPENDS  NOT  ON  CIRCUMSTANCE 
BUT  CONSTITUTION. 

The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a little  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  farmers  who  tilled  their  own  grounds, 
and  were  equal  strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  As 
they  had  almost  all  the  conveniences  of  life  within  them- 
selves, they  seldom  visited  towns  or  cities  in  search  of 
superfluity.  Remote  from  the  polite,  they  still  retained 
the  primeval  simplicity  of  manners ; and  frugal  by  habit, 
they  scarce  knew  that  temperance  was  a virtue.  They 
wrought  with  cheerfulness  on  days  of  labour  ; but  observed 
festivals,  as  intervals  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  They  kept 
up  the  Christmas  carol;  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentine 
morning ; ate  pancakes  on  Shrovetide ; showed  their  wit 
on  the  first  of  April;  and  religiously  cracked  nuts  on 
Michaelmas  eve.  Being  apprized  of  our  approach,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  meet  their  minister, 
dressed  in  their  fine  clothes,  and  preceded  by  a pipe  and 
tabor : a feast  also  was  provided  for  our  reception,  at 
which  we  sate  cheerfully  down  ; and  what  the  conversation 
wanted  in  wit  was  made  up  in  laughter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a sloping 
hill,  sheltered  with  a beautiful  underwood  behind,  and  a 
prattling  river  before  ; on  one  side  a meadow,  on  the  other 
a green.  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land,  I having  given  a hundred  pounds  for  my  pre- 
decessor’s good-will.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness 
of  my  little  enclosures ; the  elms  and  hedge-rows  appear- 
ing with  inexpressible  beauty.  My  house  consisted  of  but 

death,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision.  In  the  first  edition  (1766)  the 
above  passage  runs  as  follows : — I could  not  but  smile  to  hear  her 
talk  in  this  strain  : one  almost  on  the  verge  of  beggary  thus  to  assume 
language  of  the  most  insulting  affluence,  might  excite  the  ridicule  of 
ill-nature  ; but  I was  never  much  displeased  with  those  harmless  delu- 
sions,” &c. 
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one  story,  and  was  covered  with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an 
air  of  great  snngness ; the  walls,  on  the  inside,  were  nicely 
whitewashed,  and  my  daughters  undertook  to  adorn  them 
with  pictures  of  their  own  designing.  Though  the  same 
room  served  us  for  a parlour  and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it 
the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it  was  kept  in  the  utmost  neat- 
ness, the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers  being  well  scoured, 
and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on  the  shelves,  the  eye 
was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did  not  want  rich  furniture. 
There  were  three  other  apartments,  one  for  my  wife  and 
me,  another  for  our  two  daughters,  within  our  own,  and 
the  third,  with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I gave  laws  was  regulated 
in  the  following  manner : By  sunrise,  we  all  assembled 
in  our  common  apartment,  the  fire  being  previously  kindled 
by  the  servant.  After  we  had  saluted  each  other  with 
proper  ceremony,  for  I always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some 
mechanical  forms  of  good  breeding,  without  which  free- 
dom ever  destroys  friendship,  we  all  bent  in  gratitude  to 
that  Being  who  gave  us  another  day.  This  duty  being 
performed,  my  son  and  I went  to  pursue  our  usual  indus- 
try abroad,  while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed  them- 
selves in  providing  breakfast,  which  was  always  ready  at  a 
certain  time.  I allowed  half  an  hour  for  this  meal,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner;  which  time  was  taken  up  in  innocent 
mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in  philosophical 
arguments  between  my  son  and  me. 

As  we  arose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued  our  labours 
after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned  home  to  the  expect- 
ing family,  where  smiling  looks,  a neat  hearth  and  plea- 
sant fire,  were  prepared  for  our  reception.  Nor  were  we 
without  guests  : sometimes  farmer  Flamborough,  our 
talkative  neighbour,  and  often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay 
us  a visit,  and  taste  our  gooseberry  wine,  for  the  making 
of  which  we  had  lost  neither  the  receipt  nor  the  reputa- 
tion. These  harmless  people  had  several  ways  of  being 
good  company  : while  one  played  the  other  would  sing 
some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny  Armstrong’s  Last  Good 
Night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  The  night  was 
concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the  morning,  my 
youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the  lessons  of  the 
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day ; and  he  that  road  loudest,  distinctest,  and  best,  was 
to  have  a half-penny  on  Sunday,  to  put  in  the  poor’s  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a day  of  finery,  which 
all  my  sumptuary  edicts  could  not  restrain.  How  well  so- 
ever I fancied  my  lectures  against  pride  had  conquered  the 
vanity  of  my  daughters,  yet  I still  found  them  secretly 
attached  to  all  their  former  finery  : they  still  loved  laces, 
ribbons,  bugles,  and  catgut;  my  wife  herself  retained  a 
passion  for  her  crimson  paduasoy,  because  I formerly  hap- 
pened to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  behaviour  served 
to  mortify  me.  I had  desired  my  girls,  the  preceding 
night,  to  be  dressed  early  the  next  day  ; for  I always 
loved  to  be  at  church  a good  while  before  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  They  punctually  obeyed  my  directions.  But 
when  we  were  to  assemble  in  the  morning  at  breakfast, 
down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  dressed  out  in  all  their 
former  splendour ; their  hair  plastered  up  with  pomatum, 
their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains  bundled  up  into  a 
heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  every  motion.  I could  not 
help  smiling  at  their  vanity,  particularly  that  of  my  wife, 
from  whom  I expected  more  discretion  ; in  this  exigence, 
therefore,  my  only  resource  was  to  order  my  son,  with  an 
important  air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  were  amazed  at 
the  command ; but  I repeated  it  with  more  solemnity  than 
before.  “ Surely,  my  dear,  you  jest,”  cried  my  wife ; ‘‘we 
can  walk  it  perfectly  well : we  want  no  coach  to  carry  us 
now.”  “ You  mistake,  child,”  returned  I,  “ we  do  want  a 
coach ; for  if  we  walk  to  church  in  this  trim,  the  very 
children  in  the  parish  will  hoot  after  us.”  “ Indeed,”  re- 
plied my  wife,  “ I always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was 
fond  of  seeing  his  children  neat  and  handsome  about  him.” 
“ You  may  be  as  neat  as  you  please,”  interrupted  I,  “ and 
I shall  love  you  the  better  for  it ; but  all  this  is  not  neat- 
ness, but  frippery.  These  rufflings,  and  pinkings,  and 
patchings,  will  only  make  us  hated  by  all  the  wives  of  all 
our  neighbours.  No,  my  children,”  continued  I,  more 
gravely,  “ these  gowns  may  be  altered  into  something  of  a 
plainer  cut ; for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in  us,  who  want 
the  means  of  decency.  I do  not  know  whether  such  flounc- 
ing and  shreding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich,  if  we  con- 
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sider,  -apon  a moderate  calculation,  that  the  nakedness  of 
the  indigent  world  may  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings  of 
the  vain.’’ 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect:  they  went 
with  great  composure,  that  very  instant,  to  change  their 
dress  ; and  the  next  day  I had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
my  daughters,  at  their  own  request,  employed  in  cutting 
up  their  trains  into  Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill, 
the  two  little  ones ; and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory, 
the  gowns  seemed  improved  by  this  curtailing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A NEW  AND  OREAT  ACQUAINTANCE  INTRODUCED.  WHAT 
WE  PLACE  MOST  HOPES  UPON  GENERALLY  PROVES 
MOST  FATAL. 

At  a small  distance  from  the  house  my  predecessor  had 
made  a seat,  overshaded  by  a hedge  of  hawthorn  and 
honeysuckle.  Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  our 
labour  soon  finished,  we  usually  sat  together,  to  enjoy  an 
extensive  landscape,  in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here  too 
we  drank  tea,  which  now  was  become  an  occasional  ban- 
quet ; and,  as  we  had  it  but  seldom,  it  diffused  a new  joy, 
the  preparations  for  it  being  made  with  no  small  share  of 
bustle  and  ceremony.  On  these  occasions,  our  two  little 
ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they  were  regularly  served 
after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give  a variety  to  our 
amusements,  the  girls  sung  to  the  guitar  ; and,  while  they 
thus  formed  a little  concert,  my  wife  and  I would  stroll 
down  the  sloping  field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue 
bells  and  centaury,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and 
enjoy  the  breeze  that  wafted  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  situation  in 
life  may  bring  its  own  peculiar  pleasures  : every  morning 
waked  us  to  a repetition  of  toil ; but  the  evening  repaid  it 
with  vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a holiday,  for 
I kept  such,  as  intervals  of  relaxation  from  labour,  that  I 
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had  drawn  out  my  family  to  our  usual  place  of  amusement, 
and  our  young  musicians  began  their  usual  concert.  As 
we  were  thus  engaged,  we  saw  a stag  bound  nimbly  by, 
within  about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and, 
by  its  panting,  it  seemed  pressed  by  the  hunters. 

We  had  not  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the  poor  animal’s 
distress,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs  and  horsemen  come 
sweeping  along  at  some  distance  behind,  and  making  the 
very  path  it  had  taken. 

I was  instantly  for  returning  in  with  my  family  ; but 
either  curiosity  or  surprise,  or  some  more  hidden  motive, 
held  my  wife  and  daughters  to  their  seats.  The  huntsman, 
who  rode  foremost,  passed  us  with  great  swiftness,  followed 
by  four  or  five  persons  more,  who  seemed  in  equal  haste. 
At  last  a young  gentleman,  of  a more  genteel  appearance 
than  the  rest,  came  forward,  and  for  a while  regarding  us, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopped  short,  and,  giving 
his  horse  to  a servant  who  attended,  approached  us  with  a 
careless  superior  air.  He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction, 
but  was  going  to  salute  my  daughters,  as  one  certain  of  a 
kind  reception ; but  they  had  early  learned  the  lesson  of 
looking  presumption  out  of  countenance.  Upon  which  he 
let  us  know  that  his  name  was  Thornhill,  and  that  he  was 
owner  of  the  estate  that  lay  for  some  extent  round  us.  He 
again,  therefore,  offered  to  salute  the  female  part  of  the 
family ; and,  such  was  the  power  of  fortune  and  fine  clothes, 
that  he  found  no  second  repulse.  As  his  address,  though 
confident,  was  easy,  we  soon  became  more  familiar ; and 
perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near,  he  begged  to  be 
favoured  with  a song.  As  I did  not  approve  of  such  dis- 
proportioned  acquaintances,  I winked  upon  my  daughters 
in  order  to  prevent  their  compliance ; but  my  hint  was 
counteracted  by  one  from  their  mother ; so  that,  with  a 
cheerful  air,  they  gave  us  a favourite  song  of  Dry  den’s. 
Mr.  Thornhill  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their  per- 
formance and  choice,  and  then  took  up  the  guitar  himself. 
He  played  but  very  indifferently : however,  my  eldest 
daughter  repaid  his  former  applause  with  interest,  and 
assured  him  that  his  tones  were  louder  than  even  those  of 
her  master.  At  this  compliment  he  bowed,  which  she  re- 
turned with  a curtsey.  He  praised  her  taste,  and  she  com- 
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mended  his  understanding : an  age  could  not  have  made 
them  better  acquainted  : while  the  fond  mother,  too, 
equally  happy,  insisted  upon  her  landlord’s  stepping  in, 
and  taking  a glass  of  her  gooseberry.  The  whole  family 
seemed  earnest  to  please  him  ; my  girls  attempted  to  en- 
tertain him  with  topics  they  thought  most  modern,  while 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a question  or  two  from 
the  ancients,  for  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
laughed  at ; my  little  ones  were  no  less  busy,  and  fondly 
stuck  close  to  the  stranger.  All  my  endeavours  could 
scarce  keep  their  dirty  fingers  from  handling  and  tarnish- 
ing the  lace  on  his  clothes,  and  lifting  up  the  flaps  of  his 
pocket  holes,  to  see  what  was  there.  At  the  approach  of 
evening  he  took  leave  ; but  not  till  he  had  requested  per- 
mission to  renew  his  visit,  which,  as  he  was  our  landlord, 
was  most  readily  agreed  to. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a council  on  the 
conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a most 
fortunate  hit ; for  that  she  had  known  even  stranger  things 
than  that  brought  to  bear.  She  hoped  again  to  see  the 
day  when  we  might  hold  up  our  heads  with  the  best  of 
them ; and  concluded,  she  protested  she  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  two  Miss  Wrinklers  should  marry  great 
fortunes,  and  her  children  get  none.  As  this  last  argu- 
ment was  directed  to  me,  I protested  I could  see  no  reason 
for  it  neither,  nor  why  Mr.  Simpkins  get  the  ten  thousand 
pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  we  sate  down  with  a blank. 
“ I protest,  Charles,”  cried  my  wife,  ‘‘  this  is  the  way  you 
always  damp  my  girls  and  me  when  we  are  in  spirits. 
Tell  me,  Sophy,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  our  new 
visitor?  Don’t  you  think  he  seemed  to  be  good-natured?” 

Immensely  so,  indeed.  Mamma,”  replied  she.  “ I think 
he  has  a great  deal  to  say  upon  every  thing,  and  is  never  at 
a loss  ; and  the  more  trifling  the  subject,  the  more  he  has 
to  say  ; and,  what  is  more,  I protest  he  is  very  handsome.” 
“Yes,”  cried  Olivia,  “he  is  well  enough  for  a man  ; but, 
for  my  part,  I don’t  much  like  him,  he  is  so  extremely  im- 
pudent and  familiar : but  on  the  guitar  he  is  shocking.” 
These  two  last  speeches  I interpreted  by  contraries.  I 
found  by  this,  that  Sophy  internally  despised,  as  much  as 
Olivia  secretly  admired  him.  “ Whatever  may  be  your 
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opinions  of  him,  my  children,”  cried  I,  “to  confess  a 
truth,  he  has  not  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour.  Dispro- 
portioned  friendships  ever  terminate  in  disgust;  and  I 
thought,  notwithstanding  all  his  ease,  that  he  seemed  per- 
fectly sensible  of  the  distance  between  us.  Let  us  keep  to 
companions  of  our  own  rank.  There  is  no  character  more 
contemptible  than  a man  that  is  a fortune-hunter  ; and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  fortune-hunting  women  should  not 
be  contemptible  too.  Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be  contemp- 
tible if  his  views  are  honourable ; but,  if  they  be  other- 
wise? I should  shudder  but  to  think  of  that ! It  is  true  I have 
no  apprehensions  from  the  conduct  of  my  children ; but  I 
think  there  are  some  from  his  character.”  I would  have 
proceeded,  but  for  the  interruption  of  a servant  from  the 
Squire,  who,  with  his  compliments,  sent  us  a side  of  veni- 
son, and  a promise  to  dine  with  us  some  days  after.  This 
well-timed  present  pleaded  more  powerfully  in  his  favour 
than  anything  I had  to  say  could  obviate.  I therefore  con- 
tinued silent,  satisfied  with  just  having  pointed  out  danger, 
and  leaving  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  avoid  it.  That 
virtue  which  requires  to  be  ever  guarded,  is  scarce  worth 
the  sentinel. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OP  A COUNTRY  FIRE -SIDE, 

S we  carried  on  the  former  dispute  with  some  degree 


of  warmth,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  we  should  have  part  of  the  veni- 
son for  supper,  and  the  girls  undertook  the  task  with 
alacrity.  “ 1 am  sorry,”  cried  I,  “ that  we  have  no  neigh- 
bour or  stranger  to  take  part  in  this  good  cheer : feasts  of 
this  kind  acquire  a double  relish  from  hospitality.” — 
“ Bless  me,”  cried  my  wife,  “ here  comes  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Burch  ell,  that  saved  our  Sophia,  and  that  run  you 
down  fairly  in  the  argument.” — “ Confute  me  in  argu- 
ment ! child,”  cried  I,  “ you  mistake  there,  my  dear.  I 
believe  there  are  but  few  that  can  do  that : I never  dis- 
pute your  abilities  at  making  a goose-pie,  and  I beg  you’ll 
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leave  argument  to  me.”  As  I spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burchell 
entered  the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  family,  who 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while  little  Dick  officiously 
reached  him  a chair. 

I was  pleased  with  the  poor  man’s  friendship,  for  two 
reasons ; because  I knew  he  wanted  mine  ; and  I knew 
him  to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known 
in  our  neighbourhood  by  the  character  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man that  would  do  no  good  when  he  was  young,  though 
he  was  not  yet  thirty.  He  would  at  intervals  talk  with 
great  good  sense ; but,  in  general,  he  was  fondest  of  the 
company  of  children,  whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  little 
men.  He  was  famous,  I found,  for  singing  them  ballads, 
and  telling  them  stories ; and  seldom  went  out  without 
something  in  his  pockets  for  them,  a piece  of  gingerbread, 
or  a halfpenny  whistle.  He  generally  came  for  a few  days 
into  our  neighbourhood  once  a-year,  and  lived  upon  the 
neighbours’  hospitality.  He  sate  down  to  supper  among^ 
us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her  gooseberry- wine. 
The  tale  went  round ; he  sung  us  old  songs,  and  gave  the 
children  the  story  of  the  Buck  of  Beverland,  with  the  his- 
tory of  Patient  Grissel,  the  Adventures  of  Catskin,  and 
then  Fair  Eosamond’s  Bower.  Our  cock,  which  always 
crew  at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time  for  repose  ; but  an 
unforeseen  difficulty  started  about  lodging  a stranger ; all 
our  beds  were  already  taken  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send 
him  to  the  next  alehouse.  In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick 
offered  him  his  part  of  the  bed,  if  his  brother  Moses  would 
let  him  lie  with  him : ‘‘  And  I,”  cried  Bill,  ‘‘  will  give  Mr. 
Burchell  my  part,  if  my  sisters  will  take  me  to  theirs.” 
‘‘Well  done,  my  good  children,”  cried  I,  “hospitality  is 
one  of  the  first  Christian  duties.  The  beast  retires  to  his 
shelter,  and  the  bird  flies  to  its  nest ; but  helpless  man 
can  only  find  refuge  from  his  fellow  creature.  The  greatest 
stranger  in  this  world  was  He  that  came  to  save  it.  Ho 
never  had  a house,  as  if  willing  to  see  what  hospitality 
was  left  remaining  amongst  us.  Deborah,  my  dear,”  cried 
I to  my  wife,  “ give  those  boys  a lump  of  sugar  each,  and 
let  Dick’s  be  the  largest,  because  he  spoke  first.” 

In  the  morning  early  I called  out  my  whole  family,  to- 
help  at  saving  an  after  growth  of  hay,  and  our  guest  offer- 
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ing  his  assistance,  he  was  accepted  among  the  number. 
Our  labours  went  on  lightly ; we  turned  the  swath  to  the 
wind  : I went  foremost,  and  the  rest  followed  in  due  suc- 
cession. I could  not  avoid,  however,  observing  the  as- 
siduity of  Mr.  Burchell  in  assisting  my  daughter  Sophia 
in  her  part  of  the  task.  When  he  had  finished  his  own, 
he  would  join  in  hers,  and  enter  into  a close  conversation: 
but  I had  too  good  an  opinion  of  Sophia’s  understanding, 
and  was  too  well  convinced  of  her  ambition,  to  be  under 
any  uneasiness  from  a man  of  broken  fortune.  When  we 
were  finished  for  the  day,  Mr.  Burchell  was  invited,  as  on 
the  night  before ; but  he  refused,  as  he  was  to  lie  that 
night  at  a neighbour’s,  to  whose  child  he  was  carrying  a 
whistle.  When  gone,  our  conversation  at  supper  turned 
upon  our  late  unfortunate  guest.  ‘‘  What  a strong  in- 
stance,” said  I,  “ is  that  poor  man  of  the  miseries  attend- 
ing a youth  of  levity  and  extravagance.  He  by  no  means 
wants  sense,  which  only  serves  to  aggravate  his  former 
folly.  Poor  forlorn  creature  ! where  are  now  the  revellers, 
the  flatterers,  that  he  could  once  inspire  and  command  ? 
Gone,  perhaps,  to  attend  the  bagnio-pander  grown  rich  by 
his  extravagance.  They  once  praised  him,  and  now  they 
apjflaud  the  pander ; their  former  raptures  at  his  wit  are 
now  converted  into  sarcasms  at  his  folly : he  is  poor,  and 
perhaps  deserves  poverty  ; for  he  has  neither  the  ambition 
to  be  independent,  nor  the  skill  to  be  useful.”  Prompted 
perhaps  by  some  secret  reasons,  I delivered  this  observa- 
tion with  too  much  acrimony,  which  my  Sophia  gently  re- 
proved.— ‘‘Whatsoever  his  former  conduct  may  be.  Papa, 
his  circumstances  should  exempt  him  from  censure  now. 
His  present  indigence  is  a sufficient  punishment  for  former 
folly ; and  I have  heard  my  Papa  himself  say,  that  we 
should  never  strike  one  unnecessary  blow  at  a victim  over 
whom  Providence  holds  the  scourge  of  its  resentment.” 

You  are  right,  Sophy,”  cried  my  son  Moses ; “ and  one 
of  the  ancients  finely  represents  so  malicious  a conduct,  by 
the  attempts  of  a rustic  to  flay  Marsyas,  whose  skin,  the 
fable  tells  us,  had  been  wholly  stript  ofl  by  another.  Be- 
sides, I don’t  know  if  this  poor  man’s  situation  be  so  bad 
as  my  father  would  represent  it.  We  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  feelings  of  others  by  what  we  might  feel  if  in  their 
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place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our 
eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apartment  sufiiciently 
lightsome.  And,  to  confess  a truth,  this  man’s  mind 
seems  fitted  to  his  station ; for  I never  heard  any  one 
more  sprightly  than  he  was  to-day,  when  he  conversed 
with  you.”  This  was  said  without  the  least  design : how- 
ever it  excited  a blush,  which  she  strove  to  cover  by  an 
affected  laugh,  assuring  him,  that  she  scarce  took  any 
notice  of  what  he  said  to  her ; but  that  she  believed  he 
might  once  have  been  a very  fine  gentleman.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  she  undertook  to  vindicate  herself,  and 
her  blushing,  were  symptoms  I did  not  internally  approve ; 
but  I repressed  my  suspicions. 

As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my  wife  went 
to  make  the  venison  pasty ; Moses  sate  reading,  while  I 
taught  the  little  ones  : my  daughters  seemed  equally  busy 
with  the  rest ; and  I observed  them  for  a good  while  cook- 
ing something  over  the  fire.  I at  first  supposed  they  were 
assisting  their  mother ; but  little  Dick  informed  me,  in  a 
whisper,  that  they  were  making  a wash  for  the  face. 
Washes  of  all  kinds  I had  a natural  antipathy  to;  for  I 
knew,  that  instead  of  mending  the  complexion,  they  spoiled 
it.  I therefore  approached  my  chair  by  sly  degrees  to  the 
fire,  and  grasping  the  poker,  as  if  it  wanted  mending, 
seemingly  by  accident,  overturned  the  whole  composition  j 
and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  another. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


A TOWN  WIT  DESCRIBED.  THE  DULLEST  FELLOWS  MAY 
LEARN  TO  BE  COMICAL  FOR  A NIGHT  OR  TWO. 


HEN  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to  enter- 


^ ^ tain  our  young  landlord,  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
what  provisions  were  exhausted  to  make  an  appearance. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  my  wife  and  daughters 
expended  their  gayest  plumage  upon  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Thornhill  came  with  a couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain  and 
feeder.  The  servants,  who  were  numerous,  he  politely 
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ordered  to  the  next  ale-house : but  my  wife,  in  the  triumph 
of  her  heart,  insisted  on  entertaining  them  all ; for  which, 
by  the  bye,  our  family  was  pinched  for  three  weeks  after. 
As  Mr.  Burchell  had  hinted  to  us  the  day  before,  that  he 
was  making  some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss  Wilmot, 
my  son  George’s  former  mistress,  this  a good  deal  damped 
the  heartiness  of  his  reception;  but  accident,  in  some 
measure,  relieved  our  embarrassment;  for  one  of  the 
company  happening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thornhill 
observed,  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  knew  any  thing 
more  absurd,  than  calling  such  a fright  a beauty : “ For, 
strike  me  ugly,”  continued  he,  “ K I should  not  find  as 
much  pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress  by  the  information 
of  a lamp  under  the  clock  of  St.  Dunstan’s.”  At  this  he 
laughed,  and  so  did  we : — The  jests  of  tke  rich  are  ever 
successful.  Olivia,  too,  could  not  avoid  whispering,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of 
humour. 

After  dinner,  I began  with  my  usual  toast,  the  Church : 
for  this  I was  thanked  by  the  chaplain,  as  he  said  the 
church  was  the  only  mistress  of  his  affections.  “ Come 
tell  us  honestly,  Frank,”  said  the  Squire,  with  his  usual 
archness,  “ suppose  the  Church,  your  present  mistress, 
dressed  in  lawn  sleeves  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia  with 
no  lawn  about  her  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be  for  ?” 
“ For  both,  to  be  sure,”  cried  the  chaplain.  “ Eight, 
Frank,”  cried  the  Squire,  “ for,  may  this  glass  suffocate 
me,  but  a fine  girl  is  worth  all  the  priestcraft  in  the  crea- 
tion. For  what  are  tythes  and  tricks  but  an  imposition, 
all  a confounded  imposture,  and  I can  prove  it.”  ‘‘I  wish 
you  would,”  cried  my  son  Moses,  ‘‘  and  I think,”  continued 
he,  “ that  I should  be  able  to  answer  you.”  “ Very  well. 
Sir,”  cried  the  Squire,  who  immediately  smoked  him,  and, 
winking  on  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
sport,  “ if  you  are  for  a cool  argument  upon  that  subject, 
I am  ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And,  first,  whether, 
are  you  for  managing  it  analogically  or  dialogically  ? ” “I 
am  for  managing  it  rationally,”  cried  Moses,  quite  happy 
at  being  permitted  to  dispute.  “ Good  again,”  cried  the 
Squire  ; “ and,  firstly,  of  the  first,  I hope  you’ll  not  deny, 
that  whatever  is,  is.  If  you  don’t  grant  me  that,  I can  go 
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uo  further.”  “ Why,”  returned  Moses,  “ I think  I may 
grant  that,  and  make  the  best  of  it.”  “ I hope,  too,”  re- 
turned the  other,  “ you’ll  grant  that  apart  is  less  than  the 
whole.”  ‘‘  I grant  that  too,”  cried  Moses ; “it  is  but  just 
and  reasonable.”  “ I hope,”  cried  the  Squire,  “you  will 
not  deny,  that  the  two  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones.”  “ Nothing  can  be  plainer,”  returned 
t’other,  and  looked  round  with  his  usual  importance. 
“ Yery  well,”  cried  the  Squire,  speaking  very  quick,  “ the 
premises  being  thus  settled,  I proceed  to  observe,  that  the 
concatenation  of  self- existences  proceeding  in  a reciprocal 
duplicate  ratio,  naturally  produce  a problematical  dialog- 
ism,  which  in  some  measure  proves,  that  the  essence  of 
spirituality  may  be  referred  to  the  second  predicable.” 
“ Hold,  hold,”  cried  the  other,  “ I deny  that : Do  you 
think  I can  thus  tamely  submit  to  such  heterodox  doc- 
trines ? ” “ What,”  replied  the  Squire,  as  if  in  a passion, 

“not  submit!  Answer  me  one  plain  question:  do  you 
think  Aristotle  right,  when  he  says,  that  relatives  are  re- 
lated ? ” “ Undoubtedly,”  replied  the  other.  “ If  so, 

then,”  cried  the  Squire,  “ answer  me  directly  to  what  I 
propose : Whether  do  you  judge  the  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  my  enthymem  deficient,  secundum 
quoad,  or  quoad  minus  ? and  give  me  your  reasons  ; give 
me  yotir  reasons,  I say,  directly.”  “ I protest,”  cried 
Moses,  “ I don’t  rightly  comprehend  the  force  of  your 
reasoning  ; but  if  it  be  reduced  to  one  simple  proposition, 
I fancy  it  may  then  have  an  answer.”  “ O,  Sir,”  cried  the 
Squire,  “ I am  your  most  humble  servant : I find  you  want 
me  to  furnish  you  with  arguments  and  intellects  too.  No, 
Sir,  there  I protest  you  are  too  hard  for  me.”  This 
effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Moses,  who  sate 
the  only  dismal  figure  in  a group  of  merry  faces  ; noi 
did  he  offer  a single  syllable  more  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it  had  a very 
different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mistook  it  for  humour, 
though  but  a mere  act  of  the  memory.  She  thought  him, 
therefore,  a very  fine  gentleman;  and  such  as  consider 
what  powerful  ingredients  a good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and 
fortune  are,  in  that  character,  will  easily  forgive  her.  Mr, 
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Thornhill,  notwithstanding  his  real  ignorance,  talked  with 
ease,  and  could  expatiate  upon  the  common  topics  of  con- 
versation with  fluency.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
such  talents  should  win  the  affections  of  a girl,  who  by 
education  was  taught  to  value  an  appearance  in  herself, 
and  consequently  to  set  a value  upon  it  in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a debate  upon 
the  merits  of  our  young  landlord.  As  he  directed  his 
looks  and  conversation  to  Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted, 
but  that  she  was  the  object  that  induced  him  to  be  our 
visitor.  Nor  did  she  seem  to  be  much  displeased  at  the 
innocent  raillery  of  her  brother  and  sister  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Even  Deborah  herself  seemed  to  share  the  glory 
of  the  day,  and  exulted  in  her  daughter’s  victory,  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  ‘‘And  now,  my  dear,”  cried  she  to  me, 
“I’ll  fairly  own,  that  it  was  I that  instructed  my  girls  to 
encourage  our  landlord’s  addresses.  I had  always  some 
ambition ; and  you  now  see  that  I was  right ; for  who 
knows  how  this  may  end?”  “Ay,  who  knows  that  in- 
deed ? ” answered  I,  with  a groan : “for  my  part,  I don’t 
much  like  it ; and  I could  have  been  better  pleased  with 
one  that  was  poor  and  honest,  than  this  fine  gentleman 
with  his  fortune  and  infidelity ; for,  depend  on’t,  if  he  be 
what  I suspect  him,  no  free-thinker  shall  ever  have  a child 
of  mine.” 

“ Sure,  father,”  cried  Moses,  “ you  are  too  severe  in  this ; 
for  heaven  will  never  arraign  him  for  what  he  thinks,  but 
for  what  he  does.  Every  man  has  a thousand  vicious 
thoughts,  which  arise  without  his  power  to  suppress. 
Thinking  freely  of  religion,  may  be  involuntary  with  this 
gentleman : so  that,  allowing  his  sentiments  to  be  wrong, 
yet,  as  he  is  purely  passive  in  his  assent,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  blamed  for  his  errors  than  the  governor  of  a city  with- 
out walls  for  the  shelter  he  is  obliged  to  afford  an  invading 
enemy.” 

“ True,  my  son,”  cried  I ; “ but  if  the  governor  invites  the 
enemy  there,  he  is  justly  culpable.  And  such  is  always  the 
case  with  those  who  embrace  error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in 
assenting  to  the  proofs  they  see,  but  in  being  blind  to 
many  of  the  proofs  that  offer.  So  that,  though  our  erro- 
neous opinions  be  involuntary  when  formed,  yet,  as  we 
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have  been  wilfully  corrupt,  or  very  negligent  in  forming 
them,  we  deserve  punishment  for  our  vice,  or  contempt 
for  our  folly.’’ 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  conversation,  though  not  the 
argument.  She  observed,  that  several  very  prudent  men  of 
our  acquaintance  were  free-thinkers,  and  made  very  good 
husbands  ; and  she  knew  some  sensible  girls,  that  had 
skill  enough  to  make  converts  of  their  spouses  : “ And 
who  knows,  my  dear,”  continued  she,  “ what  Olivia  may 
be  able  to  do  ? The  girl  has  a great  deal  to  say  upon 
every  subject,  and  to  my  knowledge  is  Very  well  skilled  in 
controversy.” 

“ Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she  have  read  ? 
cried  I.  ‘‘It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I ever  put  such 
books  into  her  hands  : you  certainly  over-rate  her  merit.” 
“ Indeed,  Papa,”  replied  Olivia,  “ she  does  not : I have 
read  a great  deal  of  controversy.  I have  read  all  the  dis- 
putes between  Thwackum  and  Square ; the  controversy 
between  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  the  savage ; and  I 
am  now  employed  in  reading  the  controversy  in  Eeligious 
Courtship.”  “ Very  well,”  cried  I,  “ that’s  a good  girl : I 
find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  making  converts,  and 
so  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the  gooseberry  pie.” 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 


AN  AMOUR,  WHICH  PROMISES  LITTLE  GOOD  FORTUNE, 
YET  MAT  BE  PRODUCTIVE  OP  MUCH. 


‘HE  next  morning  we  were  again  visited  by  Mr.  Burchell, 


A though  I began,  for  certain  reasons,  to  be  displeased 
with  the  frequency  of  his  return ; but  I could  not  refuse 
him  my  company  and  fireside.  It  is  true,  his  labour  more 
than  requited  his  entertainment ; for  he  wrought  among 
us  with  vigour,  and,  either  in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay- 
rick, put  himself  foremost.  Besides,  he  had  always  some- 
thing amusing  to  say,  that  lessened  our  toil ; and  was  at 
once  so  out  of  the  way,  and  so  sensible,  that  I loved, 
laughed  at,  and  pitied  him.  My  only  dislike  arose  from 
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an  attachment  he  discovered  to  my  daughter  : he  would  in 
a jesting  manner  call  her  his  little  mistress,  and  when  he 
bought  each  of  the  girls  a set  of  ribbons,  hers  was  the 
finest.  I know  not  how,  but  he  every  day  seemed  to  be- 
come more  amiable,  his  wit  to  improve,  and  his  simplicity 
to  assume  the  superior  airs  of  wisdom. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  sate,  or  rather  re- 
clined, round  a temperate  repast,  our  cloth  spread  upon 
the  hay,  while  Mr.  Burchell  gave  cheerfulness  to  the 
feast.  To  heighten  our  satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  an- 
swered each  other  from  opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red- 
breast came  and  pecked  the  crumbs  from  our  hands,  and 
every  sound  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity.  “ I 
never  sit  thus,’’  says  Sophia,  “ but  I think  of  the  two  lovers, 
so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  who  were  struck  dead  in 
each  others  arms.  There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  the 
description,  that  I have  read  it  a hundred  times  with  new 
rapture.”  ‘‘  In  my  opinion,”  cried  my  son,  “ the  finest 
strokes  in  that  description  are  much  below  those  in  the 
Acis  and  Galatea  of  Ovid.  The  Eoman  poet  understands 
the  use  of  contrast  better ; and  upon  that  figure,  artfully 
managed,  all  strength  in  the  pathetic  depends.”  “ It 
is  remarkable,”  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  “ that  both  the  poets 
you  mention  h-ave  equally  contributed  to  introduce  a false 
taste  into  their  respective  countries,  by  loading  all  their 
lines  with  epithet.  Men  of  little  genius  found  them  most 
easily  imitated  in  their  defects  ; and  English  poetry,  like 
that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Eome,  is  nothing  at  present 
but  a combination  of  luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or 
connection ; a string  of  epithets,  that  improve  the  sound 
without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But  perhaps.  Madam, 
while  I thus  reprehend  others,  you  will  think  it  just  that 
I should  give  them  an  opportunity  to  retaliate ; and  in- 
deed I have  made  this  remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  the  company  a ballad,  which,  whatever 
be  its  other  defects,  is,  I think,  at  least  free  from  those  I 
have  mentioned.” 
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A BALLAD. 

Torn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way. 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale, 
With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here,  forlorn  and  lost  I tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow; 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  length’ning  as  I go.” 

" Forbear,  my  son,”  the  hermit  cries, 

‘‘  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  5 
For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want, 
My  door  is  open  still ; 

And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I give  it  with  good  will. 

“ Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whatever  my  cell  bestows ; 

My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing,  and  repose. 

“ No  flocks,  that  range  the  valley  free. 
To  slaughter  I condemn ; 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I learn  to  pity  them. 

‘‘  But  from  the  mountain’s  grassy  side, 
A guiltless  feast  I bring ; 

A scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply’d, 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego. 
For  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  • 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Soft,  as  the  dew  from  heav’n  descends, 
His  gentle  accents  fell : 

The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a wilderness  obscure 
The  lonely  mansion  lay ; 

A refuge  to  the  neighb’ring  poor, 

Aji.d  strangers  led  astray. 
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No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Requir’d  a master’s  care ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a latch, 

Receiv’d  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  tkeir  evening  rest, 

The  hermit  trimm’d  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer’d  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  kis  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  press’d  and  smiled, 

And,  skill’d  in  legendary  lore. 

The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a charm  impart. 

To  soothe  the  stranger’s  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Ilis  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 

With  answering  care  opprest : 

‘‘  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,”  he  cried, 

“ The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

From  better  habitation  spurn’d. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  5 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn’d. 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

“ Alas ! the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 

And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 

“ And  what  is  friendship,  but  a name, 

A charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  : 

A shade  that  follows  w^ealth  or  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

'*  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modern  fair  one’s  jest ; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle’s  nest. 

“ For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  liush. 
And  spurn  the  sex  ! ” he  said  ; 

But,  while  he  spoke,  a rising  blush 
The  love-lorn  guest  betray’d. 
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Surpris’d  he  sees  new  beauties  rise 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view, 

Like  colours  o’er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 
Alternate  spread  alarms  : 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 
A maid  in  all  her  charms. 

And,  ‘‘Ah,  forgive  a stranger  rude, 

A wretch  forlorn,”  she  cried, 

“ Whose  feet  unhallow’d  thus  intrude. 
Where  heav’n  and  you  reside. 

“ But  let  a maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

My  father  liv’d  beside  the  Tyne, 

A wealthy  lord  was  he  5 

And  all  his  wealth  was  mark’d  as  mine, 
He  had  but  only  me. 

**  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber’d  suitors  came. 

Who  prais’d  me  for  imputed  charms. 
And  felt,  or  feign’d  a dame. 

“Bach  hour  a mercenary  crowd 
^Vith  richest  proffers  strove  : 

Anumg  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow’d, 

But  never  talk’d  of  love. 

“In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had. 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

“ The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

"J'he  dews  of  heav’n  refin’d, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display. 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

“ The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconstant  shine  5 

Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me. 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

“ For  still  I tried  each  fickle  art. 
Importunate  and  vain ; 

And  while  his  passion  touch’d  my  heart, 
1 triumph’d  in  bis  pain  : 
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“ Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 

And  sought  a solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

“ But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 

ni  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay — 

“ And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

Fll  lay  me  down  and  die  : 

’Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  so  for  him  will  I.” 

Forbid  it,  heav’n ! ” the  hermit  crii?d. 

And  clasp’d  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond’ring  fair  one  turn’d  to  chide,— 

’Twas  Edwin’s  self  that  prest. 

Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 

Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restor’d  to  love  and  thee ! 

“ Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  ev’ry  care  resign.” — 

And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life, my  all  that’s  mine  ? ” 

‘‘  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We’ll  live,  and  love  so  true  ; 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart. 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin’s  too.” 

While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed  to  mix  an 
air  of  tenderness  with  her  approbation.  But  our  tranquillity 
was  soon  disturbed  by  the  report  of  a gun  just  by  us,  and, 
immediately  after,  a man  was  seen  bursting  through  the 
hedge,  to  take  up  the  game  he  had  killed.  The  sportsman 
was  the  Squire’s  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  of  the  black- 
birds that  so  agreeably  entertained  us.  So  loud  a report, 
and  so  near,  startled  my  daughters  ; and  I could  perceive 
that  Sophia,  in  the  fright,  had  thrown  herself  into  Mr. 
Burchell’s  arms  for  protection.  The  gentleman  came  up, 
and  asked  pardon  for  having  disturbed  us,  affirming  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  our  being  so  near.  He  therefore  sat 
down  by  my  youngest  daughter;  and,  sportsman  like, 
offered  her  what  he  had  killed  that  morning.  She  was 
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going  to  refuse  ; but  a private  look  from  her  mother  soon 
induced  her  to  correct  the  mistake,  and  accept  his  present, 
though  with  some  reluctance.  My  wife,  as  usual,  discovered 
her  pride  in  a whisper,  observing  that  Sophy  had  made  acon- 
q^uest  of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her  sister  had  of  the  Squire. 
I suspected,  however,  with  more  probability,  that  her  affec- 
tions were  placed  upon  a different  object.  The  chaplain’s 
errand  was  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Thornhill  had  provided 
music  and  refreshments,  and  intended  that  night  giving  the 
young  ladies  a ball,  by  moonlight,  on  the  grass  plat  before 
our  door.  “ Nor  can  1 deny,”  continued  he,  “ but  I have 
an  interest  in  being  first  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I 
expect,  for  my  reward,  to  be  honoured  with  Miss  Sophia’s 
hand  as  a partner.”  To  this  my  girl  replied,  that  she 
should  have  no  objection,  if  she  could  do  it  with  honour : 
‘‘  But  here,”  continued  she,  “ is  a gentleman,”  looking  at 
Mr.  Burchell,  “ who  has  been  my  companion  in  the  task 
for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  share  in  its  amuse- 
ments.” Mr.  Burchell  returned  her  a compliment  for  her 
intentions,  but  resigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding, 
that  he  was  to  go  that  night  five  miles,  being  invited  to  a 
harvest  supper.  His  refusal  appeared  to  me  a little  ex- 
traordinary ; nor  could  I conceive  how  so  sensible  a girl 
as  my  youngest,  could  thus  prefer  a man  of  broken  fortunes 
to  one  whose  expectations  were  much  greater.  But  as  men 
are  most  capable  of  distinguishing  merit  in  women,  so  the 
ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgments  of  us.  The  two 
sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  upon  each  other,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspec- 
tion. 


JHAPTEE  IX. 

TWO  LADIES  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION  INTRODUCED.  SUPE- 
RIOR FINERY  EVER  SEEMS  TO  CONFER  SUPERIOR  BREED- 
ING. 

Me.  BUECHELL  had  scarce  taken  leave,  and  Sophia 
consented  to  dance  with  the  chaplain,  when  my  little 
ones  came  running  out  to  tell  us  that  the  Squire  was  come 
with  a crowd  of  company.  Upon  our  return,  we  found 
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our  landlord,  with  a couple  of  under- gentlemen,  and  two 
young  ladies,  richly  dressed,  whom  he  introduced  as  women 
of  very  great  distinction  and  fashion  from  town.  We 
happened  not  to  have  chairs  enough  for  the  whole  com- 
pany ; but  Mr.  Thornhill  immediately  proposed,  that 
every  gentlemen  should  sit  in  a lady’s  lap.  This  I posi- 
tively objected  to,  notwithstanding  a look  of  disapprobation 
from  my  wife.  Moses  was  therefore  despatched  to  borrow  a 
couple  of  chairs  ; and  as  we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make 
up  a set  at  country-dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with 
him  in  quest  of  a couple  of  partners.  Chairs  and  partners 
were  soon  provided.  The  gentlemen  returned  with  my 
neighbour  Flamborough’s  rosy  daughters,  flaunting  with 
red  top-knots.  But  an  unlucky  circumstance  was  not  ad- 
verted to ; though  the  Miss  Flamboroughs  were  reckoned 
the  very  best  dancers  in  the  parish,  and  understood  the 
jig  and  the  round  about  to  perfection,  yet  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  country  dances.  This  at  first  discom- 
posed us : however,  after  a little  shoving  and  dragging, 
they  at  last  went  merrily  on.  Our  music  consisted,  of  two 
fiddles,  with  a pipe  and  tabor.  The  moon  shone  bright. 
Mr.  Thornhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led  up  the  ball,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators;  for  the  neighbours, 
hearing  what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking  about  us. 
My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity,  that  my 
wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  her  heart,  by 
assuring  me,  that  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly,  all 
the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  ladies  of  the 
town  strove  hard  to  be  equally  easy,  but  without  success. 
They  swam,  sprawled,  languished  and  frisked ; but  all 
would  not  do : the  gazers  indeed  owned  that  it  was  fine  ; 
but  neighbour  Flamborough  observed,  that  Miss  Livy’s 
feet  seemed  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.  After  the 
dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  catching  cold,  moved  to  break  up  the  ball. 
One  of  them,  I thought,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  this 
occasion  in  a very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed,  that  by 
the  living  jingo,  she  was  all  in  a muck  of  sweat.  Upon  our 
return  to  the  house,  we  found  a very  elegant  cold  supper, 
which  Mr.  Thornhill  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  him. 
The  conversation  at  this  time  was  more  reserved  than  be- 
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fore.  The  two  ladies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the  shade; 
for  they  would  talk  of  nothing  hut  high  life,  and  high- 
lived  company,  with  other  fashionable  topics,  such  as  pic- 
tures, taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses.  ’Tis 
true,  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us  sensibly,  by  slipping 
out  an  oath  ; but  that  appeared  to  me  as  the  surest  symp- 
tom of  their  distinction  (though  I am  since  informed,  that 
swearing  is  perfectly  unfashionable) . Their  finery,  however, 
threw  a veil  over  any  grossness  in  their  conversation.  My 
daughters  seemed  to  regard  their  superior  accomplish- 
ments with  envy  ; and  what  appeared  amiss  was  ascribed 
to  tiptop  quality  breeding.  But  the  condescension  of  the 
ladies  was  still  superior  to  their  other  accomplishments. 
One  of  them  observed,  that  had  Miss  Olivia  seen  a little 
more  of  the  world,  it  would  greatly  improve  her.  To 
which  the  other  added,  that  a single  winter  in  town  would 
make  her  little  Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife 
warmly  assented  to  both,  adding,  that  there  was  nothing 
she  more  ardently  wished  than  to  give  her  girls  a single 
winter’s  polishing.  To  this  I could  not  help  replying, 
that  their  breeding  was  already  superior  to  their  fortune ; 
and  that  greater  refinement  would  only  serve  to  make  their 
poverty  ridiculous,  and  give  them  a taste  for  pleasures  they 
had  no  right  to  possess.  “ And  what  pleasures,”  cried 
Mr.  Thornhill  “ do  they  not  deserve  to  possess,  who  have 
so  much  in  their  power  to  bestow  ? As  for  my  part,” 
continued  he,  “ my  fortune  is  pretty  large ; love, liberty,  and 
pleasure,  are  my  maxims  : but,  curse  me,  if  a settlement  of 
half  my  estate  could  give  my  charming  Olivia  pleasure,  it 
should  be  hers  ; and  the  only  favour  I would  ask  in  return, 
would  be  to  add  myself  to  the  benefit.”  I was  not  such  a 
stranger  to  the  world,  as  to  be  ignorant,  that  this  was  the 
fashionable  cant  to  disguise  the  insolence  of  the  basest  pro- 
posal ; but  I made  an  effort  to  suppress  my  resentment. 
“ Sir,”  cried  I,  “ the  family  which  you  now  condescend  to 
favour  with  your  company,  has  been  bred  with  ?.,s  nice  a sense 
of  honour  as  you.  Any  attempts  to  injure  that,  may  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences.  Honour,  Sir, 
is  our  only  possession  at  present,  and  of  that  last  treasure 
we  must  be  particularly  careful.” — I was  soon  sorry  for  the 
warmth  with  which  I had  spoken  this,  when  the  young 
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gentleman,  grasping  my  hand,  swore  he  commended  my 
spirit,  though  he  disapproved  my  suspicions.  ‘‘  As  to  your 
present  hint,”  continued  he,  “ I protest  nothing  was  far- 
ther from  my  heart  than  such  a thought.  No,  by  all  that’s 
tempting,  the  virtue  that  will  stand  a regular  siege  was 
never  to  my  taste ; for  all  my  amours  are  carried  by  a 
coup  de  main,*' 

The  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rest, 
seemed  highly  displeased  with  this  last  stroke  of  freedom, 
and  began  a very  discreet  and  serious  dialogue  upon 
virtue ; in  this  my  wife,  the  chaplain,  and  I soon  joined ; 
and  the  Squire  himself  was  at  last  brought  to  confess  a 
sense  of  sorrow  for  his  former  excesses.  We  talked  on  the 
pleasures  of  temperance,  and  of  the  sunshine  in  the  mind 
unpolluted  with  guilt.  I was  so  well  pleased  that  my  little 
ones  were  kept  up  beyond  their  usual  time  to  be  edified  by 
so  much  good  conversation.  Mr.  Thornhill  even  went  be- 
yond me,  and  demanded  if  I had  any  objection  to  giving 
prayers.  I joyfully  embraced  the  proposal ; and  in  this 
manner  the  night  was  passed  in  a most  comfortable  way, 
till  at  last  the  company  began  to  think  of  returning.  The 
ladies  seemed  very  unwilling  to  part  from  my  daughters, 
for  whom  they  had  conceived  a particular  affection,  and 
joined  in  a request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
home.  The  Squire  seconded  the  proposal,  and  my  wife 
added  her  entreaties  : the  girls,  too,  looked  upon  me  as  if 
they  wished  to  go.  In  this  perplexity,  I made  two  or 
three  excuses,  which  my  daughters  as  readily  removed ; 
so  that,  at  last,  I was  obliged  to  give  a peremptory  refusal ; 
for  which  we  had  nothing  but  sullen  looks  and  short  an- 
swers the  whole  day  ensuing. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  FAMILY  ENDEAVOUR  TO  COPE  WITH  THEIR  BETTERS. 
THE  MISERIES  OF  THE  POOR  WHEN  THEY  ATTEMPT  TO 
APPEAR  ABOVE  THEIR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I HOW  began  to  find,  that  all  my  long  and  painful  lec- 
tures upon  temperance,  simplicity,  and  contentment 
were  entirely  disregarded.  The  distinctions  lately  paid  us 
by  our  betters,  awaked  that  pride  which  I had  laid  asleep, 
but  not  removed.  Our  windows  now  again,  as  formerly, 
were  filled  with  washes  for  the  neck  and  face.  The  sun 
was  dreaded  as  an  enemy  to  the  skin  without  doors,  and 
the  fire  as  a spoiler  of  the  complexion  within.  My  wife 
observed,  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt  her  daughters’ 
eyes  ; that  working  after  dinner  would  redden  their  noses  ; 
and  she  convinced,  me  that  the  hands  never  looked  so 
white  as  when  they  did  nothing.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
finishing  George’s  shirts,  we  now  had  them  new-modelling 
their  old  gauzes,  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The  poor 
Miss  Elamboroughs,  their  former  gay  companions,  were 
cast  off  as  mean  acquaintance,  and  the  whole  conversation 
ran  upon  high  life,  and  high-lived  company,  with  pictures, 
taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a fortune- 
telling  gypsy  come  to  raise  us  into  perfect  sublimity.  The 
tawny  sybil  no  sooner  appeared,  than  my  girls  came  run- 
ning to  me  for  a shilling  a-piece,  to  cross  her  hand  with 
silver.  To  say  the  truth,  I was  tired  of  being  always  wise, 
and  could  not  help  gratifying  their  request,  because  I 
loved  to  see  them  happy.  I gave  each  of  them  a shilling ; 
though,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  they  never  went  without  money  themselves,  as  my 
wife  always  generously  let  them  have  a guinea  each,  to 
keep  in  their  pockets,  but  with  strict  injimctions  never  to 
change  it.  After  they  had  been  closeted  up  with  the  for- 
tune-teller for  some  time,  I knew  by  their  looks,  upon  their 
returning,  that  they  had  been  promised  something  great. 
“ Well,  my  girls,  how  have  you  sped?  Tell  me,  Livy,  has 
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the  fortune-teller  given  thee  a penny-worth  ? ” “I  protest, 
Papa,”  says  the  girl,  ‘‘  I believe  she  deals  with  somebody 
that’s  not  right ; for  she  positively  declared,  that  I am  to 
be  married  to  a squire  in  less  than  a twelvemonth  ! ” 
Well,  now,  Sophy,  my  child,”  said  I,  ‘‘  and  what  sort  of 
a husband  are  you  to  have  ? ” “ Sir,”  replied  she,  ‘‘  I am 

to  have  a lord,  soon  after  my  sister  has  married  the  squire.’' 
“ How,”  cried  I,  “ is  that  all  you  are  to  have  for  your  two 
shillings  ? Only  a lord  and  a squire  for  two  shillings ! 
You  fools,  I could  have  promised  you  a prince  and  nabob 
for  half  the  money.” 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attended  with  very 
serious  effects  ; we  now  began  to  think  ourselves  designed 
by  the  stars  to  something  exalted,  and  already  anticipated 
our  future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a thousand  times  observed,  and  I must  ob- 
serve it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we  pass  with  happy 
prospects  in  view,  are  more  pleasing  than  those  crowned 
with  fruition.  In  the  first  case,  we  cook  the  dish  to  our 
own  appetite  ; in  the  latter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.  It  is 
impossible  to  repeat  the  train  of  agreeable  reveries  we 
called  up  for  our  entertainment.  We  looked  upon  our 
fortunes  as  once  more  rising  ; and,  as  the  whole  parish  as- 
serted that  the  Squire  was  in  love  with  my  daughter,  she 
was  actually  so  with  him  ; for  they  persuaded  her  into  the 
passion.  In  this  agreeable  interval,  my  wife  had  the  most 
lucky  dreams  in  the  world,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us 
every  morning,  with  great  solemnity  and  exactness.  It  was 
one  night  a coffin  and  cross-bones,  the  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing wedding  : at  another  time  she  imagined  her  daughters' 
pockets  filled  with  farthings,  a certain  sign  they  would 
shortly  be  stuffed  with  gold.  The  girls  themselves  had 
their  omens.  They  felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lips  ; they 
saw  rings  in  the  candle ; purses  bounced  from  the  fire  ; 
and  true  love-knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cujD. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  we  received  a card  from 
the  town  ladies  ; in  which,  with  their  compliments,  they 
hoped  to  see  all  our  family  at  church  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing. All  Saturday  morning,  I could  perceive,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  my  wife  and  daughters  in  close  conference 
together,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  me,  with  looks 
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that  betrayed  a latent  plot.  To  be  sincere,  I had  strong 
suspicions  that  some  absurd  proposal  was  preparing  foi 
appearing  with  splendour  the  next  day.  In  the  evening, 
they  began  their  operations  in  a very  regular  manner,  and 
my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege.  After  tea,  when 
I seemed  in  spirits,  she  began  thus. — ‘‘  I fancy,  Charles, 
my  dear,  we  shall  have  a great  deal  of  good  company  at 
our  church  to-morrow.’’  “ Perhaps  we  may,  my  dear,”  re- 
turned I ; though  you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about 
that : you  shall  have  a sermon,  whether  there  be  or  not.” 
“ That  is  what  I expect,”  returned  she  ; ‘‘  but  I think,  my 
dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there  as  decently  as  possible ; 
for  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? ” “ Your  precautions,” 
replied  I,  ‘‘  are  highly  commendable.  A decent  behaviour 
and  appearance  in  church  is  what  charms  me.  We  should 
be  devout  and  humble,  cheerful  and  serene.”  “ Yes,” 
cried  she,  “ I know  that ; but  I mean,  we  should  go  there 
in  as  proper  a manner  as  possible  ; not  altogether  like  the 
scrubs  about  us.”  ‘‘  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,”  re- 
turned I,  “ and  I was  going  to  make  the  very  same  pro- 
posal. The  proper  manner  of  going,  is  to  go  there  as  early 
as  possible,  to  have  time  for  meditation  before  the  service 
begins.” — “ Phoo,  Charles,”  interrupted  she,  ‘‘  all  that  is 
very  true ; but  not  what  I would  be  at.  I mean,  we  should 
go  there  genteelly.  You  know  the  church  is  two  miles  off; 
and  I protest  I don’t  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up 
to  their  pew  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walking,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a smock- 
race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposal  is  this  : there  are  our 
two  plough-horses,  the  colt  that  has  been  in  our  family 
these  nine  years,  and  his  companion  Blackberry,  that  has 
scarce  done  an  earthly  thing  for  this  month  past.  They 
are  both  grown  fat  and  lazy.  Why  should  they  not  do 
something  as  well  as  we?  And  let  me  tell  you,  when 
Moses  has  trimmed  them  a little,  they  will  cut  a very 
tolerable  figure.” 

To  this  proposal  I objected,  that  walking  would  be 
twenty  times  more  genteel  than  such  a paltry  conveyance, 
as  Blackberry  was  wall-eyed,  and  the  colt  wanted  a tail ; 
that  they  had  never  been  broke  to  the  rein,  but  had  a 
hundred  vicious  tricks ; and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle 
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and  pillion  in  the  whole  house.  All  these  objections, 
however,  were  over-ruled  ; so  that  I was  obliged  to  com- 
ply. The  next  morning  I perceived  them  not  a little  busy 
in  collecting  such  materials  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
expedition  : but  as  I found  it  would  be  a business  of  time, 
I walked  on  to  the  church  before,  and  they  promised 
speedily  to  follow.  I waited  near  an  hour  in  the  reading 
desk  for  their  arrival ; but  not  finding  them  come  as  ex- 
pected, I was  obliged  to  begin,  and  went  through  the  ser- 
vice, not  without  some  uneasiness  at  finding  them  absent. 
This  was  increased  when  all  was  finished,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  the  family.  I therefore  walked  back  by  the  horse- 
way, which  was  five  miles  round,  though  the  foot- way  was 
but  two ; and  when  got  about  half  way  home,  perceived 
the  procession  marching  slowly  forward,  towards  the 
church  ; my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones,  exalted 
upon  one  horse,  and  my  two  daughters  upon  the  other.  I 
demanded  the  cause  of  their  delay ; but  I soon  found  by 
their  looks  they  had  met  with  a thousand  misfortunes  on 
the  road.  The  horses  had  at  first  refused  to  move  from 
the  door,  till  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them 
forward  for  about  two  hundred  yards  with  his  cudgel. 
Next,  the  straps  of  my  wife’s  pillion  broke  down,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  to  repair  them  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed. After  that,  one  of  the  horses  took  it  into  his  head 
to  stand  still,  and  neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail with  him  to  proceed.  It  was  just  recovering  from  this 
dismal  situation  that  I found  them  : but  perceiving  every 
thing  safe,  I own  their  present  mortification  did  not  much 
displease  me,  as  it  would  give  me  many  opportunities  of 
future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daughters  more  humility. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  FAMILY  STILL  RESOLVE  TO  HOLD  IIP  THEIR  HEADS. 

MICHAELMAS-EVE  happening  on  the  next  day,  we 
were  invited  to  burn  nuts  and  play  tricks  at  neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s.  Our  late  mortifications  had  humbled 
us  a little,  or  it  is  probable  we  might  have  rejected  sucb^ 
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an  invitation  with  contempt:  however,  we  suffered  our- 
selves to  be  happy.  Our  honest  neighbour’s  goose  and 
dumplings  were  fine,  and  the  lamb’s  wool,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  my  wife,  who  was  a connoisseur,  was  excellent. 
It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories  was  not  quite  so 
well.  They  were  very  long,  and  very  dull,  and  all  about 
himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at  them  ten  times  before : 
however,  we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them  once 
more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  always  fond  of 
seeing  some  innocent  amusement  going  forward,  and  set 
the  boys  and  girls  to  blind-man’s  buff.  My  wife,  too,  was 
persuaded  to  join  in  the  diversion,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  think  she  was  not  yet  too  old.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
neighbour  and  I looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and 
praised  our  own  dexterity  when  we  were  young.  Hot 
cockles  succeeded  next ; questions  and  commands  followed 
that,  and,  last  of  all,  they  sate  down  to  hunt  the  slipper. 
As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this  primeval 
pastime,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  company 
at  this  play  plant  themselves  in  a ring  upon  the  ground, 
all  except  one,  who  stands  in  the  middle,  whose  business 
it  is  to  catch  a shoe,  which  the  company  shove  about  under 
their  hams  from  one  to  another,  something  like  a weaver’s 
shuttle.  As  it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  for  the  lady 
who  is  up  to  face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a thump  with  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  on  that  side  least  capable  of  making  a defence.  It 
was  in  this  manner  my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in, 
and  thumped  about,  all  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and  bawling 
for  fair  play,  fair  play,  with  a voice  that  might  deafen  a 
ballad- singer,  when,  confusion  on  confusion,  who  should 
enter  the  room  but  our  two  great  acquaintances  from 
town.  Lady  Blarney,  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs ! Description  would  but  beggar,  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  new  mortification. 
Death ! to  be  seen  by  ladies  of  such  high  breeding  in  such 
vulgar  attitudes  ! Nothing  better  could  ensue  from  such 
a vulgar  play  of  Mr.  Flamborough’s  proposing.  We  seemed 
struck  to  the  ground  for  some  time,  as  if  actually  petrified 
with  amazement. 
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The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see  us,  and 
finding  us  from  home,  came  after  us  hither,  as  they  were 
uneasy  to  know  what  accident  could  have  kept  us  from 
church  the  day  before.  Olivia  undertook  to  be  our  pro- 
locutor, and  delivered  the  whole  in  a summary  way,  only 
saying,  ‘‘We  were  thrown  from  our  horses.”  At  which 
account  the  ladies  were  greatly  concerned  ; but  being  told 
the  family  received  no  hurt,  they  were  extremely  glad  : 
and  being  informed  that  we  were  almost  killed  by  the 
fright,  they  were  vastly  sorry ; but  hearing  that  we  had  a 
very  good  night,  they  were  extremely  glad  again. — Nothing 
could  exceed  their  complaisance  to  my  daughters  ; their 
professions  the  last  evening  were  warm,  but  now  they  were 
ardent.  They  protested  a desire  of  having  a more  lasting 
acquaintance.  Lady  Blarney  was  particularly  attached  to 
Olivia ; Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love 
to  give  the  whole  name),  took  a greater  fancy  to  her  sister. 
They  supported  the  conversation  between  themselves, 
while  my  daughters  sate  silent,  admiring  their  exalted 
breeding.  But  as  every  reader,  however  beggarly  himself, 
is  fond  of  high-lived  dialogues,  with  anecdotes  of  lords, 
ladies,  and  knights  of  the  garter,  I must  beg  leave  to  give 
him  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  conversation. 

“All  that  I know  of  the  matter,”  cried  Miss  Skeggs, 
“ is  this,  that  it  may  be  true  or  it  may  not  be  true ; but 
this  I can  assure  your  Ladyship,  that  the  whole  rout  was 
in  amaze  ; his  Lordship  turned  all  manner  of  colours,  my 
lady  fell  into  a swoon  ; but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword, 
swore  he  was  hers  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.” 

“ Well,”  replied  our  Peeress,  “this  I can  say,  that  the 
Duchess  never  told  me  a syllable  of  the  matter,  and  I be- 
lieve her  Grace  would  keep  nothing  a secret  from  me. 
This  you  may  depend  on  as  a fact,  that  the  next  morning 
my  Lord  Duke  cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet- de-cham- 
bre,  ‘ Jemigan,  Jemigan,  Jernigan,  bring  me  my  garters.’  ” 

But  previously  I should  have  mentioned  the  very  unpo- 
lite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who  during  this  discourse 
sate  with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  sentence  would  cry  out  fudge,  an  expression  which 
displeased  us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  conversation. 
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“ Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,’*  continued  our  Peeress, 
there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of  verses  that  Dr. 
Burdock  made  upon  the  occasion.’’  Fudge ! 

“ I am  surprised  at  that,”  cried  Miss  Skeggs  ; for  he 
seldom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he  writes  only  for  his  own 
amusement.  But  can  your  Ladyship  favour  me  with  a 
tsight  of  them  ? ” Fudge  I 

‘‘  My  dear  creature,”  replied  our  Peeress,  “ do  you  think 
1 carry  such  things  about  me  ? Though  they  are  very 
fine  to  be  sure,  and  I think  myself  something  of  a judge  ; 
at  least  I know  what  pleases  myself.  Indeed,  I was  ever 
an  admirer  of  all  Dr.  Burdock’s  little  pieces ; for,  except 
what  he  does,  and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover  Square, 
there’s  nothing  comes  out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in 
nature ; not  a bit  of  high  life  among  them.”  Fudge  1 

Tour  Ladyship  should  except,”  says  t’other,  ‘‘  your 
own  things  in  the  Lady’s  Magazine.  I hope  you’ll  say 
there’s  nothing  low-lived  there  ? But  I suppose  we  are  to 
have  no  more  from  that  quarter  ? ” Fudge  I 

« Why,  my  dear,”  says  the  Lady,  you  know  my  reader 
and  companion  has  left  me,  to  be  married  to  Captain 
Koach,  and  as  my  poor  eyes  won’t  suffer  me  to  write  my- 
self, I have  been  for  some  time  looking  out  for  another. 
A proper  person  is  no  easy  matter  to  find ; and,  to  be  sure, 
thirty  pounds  a-year  is  a small  stipend  for  a well-bred  girl 
of  character,  that  can  read,  write,  and  behave  in  company ; 
as  for  the  chits  about  town,  there  is  no  bearing  them  about 
one.”  Fudge ! 

“ That  I know,”  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  ‘‘  by  experience. 
For,  of  three  companions  I had  this  last  half  year,  one  of 
them  refused  to  do  plain  work  an  hour  in  the  day  ; another 
thought  twenty-five  guineas  a-year  too  small  a salary  ; and 
I was  obliged  to  send  away  the  third,  because  I suspected 
an  intrigue  with  the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady 
Blarney,  virtue  is  worth  any  price ; but  where  is  that  to  be 
found?”  Fudge! 

My  wife  had  been  for  a long  time  all  attention  to  this 
discourse ; but  was  particularly  struck  with  the  latter  part 
of  it.  Thirty  pounds  and  twenty-five  guineas  a-year,  made 
fifty- six  pounds  five  shillings,  English  money : all  which 
was  in  a manner  going  a-begging,  and  might  easily  be 
I.  I 
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Becured  in  the  family.  She,  for  a moment,  studied  my  looks 
for  approbation : and,  to  own  a truth,  I was  of  opinion, 
that  two  such  places  would  fit  our  two  daughters  exactly. 
Besides,  if  the  Squire  had  any  real  affection  for  my  eldest 
daughter,  this  would  be  the  way  to  make  her  every  way 
qualified  for  her  fortune.  My  wife,  therefore,  was  resolved 
that  we  should  not  be  deprived  of  such  advantages  for 
want  of  assurance,  and  undertook  to  harangue  for  the 
family.  ‘‘  I hope,”  cried  she,  “your  Ladyships  will  pardon 
my  present  presumption.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  right  to 
pretend  to  such  favours ; but  yet  it  is  natural  for  me  to 
wish  putting  my  children  forward  in  the  world : and  I 
will  be  bold  to  say  my  two  girls  have  had  a pretty  good 
education,  and  capacity,  at  least,  the  country  can’t  show 
better.  They  can  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts;  they 
understand  their  needle,  broadstitch,  cross  and  change,  and 
all  manner  of  plain  work  ; they  can  pink,  point,  and  frill, 
and  know  something  of  music;  they  can  do  up  small 
clothes,  work  upon  catgut ; my  eldest  can  cut  paper,  and 
my  youngest  has  a very  pretty  manner  of  telling  fortunes 
upon  the  cards.”  Fudge  I 

When  she  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence, 
the  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a few  minutes  in 
silence,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  importance.  At  last 
Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  condescended  to 
observe,  that  the  young  ladies,  from  the  opinion  she  could 
form  of  them  from  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  seemed  very 
fit  for  such  employments ; “ But  a thing  of  this  kind, 
Madam,”  cried  she,  addressing  my  spouse,  “ requires  a 
thorough  examination  into  characters,  and  a more  perfect 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Not,  Madam,”  continued  she, 
“ that  I in  the  least  suspect  the  young  ladies’  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  discretion ; but  there  is  a form  in  these  things. 
Madam,  there  is  a form.” 

My  wife  approved  her  suspicions  very  much,  observing 
that  she  was  very  apt  to  be  suspicious  herself;  but  re- 
ferred her  to  all  the  neighbours  for  a character;  but  this 
our  Peeress  declined  as  unnecessary,  alleging  that  her 
cousin  Thornhill’s  recommendation  would  be  sufficient;  and 
upon  this  we  rested  our  petition. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

FORTUNE  SEEMS  RESOLVED  TO  HUMBLE  THE  FAMILY  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  MORTIFICATIONS  ARE  OFTEN  MORE  PAIN- 
FUL THAN  REAL  CALAMITIES. 

WHEN  we  were  returned  home,  the  night  was  dedicated 
to  schemes  of  future  conquest.  Deborah  exerted 
much  sagacity  in  conjecturing  which  of  the  two  girls  was 
likely  to  have  the  best  place,  and  most  opportunities  of 
seeing  good  company.  The  only  obstacle  to  our  prefer- 
ment was  in  obtaining  the  Squire’s  recommendation  ; but 
he  had  already  shown  us  too  many  instances  of  his  friend- 
ship to  doubt  of  it  now.  Even  in  bed,  my  wife  kept  up 
the  usual  theme  : “ Well,  faith,  my  dear  Charles,  between 
ourselves,  I think  we  have  made  an  excellent  day’s  work 
of  it.” — ‘‘  Pretty  well,”  cried  I,  not  knowing  what  to 
say. — What ! only  pretty  well ! ” returned  she : ‘‘  I think 
it  is  very  well.  Suppose  the  girls  should  come  to  make 
acquaintances  of  taste  in  town ! This  I am  assured  of, 
that  London  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner 
of  husbands.  Besides,  my  dear,  stranger  things  happen 
every  day ; and  as  ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my 
daughters,  what  will  not  men  of  quality  be  ? Entre  nous^ 
I protest  I like  my  Lady  Blarney  vastly,  so  very  obliging. 
However,  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Skeggs  has  my  warm 
heart.  But  yet,  when  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town, 
you  saw  at  once  how  I nailed  them.  Tell  me,  my  dear, 
don’t  you  think  I did  for  my  children  there  ? ” Ay,” 
returned  I,  not  knowing  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter, 
‘‘  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  both  the  better  for  it  this 
day  three  months  ! ” This  was  one  of  those  observations 
I usually  made  to  impress  my  wife  with  an  opinion  of  my 
sagacity ; for  if  the  girls  succeeded,  then  it  was  a pious 
wish  fulfilled ; but  if  any  thing  unfortunate  ensued,  then 
it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a prophecy.  All  this  conver- 
sation, however,  was  only  preparatory  to  another  scheme, 
and  indeed  I dreaded  as  much.  This  was  nothing  less 
than,  that,  as  we  were  now  to  hold  up  our  heads  a little 
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higher  in  the  world,  it  would  be  proper  to  sell  the  colt, 
which  was  grown  old,  at  a neighbouring  fair,  and  buy  us  a 
horse  that  would  carry  single  or  double  upon  an  occasion, 
and  make  a pretty  appearance  at  church,  or  upon  a visit. 
This,  at  first,  I opposed  stoutly ; but  it  was  as  stoutly  de- 
fended. However,  as  I weakened,  my  antagonists  gained 
strength,  till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I had  inten- 
tions of  going  myself  ; but  my  wife  persuaded  me  that  I 
had  got  a cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  per- 
mit me  from  home.  No,  my  dear,”  said  she,  our  son 
Moses  is  a discreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and  sell  to  very  good 
advantage ; you  know  all  our  great  bargains  are  of  his 
purchasing.  He  always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and  actually 
tires  them  till  he  gets  a bargain.” 

As  I had  some  opinion  of  my  son’s  prudence,  I was 
willing  enough  to  intrust  him  with  this  commission ; and 
the  next  morning  I perceived  his  sisters  mighty  busy  in 
fitting  out  Moses  for  the  fair,  trimming  his  hair,  brushing 
his  buckles,  and  cocking  his  hat  with  pins.  The  business 
of  the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a deal  box  before 
him,  to  bring  home  groceries  in.  He  had  on  a coat  made 
of  that  cloth  which  they  call  thunder- and-lightning,  which, 
though  grown  too  short,  was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away.  His  waistcoat  was  of  gosling  green,  and  his  sisters 
had  tied  his  hair  with  a broad  black  ribbon.  We  all  fol- 
lowed him  several  paces  from  the  door,  bawling  after  him, 
“ Good  luck ! good  luck ! ” till  we  could  see  him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  Mr.  Thornhill’s  butler  came 
to  congratulate  us  upon  our  good  fortune,  saying,  that  he 
overheard  his  young  master  mention  our  names  with  great 
commendation. 

Good  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  alone. 
Another  footman  from  the  same  family  followed  with  a 
card  for  my  daughters,  importing  that  the  two  ladies  had 
received  such  pleasing  accounts  from  Mr.  Thornhill  of  us 
all,  that,  after  a few  previous  enquiries  they  hoped  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  “ Ay,”  cried  my  wife,  “ I now  see  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  families  of  the  great ; but 
when  once  one  gets  in,  then,  as  Moses  says,  one  may  go  to 
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Bleep.”  To  this  piece  of  humour,  for  she  intended  it  for 
wit,  my  daughters  assented  with  a loud  laugh  of  pleasure. 
In  short,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at  this  message,  that 
she  actually  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  gave  the  mes- 
senger sevenpence  halfpenny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that  came 
was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair.  He  brought 
my  little  ones  a pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which 
my  wife  undertook  to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them  by 
letters  at  a time.  He  brought  my  daughters  also  a couple 
of  boxes,  in  which  they  might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches, 
or  even  money  when  they  got  it.  My  wife  was  usually 
fond  of  a weasel- skin  purse,  as  being  the  most  lucky : but 
this  by  the  bye.  We  had  still  a regard  for  Mr.  Burchell, 
though  his  late  rude  behaviour  was  in  some  measure  dis- 
pleasing ; nor  could  we  now  avoid  communicating  our 
happiness  to  him,  and  asking  his  advice ; although  we 
seldom  followed  advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  ask 
it.  When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  observed  that  an  affair  of  this  sort  demanded 
the  utmost  circumspection.  This  air  of  diffidence  highly 
displeased  my  wife.  “ I never  doubted.  Sir,”  cried  she, 
“ your  readiness  to  be  against  my  daughters  and  me.  You 
have  more  circumspection  than  is  wanted.  However,  I 
fancy,  when  we  come  to  ask  advice,  we  will  apply  to  per- 
sons who  seem  to  have  made  use  of  it  themselves.” — 
‘‘  Whatever  my  own  conduct  may  have  been.  Madam,”  re- 
plied he,  “ is  not  the  present  question  ; though,  as  I have 
made  no  use  of  advice  myself,  I should  in  conscience  give  to 
those  that  will.” — As  I was  apprehensive  this  answer  might 
draw  on  a rapartee,  making  up  by  abuse  what  it  wanted 
in  wit,  I changed  the  subject,  by  seeming  to  wonder  what 
could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the  fair,  as  it  was  now  almost 
night-fall.  “ Never  mind  our  son,”  cried  my  wife,  “ de- 
pend upon  it,  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  I’ll  warrant 
weTl  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a rainy  day.  I have 
seen  him  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one.  I’ll  tell 
you  a good  story  about  that,  that  will  make  you  split  your 

sides  with  laughing But,  as  I live,  yonder  comes  Moses, 

without  a horse,  and  the  box  at  his  back.” 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and  sweating 
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under  tlie  deal  box,  which  he  had  strapt  round  his 
shoulders  like  a pedlar.  ‘‘  Welcome,  welcome,  Moses ; 
well,  my  boy,  what  have  you  brought  us  from  the  fair  ? ” 
‘‘  I have  brought  you  myself,”  cried  Moses,  with  a sly  look, 
and  resting  the  box  on  the  dresser.  “ Ay,  Moses,”  cried 
my  wife,  that  we  know ; but  where  is  the  horse  ? ” “I 
have  sold  him,”  cried  Moses,  ‘‘  for  three  pounds  five  shil- 
lings and  twopence.”  “Well  done,  my  good  boy,”  re- 
turned she,  “ I knew  you  would  touch  them  off.  Between 
ourselves,  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two  pence  is  no 
bad  day’s  work.  Come,  let  us  have  it  then.”  “I  have 
brought  no  money,”  cried  Moses  again.  “I  have  laid  it  all 
out  in  a bargain,  and  here  it  is,”  pulling  out  a bundle  from 
his  breast ; “ here  they  are ; a gross  of  green  spectacles, 
with  silver  rims,  and  shagreen  cases.”  “A  gross  of  green 
spectacles  ! ” repeated  my  wife  in  a faint  voice.  “ And  you 
have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing 
but  a gross  of  green  paltry  spectacles  ! ” “ Dear  mother,” 
cried  the  bov,  “ why  won’t  you  listen  to  reason  ? I had 
them  a dead  bargain,  or  I should  not  have  bought  them. 
The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the  money.”  “ A 
fig  for  the  silver  rims,”  cried  my  wife  in  a passion;  “I  dare 
swear  they  won’t  sell  for  above  half  the  money,  at  the  rate 
of  broken  silver,  five  shillings  an  ounce.”  “ You  need  be 
under  no  uneasiness,”  cried  I,  “ about  selling  the  rims ; 
for  they  are  not  worth  sixpence,  for  I perceive  they  are 
only  copper  varnished  over.”  “ What  1 ” cried  my  wife, 
“ not  silver,  the  rims  not  silver  ! ” “ No,”  cried  I,  “ no 

more  silver  than  your  sauce-pan.”  “ And  so,”  returned 
she,  “ we  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  have  only  got  a 
gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  copper  rims,  and  shagreen 
cases ! A murrain  take  such  trumpery.  The  blockhead 
has  been  imposed  upon,  and  should  have  known  his  com- 
pany better.”  “ There,  my  dear,”  cried  I,  “you  are  wrong ; 
he  should  not  have  known  them  at  all.”  “ Marry,  hang 
the  idiot,”  returned  she  again,  “ to  bring  me  such  stuff! 
If  I had  them,  I would  throw  them  in  the  fire.” — “ There 
again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,”  cried  I ; “ for  though  they 
be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spectacles, 
you  know,  are  better  than  nothing.” 

By  this  time  ihe  unfortunate  Moses  was  undeceived. 
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lie  now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been  imposed  upon  hj  a 
prowling  sharper,  who,  observing  his  figure,  had  marked 
him  for  an  easy  prey.  I therefore  asked  the  circumstances 
of  his  deception.  He  sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and  walked 
the  fair  in  search  of  another.  A reverend  looking  man 
brought  him  to  a tent,  under  pretence  of  having  one  to 
sell.  Here,’'  continued  Moses,  “ we  met  another  man, 
very  well  dressed,  who  desired  to  borrow  twenty  pounds 
upon  these,  saying,  that  he  wanted  money,  and  would  dis- 
pose of  them  for  a third  of  the  value. — The  first  gentleman, 
who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered  me  to  buy  them, 
and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer  pass.  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  up  as 
finely  as  they  did  me,  and  so  at  last  we  were  persuaded  to 
buy  the  two  gross  between  us.” 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

MR.  BURCHELL  IS  FOUND  TO  BE  AN  ENEMY,  FOR  HE  HAS 
THE  CONFIDENCE  TO  GIVE  DISAGREEABLE  ADVICE. 

OTJE  family  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be  fine ; 

but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolished  each  as  soon 
as  projected.  I endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of 
every  disappointment,  to  improve  their  good  sense  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  frustrated  in  ambition.  “You  see, 
my  children,”  cried  I,  “how  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts 
to  impose  upon  the  world,  in  coping  with  our  betters. 
Such  as  are  poor,  and  will  associate  with  none  but  the  rich, 
are  hated  by  those  they  avoid,  and  despised  by  those  they 
follow.  Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvantageous 
to  the  weaker  side,  the  rich  having  the  pleasure,  and  the 
poor  the  inconveniences  that  result  from  them.  But  come 
Dick,  my  boy,  and  repeat  the  fable  you  were  reading  to-day, 
for  the  good  of  the  company.” 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  cried  the  child,  “ a giant  and  a 
dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together.  They  made  a bar- 
gain that  they  would  never  forsake  each  other,  but  go  seek 
adventures.  The  first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two 
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Saracens ; and  the  dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt 
one  of  the  champions  a most  angry  blow.  It  did  the 
Saracen  but  very  little  injury,  who,  lifting  up  his  sword, 
fairly  struck  off  the  poor  dwarf’s  arm.  He  was  now  in  a 
woful  plight ; but  the  giant,  coming  to  his  assistance,  in  a 
short  time  left  the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain ; and 
the  dwarf  cut  off  the  dead  man’s  head  out  of  spite.  They 
then  travelled  on  to  another  adventure.  This  was  against 
three  bloody-minded  satyrs,  who  were  carrying  away  a 
damsel  in  distress.  The  dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce  now 
as  before ; but  for  all  that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was 
returned  by  another  that  knocked  out  his  eye : but  the 
giant  was  soon  up  with  them,  and,  had  they  not  fled,  would 
certainly  have  killed  them  every  one.  They  were  all  very 
joyful  for  this  victory ; and  the  damsel  who  was  relieved, 
fell  in  love  with  the  giant,  and  married  him.  They  now 
travelled  far,  and  farther  than  I can  tell,  till  they  met  with 
a company  of  robbers.  The  giant,  for  the  first  time,  was 
foremost  now : but  the  dwarf  was  not  far  behind.  The 
battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever  the  giant  came,  all 
fell  before  him ; but  the  dwarf  had  like  to  have  been  killed 
more  than  once.  At  last  the  victory  declared  for  the  two 
adventurers ; but  the  dwarf  lost  his  leg.  The  dwarf  had 
now  lost  an  arm,  a leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the  giant  was 
without  a single  wound.  Upon  which  he  cried  out  to  his 
little  companion,  ‘‘  My  little  hero,  this  is  glorious  sport ; 
let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then  we  shall  have  honour 
for  ever.”  “ No,”  cries  the  dwarf,  who  was  by  this  time 
grown  wiser,  ‘‘  no,  I declare  off ; I’ll  fight  no  more  : for  I 
find  in  every  battle,  that  you  get  all  the  honour  and  rewards, 
but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me.” 

I was  going  to  moralize  this  fable,  when  our  attention 
was  called  off  to  a warm  dispute  between  my  wife  and  Mr. 
Burchell,  upon  my  daughters’  intended  expedition  to  town. 
My  wife  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it.  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary, 
dissuaded  her  with  great  ardour ; and  I stood  neuter.  His 
present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the  second  part  of  those 
which  were  received  with  so  ill  a grace  in  the  morning. 
The  dispute  grew  high ; while  poor  Deborah,  instead  of 
reasoning  stronger,  talked  louder,  and  at  last  was  obliged 
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to  take  shelter  from  a defeat  in  clamour.  The  conclusion 
of  her  harangue,  however,  was  highly  displeasing  to  us  all. 
She  knew,  she  said,  of  some  who  had  their  own  secret 
reasons  for  what  they  advised;  but,  for  her  part,  she 
wished  such  to  stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  future. — 
Madam,”  cried  Burchell,  with  looks  of  great  composure, 
which  tended  to  inflame  her  the  more,  “as  for  secret 
reasons,  you  are  right : I have  secret  reasons,  which  I for. 
bear  to  mention,  because  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those 
of  which  I make  no  secret ; but  I find  my  visits  here  are 
become  troublesome  ; ITl  take  my  leave  therefore  now, 
and  perhaps  come  once  more  to  take  a final  farewell  when 
I am  quitting  the  country.”  Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his 
hat ; nor  could  the  attempts  of  Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed 
to  upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent  his  going. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for  some  minutes 
with  confusion.  My  wife,  who  knew  herself  to  be  the 
cause,  strove  to  hide  her  concern  with  a forced  smile,  and 
an  air  of  assurance,  which  I was  willing  to  reprove  : “ How, 
woman,”  cried  I to  her,  “ is  it  thus  we  treat  strangers  ? is 
it  thus  we  return  their  kindness  ? Be  assured,  my  dear, 
that  these  were  the  harshest  words,  and  to  me  the  most 
unpleasing,  that  ever  escaped  your  lips  ! ” “ Why  would 

he  provoke  me  then,”  cried  she ; “ but  I know  the  motives 
of  his  advice  perfectly  well.  He  would  prevent  my  girls 
from  going  to  town,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
youngest  daughter’s  company  here  at  home.  But,  what- 
ever happens,  she  shall  choose  better  company  than  such 
low-lived  fellows  as  he.”  “ Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  you 
call  him  ! ” cried  I : “it  is  very  possible  we  may  mistake 
this  man’s  character : for  he  seems,  upon  some  occasions, 
the  most  finished  gentleman  I ever  knew.  Tell  me,  Sophia, 
my  girl,  has  he  ever  given  you  any  secret  instances  of  his 
attachment  ? ” — “ His  conversation  with  me.  Sir,”  replied 
my  daughter,  “ has  ever  been  sensible,  modest,  and  pleas- 
ing: as  to  aught  else,  no,  never.  Once,  indeed,  I re- 
member to  have  heard  him  say,  he  never  knew  a woman 
who  could  find  merit  in  a man  that  seemed  poor.”  “ Such, 
my  dear,”  cried  I,  “ is  the  common  cant  of  all  the  unfor- 
tunate or  idle.  But  I hope  you  have  been  taught  to  judge 
properly  of  such  men,  and  that  it  would  be  even  madness 
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to  expect  happiness  from  one  who  has  been  so  very  bad  an 
economist  of  his  own.  Your  mother  and  I have  now  better 
prospects  for  you.  The  next  winter,  which  you  will  pro- 
bably spend  in  town,  will  give  you  opportunities  of  making 
a more  prudent  choice.” 

What  Sophia’s  reflections  were  upon  this  occasion,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine ; but  I was  not  displeased  at 
the  bottom  that  we  were  rid  of  a guest  from  whom  I had 
much  to  fear.  Our  breach  of  hospitality  went  to  my  con- 
science a little ; but  I quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by  two 
or  three  specious  reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy  and  re- 
concile me  to  myself.  The  pain  which  conscience  gives  the 
man  who  has  already  done  wrong,  is  soon  got  over.  Con- 
science is  a coward ; and  those  faults  it  has  not  strength 
enough  to  prevent,  it  seldom  has  justice  enough  to 
accuse. 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 


FRESH  MORTIFICATIONS;  OR  A DEMONSTRATION  THAT 
SEEMING  CALAMITIES  MAY  BE  REAL  BLESSINGS. 

HE  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was  now  resolved 


-k  upon,  Mr.  Thornhill  having  kindly  promised  to  in- 
spect their  conduct  himself,  and  inform  us  by  letter  of 
their  behaviour.  But  it  was  thought  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  their  appearance  should  equal  the  greatness  of 
their  expectations,  which  could  not  be  done  without  ex- 
pense. We  debated,  therefore,  in  full  council,  what  were 
the  easiest  methods  of  raising  money,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  what  we  could  most  conveniently  sell.  The  de- 
liberation was  soon  finished : it  was  found  that  our  remain- 
ing horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the  plough  without  his 
companion,  and  equally  unfit  for  the  road,  as  wanting  an 
eye.  It  was  therefore  determined,  that  we  should  dispose 
of  him  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I should  go 
with  him  myself.  Though  this  was  one  of  the  first  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  my  life,  yet  I had  no  doubt  about 
acquitting  myself  with  reputation.  The  opinion  a man 
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forms  of  his  own  prudence,  is  measured  bj  that  of  the 
company  he  keeps ; and  as  mine  was  mostly  in  the  family 
way,  I had  conceived  no  unfavourable  sentiments  of  my 
worldly  wisdom.  My  wife,  however,  next  morning,  at 
parting,  after  I had  got  some  paces  from  the  door,  called 
me  back,  to  advise  me,  in  a whisper,  to  have  all  my  eyes 
about  me. 

I had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I came  to  the  fair,  put 
my  horse  through  all  his  paces ; but  for  some  time  had  na 
bidders.  At  last  a chapman  approached,  and,  after  he  had 
for  a good  while  examined  the  horse  round,  finding  him 
blind  of  one  eye,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him : a 
second  came  up,  but,  observing  he  had  a spavin,  declared 
he  would  not  take  him  for  the  driving  home : a third  per- 
ceived he  had  a windgall,  and  would  bid  no  money:  a 
fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that  he  had  the  botts : a fifth, 
wondered  what  a plague  I could  do  at  the  fair,  with  a blind, 
spavined,  galled  hack,  that  was  only  fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a 
dog  kennel.  By  this  time  I began  to  have  a most  hearty 
contempt  for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and  was  almost 
ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  customer ; for  though  I 
did  not  entirely  believe  all  that  the  fellows  told  me,  yet  T 
reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses  was  a strong  pre- 
sumption they  were  right;  and  St.  Gregory  upon  Good 
works,  professes  himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a brother  clergy- 
man, an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  also  business  to  the 
fair,  came  up,  and,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  ad- 
journing to  a public  house,  and  taking  a glass  of  whatever 
we  could  get.  I readily  closed  with  the  offer : and,  enter- 
ing an  ale-house,  we  were  shown  into  a little  back  room, 
where  there  was  only  a venerable  old  man,  who  sat  wholly 
intent  over  a large  book,  which  he  was  reading.  I never 
in  my  life  saw  a figure  that  prepossessed  me  more  favour- 
ably. His  locks  of  silver  grey  venerably  shaded  his  temples^ 
and  his  green  old  age  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  health  and 
benevolence.  However,  his  presence  did  not  interrupt  our 
conversation : my  friend  and  I discoursed  on  the  various 
turns  of  fortune  we  had  met ; the  Whistonian  controversy ; 
my  last  pamphlet ; the  archdeacon’s  reply  ; and  the  hard 
measure  that  was  dealt  me.  But  our  attention  was  in  a 
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sliort  time  taten  off  by  tbe  appearance  of  a yontb,  who, 
entering  the  room,  respectfully  said  something  softly  to 
the  old  stranger.  “ Make  no  apologies,  my  child,”  said 
the  old  man ; “ to  do  good  is  a duty  we  owe  to  all  our 
fellow-creatures  : take  this,  I wish  it  were  more ; but  five 
pounds  will  relieve  your  distress,  and  you  are  welcome.” 
The  modest  youth  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his 
gratitude  was  scarce  equal  to  mine.  I could  have  hugged 
the  good  old  man  in  my  arms,  his  benevolence  pleased  me 
so.  He  continued  to  read,  and  we  resumed  our  conversa- 
tion, until  my  companion,  after  some  time,  recollecting  that 
he  had  business  to  transact  in  the  fair,  promised  to  be 
soon  back,  adding  that  he  always  desired  to  have  as  much 
of  Dr.  Primrose’s  company  as  possible.  The  old  gentle- 
man, hearing  my  name  mentioned,  seemed  to  look  at  me 
with  attention  for  some  time,  and,  when  my  friend  was 
gone,  most  respectfully  demanded,  if  I was  any  way  related 
to  the  great  Primrose,  that  courageous  monogamist,  who 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  church.  Never  did  my  heart 
feel  sincerer  rapture  than  at  that  moment.  “ Sir,”  cried 
I,  “ the  applause  of  so  good  a man,  as  I am  sure  you  are, 
adds  to  that  happiness  in  my  breast  which  your  benevo- 
lence has  already  excited.  You  behold  before  you,  Sir, 
that  Dr.  Primrose,  the  monogamist,  whom  you  have  been 
pleased  to  call  great.  You  here  see  that  unfortunate  di- 
vine, who  has  so  long,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say, 
successfully,  fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age. 
‘‘  Sir,”  cried  the  stranger,  struck  with  awe,  “ I fear  I have 
been  too  familiar ; but  you’ll  forgive  my  curiosity.  Sir  ; I 
beg  pardon.”  ‘‘  Sir,”  cried  I,  grasping  his  hand,  ‘‘  you  are 
so  far  from  displeasing  me  by  your  familiarity,  that  I 
must  beg  you’ll  accept  my  friendship,  as  you  already  have 
my  esteem.”  “ Then  with  gratitude  I accept  the  offer,” 
cried  he,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand,  “ thou  glorious  pillar 
of  unshaken  orthodoxy  ; and  do  I behold  ” 1 here  in- 

terrupted what  he  was  going  to  say;  for  though  as  an 
author  I could  digest  no  small  share  of  flattery,  yet  now 
my  modesty  would  permit  no  more.  However,  no  lovers 
in  romance  ever  cemented  a more  instantaneous  friendship. 
We  talked  upon  several  subjects.  At  first  I thought  he 
seemed  rather  devout  than  learned,  and  began  to  think  he 
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despised  all  human  doctrines  as  dross.  Yet  this  no  way 
lessened  him  in  my  esteem  ; for  I had  for  some  time  begun 
privately  to  harbour  such  an  opinion  myself.  I therefore 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  general  began 
to  be  blameably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and 
followed  human  speculations  too  much.  Ay,  Sir,*'  replied 
he,  as  if  he  had  reserved  all  his  learning  to  that  moment, 
“ ay.  Sir,  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony, 
or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all 
ages.  What  a medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world  ? Sauconiathon,  Manetho, 
Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have  all  attempted  it  in 
vain.  The  latter  has  these  words,  AnarcTion  ara  Icai  atelu^ 
taion  to  jpan,  which  imply,  that  all  things  have  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end.  Manetho,  also,  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  Nebuchadon-Asser,  Asser  being  a Syriac  word,  usually 
applied  as  a surname  to  the  kings  of  that  country,  as 
Teglat  Phael- Asser,  Nabon- Asser,  he,  I say,  formed  a con- 
jecture equally  absurd ; for,  as  we  usually  say,  eh  to  bihlion 
huhernetes,  which  implies,  that  books  will  never  teach  the 
world,  so  he  attempted  to  investigate — But,  Sir,  I ask 
pardon,  I am  straying  from  the  question.”  That  he  actu- 
ally was ; nor  could  I,  for  my  life,  see  how  the  creation  of 
the  world  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business  I was 
talking  of  ; but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  he  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  I now  reverenced  him  the  more.  I was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  bring  him  to  the  touch- stone ; but 
he  was  too  mild,  and  gentle,  to  contend  for  victory. 
Whenever  I made  any  observation  that  looked  like  a chal- 
lenge to  controversy,  he  would  smile,  shake  his  head,  and 
say  nothing ; by  which  I understood  he  could  say  much  if 
he  thought  proper.  The  subject,  therefore,  insensibly 
changed  from  the  business  of  antiquity,  to  that  which 
brought  us  both  to  the  fair ; mine,  I told  him,  was  to  sell 
a horse,  and,  very  luckily  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one  for 
one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse  was  soon  produced,  and,  in 
fine,  we  struck  a bargain.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
pay  me;  and  he  accordingly  pulled  out  a thirty  pound 
note,  and  bid  me  change  it.  Not  being  in  a capacity  of 
complying  with  his  demand,  he  ordered  his  footman  to  be 
called  up,  who  made  his  appearance  in  a very  genteel  livery. 
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Here,  Abraham,’*  cried  he,  “ go  and  get  gold  for  this ; 
you’ll  do  it  at  neighbour  Jackson’s,  or  any  where.”  While 
the  fellow  was  gone,  he  entertained  me  with  a pathetic 
harangue  on  the  scarcity  of  silver,  which  I undertook  to 
improve,  by  deploring  also  the  great  scarcity  of  gold ; so 
that  by  the  time  Abraham  returned,  we  had  both  agreed 
that  money  was  never  so  hard  to  be  come  at  as  now. 
Abraham  returned  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  been  over  the 
whole  fair,  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he  had 
offered  half  a crown  for  doing  it.  This  was  a very  great 
disappointment  to  us  all ; but  the  old  gentleman,  having 
paused  a little,  asked  me  if  I knew  one  Solomon  Flam- 
borough  in  my  part  of  the  country ; upon  replying  that  he 
was  my  next  door  neighbour ; “if  that  be  the  case  then,”  re- 
turned he,  “ I believe  we  shall  deal.  You  shall  have  a 
draught  upon  him,  payable  at  sight ; and,  let  me  tell  you, 
he  is  as  warm  a man  as  any  within  five  miles  round  him. 
Honest  Solomon  and  I have  been  acquainted  for  many 
years  together.  I remember  I always  beat  him  at  three 
jumps ; but  he  could  hop  upon  one  leg  farther  than  I.” 
A draught  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  same  as 
money ; for  I was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  ability ; the 
draught  was  signed  and  put  into  my  hands ; and  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  (the  old  gentleman),  his  man  Abraham,  and  my 
horse,  old  Blackberry,  trotted  ofi,  very  well  pleased  with 
each  other. 

After  a short  interval,  being  left  to  reflection,  I began 
to  recollect  I had  done  wrong,  in  taking  a draught  from  a 
stranger,  and  so  prudently  resolved  upon  following  the 
purchaser,  and  having  back  my  horse.  But  this  was  now 
too  late  : I therefore  made  directly  homewards,  resolving 
to  get  the  draught  changed  into  money  at  my  friend’s  as 
fast  as  possible.  I found  my  honest  neighbour  smoking 
his  pipe  at  his  own  door : and  informing  him  that  I had  a 
small  bill  upon  him,  he  read  it  twice  over.  “You  can  read 
the  name  I suppose,”  cried  I,  “ Ephraim  Jenkinson.” 
“Yes,”  returned  he,  “the  name  is  written  plain  enough; 
and  I know  the  gentleman  too,  the  greatest  rascal  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  This  is  the  very  same  rogue  who 
sold  us  the  spectacles.  Was  he  not  a venerable  looking 
man,  with  grey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  pocket-holes  ? and 
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did  lie  not  talk  a long  string  of  learning  about  Greek  and 
cosmogony,  and  the  world?”  To  this  I replied  with  a 
groan.  ‘‘  Ay,”  continued  he,  “ he  has  but  that  one  piece 
of  learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always  talks  it  away  when- 
ever he  finds  a scholar  in  company : but  I know  the  rogue, 
and  will  catch  him  yet.” 

Though  I was  already  sufficiently  mortified,  my  greatest 
trouble  was  to  come,  in  facing  my  wife  and  daughters.  No 
truant  was  ever  more  afraid  of  returning  to  school,  there 
to  behold  the  master’s  visage,  than  I was  of  going  home. 
I was  determined,  however,  to  anticipate  their  fury,  by  first 
falling  into  a passion  myself. 

But  alas  ! upon  entering,  I found  the  family  no  way  dis- 
posed for  battle.  My  wife  and  girls  were  all  in  tears,  Mr. 
Thornhill  having  been  there  that  day  to  inform  them  that 
their  journey  to  town  was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies, 
having  heard  reports  of  us  from  some  malicious  person 
about  us,  were  that  day  set  out  for  London.  He  could 
neither  discover  the  tendency  nor  the  author  of  these  ; but 
whatever  they  might  be,  or  whoever  might  have  broached 
them,  he  continued  to  assure  our  family  of  his  friendship 
and  protection.  I found,  therefore,  that  they  bore  my  dis- 
appointment with  great  resignation,  as  it  was  eclipsed  in 
the  greatness  of  their  own.  But  what  perplexed  us  most, 
was  to  think  who  could  be  so  base  as  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racter of  a family  so  harmless  as  ours,  too  humble  to  ex- 
cite envy,  and  too  inoffensive  to  create  disgust. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


ALL  MR.  BURCHELL’s  VILLANY  AT  ONCE  DETECTED. 
THE  FOLLY  OF  BEING  OVER-WISE. 

HAT  evening,  and  a part  of  the  following  day,  was 


A employed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  our  enemies. 
Scarce  a family  in  the  neighbourhood  but  incurred  our  sus- 
picions, and  each  of  us  had  reasons  for  our  opinion,  best 
known  to  ourselves.  As  we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one 
ff  our  little  boys,  who  had  been  playing  abroad,  brought 
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in  a letter-case,  whicli  he  found  on  the  green.  It  was 
quickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell,  with  whom  it 
had  been  seen,  and,  upon  examination,  contained  some 
hints  upon  different  subjects : but  what  particularly  en- 
gaged our  attention  was  a sealed  note,  superscribed  The 
copy  of  a letter  to  he  sent  to  the  ladies  at  Thornhill  castle.  It 
instantly  occurred  that  he  was  the  base  informer,  and  we 
deliberated  whether  the  note  should  not  be  broken  open. 
I was  against  it ; but  Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure,  that 
of  all  men  he  would  be  the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much 
baseness,  insisted  upon  its  being  read.  In  this  she  was 
seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  family;  and,  at  their  joint 
solicitation,  I read  as  follows : 

“ Ladies, 

The  bearer  will  sufficiently  satisfy  you  as  to  the  person 
from  whom  this  comes ; one,  at  least,  the  friend  of  innocence, 
and  ready  to  prevent  its  being  seduced.  I am  informed 
for  a truth,  that  you  have  some  intention  of  bringing  two 
young  ladies  to  town,  whom  I have  some  knowledge  of, 
under  the  character  of  companions.  As  I would  neither 
have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue  contaminated,  I 
must  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  impropriety  of  such 
a step  will  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It 
has  never  been  my  way  to  treat  the  infamous  or  the  lewd 
with  severity ; nor  should  I now  have  taken  this  method  of 
explaining  myself,  or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not  aim  at 
guilt.  Take,  therefore,  the  admonition  of  a friend,  and 
seriously  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  introducing  infamy 
and  vice  into  retreats  where  peace  and  innocence  have 
hitherto  resided.’’ 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this  letter,  and  its 
censures  might  as  well  be  referred  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
written  as  to  us  ; but  the  malicious  meaning  was  obvious, 
and  we  went  no  farther.  My  wife  had  scarce  patience  to 
hear  me  to  the  end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unre- 
strained resentment.  Olivia  was  equally  severe  ; and 
Sophia  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  his  baseness.  As  for 
my  part,  it  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  vilest  instances  of 
unprovoked  ingratitude  I had  met  with.  Nor  could  I 
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account  for  it  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  imputing  it  to 
his  desire  of  detaining  my  youngest  daughter  in  the  coun- 
try, to  have  the  more  frequent  opportunities  of  an  inter- 
view. In  this  manner  we  all  sate  ruminating  upon  schemes 
of  vengeance,  when  our  other  little  boy  came  running  in  to 
tell  us,  that  Mr.  Burchell  was  approaching  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  com- 
plicated sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a re- 
cent injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance. 
Though  our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
ingratitude,  yet  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  in  a manner  that 
would  be  perfectly  cutting.  For  this  purpose,  we  agreed 
to  meet  him  with  our  usual  smiles,  to  chat,  in  the  begin- 
ning, with  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  to  amuse  him  a 
little ; and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  calm,  to 
burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.  This  being  resolved 
upon,  my  wife  undertook  to  manage  the  business  herself, 
as  she  really  had  some  talents  for  such  an  undertaking. 
We  saw  him  approach  ; he  entered  ; drew  a chair,  and  sat 
down.  “ A fine  day,  Mr.  Burchell.”  A very  fine  day. 
Doctor ; though  I fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain  by  the 
shooting  of  my  corns.”  “ The  shooting  of  your  horns,” 
cried  my  wife,  in  a loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  asked 
pardon  for  being  fond  of  a joke. — “ Dear  madam,”  replied 
he,  ‘‘  I pardon  you  with  all  my  heart ; for  I protest  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  a joke  had  you  not  told  me.” 
— ‘‘  Perhaps  not.  Sir,”  cried  my  wife,  winking  at  us  ; “ and 
yet  I dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how  many  jokes  go  to  an 
ounce.” — I fancy.  Madam,”  returned  Burchell,  ‘‘  you 
have  been  reading  a jest  book  this  morning,  that  ounce  of 
jokes  is  so  very  good  a conceit ; and  yet.  Madam,  I had 
rather  see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding.”  “ I believo 
you  might,”  cried  my  wife,  still  smiling  at  us,  though  the 
laugh  was  against  her  ; “ and  yet  I have  seen  some  men  pre- 
tend to  understanding,  that  have  very  little.” — And  no 
doubt,”  replied  her  antagonist,  “ you  have  known  ladies 
set  up  for  wit  that  had  none.” — I quickly  began  to  find 
that  my  wife  was  likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  business  ; 
so  I resolved  to  treat  him  in  a style  of  more  severity  my- 
self. “ Both  wit  and  understanding,”  cried  I,  “ are  trifles. 
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without  integrity ; it  is  that  which  gives  value  to  every 
character.  The  ignorant  peasant,  without  fault,  is  greater 
than  the  philosopher  with  many ; for  what  is  genius  or 
courage,  without  a heart  ? An  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
worh  of  God ! 

“ I always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of  Pope,*’  re- 
turned Mr.  Burchell,  “ as  very  unworthy  a man  of  genius, 
and  a base  desertion  of  his  own  superiority.  As  the  re- 
putation of  books  is  raised,  not  by  their  freedom  from  de- 
fect, but  the  greatness  of  their  beauties  ; so  should  that  of 
men  be  prized,  not  for  their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the 
size  of  those  virtues  they  are  possessed  of.  The  scholar 
may  want  prudence,  the  statesman  may  have  pride,  and 
the  champion  ferocity ; but  shall  we  prefer  to  these  the 
low  mechanic,  who  laboriously  plods  on  through  life,  with- 
out censure  or  applause  ? We  might  as  well  prefer  the 
tame  correct  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school  to  the  erro- 
neous, but  sublime  animations  of  the  Eoman  pencil.” 

“ Sir,”  replied  I,  “ your  present  observation  is  just,  when 
there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute  defects  ; but  when  it 
appears  that  great  vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to 
as  extraordinary  virtues,  such  a character  deserves  con- 
tempt.” 

‘‘  Perhaps,”  cried  he,  “ there  maybe  some  such  monsters 
as  you  describe,  of  great  vices  joined  to  great  virtues  ; yet, 
in  my  progress  through  life,  I never  yet  found  one  instance 
of  their  existence : on  the  contrary,  I have  ever  perceived 
that  where  the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections  were 
good.  And  indeed  Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in 
this  particular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  understanding  where 
the  heart  is  corrupt,  and  diminish  the  power  where  there 
is  the  will  to  do  mischief.  This  rule  seems  to  extend  even 
to  other  animals  : the  little  vermin  race  are  ever  treache- 
rous, cruel,  and  cowardly,  whilst  those  endowed  with 
strength  and  power  are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle.” 

“ These  observations  sound  well,”  returned  I ; “ and 
yet  it  would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point  out  a man  (and 
I fixed  my  eye  stedfastly  upon  him),  whose  head  and 
heart  form  a most  detestable  contrast. — Ay,  Sir,”  con- 
tinued I,  raising  my  voice ; ‘‘  and  I am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  detecting  him  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied 
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security.  Do  you  know  this,  Sir,  this  pocket-book  ? ” — 
Yes,  Sir,”  returned  he,  with  a face  of  impenetrable  as- 
surance ; ‘‘  that  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I am  glad  you 
have  found  it.” — '‘And  do  you  know,”  cried  I,  “ this 
letter?  Nay,  never  falter,  man,  but  look  me  full  in  the 
face : I say,  do  you  know  this  letter  ? ” — “ That  letter  ! ” 
replied  he,  “yes,  it  was  I that  wrote  that  letter.” — “ And 
how  could  you,”  said  I,  “ so  basely,  so  ungratefully,  pre- 
sume to  write  this  letter  ? ” “ And  how  came  you,”  re- 

plied he,  with  looks  of  unparalleled  effrontery,  “ so  basely  to 
presume  to  break  open  this  letter  ? Don’t  you  know,  now, 
I could  hang  you  all  for  this  ? All  that  I have  to  do  is  to 
swear  at  the  next  justice’s  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
breaking  open  the  lock  of  my  pocket-book,  and  so  hang 
you  all  up  at  this  door.”  This  piece  of  unexpected  inso- 
lence raised  me  to  such  a pitch,  that  I could  scarce  govern 
my  passion.  “ Ungrateful  wretch,  begone,  and  no  longer 
pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  baseness.  Begone,  and  never 
let  me  see  thee  again : go  from  my  door ; and  the  only 
punishment  I wish  thee,  is  an  alarmed  conscience,  which 
will  be  a suflS.cient  tormentor ! ” So  saying,  I threw  him 
his  pocket-book,  which  he  took  up  with  a smile ; and, 
shutting  the  clasps,  with  the  utmost  composure,  left  us, 
quite  astonished  at  the  serenity  of  his  assurance.  My  wife 
was  particularly  enraged  that  nothing  could  make  hi  a 
angry,  or  make  him  seem  ashamed  of  his  villanies.  “ My 
dear,”  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those  passions,  that  had 
been  raised  too  high  among  us,  “ we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  bad  men  want  shame ; they  only  blush  at  being  de- 
tected in  doing  good,  but  glory  in  their  vices.  Guilt  and 
Shame,  says  the  allegory,  were  at  first  companions,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  their  journey  inseparably  kept  together. 
But  their  union  was  soon  found  to  be  disagreeable  and  in- 
<}onvenient  to  both:  Guilt  gave  Shame  frequent  uneasi- 
ness, and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret  conspiracies  of 
Guilt.  After  long  disagreement,  therefore,  they  at  length 
consented  to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward 
alone,  to  overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  shape  of 
an  executioner ; but  Shame,  being  naturally  timorous,  re- 
turned back  to  keep  company  with  Virtue,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  journey,  they  had  left  behind.  Thus, 
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my  children,  after  men  have  travelled  through  a few  stages 
in  vice,  shame  forsakes  them,  and  returns  back  to  wait 
upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still  remaining.” 


CHAPTEE  XYI. 

' THE  FAMILY  USE  ART,  WHICH  IS  OPPOSED  WITH  STILE 
GREATER. 

WHATEYEE  might  have  been  Sophia’s  sensations, 
the  rest  of  the  family  was  easily  consoled  for  Mr. 
Burchell’s  absence  by  the  company  of  our  landlord,  whose 
visits  now  became  more  frequent  and  longer.  Though  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  procuring  my  daughters  the 
amusement  of  the  town,  as  he  designed,  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  supplying  them  with  those  little  recreations 
which  our  retirement  would  admit  of.  He  usually  came 
in  the  morning;  and,  while  my  son  and  I followed  our 
occupations  abroad,  he  sat  with  the  family  at  home,  and 
amused  them  by  describing  the  town,  with  every  part  of 
which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He  could  repeat 
all  the  observations  that  were  retailed  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  play-houses,  and  had  all  the  good  things  of  the  high 
wits  by  rote,  long  before  they  made  their  way  into  the 
jest  books.  The  intervals  between  conversation  were  em- 
ployed in  teaching  my  daughters  piquet,  or  sometimes  in 
setting  my  two  little  ones  to  box,  to  make  them  sharps  as 
he  called  it : but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a son-in-law, 
in  some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections.  It 
must  be  owned,  that  my  wife  laid  a thousand  schemes  to 
entrap  him,  or,  to  speak  it  more  tenderly,  used  every  art 
to  magnify  the  merit  of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea- 
ate  short  and  crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia:  if  the 
gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit,  the  gooseberries  were  of 
her  gathering  ; it  was  her  fingers  which  gave  the  pickles- 
their  peculiar  green ; and  in  the  composition  of  a pudding, 
it  was  her  judgment  that  mixed  the  ingredients.  Then 
the  poor  woman  would  sometimes  tell  the  Squire,  that  she 
thought  him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  a size,  and  would  bid 
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both  stand  np  to  see  which  was  tallest.  These  instances 
of  cunning,  which  she  thought  impenetrable,  yet  which 
every  body  saw  through,  were  very  pleasing  to  our  bene- 
factor, who  gave  every  day  some  new  proofs  of  his  passion, 
which,  though  they  had  not  arisen  to  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, yet,  we  thought,  fell  but  little  short  of  it;  and  his 
slowness  was  attributed  sometimes  to  native  bashfulness, 
and  sometimes  to  his  fear  of  offending  his  uncle.  An  oc- 
currence, however,  which  happened  soon  after,  put  it 
beyond  a doubt  that  he  designed  to  become  one  of  our 
family ; my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  promise. 

My  wife  and  daughters  happening  to  return  a visit  to 
neighbour  Flamborough’s,  found  that  family  had  lately 
got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a limner,  who  travelled  the 
country,  and  took  likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings  a-head. 
As  this  family  and  ours  had  long  a sort  of  rivalry  in  point 
of  taste,  our  spirit  took  the  alarm  at  this  stolen  march  upon 
us  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  I could  say,  and  I said  much, 
it  was  resolved  that  we  should  have  our  pictures  done  too. 
Having  therefore  engaged  the  limner,  (for  what  could  I do?) 
our  next  deliberation  was,  to  show  the  superiority  of  our 
taste  in  the  attitudes.  As  for  our  neighbour’s  family, 
there  were  seven  of  them  ; and  they  were  drawn  with  seven 
oranges,  a thing  quite  out  of  taste,  no  variety  in  life,  no 
composition  in  the  world.  We  desired  to  have  something 
in  a brighter  style,  and  after  many  debates,  at  length  came 
to  a unanimous  resolution,  of  being  drawn  together,  in  one 
large  historical  family-piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  since 
one  frame  would  serve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  genteel ; for  all  families  of  any  taste  were  now  drawn 
in  the  same  manner.  As  we  did  not  immediately  recollect 
an  historical  subject  to  hit  u.s,  we  were  contented  each  with 
being  drawn  as  independent  historical  figures.  My  wife 
desired  to  be  represented  as  Venus,  and  the  painter  was 
instructed  not  to  be  too  frugal  of  his  diamonds  in  her 
stomacher  and  hair.  Her  two  little  ones  were  to  be  as 
Cupids  by  her  side  ; while  I,  in  my  gown  and  band,  was  to 
present  her  with  my  books  on  the  Whistonian  controversy. 
Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon,  sitting  upon  a bank 
of  flowers,  dressed  in  a green  Joseph,  richly  laced  with 
gold,  and  a whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a shep- 
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herdess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for 
nothing ; and  Moses  was  to  be  dressed  out  with  a hat  and 
white  feather.  Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  Squire  that 
he  insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  the  family,  in  the 
character  of  Alexander  the  G-reat,  at  Olivia’s  feet.  This 
was  considered  by  us  all,  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to 
be  introduced  into  the  family;  nor  could  we  refuse  his 
request.  The  painter  was  therefore  set  to  work  ; and  as 
he  wrought  with  assiduity  and  expedition,  in  less  than 
four  days  the  whole  was  completed.  The  piece  was  large ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  he  did  not  spare  his  colours  ; for 
which  my  wife  gave  him  great  encomiums.  We  were  all 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  performance  ; but  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was 
finished,  which  now  struck  us  with  dismay.  It  was  so  very 
large,  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it.  How 
we  all  came  to  disregard  so  material  a point  is  inconceiv- 
able ; but  certain  it  is,  we  had  been  all  greatly  remiss. 
The  picture,  therefore,  instead  of  gratifying  our  vanity, 
as  we  hoped,  leaned,  in  a most  mortifying  manner,  against 
the  kitchen  wall,  where  the  canvass  was  stretched  and 
painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got  through  any  of  the  doors, 
and  the  jest  of  all  our  neighbours.  One  compared  it  to 
Eobinson  Crusoe’s  long-boat,  too  large  to  be  removed; 
another  thought  it  more  resembled  a reel  in  a bottle ; 
some  wondered  how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still  more 
were  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it  effectually 
raised  more  malicious  suggestions  in  many.  The  Squire’s 
portrait  being  found  united  with  ours,  was  an  honour  too 
great  to  escape  envy.  Scandalous  whispers  began  to  cir- 
culate at  our  expense,  and  our  tranquillity  was  continually 
disturbed  by  persons  who  came  as  friends,  to  tell  us  what 
was  said  of  us  by  enemies.  These  reports  we  always  re- 
sented with  becoming  spirit ; but  scandal  ever  improves 
by  opposition.  We  once  again,  therefore,  entered  into  a 
consultation  upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  and 
at  last  came  to  a resolution,  which  had  too  much  cunning 
to  give  me  entire  satisfaction.  It  was  this  : as  our  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  discover  the  honour  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
addresses,  my  wife  undertook  to  sound  him,  by  pretending 
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to  ask  his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a husband  for  her  eldest 
daughter.  If  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  a declaration,  it  was  then  resolved  to  terrify  him  with 
a rival.  To  this  last  step,  however,  I would  by  no  means 
give  my  consent,  till  Olivia  gave  me  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  that  she  would  marry  the  person  provided  to 
rival  him  upon  this  occasion,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it,  by 
taking  her  himself.  Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  which, 
though  I did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I did  not  entirely 
approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  came  to  see 
us,  my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give 
their  mamma  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  scheme  in 
execution ; but  they  only  retired  to  the  next  room,  from 
whence  they  could  overhear  the  whole  conversation.  My 
wife  artfully  introduced  it,  by  observing,  that  one  of  the 
Miss  Flamboroughs  was  like  to  have  a very  good  match  of 
it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this,  the  Squire  assenting,  she 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  they  who  had  warm  fortunes 
were  always  sure  of  getting  good  husbands : “ But  Heaven 
help,*’  continued  she,  “the  girls  that  have  none.  What 
signifies  beauty,  Mr.  Thornhill  ? or  what  signifies  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  qualifications  in  the  world,  in  this  age 
of  self-interest  ? It  is  not  what  is  she  ? but  what  has  she  ? 
is  all  the  cry.” 

“ Madam,”  returned  he,  “ I highly  approve  the  justice, 
as  well  as  the  novelty,  of  your  remarks ; and  if  I were  a 
king  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  should  then,  indeed,  be 
fine  times  with  the  girls  without  fortunes : our  two  young 
ladies  should  be  the  first  for  whom  I would  provide.” 

“ Ah,  Sir  ! ” returned  my  wife,  “ you  are  pleased  to  be 
facetious : but  I wish  I were  a queen,  and  then  I know 
where  my  eldest  daughter  should  look  for  a husband.  But 
now  that  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  seriously,  Mr. 
Thornhill,  can’t  you  recommend  me  a proper  husband  for 
her  ? She  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  well  grown,  and  well 
educated,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not  want  for 
parts.” 

“ Madam,”  replied  he,  “ if  I were  to  choose,  I would  find 
out  a person  possessed  of  every  accomplishment  that  can 
make  an  angel  happy.  One  with  prudence,  fortune,  taste, 
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and  sincerity  : sucli,  Madam,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  tbe 
proper  husband."  Ah,  Sir,"  said  she,  ‘‘  but  do  you  know 
of  any  such  person  ? " — ‘‘  No,  Madam,"  returned  he,  “ it 
is  impossible  to  know  any  person  that  deserves  to  be 
her  husband:  she’s  too  great  a treasure  for  one  man’s 
possession  ; she  is'  a goddess.  Upon  my  soul  I speak  what 
I think,  she’s  an  angel."  Ah,  Mr.  Thornhill,  you  only 
flatter  my  poor  girl.  But  we  have  been  thinking  of  marry- 
ing her  to  one  of  your  tenants,  whose  mother  is  lately 
dead,  and  who  wants  a manager : you  know  whom  I mean, 
farmer  Williams  ; a warm  man,  Mr.  Thornhill,  able  to  give 
her  good  bread ; and  who  has  several  times  made  her  pro- 
posals (which  was  actually  the  case),  but.  Sir,"  concluded 
she,  ‘‘  I should  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of  our 
choice."  ‘‘  How,  Madam,"  replied  he,  “ my  approbation ! 
my  approbation  of  such  a choice  ! Never.  What ! sacri- 
fice so  much  beauty,  and  sense,  and  goodness,  to  a creature 
insensible  of  the  blessing ! Excuse  me,  I can  never  ap- 
prove of  such  a piece  of  injustice.  And  I have  my  rea- 
sons ! " “ Indeed,  Sir,"  cried  Deborah,  “ if  you  have  your 

reasons,  that’s  another  affair;  but  I should  be  glad  to 
know  those  reasons."  ‘‘Excuse  me.  Madam,"  returned 
he ; “ they  lie  too  deep  for  discovery  (laying  his  hand  upon 
his  bosom)  : they  remain  buried,  rivetted  here." 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  a general  consultation,  we 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  these  fine  sentiments. 
Olivia  considered  them  as  instances  of  the  most  exalted 
passion ; but  I was  not  quite  so  sanguine  ; it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  plain,  that  they  had  more  of  love  than  matrimony 
in  them  : yet,  whatever  they  might  portend,  it  was  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  farmer  Williams,  who, 
from  my  daughter’s  first  appearance  in  the  country,  had 
uaid  her  his  addresses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SCARCE  ANY  VIRTUE  FOUND  TO  RESIST  THE  POWER  OF 
LONG  AND  PLEASING  TEMPTATION. 

AS  I ouiy  studied  my  cliild’s  real  happiness,  the 
assiduity  of  Mr.  Williams  pleased  me,  as  he  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  prudent,  and  sincere.  It  required  but 
very  little  encouragement  to  revive  his  former  passion  ; so 
that,  in  an  evening  or  two  after,  he  and  Mr.  Thornhill  met 
at  our  house,  and  surveyed  each  other  for  some  time  with 
looks  of  anger : But  Williams  owed  his  landlord  no  rent, 
and  little  regarded  his  indignation.  Olivia,  on  her  side, 
acted  the  coquet  to  perfection,  if  that  might  be  called 
acting  which  was  her  real  character,  pretending  to  lavish 
all  her  tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr.  Thornhill  ap- 
peared quite  dejected  at  this  preference,  and  with  a pen- 
sive air  took  leave  ; though  I own  it  puzzled  me  to  find 
him  so  much  in  pain  as  he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it 
in  his  power  so  easily  to  remove  the  cause,  by  declaring  an 
honourable  passion.  But  whatever  uneasiness  he  seemed 
to  endure,  it  could  easily  be  perceived  that  Olivia’s  anguish 
was  still  greater.  After  any  of  these  interviews  between 
her  lovers,  of  which  there  were  several,  she  usually  retired 
to  solitude,  and  there  indulged  her  grief.  It  was  in  such 
a situation  I found  her  one  evening,  after  she  had  been  for 
some  time  supporting  a fictitious  gaiety.  ‘‘You  now  see, 
my  child,”  said  I,  “ that  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
passion  was  all  a dream : he  permits  the  rivalry  of  another, 
everyway  his  inferior,  though  he  knows  it  lies  in  his  power 
to  secure  you  to  himself  by  a candid  declaration.” — “ Yes, 
Papa,”  returned  she,  “but  he  has  his  reasons  for  this 
delay : I know  he  has.  The  sincerity  of  his  looks  and 
words  convince  me  of  his  real  esteem.  A short  time,  I 
hope,  will  discover  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
convince  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  has  been  more  just 
than  yours.”  “ Olivia,  my  darling,”  returned  I,  “ every 
scheme  that  has  been  hitherto  pursued  to  compel  him  to  a 
declaration  has  been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself. 
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nor  can  you  in  the  least  say  I have  constrained  you.  But 
you  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  I will  ever  be  instru- 
mental in  suffering  his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your 
ill-placed  passion.  Whatever  time  you  require  to  bring 
your  fancied  admirer  to  an  explanation,  shall  be  granted  ; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  if  he  is  still  regardless, 
I must  absolutely  insist  that  honest  Mr.  Williams  shall  be 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  The  character  which  I have 
hitherto  supported  in  life,  demands  this  from  me,  and  my 
tenderness  as  a parent  shall  never  influence  my  integrity 
as  a man.  Name  then  your  day,  let  it  be  as  distant  as  you 
think  proper  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  take  care  to  let  Mr. 
Thornhill  know  the  exact  time  on  which  I design  deliver- 
ing you  up  to  another.  If  he  really  loves  you,  his  own  good 
sense  will  readily  suggest,  that  there  is  but  one  method 
alone  to  prevent  his  losing  you  for  ever.’’  This  proposal, 
which  she  could  not  avoid  considering  as  perfectly  just, 
was  readily  agreed  to.  She  again  renewed  her  most  posi- 
tive promise  of  marrying  Mr.  Williams,  in  case  of  the 
other’s  insensibility ; and  at  the  next  opportunity,  in  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  presence,  that  day  month  was  fixed  upon  for 
her  nuptials  with  his  rival. 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  redouble  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  anxiety : but  what  Olivia  really  felt  gave  me 
some  uneasiness.  In  this  struggle  between  prudence  and 
passion,  her  vivacity  quite  forsook  her,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity of  solitude  was  sought,  and  spent  in  tears.  One 
week  passed  away ; but  Mr.  Thornhill  made  no  efforts  to 
restrain  her  nuptials.  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still 
assiduous ; but  not  more  open.  On  the  third  he  discon- 
tinued his  visits  entirely ; and,  instead  of  my  daughter 
testifying  any  impatience,  as  I expected,  she  seemed  to 
retain  a pensive  tranquillity,  which  I looked  upon  as  resig- 
nation. For  my  own  part,  I was  now  sincerely  pleased 
with  thinking  that  my  child  was  going  to  be  secured  in  a 
continuance  of  competence  and  peace,  and  frequently 
applauded  her  resolution,  in  preferring  happiness  to  osten- 
tation. It  was  within  about  four  days  of  her  intended 
nuptials,  that  my  little  family,  at  night,  were  gathered 
round  a charming  fire,  telling  stories  of  the  past,  and  lay- 
ing schemes  for  the  future.  Busied  in  forming  a thousand 
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projects,  and  langhing  at  whatever  folly  came  uppermost, 
‘‘  Well,  Moses,”  cried  I,  we  shall  soon,  my  hoy,  have  a 
wedding  in  the  family ; what  is  your  opinion  of  matters 
and  things  in  general  ? ” — “ My  opinion,  father,  is,  that  all 
things  go  on  very  well ; and  I was  just  now  thinking  that 
when  sister  Livy  is  married  to  farmer  Williams,  we  shall 
then  have  the  loan  of  his  cyder  press  and  brewing  tubs  for 
nothing.” — ‘‘  That  we  shall,  Moses,”  cried  I ; ‘‘  and  he  will 
sing  us  Death  and  the  Lady,  to  raise  our  spirits,  into  the 
bargain.” — “ He  has  taught  that  song  to  our  Dick,”  cried 
Moses  ; ‘‘  and  I think  he  goes  through  it  very  prettily.” 
“ Does  he  so  ? ” cried  I,  “ then  let  us  have  it : Where  is 
little  Dick  ? let  him  up  with  it  boldly.” — My  brother 
Dick,”  cried  Bill,  my  youngest,  ‘‘  is  just  gone  out  with 
sister  Livy ; but  Mr.  Williams  has  taught  me  two  songs, 
and  ni  sing  them  for  you.  Papa.  Which  song  do  you 
choose.  The  Dying  Swan,  or  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a 
Mad  Dog?^*  ‘‘The  Elegy,  child,  by  all  means,”  said  I, 
“ I never  heard  that  yet ; and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief  you 
know  is  dry,  let  us  have  a bottle  of  the  best  gooseberry 
wine  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I have  wept  so  much  at  all 
sorts  of  elegies  of  late,  that  without  an  enlivening  glass,  I 
am  sure  this  will  overcome  me ; and  Sophy,  love,  take  your 
guitar,  and  thrum  in  with  the  boy  a little.” 


AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A MAD  DOG. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 
Give  ear  unto  my  song  5 

And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short. 
It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Isling  town  there  was  a man. 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say 

That  still  a godly  race  he  ran, 
Whene’er  he  went  to  pray. 

A kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes  : 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad. 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 
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And  in  that  town  a dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends : 

But  when  a pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighboring  streets, 

The  wond’ring  neighbours  ran. 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 

To  bite  so  good  a man. 

The  wound  it  seem’d  both  sore  and  sad, 

To  every  Christian  eye : 

And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a wonder  came  to  light, 

That  show’d  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recover’d  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

“ A very  good  boy.  Bill,  upon  my  word,  and  an  elegy  that 
may  truly  be  called  tragical.  Come,  my  children,  here’s 
Bill’s  health,  and  may  he  one  day  be  a bishop.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  cried  my  wife ; ‘‘  and  if  he  but 
preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I make  no  doubt  of  him.  The 
most  of  his  family,  by  the  mother’s  side,  could  sing  a good 
song : it  was  a common  saying  in  our  country,  that  the 
family  of  the  Blenkinsops  could  never  look  straight  before 
them,  nor  the  Hugginsons  blow  out  a candle ; that  there 
was  none  of  the  Glrograms  but  could  sing  a song,  or  of  the 
Marjorams  but  could  tell  a story.” — ‘‘  However  that  be,” 
cried  I,  ‘‘  the  most  vulgar  ballad  of  them  all  generally 
pleases  me  better  than  the  fine  modern  odes,  and  things 
that  petrify  us  in  a single  stanza ; productions  that  we  at 
once  detest  and  praise.  Put  the  glass  to  your  brother, 
Moses.  The  great  fault  of  these  elegists  is,  that  they  are 
in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind 
very  little  pain.  A lady  loses  her  muff,  her  fan,  or  her 
lap-dog,  and  so  the  silly  poet  runs  home  to  versify  the 
disaster.” 

“ That  may  be  the  mode,”  cried  Moses,  “ in  sublimer 
compositions  ; but  the  Eanelagh  songs  that  come  down  to 
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fts  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  all  cast  in  tlie  same  mould. 
Colin  meets  Dolly,  and  they  hold  a dialogue  together  ; he 
gives  her  a fairing  to  put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents  him 
with  a nosegay;  and  then  they  go  together  to  church,, 
where  they  give  good  advice  to  young  nymphs  and  swains 
to  get  married  as  fast  as  they  can.” 

“ And  very  good  advice  too,”  cried  I,  and  I am  told 
there  is  not  a place  in  the  world  where  advice  can  be  given 
with  so  much  propriety  as  there ; for,  as  it  persuades  us 
to  marry,  it  also  furnishes  us  with  a wife ; and  surely  that 
must  be  an  excellent  market,  my  boy,  where  we  are  told 
what  we  want,  and  supplied  with  it  when  wanting.” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  returned  Moses,  ‘‘  and  I know  but  of  twa 
such  markets  for  wives  in  Europe,  Ranelagh  in  England , 
and  Eontarabia  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  market  is  open 
once  a-year,  but  our  English  wives  are  saleable  every 
night.” 

“ You  are  right,  my  boy,”  cried  his  mother : ‘‘  old  Eng- 
land is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  husbands  to  get 
wives.” — ‘‘  And  for  wives  to  manage  their  husbands,”  in- 
terrupted I.  It  is  a proverb  abroad,  that  if  a bridge 
were  built  across  the  sea,  all  the  ladies  of  the  continent 
would  come  over  to  take  pattern  from  ours ; for  there  are 
no  such  wives  in  Europe  as  our  own. 

‘‘  But  let  us  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  life ; 
and,  Moses,  give  us  a good  song.  What  thanks  do  we  not 
owe  to  heaven  for  thus  bestowing  tranquillity,  health,  and 
competence.  I think  myself  happier  now  than  the  greatest 
monarch  upon  earth.  He  has  no  such  fire- side,  nor  such 
pleasant  faces  about  it.  Yes,  Deborah,  we  are  now  growing 
old ; but  the  evening  of  our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.  We 
are  descended  from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and  we 
shall  leave  a good  and  virtuous  race  of  children  behind  us. 
While  we  live  they  will  be  our  support  and  our  pleasure 
here,  and,  when  we  die,  they  will  transmit  our  honour  un- 
tainted to  posterity. — Come,  my  son,  we  wait  for  your  song ; 
let  us  have  a chorus.  But  where  is  my  darling  Olivia  ? 
That  little  cherub’s  voice  is  always  sweetest  in  the  concert.’^ 
— Just  as  I spoke,  Dick  came  running  in.  “ O Papa,  papa, 
she  is  gone  from  us,  she  is  gone  from  us,  my  sister  Livy  is 
gone  from  us  for  ever.” — “ Gone,  child ! ” “ Yes,  she  is 
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gone  off  with  two  gentlemen  in  a post-chaise,  and  one  of 
them  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would  die  for  her ; and  she 
cried  very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back ; but  he  per- 
suaded her  again,  and  she  went  into  the  chaise,  and  said, 
O what  will  my  poor  Papa  do  when  he  knows  I am  un- 
done!”— “Now  then,”  cried  I,  “my  children,  go  and  be 
miserable;  for  we  shall  never  enjoy  one  hour  more.  And 
O may  heaven’s  everlasting  fury  light  upon  him  and  his  1 
Thus  to  rob  me  of  my  child  1 And  sure  it  will,  for  taking 
back  my  sweet  innocent  that  I was  leading  up  to  heaven. 
Such  sincerity  as  my  child  was  possessed  of.  But  all  our 
earthly  happiness  is  now  over  1 Go,  my  children,  go,  and 
be  miserable,  and  infamous ; for  my  heart  is  broken  within 
me  ! ” — “ Father,”  cried  my  son,  “ is  this  your  fortitude  ? ” 
“Fortitude,  child!  Yes,  he  shall  see  I have  fortitude! 
Bring  me  my  pistols.  I’ll  pursue  the  traitor.  While  he 
is  on  earth.  I’ll  pursue  him.  Old  as  I am,  he  shall  find  I 
can  sting  him  yet.  The  villain  ! the  perfidious  villain  ! ” 

1 had  by  this  time  reached  down  my  pistols,  when  my 

poor  wife,  whose  passions  were  not  so  strong  as  mine, 
caught  me  in  her  arms.  “ My  dearest,  dearest  husband,” 
cried  she,  “ the  bible  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your 
old  hands  now.  Open  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish 
into  patience,  for  she  has  vilely  deceived  us.” — “ Indeed, 
Sir,”  resumed  my  son,  after  a pause,  “your  rage  is  too 
violent  and  unbecoming.  You  should  be  my  mother’s  com- 
forter, and  you  increase  her  pain.  It  ill  suited  you  and 
your  reverend  character  thus  to  curse  your  greatest  enemy : 
you  should  not  have  cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is.” — “ I did 
not  curse  him,  child,  did  I?” — “Indeed,  Sir,  you  did; 
you  cursed  him  twice.” — “ Then  may  heaven  forgive  me 
and  him,  if  I did. — And  now,  my  son,  I see  it  was  more 
than  human  benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to  bless  our 
enemies ! Blest  be  his  holy  name  for  all  the  good  he  hath 
given,  and  for  all  that  he  hath  taken  away.  But  it  is  not, 
it  is  not  a small  distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these 
old  eyes,  that  have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child  ! 

— To  undo  my  darling ! May  confusion  seize  ! Heaven 

forgive  me,  what  am  I about  to  say  ? You  may  remember, 
my  love,  how  good  she  was,  and  how  charming;  till  this 
¥^ile  noment,  all  her  care  was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she 
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but  died ! But  she  is  gone,  the  honour  of  our  family  con- 
taminated, and  I must  look  out  for  happiness  in  other 
worlds  than  here.  But,  my  child,  you  saw  them  go  off ; 
perhaps  he  forced  her  away  ? If  he  forced  her,  she  may 
yet  be  innocent.*’ — “ Ah,  no.  Sir,”  cried  the  child,  ‘‘  he 
only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  angel;  and  she  wept 
very  much,  and  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off 
very  fast.”  “ She  is  an  ungrateful  creature,”  cried  my  wife, 
"vho  could  scarce  speak  for  weeping,  ‘‘  to  use  us  thus.  She 
never  had  the  least  constraint  put  upon  her  affections. 
The  vile  strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her  parents  without 
any  provocation,  thus  to  bring  your  grey  hairs  to  the  grave, 
and  I must  shortly  follow.” 

In  this  manner,  that  night,  the  first  of  our  real  misfor- 
tunes, was  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  complaint,  and  ill- 
supported  sallies  of  enthusiasm.  I determined,  however, 
to  find  out  our  betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  reproach 
his  baseness.  The  next  morning  we  missed  our  wretched 
child  at  breakfast,  where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheer- 
fulness to  us  all.  My  wife,  as  before,  attempted  to  ease 
her  heart  by  reproaches.  “ Kever,”  cried  she,  ‘‘  shall  that 
vilest  stain  of  our  family  again  darken  these  harmless  doors. 
I will  never  call  her  daughter  more.  No,  let  the  strumpet 
live  with  her  vile  seducer : she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but 
she  shall  never  more  deceive  us.” 

“ Wife,”  said  I,  “ do  not  talk  thus  hardly : my  detesta- 
tion of  her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours ; but  ever  shall  this 
house  and  this  heart  be  open  to  a poor  returning  repentant 
sinner.  The  sooner  she  returns  from  her  transgression, 
the  more  welcome  shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time, 
the  very  best  may  err:  art  may  persuade,  and  novelty 
spread  out  its  charm.  The  first  fault  is  the  child  of  sim- 
plicity ; but  every  other  the  offspring  of  guilt.  Yes,  the 
wretched  creature  shall  be  welcome  to  this  heart  and  this 
house,  though  stained  with  ten  thousand  vices.  I will 
again  hearken  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  again  will  I hang 
fondly  on  her  bosom,  if  I find  but  repentance  there.  My 
son,  bring  hither  my  bible  and  my  staff ; I will  pursue  hei 
wherever  she  is,  and,  though  I cannot  save  her  from  shame, 
I may  prevent  the  continuance  of  iniquity.* 
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r HAPTEE  XYIII. 

THE  PTJRSTTIT  OF  A FATHER  TO  RECLAIM  A LOST 
CHILD  TO  VIRTUE. 

Though  the  child  could  not  describe  the  gentleman’s 
person  who  handed  his  sister  into  the  post-chaise,  yet 
my  suspicions  fell  entirely  upon  our  young  landlord,  whose 
character  for  such  intrigues  was  but  too  well  known.  I 
therefore  directed  my  steps  towards  Thornhill-castle,  re- 
solving to  upbraid  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  back  my 
daughter : but,  before  I reached  his  seat,  I was  met  by 
one  of  my  parishioners,  who  said  he  saw  a young  lady,  re- 
sembling my  daughter,  in  a post-chaise  with  a gentleman, 
whom,  by  the  description,  I could  only  guess  to  be  Mr. 
Burchell,  and  that  they  drove  very  fast.  This  information, 
however,  did  by  no  means  satisfy  me.  I therefore  went  to 
the  young  Squire’s,  and  though  it  was  yet  early,  insisted 
upon  seeing  him  immediately.  He  soon  appeared,  with 
the  most  open  familiar  air,  and  seemed  perfectly  amazed 
at  my  daughter’s  elopement ; protesting,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  was  quite  a stranger  to  it.  I now,  therefore,  con- 
demned my  former  suspicions,  and  could  turn  them  only 
on  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  I recollected,  had  of  late  several 
private  conferences  with  her.  But  the  appearance  of  an- 
other witness  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  villany,  who 
averred,  that  he  and  my  daughter  were  actually  gone  to- 
wards the  Wells,  about  thirty  miles  off,  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  company.  Being  driven  to  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  are  more  ready  to  act  precipitately  than  to 
reason  right,  I never  debated  with  myself,  whether  these 
accounts  might  not  have  been  given  by  persons  purposely 
placed  in  my  way,  to  mislead  me,  but  resolved  to  pursue 
my  daughter  and  her  fancied  deluder  thither.  I walked 
along  with  earnestness,  and  enquired  of  several  by  the  way ; 
but  received  no  accounts,  till,  entering  the  town,  I was  met 
by  a person  on  horseback,  whom  I remembered  to  have 
seen  at  the  Squire’s,  and  he  assured  me,  that  if  I followed 
them  to  the  races,  which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther,  I 
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miglit  depend  upon  overtaking  them ; for  he  had  seen 
them  dance  there  the  night  before,  and  the  whole  assembly 
seemed  charmed  with  my  daughter's  performance.  Early 
the  next  day,  I walked  forward  to  the  races,  and  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  I came  upon  the  course. 

The  company  made  a very  brilliant  appearance,  all  ear- 
nestly employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of  pleasure : how  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  that  of  reclaiming  a lost  child  to  virtue ! 
I thought  I perceived  Mr.  Burchell  at  some  distance  from 
me  ; but,  as  if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon  my  approach- 
ing him,  he  mixed  among  a crowd,  and  I saw  him  no  more. 
I now  reflected,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  continue 
my  pursuit  farther,  and  resolved  to  return  home  to  an  in- 
nocent family,  who  wanted  my  assistance.  But  the  agita- 
tions of  my  mind,  and  the  fatigues  I had  undergone,  threw 
me  into  a fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  I perceived  before 
I came  off  the  course.  This  was  another  unexpected  stroke, 
as  I was  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  from  home.  How- 
ever, I retired  to  a little  ale-house  by  the  road  side,  and  in 
this  place,  the  usual  retreat  of  indigence  and  frugality,  I 
laid  me  down  patiently  to  wait  the  issue  of  my  disorder. 
I languished  here  for  near  three  weeks ; but  at  last  my 
constitution  prevailed,  though  I was  unprovided  with 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  entertainment.  It  is 
possible,  the  anxiety  from  this  last  circumstance  alone 
might  have  brought  on  a relapse,  had  I not  been  supplied 
by  a traveller,  who  stopped  to  take  a cursory  refreshment. 
This  person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  bookseller 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  who  has  written  so  many  little 
books  for  children.  He  called  himself  their  friend ; but  he 
was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted, 
but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ; for  he  was  ever  on  busi- 
ness of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actu- 
ally compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Trip.  I immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man’s 
red  pimpled  face  ; for  he  had  published  for  me  against  the 
Deuterogamists  of  the  age,  and  from  him  I borrowed  a few 
pieces,  to  be  paid  at  my  return.  Leaving  the  inn,  there- 
fore, as  I was  yet  but  weak,  I resolved  to  return  home  by 
easy  journeys  of  ten  miles  a-day.  My  health  and  usual 
tranquillity  were  almost  restored,  and  I now  condemned! 
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that  pride  which  had  made  me  refractory  to  the  hand  of 
correction.  Man  little  kxiows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  patience  to  bear,  till  he  tries  them  : as,  in  ascending 
the  heights  of  ambition,  which  look  bright  from  below, 
every  step  we  rise  shows  us  some  new  and  gloomy  prospect 
of  hidden  disappointment ; so,  in  our  descent  from  the 
summits  of  pleasure,  though  the  vale  of  misery  below  may 
appear  at  first  dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still 
attentive  to  its  own  amusement,  finds,  as  we  descend,  some- 
thing to  flatter  and  to  please.  Still,  as  we  approach,  the 
darkest  objects  appear  to  brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  be- 
comes adapted  to  its  gloomy  situation. 

I now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked  about  two 
hours,  when  I perceived  what  appeared  at  a distance  like 
a waggon,  which  I was  resolved  to  overtake ; but  when  I 
came  up  with  it,  I found  it  to  be  a strolling  company’s 
cart,  that  was  carrying  their  scenes  and  other  theatrical 
furniture  to  the  next  village,  where  they  were  to  exhibit. 
The  cart  was  attended  only  by  the  person  who  drove  it,  and 
one  of  the  company,  as  the  rest  of  the  players  were  to  fol- 
low the  ensuing  day.  Good  company  upon  the  road,” 
says  the  proverb,  “ is  the  shortest  cut ; ” I therefore 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  poor  player ; and,  as  I 
once  had  some  theatrical  powers  myself,  I disserted  on 
such  topics  with  my  usual  freedom : but  as  I was  pretty 
much  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  I 
demanded  who  were  the  present  theatrical  writers  in  vogue, 
who  the  Drydens  and  Otways  of  the  day. — “I  fancy.  Sir,” 
cried  the  player,  few  of  our  modem  dramatists  would 
think  themselves  much  honoured  by  being  compared  to 
the  writers  you  mention.  Dry  den  and  Eowe’s  manner, 
Sir,  are  quite  out  of  fashion ; our  taste  has  gone  back  a 
whole  century;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  are  the  only  things  that  go  down.”  “ How,” 
cried  I,  ‘‘is  it  possible  the  present  age  can  be  pleased  with 
that  antiquated  dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  those  over- 
charged characters,  which  abound  in  the  works  you  men- 
tion ? ” — “Sir,”  returned  my  companion,  “the  public  think 
nothing  about  dialect,  or  humour,  or  character ; for  that  is 
none  of  their  business : they  only  go  to  be  amused,  and 
find  themselves  happy  when  they  can  enjoy  a pantomime. 
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under  the  sanction  of  Jonson’s  or  Shakspeare’s  name.*’ 

So  then,  I suppose,”  cried  I,  that  our  modern  drama- 
tists are  rather  imitators  of  Shakspeare  than  of  nature.” 
‘‘  To  saj  the  truth,”  returned  my  companion,  “ I don’t 
know  that  they  imitate  any  thing  at  all ; nor  indeed  does 
the  public  require  it  of  them : it  is  not  the  composition  of 
the  piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may 
be  introduced  that  elicits  applause.  I have  known  a piece, 
with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged  into  popularity ; 
and  another  saved  by  the  poet’s  throwing  in  a fit  of  the 
gripes.  No,  Sir,  the  works  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have 
too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present  taste ; our  modern 
dialect  is  much  more  natural.” 

By  this  time  the  equipage  of  the  strolling  company  was 
arrived  at  the  village,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  apprised 
of  our  approach,  and  was  come  out  to  gaze  at  us : for  my 
companion  observed,  that  strollers  always  have  more  spec- 
tators without  doors  than  within.  I did  not  consider  the 
impropriety  of  my  being  in  such  company  till  I saw  a mob 
gather  about  me.  I therefore  took  shelter,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  first  ale-house  that  offered ; and  being  shown 
into  the  common  room,  was  accosted  by  a very  well-dressed 
gentleman,  who  demanded  whether  I was  the  real  chaplain 
of  the  company,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  my  masque- 
rade character  in  the  play.  Upon  informing  him  of  the 
truth,  and  that  I did  not  belong  in  any  sort  to  the  com- 
pany, he  was  condescending  enough  to  desire  me  and  the 
player  to  partake  in  a bowl  of  punch,  over  which  he  dis- 
cussed modern  politics  with  great  earnestness  and  interest. 
I set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  for  nothing  less  than  a 
parliament-man  at  least ; but  was  almost  confirmed  in  my 
conjectures,  when,  upon  asking  what  there  was  in  tho 
house  for  supper,  he  insisted  that  the  player  and  I should 
sup  with  him  at  his  house,  with  which  request,  after  some 
entreaties,  we  were  prevailed  on  to  comply. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A PERSON  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  GOVERNMENT,  AND  APPREHENSIVE  OP  THE 
LOSS  OP  OUR  LIBERTIES. 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  entertained  lying  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  village,  our  inviter  observed, 
that,  as  the  coach  was  not  ready,  he  would  conduct  us  on 
foot ; and  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
mansions  I had  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
apartment  into  which  we  were  shown  was  perfectly  elegant 
and  modern ; he  went  to  give  orders  for  supper,  while  the 
player,  with  a wink,  observed  that  we  were  perfectly  in 
luck.  Our  entertainer  soon  returned,  an  elegant  supper 
was  brought  in,  two  or  three  ladies,  in  an  easy  dishabille, 
were  introduced,  and  the  conversation  began  with  some 
gprightliness.  Politics,  however,  were  the  subject  on  which 
our  entertainer  chiefly  expatiated ; for  he  asserted,  that 
liberty  was  at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror.  After  the 
cloth  was  removed,  he  asked  me  if  I had  seen  the  last 
Monitor  ? to  which  replying  in  the  negative,  What ! nor 
the  Auditor,  I suppose  ? ” cried  he.  “ Neither,  Sir,”  re- 
turned I.  ‘‘That’s  strange,  very  strange,”  replied  my 
entertainer.  “Now,  I read  all  the  politics  that  come  out: 
— The  Daily,  the  Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the 
London  Evening,  the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen 
Magazines,  and  the  two  Eeviews  ; and,  though  they  hate 
each  other,  I love  them  all.  Liberty,  Sir,  liberty  is  the 
Briton’s  boast ; and,  by  all  my  coal-mines  in  Cornwall,  I 
reverence  its  guardians.”  “ Then  it  is  to  be  hoped,”  cried 
I,  “ you  reverence  the  king.”  “ Yes,”  returned  my  enter- 
tainer, “ when  he  does  what  we  would  have  him ; but  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  has  done  of  late.  I’ll  never  trouble  myself 
more  with  his  matters.  I say  nothing ; I think  only.  I 
could  have  directed  some  things  better.  I don’t  think 
there  has  been  a sufiicient  number  of  advisers ; he  should 
advise  with  every  person  willing  to  give  him  advice,  and 
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tlien  we  should  have  things  done  in  another  gneiss 
manner.” 

“ I wish,”  cried  I,  “ that  such  intruding  advisers  were 
fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  honest  men 
to  assist  the  weaker  side  of  our  constitution,  that  sacred 
power  that  has  for  some  years  been  every  day  declining, 
and  losing  its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  state.  But 
these  ignorants  still  continue  the  cry  of  liberty,  and,  if 
they  have  any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the  subsiding 
scale.” 

“ How,”  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  ‘‘do  I live  to  see  one  so 
base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  a defender 
of  tyrants?  Liberty,  that  sacred  gift  of  heaven,  that  glo- 
rious privilege  of  Britons  ! ” 

“ Can  it  be  possible,”  cried  our  entertainer,  “ that  there 
should  be  any  found  at  present  advocates  for  slavery  ? any 
who  are  for  meanly  giving  up  the  privileges  of  Britons  ? 
Can  any.  Sir,  be  so  abject  ? ” 

“ Ho,  Sir,”  replied  I,  “ I am  for  liberty,  that  attribute  of 
God ! Glorious  liberty ! that  theme  of  modern  declama- 
tion. I would  have  all  men  kings.  I would  be  a king 
myself.  We  have  all  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the 
throne  : we  are  all  originally  equal.  This  is  my  opinion, 
and  was  once  the  opinion  of  a set  of  honest  men  who  were 
called  Levellers.  They  tried  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
community,  where  all  should  be  equally  free.  But  alas ! 
it  would  never  answer ; for  there  were  some  among  them 
stronger,  and  some  more  cunning  than  others,  and  these 
became  masters  of  the  rest ; for  as  sure  as  your  groom 
rides  your  horses,  because  he  is  a cunninger  animal  than 
they,  so  surely  will  the  animal  that  is  cunninger,  or 
stronger  than  he,  sit  upon  his  shoulders  in  turn.  Since, 
then,  it  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  submit, — and  some 
are  bom  to  command,  and  others  to  obey, — the  question  is, 
as  there  must  be  tyrants,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  them 
in  the  same  house  with  us,  or  in  the  same  village,  or  still 
farther  off,  in  the  metropolis.  How,  Sir,  for  my  own  part, 
as  I naturally  hate  the  face  of  a tyrant,  the  farther  ofl  he 
is  removed  from  me,  the  better  pleased  am  I.  The  gene- 
rality of  mankind  also  are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  have 
unanimously  created  one  king,  whose  election  at  once 
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diminishes  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  puts  tyranny  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Now,  the  great,  who  were  tyrants  themselves  before  the 
election  of  one  tyrant,  are  naturally  averse  to  a power 
raised  over  them,  and  whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest 
on  the  subordinate  orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great, 
therefore,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as  much  as  possible ; 
because  whatever  they  take  from  that,  is  naturally  restored 
to  themselves  ; and  all  they  have  to  do  in  the  state,  is  to 
undermine  the  single  tyrant,  by  which  they  resume  their 
primeval  authority.  Now,  the  state  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced, or  its  laws  may  be  so  disposed,  or  its  men  of 
opulence  so  minded,  as  all  to  conspire  to  carry  on  this 
business  of  undermining  monarchy.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  circumstances  of  our  state  be  such,  as  to  favour 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  make  the  opulent  still 
more  rich,  this  will  increase  their  ambition.  An  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  however,  must  necessarily  be  the  conse- 
quence, when,  as  at  present,  more  riches  flow  in  from  external 
commerce  than  arise  from  internal  industry  ; for  external 
commerce  can  only  be  managed  to  advantage  by  the  rich, 
and  they  have  also,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  emoluments 
arising  from  internal  industry  ; so  that  the  rich,  with  us, 
have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas  the  poor  have  but  one. 
For  this  reason,  wealth,  in  all  commercial  states,  is  found 
to  accumulate,  and  all  such  have  hitherto  in  time  become 
aristocratical.  Again,  the  very  laws  also  of  this  country 
may  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; as  when, 
by  their  means,  the  natural  ties  that  bind  the  rich  and  poor 
together  are  broken,  and  it  is  ordained  that  the  rich  shall 
only  marry  with  the  rich ; or  when  the  learned  are  held 
unqualified  to  serve  their  country  as  counsellors,  merely 
from  a defect  of  opulence,  and  wealth  is  thus  made  the 
object  of  a wise  man’s  ambition ; by  these  means,  I say, 
and  such  means  as  these,  riches  will  accumulate.  Now, 
the  possessor  of  accumulated  wealth,  when  furnished  with 
the  necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no  other  method 
to  employ  the  superfluity  of  his  fortune  but  in  purchasing 
power;  that  is,  differently  speaking,  in  making  dependents, 
by  purchasing  the  liberty  of  the  needy  or  the  venal,  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  bear  the  mortification  of  contiguous 
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tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each  very  opulent  man  generally 
gathers  round  him  a circle  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  polity  abounding  in  accumulated  wealth,  may  be 
compared  to  a Cartesian  system,  each  orb  with  a vortex  of 
its  own.  Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  move  in  a 
great  man’s  vortex,  are  only  such  as  must  be  slaves,  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  whose  souls  and  whose  education  are 
adapted  to  servitude,  and  who  know  nothing  of  liberty 
except  the  name.  But  there  must  still  be  a large  number 
of  the  people  without  the  sphere  of  the  opulent  man’s 
influence,  namely,  that  order  of  men  which  subsist  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  rabble  ; those  men  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  too  large  fortunes  to  submit  to  the  neighbouring 
man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  set  up  for  tyranny 
themselves.  In  this  middle  order  of  mankind,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  all  the  arts,  wisdom,  and  virtues  of 
society.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be  the  true  preserver 
of  freedom,  and  may  be  called  the  People.  Now,  it  may 
happen,  that  this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lose  all 
its  influence  in  a state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a manner 
drowned  in  that  of  the  rabble  : for,  if  the  fortune  sufficient 
for  qualifying  a person  at  present  to  give  his  voice  in  state 
affairs  be  ten  times  less  than  was  judged  sufficient  upon 
forming  the  constitution,  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers 
of  the  rabble  will  thus  be  introduced  into  the  political 
system,  and  they,  ever  moving  in  the  vortex  of  the  great, 
will  follow  where  greatness  shall  direct.  In  such  a state, 
therefore,  all  that  the  middle  order  has  left,  is  to  preserve 
the  prerogative  and  privileges  of  the  one  principal  governor 
with  the  most  sacred  circumspection.  For  he  divides  the 
power  of  the  rich,  and  calls  off  the  great  from  falling  with 
tenfold  weight  on  the  middle  order  placed  beneath  them. 
The  middle  order  may  be  compared  to  a town,  of  which 
the  opulent  are  forming  the  siege,  and  which  the  governor 
from  without  is  hastening  to  relieve.  While  the  besiegers 
are  in  dread  of  an  enemy  over  them,  it  is  but  natural  to 
offer  the  townsmen  the  most  specious  terms;  to  flatter 
them  with  sounds,  and  amuse  them  with  privileges  : but 
if  they  once  defeat  the  governor  from  behind,  the  walls  of 
the  town  will  be  but  a small  defence  to  its  inhabitants. 
What  they  may  then  expect  may  be  seen  by  turning  our 
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eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  where  the  laws  govern 
the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the  law.  I am  then  for,  and 
would  die  for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy  ; for  if  there  be 
anything  sacred  amongst  men,  it  must  be  the  anointed 
SOVEREIGN  of  his  people,  and  every  diminution  of  his 
power,  in  war  or  in  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon  the 
real  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  sounds  of  liberty, 
patriotism,  and  Britons,  have  already  done  much,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  true  sons  of  freedom  will  prevent  their 
ever  doing  more.  I have  known  many  of  those  pretended 
champions  for  liberty  in  my  time,  yet  I do  not  remember 
one  that  was  not  in  his  heart  and  in  his  family  a tyrant.” 

My  warmth,  I found,  had  lengthened  this  harangue 
beyond  the  rules  of  good-breeding ; but  the  impatience  of 
my  entertainer,  who  often  strove  to  interrupt  it,  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  “ What ! ” cried  he,  “ then  I have 
been  all  this  while  entertaining  a Jesuit  in  parson’s 
clothes ; but,  by  all  the  coal  mines  of  Cornwall,  out  he 
shall  pack,  if  my  name  be  Wilkinson.”  I now  found  I had 
gone  too  far,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which 
I had  spoken.  “ Pardon ! ” returned  he,  in  a fury ; ‘‘  I 
think  such  principles  demand  ten  thousand  pardons. 
What ! give  up  liberty,  property,  and,  as  the  Gazeteer 
says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes ! Sir,  I 
insist  upon  your  marching  out  of  this  house  immediately, 
to  prevent  worse  consequences ; Sir,  I insist  upon  it.”  I 
was  going  to  repeat  my  remonstrances ; but  just  then  we 
heard  a footman’s  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  two  ladies  cried 
out,  ‘‘  as  sure  as  death  there  is  our  master  and  mistress 
come  home.”  It  seems  my  entertainer  was  all  this  while 
only  the  butler,  who,  in  his  master’s  absence,  had  a mind 
to  cut  a figure,  and  be  for  a while  the  gentleman  himself ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  talked  politics  as  well  as  most 
country  gentlemen  do.  But  nothing  could  now  exceed  my 
confusion,  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  and  his  lady  enter  : 
nor  was  their  surprise,  at  finding  such  company  and  good 
cheer,  less  than  ours.  ‘‘  Gentlemen,”  cried  the  real  master 
of  the  house  to  me  and  my  companion,  ‘‘  my  wife  and  I are 
your  most  humble  servants ; but  I protest  this  is  so  un- 
expected a favour,  that  we  almost  sink  under  the  obliga- 
tion.” However  unexpected  our  company  might  be  to 
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them,  theirs,  I am  sure,  was  still  more  so  to  us,  and  I was 
struck  dumb  with  the  apprehensions  of  my  own  absurdity, 
when,  whom  should  I next  see  enter  the  room,  but  my  dear 
Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who  was  formerly  designed  to  be 
married  to  my  son  George,  but  whose  match  was  broken 
off,  as  already  related.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  flew  to 
my  arms  with  the  utmost  joy.  “ My  dear  Sir,”  cried  she, 
to  what  happy  accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so  unexpected  a 
visit  ? I am  sure  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  in  raptures 
when  they  find  they  have  got  the  good  Doctor  Primrose  for 
their  guest.”  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  old  gentleman 
and  lady  very  politely  stept  up,  and  welcomed  me  with 
most  cordial  hospitality.  Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present  visit : 
but  the  unfortunate  butler,  whom  they  at  first  seemed  dis- 
posed to  turn  away,  was,  at  my  intercession,  forgiven. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house  belonged, 
now  insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure  of  my  stay  for  some 
days  ; and  as  their  niece,  my  charming  pupil,  whose  mind 
in  some  measure  had  been  formed  under  my  own  instruc- 
tions, joined  in  their  entreaties,  I complied.  That  night] 
was  shown  to  a magnificent  chamber,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, early.  Miss  Wilmot  desired  to  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden,  which  was  decorated  in  the  modem  manner. 
After  some  time  spent  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  she  enquired,  with  seeming  unconcern,  when  last  I 
had  heard  from  my  son  George.  “ Alas  ! Madam,’’  cried 
I,  he  has  now  been  near  three  years  absent,  without  ever 
writing  to  his  friends  or  me.  Where  he  is,  I know  not ; 
perhaps  I shall  never  see  him  or  happiness  more.  No,  my 
dear  Madam,  we  shall  never  more  see  such  pleasing  hours 
as  were  once  spent  by  our  fire-side  at  Wakefield.  My  little 
family  are  now  dispersing  very  fast,  and  poverty  has 
brought  not  only  want,  but  infamy  upon  us.”  The  good- 
natured  girl  let  fall  a tear  at  this  account : but,  as  I saw 
her  possessed  of  too  much  sensibility,  I forbore  a more 
minute  detail  of  our  sufferings.  It  was,  however,  some 
consolation  to  me  to  find,  that  time  had  made  no  alteration 
in  her  affections,  and  that  she  had  rejected  several  matches 
that  had  been  made  for  her  since  our  leaving  her  part  of 
the  country.  She  led  me  round  all  the  extensive  improve- 
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ments  of  the  place,  pointing  to  the  several  walks  and 
arbours,  and  at  the  same  time  catching  from  every  object 
a hint  for  some  new  question  relative  to  my  son.  In  this 
manner  we  spent  the  forenoon,  till  the  bell  summoned  us 
in  to  dinner,  where  we  found  the  manager  of  the  strolling 
company,  that  I mentioned  before,  who  was  come  to  dispose 
of  tickets  for  the  Fair  Penitent,  which  was  to  be  acted  that 
evening ; the  part  of  Horatio  by  a young  gentleman  who 
had  never  appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
warm  in  the  praises  of  the  new  performer,  and  averred, 
that  he  never  saw  any  who  bid  so  fair  for  excellence.  “ Act- 
ing,” he  observed,  “ was  not  learned  in  a day ; but  this 
gentleman,”  continued  he,  “ seems  born  to  tread  the  stage. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  attitudes,  are  all  admirable.  We 
caught  him  up  accidentally  in  our  journey  down.”  This 
account  in  some  measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
them  to  the  play-house,  which  was  no  other  than  a barn. 
As  the  company  with  which  I went  was  incontestably  the 
chief  of  the  place,  we  were  received  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the  theatre ; where 
we  sate  for  some  time  with  no  small  impatience  to  see 
Horatio  make  his  appearance.  The  new  performer  advanced 
at  last ; and  let  parents  think  of  my  sensations  by  their 
own,  when  I found  it  was  my  unfortunate  son.  He  was 
going  to  begin,  when,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  audience, 
he  perceived  Miss  Wilmot  and  me,  and  stood  at  once 
speechless  and  immovable.  The  actors  behind  the  scene, 
who  ascribed  this  pause  to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted 
to  encourage  him ; but,  instead  of  going  on,  he  burst  into 
a flood  of  tears,  and  retired  off  the  stage.  I don’t  know 
what  were  my  feelings  on  this  occasion ; for  they  succeeded 
with  too  much  rapidity  for  description : but  I was  soon 
awaked  from  this  disagreeable  reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot, 
who,  pale,  and  with  a trembling  voice,  desired  me  to  con- 
duct her  back  to  her  uncle’s.  When  we  got  home,  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a stranger  to  our  extraordinary 
behaviour,  being  informed  that  the  new  performer  was  my 
son,  sent  his  coach,  and  an  invitation  for  him ; and  as  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  appear  again  upon  the  stage,  the 
players  put  another  in  his  place,  and  we  soon  had  him  with 
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US.  Mr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and  I 
received  him  with  my  usual  transport ; for  I could  never 
counterfeit  false  resentment.  Miss  Wilmot’s  reception 
was  mixed  with  seeming  neglect,  and  yet  I could  perceive 
she  acted  a studied  part.  The  tumult  in  her  mind  seemed 
not  yet  abated : she  said  twenty  giddy  things  that  looked 
like  joy,  and  then  laughed  loud  at  her  own  want  of  mean- 
ing. At  intervals,  she  would  take  a sly  peep  at  the  glass, 
as  if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  unresisting  beauty,  and 
often  would  ask  questions,  without  giving  any  manner  of 
attention  to  the  answers. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  A PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND,  PURSUING 
NOVELTY,  BUT  LOSING  CONTENT. 

APTEE  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely  offered  to 
send  a couple  of  her  footmen  for  my  son’s  baggage, 
which  he  at  first  seemed  to  decline  ; but  upon  her  pressing 
the  request,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  her,  that  a stick  and 
a wallet  were  all  the  moveable  things  upon  this  earth  that 
he  could  boast  of.  “ Why,  aye,  my  son,”  cried  I,  ‘‘  you 
left  me  but  poor,  and  poor  I find  you  are  come  back ; and 
yet,  I make  no  doubt,  you  have  seen  a great  deal  of  the 
world.”  ‘‘  Yes,  Sir,”  replied  my  son  ; ‘‘  but  travelling  after 
fortune  is  not  the  way  to  secure  her  ; and,  indeed,  of  late, 
I have  desisted  from  the  pursuit.”  “ I fancy.  Sir,”  cried 
Mrs.  Arnold,  ‘‘  that  the  account  of  your  adventures  would 
be  amusing:  the  first  part  of  them  I have  often  heard 
from  my  niece ; but,  could  the  company  prevail  for  the 
rest,  it  would  be  an  additional  obligation.”  “Madam,” 
replied  my  son,  “ I promise  you,  the  pleasure  you  have  in 
hearing  will  not  be  half  so  great  as  my  vanity  in  repeating 
them ; and  yet,  in  the  whole  narrative,  I can  scarce  promise 
you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is  rather  of  what  I saw, 
than  what  I did.  The  first  misfortune  of  my  life,  which 
you  all  know,  was  great ; but  though  it  distressed,  it  could 
not  sink  me.  No  person  ever  had  a better  knack  at  hoping 
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than  I.  The  less  kind  I found  Fortune  at  one  time,  the 
more  I expected  from  her  at  another;  and  being  now 
at  the  bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  revolution  might 
lift,  but  could  not  depress  me.  I proceeded,  therefore,  to- 
wards London,  in  a fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy  about 
to-morrow ; but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  carolled  by  the 
road ; and  comforted  myself  with  reflecting,  that  London 
was  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of 
meeting  distinction  and  reward. 

“ Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  Sir,  my  first  care  was  to  de- 
liver your  letter  of  recommendation  to  our  cousin,  who  was 
himself  in  little  better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first 
scheme,  you  know.  Sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy, 
and  I asked  his  advice  upon  the  affair.  Our  cousin  received 
the  proposal  with  a true  sardonic  grin.  ‘ Aye,’  cried  he, 
‘ this  is  indeed  a very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked 
out  for  you.  I have  been  an  usher  at  a boarding  school 
myself ; and  may  I die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I had 
rather  be  an  under- turnkey  in  Newgate.  I was  up  early 
and  late : I was  brow-beat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my 
ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and 
never  permitted  to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But 
are  you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a school  ? Let  me  examine  you 
a little. — Have  you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business  ? 
No.  Then  you  won’t  do  for  a school.  Can  you  dress  the 
boys’  hair  ? No.  Then  you  won’t  do  for  a school.  Have 
you  had  the  small  pox?  No.  Then  you  won’t  do  for  a 
school.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a bed  ? No.  Then  you  will 
never  do  for  a school.  Have  you  got  a good  stomach? 
Yes.  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a school.  No, 
Sir,  if  you  are  for  a genteel,  easy  profession,  bind  yourself 
seven  years  as  an  apprentice  to  turn  a cutler’s  wheel ; but 
avoid  a school  by  any  means.  Yet  come,’  continued  he,  ‘I  see 
you  are  a lad  of  spirit,  and  some  learning,  what  do  you  think 
of  commencing  author,  like  me  ? You  have  read  in  books,  no 
doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade : At  pre- 
sent I’ll  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town,  that 
live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on 
smoothly  and  duly,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are 
praised:  men.  Sir,  who,  had  they  been  bred  cobblers,  would  all 
their  lives  have  only  mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them.’ 
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“Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  nsher,  I resolved  to  accept 
his  proposal ; and,  having  the  highest  respect  for  literature, 
hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub-street  with  reverence.  I 
thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a track  which  Dryden  and 
Otway  trod  before  me.  I considered  the  goddess  of  this 
region  as  the  parent  of  excellence ; and,  however  an  inter- 
course with  the  world  might  give  us  good  sense,  the  poverty 
she  granted  I supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius ! Big  with 
these  reflections,  I sate  down,  and  finding  that  the  best 
things  remained  to  be  said  on  the  wrong  side,  I resolved  to 
write  a book  that  should  be  wholly  new.  I therefore 
dressed  up  three  paradoxes  with  some  ingenuity.  They 
were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new.  The  jewels  of  truth 
have  been  so  often  imported  by  others,  that  nothing  was 
left  for  me  to  import  but  some  splendid  things,  that,  at  a 
distance,  looked  every  bit  as  well.  Witness,  ye  powers, 
what  fancied  importance  sat  perched  upon  my  quill  while 
I was  writing ! The  whole  learned  world,  I made  no  doubt, 
would  rise  to  oppose  my  systems : but  then  I was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  whole  learned  world.  Like  the  porcu- 
pine, I sate  self-collected,  with  a quill  pointed  against 
every  opposer.’’ 

“ Well  said,  my  boy,”  cried  I,  “ and  what  subject  did 
you  treat  upon  ? I hope  you  did  not  pass  over  the  impor- 
tance of  monogamy. — ^But  I interrupt ; go  on ; You  pub- 
lished your  paradoxes;  well,  and  what  did  the  learned 
world  say  to  your  paradoxes  ? ” 

“ Sir,”  replied  my  son,  “ the  learned  world  said  nothing 
to  my  paradoxes ; nothing  at  all.  Sir. — Every  man  of  them 
was  employed  in  praising  his  friends  and  himself,  or  con- 
demning his  enemies ; and  unfortunately,  as  I had  neither, 
I suffered  the  cruellest  mortification,  neglect. 

“ As  I was  meditating  one  day  in  a coffee-house  on  the 
fate  of  my  paradoxes,  a little  man  happening  to  enter  the 
room,  placed  himself  in  the  box  before  me,  and,  after  some 
preliminary  discourse,  finding  me  to  be  a scholar,  drew  out 
a bundle  of  proposals,  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a new 
edition  he  was  going  to  give  the  world  of  Propertius,  with 
notes.  This  demand  necessarily  produced  a reply  that  I had 
no  money ; and  that  concession  led  him  to  enquire  into  the 
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nature  of  my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expectations 
were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  ‘ I see,’  cried  he,  ‘ you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  town ; I’ll  teach  you  a part  of  it. 
Look  at  these  proposals ; upon  these  very  proposals  I have 
subsisted  very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment 
a nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a Creolian  arrives 
from  Jamaica,  or  a dowager  from  her  country-seat,  I strike 
for  a subscription.  I first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery, 
and  then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they 
subscribe  readily  the  first  time,  I renew  my  request  to  beg 
a dedication  fee.  If  they  let  me  have  that,  I smite  them 
once  more  for  engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top. 
Thus,’  continued  he,  ‘ I live  by  vanity,  and  laugh  at  it. 
But,  between  ourselves,  I am  now  too  well  known,  I should 
be  glad  to  borrow  your  face  a bit:  a nobleman  of  distinc- 
tion has  just  returned  from  Italy ; my  face  is  familiar  to 
his  porter ; but  if  you  bring  this  copy  of  verses,  my  life  for 
it  you  succeed,  and  we  divide  the  spoil.’  ” 

“ Bless  us,  George,”  cried  I,  “ and  is  this  the  employ- 
ment of  poets  now  1 Do  men  of  their  exalted  talents  thus 
stoop  to  beggary ! Can  they  so  far  disgrace  their  calling, 
as  to  make  a vile  traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ? ” 

“ O no,  Sir,”  returned  he,  “ a true  poet  can  never  be  so 
base ; for,  wherever  there  is  genius,  there  is  pride.  The 
creatures  I now  describe  are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The 
real  poet,  as  he  braves  every  hardship  for  fame,  so  he  is 
equally  a coward  to  contempt ; and  none  but  those  who  are 
unworthy  protection  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

“ Having  a mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  indignities, 
and  yet  a fortune  too  humble  to  hazard  a second  attempt 
for  fame,  I was  now  obliged  to  take  a middle  course,  and 
write  for  bread.  But  I was  unqualified  for  a profession 
where  mere  industry  alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I could 
not  suppress  my  lurking  passion  for  applause  ; but  usually 
consumed  that  time  in  eflorts  after  excellence,  which  takes 
up  but  little  room,  when  it  should  have  been  more  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  diffusive  productions  of  fruitful 
mediocrity.  My  little  piece  would  therefore  come  forth  in 
the  midst  of  periodical  publications,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. The  public  were  more  importantly  employed  than 
to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the  harmony 
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of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off  to  oblivion. 
My  essays  were  buried  among  the  essays  upon  liberty, 
eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog ; while 
Philautos,Philalethes,Philelutheros,  and  Philanthropos,  all 
wrote  better,  because  they  wrote  faster  than  I. 

‘‘  Now,  therefore,  I began  to  associate  with  none  but  dis- 
appointed authors,  like  myself,  who  praised,  deplored,  and 
despised  each  other.  The  satisfaction  we  found  in  every 
celebrated  writer’s  attempts  was  inversely  as  their  merits. 
I found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My 
unfortunate  paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source  of 
comfort.  I could  neither  read  nor  write  with  satisfaction ; 
for  excellence  in  another  was  my  aversion,  and  writing  was 
my  trade. 

“ In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I was  one 
day  sitting  on  a bench  in  St.  James’s  Park,  a young  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaintance 
at  the  university,  approached  me.  We  saluted  each 
other  with  some  hesitation,  he  almost  ashamed  of  being 
known  to  one  who  made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I 
afraid  of  a repulse.  But  my  suspicions  soon  vanished ; for 
Ned  Thornhill  was  at  the  bottom  a very  good-natured 
fellow.” 

“ What  did  you  say,  George  ? ” interrupted  I,  “ Thorn- 
hill, was  not  that  his  name  ? It  can  certainly  be  no  other 
than  my  landlord.”  “ Bless  me,”  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  “ is 
Mr.  Thornhill  so  near  a neighbour  of  yours  ? He  has  long 
been  a friend  in  our  family,  and  we  expect  a visit  from 
him  shortly.” 

“ My  friend’s  first  care,”  continued  my  son,  “ was  to 
alter  my  appearance  by  a very  fine  suit  of  his  own  clothes, 
and  then  I was  admitted  to  his  table,  upon  the  footing  of 
half  friend,  half  underling.  My  business  was  to  attend 
him  at  auctions,  to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sate  for 
his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not 
filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tattering  a kip,  as  the 
phrase  was,  when  he  had  a mind  for  a frolic.  Besides 
this,  I had  twenty  other  little  employments  in  the  family. 
I was  to  do  many  small  things  without  bidding ; to  carry 
the  cork-screw ; to  stand  godfather  to  all  the  butler’s 
children ; to  sing  when  I was  bid ; to  be  never  out  of 
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humour  ; always  to  be  humble  ; and,  if  I could,  to  be  very 
happy. 

“ In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I was  not  without  a> 
rival.  A captain  of  marines,  who  was  formed  for  the  place 
by  nature,  opposed  me  in  my  patron’s  affections.  His 
mother  had  been  laundress  to  a man  of  quality,  and  thus 
he  early  acquired  a taste  for  pimping  and  pedigree.  As 
this  gentleman  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  lords,  though  he  was  dismissed  from  several 
for  his  stupidity,  yet  he  found  many  of  them,  who  were  as 
dull  as  himself,  that  permitted  his  assiduities.  As  flattery 
was  his  trade,  he  practised  it  with  the  easiest  address 
imaginable  ; but  it  came  awkward  and  stiff  from  me ; and,, 
as  every  day  my  patron’s  desire  of  flattery  increased,  so 
every  hour,  being  better  acquainted  with  his  defects,  I be- 
came more  unwilling  to  give  it.  Thus  I was  once  more 
fairly  going  to  give  up  the  field  to  the  captain,  when  my 
friend  found  occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a duel  for  him  with  a gentleman,  whose 
sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used  ill.  I readily  complied 
with  his  request ; and  though  I see  you  are  displeased  at 
my  conduct,  yet,  as  it  was  a debt  indispensably  due  to 
friendship,  I could  not  refuse.  I undertook  the  affair, 
disarmed  my  antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding,  that  the  lady  was  only  a woman  of  the  town, 
and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a sharper.  This  piece  of 
service  was  repaid  with  the  warmest  professions  of  grati- 
tude : but,  as  my  friend  was  to  leave  town  in  a few  days, 
he  knew  no  other  method  to  serve  me  but  by  recommend- 
ing me  to  his  uncle  Sir  William  Thornhill,  and  another 
nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  enjoyed  a post  under 
the  government.  When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care  was  to 
carry  his  recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a man  whose 
character  for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just.  I was 
received  by  his  servants  with  the  most  hospitable  smiles  ; 
for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever  transmit  their  master’s 
benevolence.  Being  shown  into  a grand  apartment,  where 
Sir  William  soon  came  to  me,  I delivered  my  message  and 
letter,  which  he  read ; and,  after  pausing  some  minutes, 
‘ Pray,  Sir,’  cried  he,  ‘ inform  me  what  you  have  done  for 
my  kinsman,  to  deserve  this  warm  recommendation  ? But 
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I suppose,  Sir,  I guess  your  merits  ; you  have  fought  for 
him ; and  so  you  would  expect  a reward  from  me  for  being 
the  instrument  of  his  vices.  I wish,  sincerely  wish,  that 
my  present  refusal  may  be  some  punishment  for  your 
guilt ; but  still  more,  that  it  may  be  some  inducement  to 
your  repentance.’  The  severity  of  this  rebuke  I bore 
patiently,  because  I knew  it  was  just.  My  whole  expecta- 
tions now,  therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great  man. 
As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  almost  ever  beset  with 
beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  petition,  I found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  However,  after 
bribing  the  servants  with  half  my  worldly  fortune,  I was 
at  last  shown  into  a spacious  apartment,  my  letter  being 
previously  sent  up  for  his  Lordship’s  inspection.  During 
this  anxious  interval,  I had  full  time  to  look  round  me. 
Every  thing  was  grand,  and  of  happy  contrivance ; the 
paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings,  petrified  me  with 
awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the  owner.  Ah ! thought  I ta 
myself,  how  very  great  must  the  possessor  of  all  these 
things  be,  who  carries  in  his  head  the  business  of  the  state^ 
and  whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth  of  a kingdom : 
sure  his  genius  must  be  unfathomable ! During  these 
awful  reflections,  I heard  a step  come  heavily  forward.  Ah ! 
this  is  the  great  man  himself ! No,  it  was  only  a chamber- 
maid. Another  foot  was  heard  soon  after.  This  must  be 
he ! No,  it  was  only  the  great  man’s  valet-de-chambre. 
At  last  his  Lordship  actually  made  his  appearance.  ‘ Are 
you,’  cried  he,  ‘ the  bearer  of  this  here  letter  ? ’ I answered 
with  a bow.  ‘ I learn  by  this,’  continued  he,  ‘ as  how  that 

,’  but  just  at  that  instant  a servant  delivered  him  a 

card,  and,  without  taking  farther  notice,  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my  own  happiness  at  leisure. 
I saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by  a footman  that  his  Lord- 
ship  was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door.  Down  I imme- 
diately followed,  and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of  three  or 
four  more,  who  came,  like  me,  to  petition  for  favours. 
His  Lordship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was  gain- 
ing his  chariot  door  with  large  strides,  when  I hallooed 
out,  to  know  if  I was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this 
time  got  in,  and  muttered  an  answer,  half  of  which  I only 
heard,  the  other  half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot 
I.  M 
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wheels.  I stood  for  some  time  with  my  nect  stretched 
out  in  the  posture  of  one  that  was  listening  to  catch  the 
glorious  sounds,  till,  looking  round  me,  I found  myself 
alone  at  his  Lordship’s  gate. 

‘‘  My  patience,”  continued  my  son,  “ was  now  quite  ex- 
hausted : stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I had  met 
with,  I was  willing  to  cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted 
the  gulf  to  receive  me.  I regarded  myself  as  one  of 
those  vile  things  that  Nature  designed  should  be  thrown 
by  into  her  lumber-room,  there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I 
had  still,  however,  half  a guinea  left,  and  of  that  I thought 
Nature  herself  should  not  deprive  me : but,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  this,  I was  resolved  to  go  instantly  and  spend  it, 
while  I had  it,  and  then  trust  to  occurrences  for  the  rest. 
As  I was  going  along  with  this  resolution,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Crispe’s  office  seemed  invitingly  open  to  give  me 
a welcome  reception.  In  this  office  Mr.  Crispe  kindly 
offers  all  his  majesty’s  subjects  a generous  promise  of 
thirty  pounds  a-year : for  which  promise  all  they  give  in 
return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let  him 
transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I was  happy  at  find- 
ing a place  where  I could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation,  and 
entered  this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with 
the  devotion  of  a monastic.  Here  I found  a number  of 
poor  creatures,  all  in  circumstances  like  myself,  expecting 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crispe,  presenting  a true  epitome  of 
English  impatience.  Each  untractable  soul  at  variance 
with  Fortune,  wreaked  her  injuries  on  their  own  hearts  : 
but  Mr.  Crispe  at  last  came  down,  and  all  our  murmurs 
were  hushed.  He  deigned  to  regard  me  with  an  air  of 
peculiar  approbation,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  first  man 
who  for  a month  past  talked  to  me  with  smiles.  After  a 
few  questions,  he  found  I was  fit  for  every  thing  in  the 
world.  He  paused  awhile  upon  the  properest  means  of 
providing  for  me,  and  slapping  his  forehead  as  if  he  had 
found  it,  assured  me  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  em- 
bassy talked  of,  from  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he  would  use  his  interest  to 
get  me  made  secretary.  I knew  in  my  own  heart  that  the 
fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise  gave  me  pleasure,  there 
was  something  so  magnificent  in  the  sound.  I fairly, 
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therefore,  divided  my  half  guinea,  one  half  of  which  went 
to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  with!  the 
other  half  I resolved  to  go  to  the  next  tavern,  to  be  there 
more  happy  than  he. 

‘‘  As  I was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  captain  of  a ship  with  whom  I had  for- 
merly some  little  acquaintance,  and  he  agreed  to  be  my 
companion  over  a bowl  of  punch.  As  I never  chose  to 
make  a secret  of  my  circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  upon  the  point  of  ruin,  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper’s 
promises : for  that  he  only  designed  to  sell  me  to  the 
plantations.  ‘ But,’  continued  he,  ‘ I fancy  you  might,  by 
a much  shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily  put  into  a genteel 
way  of  bread. — Take  my  advice. — My  ship  sails  to-morrow 
for  Amsterdam : What  if  you  go  in  her  as  a passenger  ? 
The  moment  you  land,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach 
the  Dutchmen  English,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  get  pupils 
and  money  enough.  I suppose  you  understand  English,’ 
added  he,  ‘ by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.’  I con- 
fidently assured  him  of  that : but  expressed  a doubt  whether 
the  Dutch  would  be  willing  to  learn  English.  He  affirmed, 
with  an  oath,  that  they  were  fond  of  it  to  distraction ; and 
upon  that  affirmation  I agreed  with  his  proposal,  and  em- 
barked, the  next  day,  to  teach  the  Dutch  English,  in  Hol- 
land. The  wind  was  fair,  our  voyage  short;  and,  after 
having  paid  my  passage  with  half  my  movables,  I found 
myself  fallen,  as  from  the  skies,  a stranger,  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation  I was 
unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed  in  teaching  ; I 
addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I met, 
whose  appearance  seemed  most  promising  ; but  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was 
not  till  this  very  moment  I recollected,  that,  in  order  to  teach 
Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first 
teach  me  Dutch.  How  I came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an 
objection  is  to  me  amazing;  but  certain  it  is  I over- 
looked it. 

“ This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I had  some  thoughts  of 
fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again  ; but  happening 
into  company  with  an  Irish  student,  who  was  returning 
from  Louvain,  our  conversation  turning  upon  topics  of 
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literature  (for,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  I 
always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances  when  I 
could  converse  upon  such  subjects,)  from  him  I learned 
that  there  were  not  two  men  in  his  whole  university  who 
understood  Greek.  This  amazed  me.  I instantly  resolved 
to  travel  to  Louvain,  and  there  live  by  teaching  Greek : 
and  in  this  design  I was  heartened  by  my  brother  student^ 
who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a fortune  might  be  got 
by  it. 

‘‘  I set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every  day 
lessened  the  burthen  of  my  movables,  like  jEsop  and 
his  basket  of  bread ; for  I paid  them  for  my  lodgings 
to  the  Dutch  as  I travelled  on.  When  I came  to  Louvain,. 
I was  resolved  not  to  go  sneaking  to  the  lower  professors, 
but  openly  tender  my  talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I 
went,  had  admittance,  and  offered  him  my  service  as  a 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I had  been  told  was 
a desideratum  in  this  university.  The  principal  seemed  at 
first  to  doubt  of  my  abilities  ; but  of  these  I offered  to  con- 
vince him,  by  turning  a part  of  any  Greek  author  he  should 
fix  upon  into  Latin.  Finding  me  perfectly  earnest  in  my 
proposal,  he  addressed  me  thus  : ‘ You  see  me,  young  man. 
I never  learned  Greek,  and  I don’t  find  that  I have  ever 
missed  it.  I have  had  a doctor’s  cap  and  gown  without 
Greek ; I have  ten  thousand  florins  a-year  without  Greek 
I eat  heartily  without  Greek ; and,  in  short,’  continued  he, 
‘ as  I don’t  know  Greek,  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  good 
in  it.’ 

“ I was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  returning 
so  I resolved  to  go  forward.  I had  some  knowledge  of 
music,  with  a tolerable  voice:  I now  turned  what  was 
once  my  amusement  into  a present  means  of  subsistence. 
I passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and 
among  such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very 
merry ; for  I ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to- 
their  wants.  Whenever  I approached  a peasant’s  house, 
towards  night-fall,  I played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes, 
and  that  procured  me  not  only  a lodging,  but  subsistence 
for  the  next  day.  I once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for 
people  of  fashion  ; but  they  always  thought  my  perfor- 
mance odious,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a trifle^ 
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This  was  to  me  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  whenever  I 
used  in  better  days  to  play  for  company,  when  playing  was 
my  amusement,  my  music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into 
raptures,  and  the  ladies  especially  ; but  as  it  was  now  my 
only  means,  it  was  received  with  contempt : a proof  how 
ready  the  world  is  to  under-rate  those  talents  by  which  a 
man  is  supported. 

‘‘  In  this  manner  I proceeded  to  Paris,  with  no  design 
but  just  to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go  forward.  The 
people  of  Paris  are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have 
money,  than  of  those  that  have  wit.  As  I could  not  boast 
much  of  either,  I was  no  great  favourite.  After  walking 
about  the  town  four  or  five  days,  and  seeing  the  outsides 
of  the  best  houses,  I was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of 
venal  hospitality,  when,  passing  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  whom  should  I meet  but  our  cousin,  to  whom 
you  first  recommended  me.  This  meeting  was  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and,  I believe,  not  displeasing  to  him.  He 
enquired  into  the  nature  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  in- 
formed me  of  his  own  business  there,  which  was  to  collect 
pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques  of  all  kinds,  for  a 
gentleman  in  London,  who  had  just  stepped  into  taste  and 
a large  fortune.  I was  the  more  surprised  at  seeing  our 
cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  office,  as  he  himself  had  often 
assured  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  asking 
how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a cognoscento  so  very 
suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  easy.  The 
whole  secret  consisted  in  a strict  adherence  to  two  rules : 
the  one  always  to  observe,  that  the  picture  might  have 
been  better,  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ; and  the 
other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  ‘ But,’  says 
he,  ‘ as  I once  taught  you  how  to  be  an  author  in  London, 
I’ll  now  undertake  to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  picture 
buying  at  Paris.’ 

“ With  this  proposal  I very  readily  closed,  as  it  was  a 
living,  and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live.  I went  there- 
fore to  his  lodgings,  improved  my  dress  by  his  assistance, 
and,  after  some  time,  accompanied  him  to  auctions  of  pic- 
tures, where  the  English  gentry  were  expected  to  be  pur- 
chasers. I was  not  a little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with 
people  of  the  best  fashion,  who  referred  themselves  to  his 
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judgment  upon  every  picture  or  medal,  as  to  an  unerring 
standard  of  taste.  He  made  very  good  use  of  my  assist- 
ance upon  these  occasions  ; for,  when  asked  his  opinion,  he 
would  gravely  take  me  aside,  and  ask  mine,  shrug,  look 
wise,  return  and  assure  the  company  that  he  could  give 
no  opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  importance.  Yet 
there  was  sometimes  an  occasion  for  a more  supported 
assurance.  I remember  to  have  seen  him,  after  giving  hm 
opinion  that  the  colouring  of  a picture  was  not  mellow 
enough,  very  deliberately  take  a brush  with  brown  varnish^ 
that  was  accidentally  lying  by,  and  rub  it  over  the  piece 
with  great  composure,  before  all  the  company,  and  then 
ask,  if  he  had  not  improved  the  tints  ? 

‘‘  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris,  he  left 
me  strongly  recommended  to  several  men  of  distinction,  as 
a person  very  proper  for  a travelling  tutor : and,  after  some 
time,  I was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a gentleman  who 
brought  his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on 
his  tour  through  Europe.  I was  to  be  the  young  gentle- 
man’s governor,  but  with  a proviso  that  he  should  always 
be  permitted  to  govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  under- 
stood the  art  of  guiding,  in  money  concerns,  much  better 
than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a fortune  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of 
it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.  Thus,  avarice 
was  his  prevailing  passion : all  his  questions  on  the  road 
were,  how  money  might  be  saved  ; which  was  the  least  ex- 
pensive course  of  travel ; whether  anything  could  be  bought 
that  would  turn  to  account,  when  disposed  of  again  in  Lon- 
don. Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for 
nothing,  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ; but,  if  the  sight 
of  them  wa  s to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted,  that  he  had 
been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a bill, 
that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive  travel- 
ling was  ; and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one. 
When  arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a walk  to  look  at  the 
port  and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  expense  of  the  passage 
by  sea  home  to  England.  This  he  was  informed  was  but 
a trifle  compared  to  his  returning  by  land ; he  was  there- 
fore unable  to  withstand  the  temptation ; so,  paying  me 
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the  small  part  of  my  salary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave, 
and  embarked  with  only  one  attendant  for  London. 

‘‘  I now,  therefore,  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at 
large ; but  then  it  was  a thing  I was  used  to.  However, 
my  skill  in  music  could  avail  me  nothing,  in  a country 
where  every  peasant  was  a better  musician  than  I ; but  by 
this  time  I had  acquired  another  talent,  which  answered 
my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a skill  in  disputation.  In 
all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents,  there  are,  upon 
certain  days,  philosophical  theses  maintained  against  every 
adventitious  disputant ; for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes 
with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a gratuity  in  money,  a 
dinner,  and  a bed  for  one  night.  In  this  manner,  there- 
fore, I fought  my  way  towards  England,  walked  along  from 
city  to  city,  examined  mankind  more  nearly,  and,  if  I may 
so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture.  My  remarks 
however  are  but  few.  I found  that  monarchy  was  the  best 
government  for  the  poor  to  live  in ; and  commonwealths 
for  the  rich.  I found  that  riches,  in  general,  were  in  every 
country  another  name  for  freedom  ; and  that  no  man  is  so 
fond  of  liberty  himself,  as  not  to  be  desirous  of  subject- 
ing the  will  of  some  individuals  in  society  to  his  own. 

“ Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I resolved  to  pay  my  re- 
spects first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a volunteer,  in  the 
first  expedition  that  was  going  forward;  but,  on  my  jour- 
ney down  my  resolutions  were  changed,  by  meeting  an  old 
acquaintance,  who,  I found,  belonged  to  a company  of 
comedians,  that  were  going  to  make  a summer  campaign 
in  the  country.  The  company  seemed  not  much  to  disap- 
prove of  me  for  an  associate.  They  all,  however,  apprised 
me  of  the  importance  of  the  task  at  which  I aimed  ; that 
the  public  was  a many-headed  monster,  and  that  only  such 
as  had  very  good  heads  could  please  it ; that  acting  was 
not  to  be  learned  in  a day  ; and  that,  without  some  tradi- 
tional shrugs,  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and  only  on 
the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I could  never  pretend  to 
please.  The  next  difiiculty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts, 
as  almost  every  character  was  in  keeping.  I was  driven, 
for  some  time,  from  one  character  to  another,  till  at  last 
Horatio  was  fixed  upon,  which  the  presence  of  the  present 
company  has  happily  hindered  me  from  acting.” 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE  SHORT  CONTINUANCE  OP  FRIENDSHIP  AMONGST  THE 
VICIOUS,  WHICH  IS  COEVAL  ONLY  WITH  MUTUAL  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

1\ /T  Y son’s  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered  at  once ; 

the  first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night,  and  he  was 
concluding  the  rest  after  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  equipage  at  the  door,  seemed 
to  make  a pause  in  the  general  satisfaction.  The  butler, 
who  was  now  become  my  friend  in  the  family,  informed 
me,  with  a whisper,  that  the  Squire  had  already  made  some 
overtures  to  Miss  Wilmot,  and  that  her  aunt  and  uncle 
seemed  highly  to  approve  the  match.  Upon  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill’s entering,  he  seemed,  at  seeing  my  son  and  me,  to 
start  back ; but  I readily  imputed  that  to  surprise,  and  not 
displeasure.  However,  upon  our  advancing  to  salute  him, 
he  returned  our  greeting  with  the  most  apparent  candour ; 
and,  after  a short  time,  his  presence  served  only  to  increase 
the  general  good  humour. 

After  tea,  he  called  me  aside,  to  enquire  after  my  daugh- 
ter ; but,  upon  my  informing  him  that  my  enquiry  was 
unsuccessful,  he  seemed  greatly  surprised ; adding,  that 
he  had  been  since  frequently  at  my  house,  in  order  to  com- 
fort the  rest  of  my  family,  whom  he  left  perfectly  well. 
He  then  asked  if  I had  communicated  her  misfortune 
to  Miss  Wilmot,  or  my  son ; and  upon  my  replying  that  I 
had  not  told  them  as  yet,  he  greatly  approved  my  prudence 
and  precaution,  desiring  me  by  all  means  to  keep  it  a secret ; 

for  at  best,”  cried  he,  “ it  is  but  divulging  one’s  own  in- 
famy ; and  perhaps  Miss  Livy  may  not  be  so  guilty  as  we 
all  imagine.”  We  were  here  interrupted  by  a servant,  who 
came  to  ask  the  Squire  in,  to  stand  up  at  country  dances  ; 
so  that  he  left  me  quite  pleased  with  the  interest  he  seemed 
to  take  in  my  concerns.  His  addresses,  however,  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ; and  yet  she 
seemed  not  perfectly  pleased,  but  bore  them  rather  in  com- 
pliance to  the  will  of  her  aunt,  than  from  real  inclination. 
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I had  even  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  lavish  some  kind 
looks  upon  my  unfortunate  son,  which  the  other  could 
neither  extort  by  his  fortune  nor  assiduity.  Mr.  Thorn- 
hilhs  seeming  composure,  however,  not  a little  surprised 
me.  We  had  now  continued  here  a week,  at  the  pressing 
instances  of  Mr.  Arnold ; but  each  day  the  more  tender- 
ness Miss  Wilmot  showed  my  son,  Mr.  ThornhilFs  friend- 
ship seemed  proportionably  to  increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  assurances  of 
using  his  interest  to  serve  the  family  ; but  now  his  genero- 
sity was  not  confined  to  promises  alone  : the  morning  I 
designed  for  my  departure,  Mr.  Thornhill  came  to  me  with 
looks  of  real  pleasure,  to  inform  me  of  a piece  of  service  he 
had  done  for  his  friend  George.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  his  having  procured  him  an  ensign’s  commission  in 
one  of  the  regiments  that  was  going  to  the  West  Indies, 
for  which  he  had  promised  but  one  hundred  pounds,  his 
interest  having  been  sufiicient  to  get  an  abatement  of  the 
other  two.  ‘‘  As  for  this  trifling  piece  of  service,”  con- 
tinued the  young  gentleman,  ‘‘  I desire  no  other  reward 
but  the  pleasure  of  having  served  my  friend ; and  as  for 
the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are  unable  to  raise 
it  yourselves,  I will  advance  it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at 
your  leisure.”  This  was  a favour  we  wanted  words  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of : I readily  therefore  gave  my  bond  for 
the  money,  and  testified  as  much  gratitude  as  if  I never  in- 
tended to  pay. 

George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day  to  secure 
his  commission,  in  pursuance  of  his  generous  patron’s 
directions,  who  judged  it  highly  expedient  to  use  despatch, 
lest,  in  the  mean  time,  another  should  step  in  with  more 
advantageous  proposals.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  oui 
young  soldier  was  early  prepared  for  his  departure,  and 
seemed  the  only  person  among  us  that  was  not  affected  by 
it.  Neither  the  fatigues  and  dangers  he  was  going  to  en- 
counter, nor  the  friends  and  mistress,  for  Miss  Wilmot 
actually  loved  him,  he  was  leaving  behind,  any  way  damped 
his  spirits.  After  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I gave  him  all  I had,  my  blessing.  “ And  now, 
hoy,”  cried  I,  ‘‘  thou  art  going  to  fight  for  thy  country, 
remember  how  thy  brave  grandfather  fought  for  his  sacred 
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king,  wken  loyalty  among  Britons  was  a virtue.  Go,  iny 
boy,  and  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  misfortunes,  if  it  was 
a misfortune  to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my  boy,  and 
if  you  fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and  unwept  by  those 
that  love  you,  the  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which 
Heaven  bedews  the  unburied  head  of  a soldier.” 

The  next  morning  I took  leave  of  the  good  family  that 
had  been  kind  enough  to  entertain  me  so  long,  not  with- 
out several  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thornhill  for 
his  late  bounty.  I left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
happiness  which  affluence  and  good-breeding  procure,  and 
returned  towards  home,  despairing  of  ever  finding  my 
daughter  more,  but  sending  a sigh  to  Heaven  to  spare  and 
forgive  her.  I was  now  come  within  about  twenty  miles 
of  home,  having  hired  a horse  to  carry  me,  as  I was  yet  but 
weak,  and  comforted  myself  with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing 
all  I held  dearest  upon  earth.  But  the  night  coming  on, 
I put  up  at  a little  public  house  by  the  road-side,  and 
asked  for  the  landlord’s  company  over  a pint  of  wine.  We 
sate  beside  his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the  news  of  the  country. 
We  happened,  among  other  topics,  to  talk  of  young  Squire 
Thornhill,  who,  the  host  assured  me,  was  hated  as  much 
as  his  uncle.  Sir  William,  who  sometimes  came  down  to 
the  country,  was  loved.  He  went  on  to  observe,  that  he 
made  it  his  whole  study  to  betray  the  daughters  of  such 
as  received  him  to  their  houses,  and,  after  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  possession,  turned  them  out  unrewarded,  and 
abandoned  to  the  world.  As  we  continued  our  discourse 
in  this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been  out  to  get  change, 
returned,  and  perceiving  that  her  husband  was  enjoying  a 
pleasure  in  which  she  was  not  a sharer,  she  asked  him,  in 
an  angry  tone,  what  he  did  there ; to  which  he  only  replied 
in  an  ironical  way  by  drinking  her  health.  ‘‘  Mr.  Sym- 
monds,”  cried  she,  “ you  use  me  very  ill,  and  I’ll  bear  it 
no  longer.  Here  three  parts  of  the  business  is  left  for  me 
to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished ; while  you  do  nothing 
but  soak  with  the  guests  all  day  long,  whereas,  if  a spoon- 
ful of  liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a fever,  I never  touch  a 
drop.”  I now  found  what  she  would  be  at,  and  imme- 
diately poured  her  out  a glass,  which  she  received  with  a 
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coiirtsev,  and  drinking  towards  my  good  health,  ‘^Sir,’^  re- 
sumed she,  “ it  is  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor 
I am  angry,  but  one  cannot  help  it  when  the  house  is  going 
out  of  the  windows.  If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be 
dunned,  all  the  burthen  lies  upon  my  back ; he’d  as  lief 
eat  that  glass  as  budge  after  them  himself. 

“ There  now,  above  stairs,  we  have  a young  woman  who 
has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I don’t  believe 
she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  over- civility.  I am  certain 
she  is  very  slow  of  payment,  and  I wish  she  were  put  in 
mind  of  it.”  “What  signifies  minding  her,”  cried  the 
host,  “ if  she  be  slow,  she  is  sure.” — “ I don’t  know  that,” 
replied  the  wife,  “but  I know  that  I am  sure  she  has  been 
here  a fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her 
money.” — “ I suppose,  my  dear,”  cried  he,  “ we  shall  have 
it  all  in  a lump.” — “ In  a lump ! ” cried  the  other,  “I  hope 
we  may  get  it  any  way ; and  that  I am  resolved  we  will 
this  very  night,  or  out  she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage.” 
“ Consider,  my  dear,”  cried  the  husband,  “ she  is  a gentle- 
woman, and  deserves  more  respect.”  “As  for  the  matter 
of  that,”  returned  the  hostess,  “ gentle  or  simple,  out  she 
shall  pack,  with  a sasarara.  Gentry  may  be  good  things 
where  they  take ; but,  for  my  part,  I never  saw  much  good 
of  them  at  the  sign  of  the  Harrow.” 

Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a narrow  flight  of  stairs,  that 
went  from  the  kitchen  to  a room  overhead,  and  I soon 
perceived,  by  the  loudness  of  her  voice,  and  the  bitterness^ 
of  her  reproaches,  that  no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her 
lodger.  I could  hear  her  remonstrances  very  distinctly. 
“ Out  I say,  pack  out  this  moment,  tramp,  thou  infamous 
strumpet,  or  I’ll  give  thee  a mark  thou  won’t  be  the  better 
for  these  three  months.  What ! you  trumpery,  to  come 
and  take  up  an  honest  house,  without  cross  or  coin  to 
bless  yourself  with ; come  along,  I say.” — “ 0,  dear 
Madam,”  cried  the  stranger,  “ pity  me  ; pity  a poor  aban- 
doned creature  for  one  night,  and  death  will  soon  do  the 
rest.” — I instantly  knew  the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined  child,. 
Olivia.  I flew  to  her  rescue,  while  the  woman  was  drag- 
ging her  along  by  the  hair,  and  I caught  the  dear  forlorn 
wretch  in  my  arms.  “ Welcome,  any  way  welcome,  my 
dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old  father’s- 
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■bosom.  Thougli  tlie  vicious  forsake  thee,  there  is  jet  one 
in  the  world  that  will  never  forsake  thee ; though  thou 
hadst  ten  thousand  crimes  to  answer  for,  he  will  forget 

them  all.” — ‘‘  0 mj  own  dear  ” for  minutes  she 

could  no  more — “ mj  own  dearest,  good  Papa ! Could 
angels  be  kinder  ? how  do  I deserve  so  much  ! The  vil- 
lain, I hate  him  and  myself ; to  be  a reproach  to  such  good- 
ness. You  can’t  forgive  me  ; I know  you  cannot.”  “ Yes, 
my  child,  from  my  heart  I do  forgive  thee  ! Only  repent, 
and  we  both  shall  yet  be  happy.  We  shall  see  many 
pleasant  days  yet,  my  Olivia.” — ‘‘  Ah ! never.  Sir,  never. 
The  rest  of  my  wretched  life  must  be  infamy  abroad,  and 
shame  at  home.  But  alas ! Papa,  you  look  much  paler 
than  you  used  to  do.  Could  such  a thing  as  I am  give  you 
so  much  uneasiness  ? Sure  you  have  too  much  wisdom  to 
take  the  miseries  of  my  guilt  upon  yourself.”  “ Our  wis- 
dom, young  woman,”  replied  I ‘‘  Ah  ! why  so  cold  a 

name.  Papa  ? ” cried  she.  ‘‘  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever 
called  me  by  so  cold  a name.” — ‘‘  I ask  pardon,  my  dar- 
ling,” returned  I,  “ but  I was  going  to  observe,  that  wisdom 
makes  but  a slow  defence  against  trouble,  though  at  last  a 
sure  one.” 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose 
a more  genteel  apartment ; to  which  assenting,  we  were 
shown  a room  where  we  could  converse  more  freely.  After 
we  had  talked  ourselves  into  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  I 
could  not  avoid  desiring  some  account  of  the  gradations 
that  led  her  to  her  present  wretched  situation.  ‘‘  That 
villain.  Sir,”  said  she,  “ from  the  first  day  of  our  meeting, 
made  me  honourable,  though  private,  proposals.” 

“ Villain,  indeed!”  cried  I,  “ and  yet  it  in  some  measure 
surprises  me,  how  a person  of  Mr.  Burchell’s  good  sense 
and  seeming  honour  could  be  guilty  of  such  deliberate 
baseness,  and  thus  step  into  a family  to  undo  it.” 

‘‘  My  dear  Papa,”  returned  my  daughter,  you  labour 
under  a strange  mistake ; Mr.  Burchell  never  attempted 
to  deceive  me.  Instead  of  that,  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  privately  admonishing  me  against  the  artifices  of  Mr. 
Thornhill,  who,  I now  find,  was  even  worse  than  he  repre- 
sented him.” — ‘‘  Mr.  Thornhill  1 ” interrupted  I,  ‘‘  can  it 
be?”— “Yes,  Sir,”  returned  she,  “it  was  Mr.  Thornhill 
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who  seduced  me,  who  employed  the  two  ladies,  as  he  called 
them,  but  who,  in  fact,  were  abandoned  women  of  the 
town,  without  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy  us  up  to  London. 
Their  artifices,  you  may  remember,  would  have  certainly 
succeeded  but  for  Mr.  BurchelTs  letter,  who  directed  those 
reproaches  at  them  which  we  all  applied  to  ourselves. 
How  he  came  to  have  so  much  influence  as  to  defeat  their 
intentions  still  remains  a secret  to  me;  but  I am  convinced 
he  was  ever  our  warmest  sincerest  friend.” 

“ You  amaze  me,  my  dear,”  cried  I ; but  now  I find  my 
first  suspicions  of  Mr.  ThornhilFs  baseness  were  too  well 
grounded : but  he  can  triumph  in  security ; for  he  is  rich, 
and  we  are  poor.  But  tell  me,  my  child,  sure  it  was  no 
small  temptation  that  could  thus  obliterate  all  the  impres- 
sions of  such  an  education,  and  so  virtuous  a disposition 
as  thine  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  Sir,”  replied  she,  ‘‘  he  owes  all  his  triumph  to 
the  desire  I had  of  making  him,  and  not  myself  happy.  I 
knew  that  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage,  which  was  pri- 
vately performed  by  a popish  priest,  was  no  way  binding, 
and  that  I had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honour.” 
‘‘  What ! ” interrupted  I,  and  were  you  indeed  married 
by  a priest  in  orders  ? ” ‘‘  Indeed,  Sir,  we  were,”  replied 

she,  ‘‘though  we  were  both  sworn  to  conceal  his  name.” — 
“ Why,  then,  my  child,  come  to  my  arms  again : and  now 
you  are  a thousand  times  more  welcome  than  before  ; for 
you  are  now  his  wife  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; nor  can 
all  the  laws  of  man,  though  written  upon  tables  of  adamant, 
lessen  the  force  of  that  sacred  connection.” 

“ Alas!  Papa,”  replied  she,  “you  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  his  villanies : he  has  been  married  already,  by  the 
same  priest,  to  six  or  eight  wives  more,  whom,  like  me,  he 
has  deceived  and  abandoned.” 

“ Has  he  so  ? ” cried  I,  “ then  we  must  hang  the  priest, 
and  you  shall  inform  against  him  to-morrow.”  “ But, 
Sir,”  returned  she,  “ will  that  be  right,  when  I am  sworn 
to  secrecy?”  “My  dear,”  I replied,  “if  you  have  made 
such  a promise,  I cannot,  nor  will  I tempt  you  to  break  it. 
Even  though  it  may  benefit  the  public,  you  must  not 
inform  against  him.  In  all  human  institutions,  a smaller 
evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a greater  good:  as,  in  politics,  a 
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province  may  be  given  away  to  secure  a kingdom:  in 
medicine,  a limb  may  be  lopt  off  to  preserve  the  body. 
But,  in  religion,  the  law  is  written  and  inflexible,  never  to 
do  evil.  And  this  law,  my  child,  is  right : for  otherwise, 
if  we  commit  a smaller  evil  to  procure  a greater  good,  cer- 
tain guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  expectation  of  con- 
tingent advantage.  And,  though  the  advantage  should 
certainly  follow,  yet  the  interval  between  commission  and 
advantage,  which  is  allowed  to  be  guilty,  may  be  that  in 
which  we  are  called  away  to  answer  for  the  things  we  have 
done,  and  the  volume  of  human  actions  is  closed  for  ever. 
But  I interrupt  you,  my  dear,  go  on.” 

‘‘  The  very  next  morning,”  continued  she,  “ I found 
what  little  expectation  I was  to  have  from  his  sincerity. 
That  very  morning  he  introduced  me  to  two  unhappy 
women  more,  whom,  like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who 
lived  in  contented  prostitution.  I loved  him  too  tenderly 
to  bear  such  rivals  in  his  affections,  and  strove  to  forget 
my  infamy  in  a tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view,  I 
danced,  dressed,  and  talked ; but  still  was  unhappy.  The 
gentlemen  who  visited  there,  told  me  every  moment  of  the 
power  of  my  charms,  and  this  only  contributed  to  increase 
my  melancholy,  as  I had  thrown  all  their  power  quite 
away.  Thus  each  day  I grew  more  pensive,  and  he  more 
insolent,  till  at  last  the  monster  had  the  assurance  to  offer 
me  to  a young  baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I de- 
scribe, Sir,  how  his  ingratitude  stung  me  ? My  answer  to 
this  proposal  was  almost  madness.  I desired  to  part.  As 
I was  going,  he  offered  me  a purse ; but  I flung  it  at  him 
with  indignation,  and  burst  from  him  in  a rage,  that  for  a 
while  kept  me  insensible  of  the  miseries  of  my  situation. 
But  I soon  looked  round  me,  and  saw  myself  a vile, 
abject,  guilty  thing,  without  one  friend  in  the  world  to 
apply  to. 

“ Just  in  that  interval,  a stage-coach  happening  to  pass 
by,  I took  a place,  it  being  my  only  aim  to  be  driven  to  a 
distance  from  a wretch  I despised  and  detested.  I was  set 
down  here,  where,  since  my  arrival,  my  own  anxiety,  and 
this  woman’s  unkindness,  have  been  my  only  companions. 
The  hours  of  pleasure  that  I have  passed  with  my  mamma 
and  sister  now  grow  painful  to  me.  Their  sorrows  are 
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mucli ; but  mine  are  greater  than  theirs ; for  mine  are 
mixed  with  guilt  and  infamy.’’ 

“ Have  patience,  my  child,”  cried  I,  ‘‘  and  I hope  things 
will  yet  be  better.  Take  some  repose  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow I will  carry  you  home  to  your  mother,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  from  whom  you  will  receive  a kind  re- 
ception. Poor  woman,  this  has  gone  to  her  heart;  but 
she  loves  you  still,  Olivia,  and  will  forget  it.” 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 


OFFENCES  ARE  EASILY  PARDONED  WHERE  THERE  IS 
LOVE  AT  BOTTOM. 

HE  next  morning  I took  my  daughter  behind  me,  and 


A set  out  on  my  return  home.  As  we  travelled  along, 
I strove,  by  every  persuasion,  to  calm  her  sorrows  and 
fears,  and  to  arm  her  with  resolution  to  bear  the  presence 
of  her  offended  mother.  I took  every  opportunity,  from 
the  prospect  of  a fine  country,  through  which  we  passed, 
to  observe  how  much  kinder  heaven  was  to  us  than  we  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  misfortunes  of  nature’s  making 
were  very  few.  I assured  her,  that  she  should  never  per- 
ceive any  change  in  my  affections,  and  that,  during  my 
life,  which  yet  might  be  long,  she  might  depend  upon  a 
guardian  and  instructor.  I armed  her  against  the  censures 
of  the  world,  showed  her  that  books  were  sweet,  unre- 
proaching companions  to  the  miserable,  and  that,  if  they 
could  not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach 
us  to  endure  it. 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put  up  that 
night  at  an  inn  by  the  way,  within  about  five  miles  from 
my  house ; and,  as  I was  willing  to  prepare  my  family  for 
my  daughter’s  reception,  I determined  to  leave  her  that 
night  at  the  inn,  and  to  return  for  her,  accompanied  by 
my  daughter  Sophia,  early  the  next  morning.  It  was 
night  before  we  reached  our  appointed  stage : however, 
after  seeing  her  provided  with  a decent  apartment,  and 
having  ordered  the  hostess  to  prepare  proper  refreshments, 
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I kissed  her,  and  proceeded  towards  home.  And  now  my 
heart  caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure  the  nearer  I ap- 
proached that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a bird  that  has  been 
frighted  from  his  nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste, 
and  hovered  round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture 
of  expectation.  I called  up  the  many  fond  things  I had 
to  say,  and  anticipated  the  welcome  I was  to  receive.  I 
already  felt  my  wife’s  tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the 
joy  of  my  little  ones.  As  I walked  but  slowly,  the  night 
waned  apace.  The  labourers  of  the  day  were  all  retired  to 
rest ; the  lights  were  out  in  every  cottage ; no  sounds  were 
heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and  the  deep-mouthed 
watch-dog  at  hollow  distance.  I approached  my  abode  of 
pleasure,  and  before  I was  within  a furlong  of  the  place, 
our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I came  to  knock  at  my 
door  ; all  was  still  and  silent : my  heart  dilated  with  un- 
utterable happiness,  when,  to  my  amazement,  I saw  the 
house  bursting  out  in  a blaze  of  fire,  and  every  aperture 
red  with  conflagration ! I gave  a loud  convulsive  outcry, 
and  fell  upon  the  pavement  insensible.  This  alarmed  my 
son,  who  had  till  this  been  asleep,  and  he  perceiving  the 
flames,  instantly  waked  my  wife  and  daughter ; and  all 
running  out  naked,  and  wild  with  apprehension,  recalled 
me  to  life  with  their  anguish.  But  it  was  only  to  objects 
of  new  terror  ; for  the  flames  had  by  this  time  caught  the 
roof  of  our  dwelling,  part  after  part  continuing  to  fall  in, 
while  the  family  stood  with  silent  agony,  looking  on  as  if 
they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I gazed  upon  them  and  upon  it 
by  turns,  and  then  looked  round  me  for  my  two  little  ones ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  0 misery  ! “ Where,’’  cried 
I,  where  are  my  little  ones  ? ” They  are  burnt  to  death 
in  the  flames,”  said  my  wife  calmly,  “ and  I will  die  with 
them.”  That  moment  I heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within, 
who  were  just  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothing  could  have 
stopped  me.  Where,  where  are  my  children  ? ” cried  I, 
rushing  through  the  flames,  and  bursting  the  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  confined,  “ where  are  my 
little  ones  ? ” ‘‘  Here,  dear  papa,  here  we  are,”  cried  they 

together,  while  the  flames  were  just  catching  the  bed  where 
they  lay.  I caught  them  both  in  my  arms,  and  snatched 
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them  through  the  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  while,  just  as  I 
was  got  out,  the  roof  sunk  in. — “ Now,’'  cried  I,  holding 
up  my  children,  “ now  let  the  flames  burn  on,  and  all  my 
possessions  perish.  Here  they  are,  I have  saved  my  trea- 
sures. Here,  my  dearest,  here  are  our  treasures,  and  we 
shall  yet  be  happy.”  We  kissed  our  little  darlings  a 
thousand  times ; they  clasped  us  round  the  neck,  and 
seemed  to  share  our  transports,  while  their  mother  laughed 
and  wept  by  turns. 

I now  stood  a calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and,  after 
some  time,  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm  to  the  shoulder 
was  scorched  in  a terrible  manner.  It  was  therefore  out 
of  my  power  to  give  my  son  any  assistance,  either  in  at- 
tempting to  save  our  goods,  or  preventing  the  flames 
spreading  to  our  corn.  By  this  time  the  neighbours  were 
alarmed,  and  came  running  to  our  assistance  ; but  all  they 
could  do  was  to  stand,  like  us,  spectators  of  the  calamity. 
My  goods,  among  which  were  the  notes  I had  reserved  for 
my  daughters’  fortunes,  were  entirely  consumed,  except  a 
box,  with  some  papers,  that  stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  two 
or  three  things  more,  of  little  consequence,  which  my  son 
brought  away  in  the  beginning.  The  neighbours  contri- 
buted, however,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our  dis- 
tress. They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished  one  of 
our  outhouses  with  kitchen  utensils  ; so  that  by  daylight 
we  had  another,  though  a wretched  dwelling  to  retire  to. 
My  honest  next  neighbour,  and  his  children,  were  not  the 
least  assiduous  in  providing  us  with  everything  necessary, 
and  offering  whatever  consolation  untutored  benevolence 
could  suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided,  curiosity  to 
know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began  to  take  place. 
Having  therefore  informed  them  of  every  particular,  I pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  our  lost  one 
and  though  we  had  nothing  but  wretchedness  now  to  im- 
part, I was  willing  to  procure  her  a welcome  to  what  we 
had.  This  task  would  have  been  more  difficult,  but  for 
our  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my  wife’s  pride, 
and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant  afflictions.  Being  unablo 
to  go  for  my  poor  child  myself,  as  my  arm  grew  very  pain- 
ful, I sent  my  son  and  daughter,  who  soon  returned,  sup-» 
I.  N 
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porting  the  wretched  delinquent,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  up  at  her  mother,  whom  no  instructions  of  mine 
could  persuade  to  perfect  reconciliation ; for  women  have 
a much  stronger  sense  of  female  error  than  men. — ‘‘  Ah  ! 
Madam,”  cried  her  mother,  “ this  is  but  a poor  place  you 
are  come  to  after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and 
I can  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  persons  who  have 
kept  company  only  with  people  of  distinction.  Yes,  Miss 
Livy,  your  poor  father  and  I have  suffered  very  much  of 
late  ; but  I hope  heaven  will  forgive  you.”  During  this 
reception,  the  unhappy  victim  stood  pale  and  trembling, 
unable  to  weep,  or  to  reply ; but  I could  not  continue  a 
silent  spectator  of  her  distress,  wherefore,  assuming  a de- 
gree of  severity  in  my  voice  and  manner,  which  was  ever 
followed  with  instant  submission,  “ I intreat,  woman,  that 
my  words  may  be  now  marked  once  for  all ; I have  here 
brought  you  back  a poor  deluded  wanderer ; her  return  to 
duty  demands  the  revival  of  our  tenderness.  The  real 
hardships  of  life  are  now  coming  fast  upon  us ; let  us  not, 
therefore,  increase  them  by  dissension  among  each  other. 
If  we  live  harmoniously  together,  we  may  yet  be  contented, 
as  there  are  enough  of  us  to  shut  out  the  censuring  world, 
and  keep  each  other  in  countenance.  The  kindness  of 
heaven  is  promised  to  the  penitent,  and  let  ours  be 
directed  by  the  example.  Heaven,  we  are  assured,  is  much 
more  pleased  to  view  a repentant  sinner,  than  ninety-nine 
persons  who  have  supported  a course  of  undeviating  recti- 
tude. And  this  is  right ; for  that  single  effort  by  which 
we  stop  short  in  the  downhill  path  to  perdition,  is  itself  a 
greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  a hundred  acts  of  justice.” 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

NONE  BUT  THE  GUILTY  CAN  BE  LONG  AND  COMPLETELY 
MISERABLE. 

SOME  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our  present 
abode  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we  were  soon 
again  qualified  to  enjoy  our  former  serenity.  Being  dis- 
abled myself  from  assisting  my  son  in  our  usual  occupa- 
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tions,  I read  to  my  family  from  the  few  books  that  were 
saved,  and  particularly  from  such  as,  by  amusing  the 
imagination,  contributed  to  ease  the  heart.  Our  good 
neighbours,  too,  came  every  day  with  the  kindest  con- 
dolence, and  fixed  a time  in  which  they  were  all  to  assist 
at  repairing  my  former  dwelling.  Honest  farmer  Williams 
was  not  last  among  these  visitors ; but  heartily  offered  his 
friendship.  He  would  even  have  renewed  his  addresses  to 
my  daughter ; but  she  rejected  them  in  such  a manner  as 
totally  repressed  his  future  solicitations.  Her  grief  seemed 
formed  for  continuing,  and  she  was  the  only  person  of  our 
little  society  that  a week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulness. 
She  now  lost  that  unblushing  innocence  which  onco  taught 
her  to  respect  herself,  and  to  seek  pleasure  by  pleasing. 
Anxiety  now  had  taken  strong  possession  of  her  mind,  her 
beauty  began  to  be  impaired  with  her  constitution,  and 
neglect  still  more  contributed  to  diminish  it.  Every  tender 
epithet  bestowed  on  her  sister,  brought  a pang  to  her  heart, 
and  a tear  to  her  eye ; and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever 
plants  others  where  it  has  been,  so  her  former  guilt, 
though  driven  out  by  repentance,  left  jealousy  and  envy 
behind.  I strove  a thousand  ways  to  lessen  her  care,  and 
even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a concern  for  hers,  collecting 
such  amusing  passages  of  history,  as  a strong  memory  and 
some  reading  could  suggest.  “ Our  happiness,  my  dear/* 
I would  say,  ‘‘  is  in  the  power  of  one  who  can  bring  it  about 
in  a thousand  unforeseen  ways  that  mock  our  foresight.  If 
example  be  necessary  to  prove  this,  1*11  give  you  a story, 
my  child,  told  us  by  a grave,  though  sometimes  a ro- 
mancing, historian. — 

‘‘  Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a Neapolitan  noble- 
man of  the  first  quality,  and  found  herself  a widow  and  a 
mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  she  stood  one  day  caress- 
ing her  infant  son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment, 
which  hung  over  the  river  Yolturna,  the  child,  with  a 
sudden  spring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into  the  flood  below, 
and  disappeared  in  a moment.  The  mother,  struck  with 
instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort  to  save  him,  plunged 
in  after ; but,  far  from  being  able  to  assist  the  infant,  she 
herself,  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore, 
just  when  some  French  soldiers  were  plundering  the 
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country  on  that  side,  who  immediately  made  her  their 
prisoner. 

‘‘  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  Italians  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  they  were  going 
at  once  to  perpetrate  those  two  extremes  suggested  by 
appetite  and  cruelty.  This  base  resolution,  however,  was 
opposed  by  a young  of&cer,  who,  though  their  retreat  re- 
quired the  utmost  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  safety  to  his  native  city.  Her  beauty  at 
first  caught  his  eye,  her  merit  soon  after  his  heart.  They 
were  married ; he  rose  to  the  highest  posts  ; they  lived 
long  together,  and  were  happy.  But  the  felicity  of  a sol- 
dier can  never  be  called  permanent.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  the  troops  which  he  commanded  having  met 
with  a repulse,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  city 
where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here  they  suffered  a 
siege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few  histories 
can  produce  more  various  instances  of  cruelty,  than  those 
which  the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised  upon 
each  other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to  death  ; but  parti- 
cularly the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he  was 
principally  instrumental  in  protracting  the  siege.  Their 
determinations  were,  in  general,  executed  almost  as  soon 
as  resolved  upon.  The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and 
the  executioner  with  his  sword,  stood  ready,  while  the 
spectators,  in  gloomy  silence,  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which 
was  only  suspended  till  the  general,  who  presided  as  judge, 
should  give  the  signal.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  anguish 
and  expectation,  that  Matilda  came  to  take  her  last  fare- 
well of  her  husband  and  deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched 
situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  fate,  that  had  saved  her  from 
perishing  by  a premature  death  in  the  river  Yolturna,  to 
be  the  spectator  of  still  greater  calamities.  The  general^ 
who  was  a young  man,  was  struck  with  surprise  at  her 
beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress,  but  with  still  stronger 
emotions  when  he  heard  her  mention  her  former  dangers. 
He  was  her  son,  the  infant  for  whom  she  had  encountered 
so  much  danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once  as  his 
mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed : the  captives  were  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness 
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that  love,  friendship,  and  duty  could  confer  on  each,  were 
united.” 

In  this  manner  I would  attempt  to  amuse  my  daughter ; 
but  she  listened  with  divided  attention ; for  her  own  mis- 
fortunes engrossed  all  the  pity  she  once  had  for  those  of 
another,  and  nothing  gave  her  ease.  In  company  she 
dreaded  contempt ; and  in  solitude  she  only  found  anxiety. 
Such  was  the  colour  of  her  wretchedness,  when  we  received 
certain  information  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Wilmot,  for  whom  I always  suspected  he 
had  a real  passion,  though  he  took  every  opportunity, 
before  me,  to  express  his  contempt  both  of  her  person  and 
fortune.  This  news  only  served  to  increase  poor  Olivia’s 
affliction ; for  such  a flagrant  breach  of  fidelity  was  more 
than  her  courage  could  support.  I was  resolved,  however, 
to  get  more  certain  information,  and  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
the  completion  of  his  designs,  by  sending  my  son  to  old 
Mr.  Wilmot’ s with  instructions  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
report,  and  to  deliver  Miss  Wilmot  a letter,  intimating  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  conduct  in  my  family.  My  son  went,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  directions,  and  in  three  days  returned,  assur- 
ing us  of  the  truth  of  the  account ; but  that  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thornhill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were 
visiting  round  the  country.  They  were  to  be  married,  he 
said,  in  a few  days,  having  appeared  together  at  church 
the  Sunday  before  he  was  there,  in  great  splendour,  the 
bride  attended  by  six  young  ladies,  and  he  by  as  many 
gentlemen.  Their  approaching  nuptials  filled  the  whole 
country  with  rejoicing,  and  they  usually  rode  out  together 
in  the  grandest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country 
for  many  years.  All  the  friends  of  both  families,  he  said, 
were  there,  particularly  the  Squire’s  uncle.  Sir  William 
Thornhill,  who  bore  so  good  a character.  He  added,  that 
nothing  but  mirth  and  feasting  were  going  forward  ; that 
all  the  country  praised  the  young  bride’s  beauty,  and  the 
bridegroom’s  fine  person,  and  that  they  were  immensely 
fond  of  each  other ; concluding,  that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  Mr.  Thornhill  one  of  the  most  happy  men  in  the 
world. 

“Why  let  him,  if  he  can,”  returned  I:  “but,  my  son, 
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observe  this  bed  of  straw,  and  nnsheltering  roof ; those 
mouldering  walls,  and  humid  floor ; my  wretched  body, 
thus  disabled  by  fire,  and  my  children  weeping  round  me 
for  bread ; you  have  come  home,  my  child,  to  all  this,  yet 
here,  even  here,  you  see  a man  that  would  not,  for  a thou- 
sand worlds,  exchange  situations.  O,  my  children,  if  you 
could  but  learn  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
know  what  noble  company  you  can  make  them,  you  would 
little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendours  of  the  worthless ! 
Almost  all  men  have  been  taught  to  call  life  a passage,  and 
themselves  the  travellers.  The  similitude  still  may  be  im- 
proved, when  we  observe  that  the  good  are  joyful  and 
serene,  like  travellers  that  are  going  towards  home ; the 
wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  like  travellers  that  are 
going  into  exile.” 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  overpowered  by 
this  new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I had  farther  to  ob- 
serve. I bade  her  mother  support  her,  and  after  a short 
time  she  recovered.  She  appeared  from  that  time  more 
calm,  and  I imagined  had  gained  a new  degree  of  resolu- 
tion : but  appearances  deceived  me ; for  her  tranquillity 
was  the  languor  of  over- wrought  resentment.  A supply 
of  provisions,  charitably  sent  us  by  my  kind  parishioners, 
seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerfulness  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
family ; nor  was  I displeased  at  seeing  them  once  more 
sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  damp 
their  satisfaction  merely  to  condole  with  resolute  melan- 
choly, or  to  burthen  them  with  a sadness  they  did  not  feel. 
Thus,  once  more,  the  tale  went  round,  and  the  song  was 
demanded,  and  cheerfulness  condescended  to  hover  round 
our  little  habitation. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

FRESH  CALAMITIES. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth 
for  the  season ; so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  to- 
gether on  the  honeysuckle  ban]: ; where,  while  we  sate,  my 
youngest  daughter,  at  my  request,  joined  her  voice  to  the 
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concert  on  the  trees  about  ns.  It  was  in  this  place  my 
poor  Olivia  first  met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served 
to  recall  her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy  which  is  ex- 
cited by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of  har- 
mony, soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it.  Her 
mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a pleasing  distress, 
and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before.  “ Do,  my 
pretty  Olivia,”  cried  she,  “ let  us  have  that  little  melan- 
choly air  your  papa  was  so  fond  of ; your  sister  Sophy  has 
already  obliged  us.  Do,  child : it  will  please  your  old 
father.”  She  complied  in  a manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic 
as  rioved  me. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds,  too  late,  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom, — is  to  die. 

As  she  was  concluding  the  last  stanza,  to  which  an  in- 
terruption in  her  voice,  from  sorrow,  gave  peculiar  soft- 
ness, the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  equipage  at  a 
distance,  alarmed  us  all,  but  particularly  increased  the 
uneasiness  of  my  eldest  daughter,  who,  desirous  of  shun- 
ning her  betrayer,  returned  to  the  house  with  her  sister. 
In  a few  minutes  he  was  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and 
making  up  to  the  place  where  I was  still  sitting,  inquired 
after  my  health  with  his  usual  air  of  familiarity.  Sir,”  re- 
plied I,  ‘‘  your  present  assurance  only  serves  to  aggravate 
the  baseness  of  your  character ; and  there  was  a time  when 
I would  have  chastised  your  insolence,  for  presuming  thus 
to  appear  before  me.  But  now  you  are  safe  ; for  age  has 
cooled  my  passions,  and  my  calling  restrains  them.” 

“ I vow,  my  dear  Sir,”  returned  he,  ‘‘  I am  amazed  at  all 
this  ; nor  can  I understand  what  it  means  ! I hope  you 
don’t  think  your  daughter’s  late  excursion  with  me  had 
any  thing  criminal  in  it.” 

“ Go,”  cried  I,  “ thou  art  a wretch,  a poor,  pitiful  wretch, 
and  everyway  a liar  ; but  your  meanness  secures  you  from 
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my  anger ! Yet,  Sir,  I am  descended  from  a family  that 
would  not  have  borne  this ! And  so,  thou  vile  thing,  to 
gratify  a momentary  passion,  thou  hast  made  one  poor 
creature  wretched  for  life,  and  polluted  a family  that  had 
nothing  but  honour  for  their  portion  1 ” 

“ If  she,  or  you,”  returned  he,  ‘‘  are  resolved  to  be 
miserable,  I cannot  help  it.  But  you  may  still  be  happy ; 
and  whatever  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  you  shall 
ever  find  me  ready  to  contribute  to  it.  We  can  marry  her  to 
another,  in  a short  time,  and,  what  is  more,  she  may  keep 
her  lover  beside  ; for  I protest  I shall  ever  continue  to 
have  a true  regard  for  her.” 

I found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  this  new  degrading 
proposal ; for  though  the  mind  may  often  be  calm  under 
great  injuries,  little  villany  can  at  any  time  get  within 
the  soul,  and  sting  it  into  rage.  ‘‘  Avoid  my  sight,  thou 
reptile,”  cried  I,  ‘‘  nor  continue  to  insult  me  with  thy  pre- 
sence ! Were  my  brave  son  at  home,  he  would  not  suffer 
this  ; but  I am  old,  and  disabled,  and  every  way  undone.” 

“ I find,”  cried  he,  “ you  are  bent  upon  obliging  me  to 
talk  in  a harsher  manner  than  I intended.  But,  as  I have 
shown  you  what  may  be  hoped  from  my  friendship,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  represent  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  my  resentment.  My  attorney,  to  whom  your 
late  bond  has  been  transferred,  threatens  hard  ; nor  do  I 
know  how  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  except  by  pay- 
ing the  money  myself;  which,  as  I have  been  at  some 
expenses  lately,  previous  to  my  intended  marriage,  is  not 
so  easy  to  be  done.  And  then  my  steward  talks  of  driving 
for  the  rent : it  is  certain  he  knows  his  duty  ; for  I never 
trouble  myself  with  affairs  of  that  nature.  Yet  still  I 
could  wish  to  serve  you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your 
daughter  present  at  my  marriage,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
solemnized  with  Miss  Wilmot ; it  is  even  the  request  of 
my  charming  Arabella  herself,  whom  I hope  you  will  not 
refuse.” 

Mr.  Thornhill,”  replied  I,  “ hear  me  once  for  all : as 
to  your  marriage  with  any  but  my  daughter,  that  I never 
will  consent  to ; and  though  your  friendship  could  raise 
me  to  a throne,  or  your  resentment  sink  me  to  the  grave, 
yet  would  I despise  both.  Thou  hast  once  woefully,  irre- 
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parably  deceived  me.  I reposed  my  heart  upon  thine 
honour,  and  have  found  its  baseness.  Never  more,  there- 
fore, expect  friendship  from  me.  Go,  and  possess  what 
fortune  has  given  thee,  beauty,  riches,  health,  and  plea- 
sure. Go,  and  leave  me  to  want,  infamy,  disease,  and 
sorrow.  Yet,  humbled  as  I am,  shall  my  heart  still  vindi- 
cate its  dignity,  and  though  thou  hast  my  forgiveness, 
thou  shalt  ever  have  my  contempt.” 

‘‘  If  so,”  returned  he,  ‘‘  depend  upon  it  you  shall  feel  the 
effects  of  this  insolence,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  which  is 
the  fittest  object  of  scorn,  you  or  me.”  Upon  which  he 
departed  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this  interview, 
seemed  terrified  with  apprehension.  My  daughters  also, 
finding  that  he  was  gone,  came  out  to  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  our  conference,  which,  when  known,  alarmed 
them  not  less  than  the  rest.  But  as  to  myself,  I disre- 
garded the  utmost  stretch  of  his  malevolence.  He  had 
already  struck  the  blow,  and  now  I stood  prepared  to  repel 
every  new  effort ; like  one  of  those  instruments  used  in  the 
art  of  war,  which,  however  thrown,  still  presents  a point 
to  receive  the  enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  found,  that  he  had  not  threatened  in 
vain ; for  the  very  next  morning  his  steward  came  to  de- 
mand my  annual  rent,  which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  al- 
ready related,  I was  unable  to  pay.  The  consequence  of 
my  incapacity  was  his  driving  my  cattle  that  evening,  and 
their  being  appraised  and  sold  the  next  day  for  less  than 
half  their  value.  My  wife  and  children  now,  therefore, 
entreated  me  to  comply  upon  any  terms,  rather  than  incur 
certain  destruction.  They  even  begged  of  me  to  admit  his 
visits  once  more,  and  used  all  their  little  eloquence  to  paint 
the  calamities  I was  going  to  endure ; the  terrors  of  a 
prison  in  so  rigorous  a season  as  the  present,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  my  health  from  the  late  accident  that 
happened  by  the  fire.  But  I continued  inflexible. 

“ Why,  my  treasures,”  cried  I,  “ why  will  you  thus  at- 
tempt to  persuade  me  to  the  thing  that  is  not  right ! My 
duty  has  taught  me  to  forgive  him ; but  my  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  approve.  Would  you  have  me  applaud  to 
the  world  what  my  heart  must  internally  condemn? 
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Would  you  have  me  tamely  sit  down  and  flatter  our  in- 
famous betrayer,  and,  to  avoid  a prison,  continually  suffer 
the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental  confinement?  No, never. 
If  we  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode,  only  let  us  hold  to 
the  right,  and  wherever  we  are  thrown,  we  can  still  retire 
to  a charming  apartment,  when  we  can  look  round  our  own 
hearts  with  intrepidity  and  with  pleasure ! ’’ 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early  the  next 
morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great  abundance  in  the 
night,  my  son  was  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  and  open- 
ing a passage  before  the  door.  He  had  not  been  thus  en- 
gaged long,  when  he  came  running  in,  with  looks  all  pale, 
to  tell  us  that  two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers 
of  justice,  were  making  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke,  they  came  in,  and  approaching  the  bed 
where  I lay,  after  previously  informing  me  of  their  em- 
ployment and  business,  made  me  their  prisoner,  bidding 
me  prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the  county  gaol,  which  was 
eleven  miles  ofl. 

“ My  friends,’’  said  I,  ‘‘  this  is  severe  weather  in  which 
you  have  come  to  take  me  to  a prison  ; and  it  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  at  this  time;  as  one  of  my  arms  has 
lately  been  burnt  in  a terrible  manner,  and  it  has  thrown 
me  into  a slight  fever ; and  I want  clothes  to  cover  me, 
and  I am  now  too  weak  and  old  to  walk  far  in  such  deep 
snow ; but,  if  it  must  be  so — ” 

I then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  directed 
them  to  get  together  what  few  things  were  left  us,  and  to 
prepare  immediately  for  leaving  this  place.  I entreated 
them  to  be  expeditious,  and  desired  my  son  to  assist  his 
eldest  sister,  who,  from  a consciousness  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  all  our  calamities,  was  fallen,  and  had  lost  anguish 
in  insensibility.  I encouraged  my  wife,  who,  pale  and 
trembling,  clasped  our  affrighted  little  ones  in  her  arms, 
that  clung  to  her  bosom  in  silence,  dreading  to  look  round 
at  the  strangers.  In  the  mean  time,  my  youngest  daughter 
prepared  for  our  departure;  and  as  she  received  several 
hints  to  use  despatch,  in  about  an  hour  we  were  ready  to 
depart. 
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CHAPTEE  XXY. 

NO  SITUATION,  HOWEVER  WRETCHED  IT  SEEMS,  BUT  HAS 
SOME  SORT  OF  COMFORT  ATTENDING  IT. 

WE  set  forward  from  this  peaceful  neighbourhood,  and 
walked  on  slowly.  My  eldest  daughter,  being  en- 
feebled by  a slow  fever,  which  had  begun  for  some  days  to 
undermine  her  constitution,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  a 
horse,  kindly  took  her  behind  him ; for  even  these  men 
cannot  entirely  divest  themselves  of  humanity.  My  son 
led  one  of  the  little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the 
other  ; while  I leaned  upon  my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears 
fell,  not  for  her  own,  but  my  distresses. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  about  two 
miles,  when  we  saw  a crowd  running  and  shouting  behind 
us,  consisting  of  about  fifty  of  my  poorest  parishioners. 
These,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  soon  seized  upon  the 
two  officers  of  justice,  and,  swearing  they  would  never  see 
their  minister  go  to  a gaol  while  they  had  a drop  of  blood 
to  shed  in  his  defence,  were  going  to  use  them  with  great 
severity.  The  consequence  might  have  been  fatal,  had  I 
not  immediately  interposed,  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
rescued  the  officers  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. My  children,  who  looked  upon  my  delivery  now  as 
certain,  appeared  transported  with  joy,  and  were  incapable 
of  containing  their  raptures.  But  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived, upon  hearing  me  address  the  poor  deluded  people^ 
who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do  me  service. 

“ What ! my  friends,’’  cried  I,  “ and  is  this  the  way  you 
love  me ! Is  this  the  manner  you  obey  the  instructions  I 
have  given  you  from  the  pulpit ! Thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
justice,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  yourselves  and  me  ! Which 
is  your  ring-leader  ? Show  me  the  man  that  has  thus  se- 
duced you : as  sure  as  he  lives  he  shall  feel  my  resentment. 
Alas ! my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back  to  the  duty  you 
owe  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  me.  I shall  yet  per- 
haps one  day  see  you  in  greater  felicity  here,  and  contri- 
bute to  make  your  lives  more  happy.  But  let  it  at  least 
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be  my  comfort,  when  I pen  my  fold  for  immortality,  that 
not  one  here  shall  be  wanting.” 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance ; and,  melting  into  tears, 
came,  one  after  the  other,  to  bid  me  farewell.  I shook 
each  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  blessing, 
proceeded  forward  without  meeting  any  farther  interrup- 
tion. Some  hours  before  night  we  reached  the  town,  or 
rather  village ; for  it  consisted  but  of  a few  mean  houses, 
having  lost  all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining  no  mark 
of  its  ancient  superiority  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering,  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we  had  such 
refreshments  as  could  most  readily  be  procured,  and  I 
supped  with  my  family  with  my  usual  cheerfulness.  After 
seeing  them  properly  accommodated  for  that  night,  I next 
attended  the  sheriff’s  officers  to  the  prison,  which  had 
formerly  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted 
of  one  large  apartment,  strongly  grated  and  paved  with 
stone,  common  to  both  felons  and  debtors  at  certain  hours 
in  the  four-and-twenty.  Besides  this,  every  prisoner  had 
a separate  cell,  where  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night. 

I expected,  upon  my  entrance,  to  find  nothing  but 
lamentations  and  various  sounds  of  misery ; but  it  was 
very  different.  The  prisoners  seemed  all  employed  in  one 
common  design,  that  of  forgetting  thought  in  merriment 
or  clamour,  I was  apprized  of  the  usual  perquisite  required 
upon  these  occasions,  and  immediately  complied  with  the 
demand,  though  dhe  little  money  I had  was  very  near  being 
all  exhausted.  This  was  immediately  sent  away  for  liquor, 
and  the  whole  prison  was  soon  filled  with  riot,  laughter, 
and  profaneness. 

“ How,”  cried  I to  myself,  shall  men  so  very  wicked 
be  cheerful,  and  shall  I be  melancholy ! I feel  only  the 
same  confinement  with  them,  and  I think  I have  more 
reason  to  be  happy.” 

With  such  reflections  I laboured  to  become  cheerful ; but 
cheerfulness  was  never  yet  produced  by  effort,  which  is  itself 
painful.  As  I was  sitting,  therefore,  in  a corner  of  the  gaol, 
in  a pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners  came  up,  and, 
sitting  by  me,  entered  into  conversation.  It  was  my  con- 
stant rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation  of  any 
man  who  seemed  to  desire  it : for,  if  good,  I migh  fc  profit 
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by  his  instruction ; if  bad,  he  might  be  assisted  by  mine. 
I found  this  to  be  a knowing  man,  of  strong  unlettered 
sense,  but  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
called,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the 
wrong  side.  He  asked  me  if  I had  taken  care  to  provide 
myself  with  a bed,  which  was  a circumstance  I had  never 
once  attended  to. 

“ That’s  unfortunate,”  cried  he,  ‘‘  as  you  are  allowed 
here  nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apartment  is  very  large 
and  cold.  However,  you  seem  to  be  something  of  a gentle- 
man, and,  as  I have  been  one  myself  in  my  time,  part  of  my 
bedclothes  are  heartily  at  your  service.” 

I thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at  finding  such 
humanity,  in  a gaol,  in  misfortunes ; adding,  to  let  him  see 
that  I was  a scholar,  “ That  the  sage  ancient  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  value  of  company  in  affliction,  when  he  said. 
Ton  Jcosmon  aire,  ei  dos  ton  etairon;  and,  in  fact,”  continued 
I,  “ what  is  the  world  if  it  affords  only  solitude  ? ” 

“ You  talk  of  the  world.  Sir,”  returned  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  “ the  world  is  in  its  dotage  ; and  yet  the  cos- 
mogony, or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  the  philoso- 
phers of  every  age.  What  a medley  of  opinions  have  they 
not  broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  world.  Sanconi- 
athen,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  have  all  at- 
tempted it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these  words  Anarchon  ara 
kai  atelutaion  to  pan:  which  implies,” ‘‘  I ask  your  par- 

don, Sir,”  cried  I,  “ for  interrupting  so  much  learning ; but 
I think  I have  heard  all  this  before.  Have  I not  had  the 
pleasure  of  once  seeing  you  at  Wellbridge  fair,  and  is  not 
your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson  ? ” At  this  demand  he 
only  sighed.  ‘‘  I suppose  you  must  recollect,”  resumed  I, 
“ one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom  you  bought  a horse.” 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me for  the  gloominess  of 
the  place,  and  the  approaching  night,  had  prevented  his 
distinguishing  my  features  before.  ‘‘  Yes,  Sir,”  returned 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  “ I remember  you  perfectly  well ; I bought 
a horse,  but  forgot  to  pay  for  him.  Your  neighbour  Flam- 
borough  is  the  only  prosecutor  I am  any  way  afraid  of  at 
the  next  assizes ; for  he  intends  to  swear  positively  against 
me  as  a coiner.  I am  heartily  sorry.  Sir,  I ever  deceived 
you,  or  indeed  any  man ; for  you  see,”  continued  he, 
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showing  me  his  shackles,  what  my  tricks  have  brought 
me  to.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  replied  I,  “your  kindness  in  offering  me 
assistance,  when  you  could  expect  no  return,  shall  be  re- 
paid by  my  endeavours  to  soften,  or  totally  suppress  Mr. 
Flamborough’s  evidence,  and  I will  send  my  son  to  him 
for  that  purpose  the  first  opportunity;  nor  do  I in  the 
\east  doubt  but  he  will  comply  with  my  request ; and  as 
to  my  own  evidence,  you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about 
that.” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  cried  he,  “ all  the  return  I can  make  shall 
be  yours.  You  shall  have  more  than  half  my  bed-clothes 
to-night,  and  I’ll  take  care  to  stand  your  friend  in  the 
prison,  where  I think  I have  some  influence.” 

I thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being  surprised  at 
the  present  youthful  change  in  his  aspect;  for  at  the 
time  I had  seen  him  before,  he  appeared  at  least  sixty. 
“ Sir,”  answered  he,  “ you  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
world : I had  at  that  time  false  hair,  and  have  learned  the 
art  of  counterfeiting  every  age  from  seventeen  to  seventy. 
Ah ! Sir,  had  I but  bestowed  half  the  pains  in  learning  a 
trade,  that  I have  in  learning  to  be  a scoundrel,  I might 
have  been  a rich  man  at  this  day.  But,  rogue  as  I am, 
still  I may  be  your  friend,  and  that  perhaps  when  you  least 
expect  it.” 

We  were  now  prevented  from  farther  conversation  by 
the  arrival  of  the  jailor’s  servants,  who  came  to  call  over 
the  prisoners’  names,  and  lock  up  for  the  night.  A fellow 
also,  with  a bundle  of  straw  for  my  bed,  attended,  who  led 
me  along  a dark  narrow  passage  into  a room  paved  like 
the  common  prison,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I spread  my 
bed,  and  the  clothes  given  me  by  my  fellow-prisoner; 
which  done,  my  conductor,  who  was  civil  enough,  bade  me 
a good  night.  After  my  usual  meditations,  and  having 
praised  my  heavenly  corrector,  I laid  myself  down,  and 
slept  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  till  morning. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVL 

A REFORMATION  IN  THE  OAOL.  TO  MAKE  LAWS  COM- 
PLETE; THEY  SHOULD  REWARD  AS  WELL  AS  PUNISH. 

The  next  morning  early,  I was  awakened  by  my  family, 
whom  I found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side.  The  gloomy 
strength  of  every  thing  about  us,  it  seems,  had  daunted 
them.  I gently  rebuked  their  sorrow,  assuring  them  I 
had  never  slept  with  greater  tranquillity,  and  next  enquired 
after  my  eldest  daughter,  who  was  not  among  them.  They 
informed  me  that  yesterday’s  uneasiness  and  fatigue  had 
increased  her  fever,  and  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  her 
behind.  My  next  care  was  to  send  my  son  to  procure  a 
room  or  two  to  lodge  the  family  in,  as  near  the  prison  as 
conveniently  could  be  found.  He  obeyed ; but  could  only 
find  one  apartment,  which  was  hired  at  a small  expense, 
for  his  mother  and  sisters;  the  gaoler,  with  humanity, 
consenting  to  let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  lie  in  the 
prison  with  me.  A bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  them 
in  a corner  of  the  room,  which,  I thought,  answered  very 
conveniently.  I was  willing,  however,  previously  to  know 
whether  my  little  children  chose  to  lie  in  a place  which 
seemed  to  fright  them  upon  entrance. 

“ Well,”  cried  I,  “ my  good  boys,  how  do  you  like  your 
bed  ? I hope  you  are  not  afraid  to  lie  in  this  room,  dark 
as  it  appears.” 

“Xo,  papa,”  says  Dick,  ‘‘I  am  not  afraid  to  lie  any 
where  where  you  are.” 

“ And  I,”  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four  years  old, 
love  every  place  best  that  my  papa  is  in.” 

After  this,  I allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what  they 
were  to  do.  My  daughter  was  particularly  directed  to 
watch  her  declining  sister’s  health;  my  wife  was  to  attend 
me  ; my  little  boys  were  to  read  to  me : “ And  as  for  you, 
my  son,”  continued  I,  ‘‘  it  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands 
we  must  all  hope  to  be  supported.  Your  wages,  as  a day- 
labourer,  will  be  fully  sufficient,  with  proper  frugality,  to 
maintain  us  all,  and  comfortably  too.  Thou  art  now  six- 
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teen  years  old,  and  hast  strength,  and  it  was  given  thee, 
my  son,  for  very  useful  purposes : for  it  must  save  from 
famine  your  helpless  parents  and  family.  Prepare,  then, 
this  evening  to  look  out  for  work  against  to-morrow,  and 
bring  home  every  night  what  money  you  earn  for  our  sup- 
port.” 

Having  thus  instructed  him,  and  settled  the  rest,  I 
walked  down  to  the  common  prison,  where  I could  enjoy 
more  air  and  room.  But  I was  not  long  there,  when  the 
execrations,  lewdness,  and  brutality,  that  invaded  me  on 
every  side,  drove  me  back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here 
I sate  for  some  time  pondering  upon  the  strange  infatua- 
tion of  wretches,  who  finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms 
against  them,  were  labouring  to  make  themselves  a future 
and  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compassion,  and 
blotted  my  own  uneasiness  from  my  mind.  It  even  ap- 
peared a duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
them.  I resolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  return,  and  in 
spite  of  their  contempt,  to  give  them  my  advice,  and  con- 
quer them  by  perseverance.  Going,  therefore,  among 
them  again,  I informed  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my  design,  at 
which  he  laughed  heartily,  but  communicated  it  to  the 
rest.  The  proposal  was  received  with  the  greatest  good 
humour,  as  it  promised  to  afford  a new  fund  of  enter- 
tainment to  persons  who  had  now  no  other  resource 
for  mirth  but  what  could  be  derived  from  ridicule  or 
debauchery. 

I therefore  read  them  a portion  of  the  service  with  a 
loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found  my  audience  perfectly 
merry  upon  the  occasion.  Lewd  whispers,  groans  of  con- 
trition burlesqued,  winking,  and  coughing,  alternately  ex- 
cited laughter.  However,  I continued  with  my  natural 
solemnity  to  read  on,  sensible  that  what  I did  might 
amend  some,  but  could  itself  receive  no  contamination 
from  any. 

After  reading,  I entered  upon  my  exhortation,  which 
was  rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse  them  than  to  re- 
prove. I previously  observed,  that  no  other  motive  but 
their  welfare  could  induce  me  to  this ; that  I was  their 
fellow-prisoner,  and  now  got  nothing  by  preaching.  I 
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was  sorry,  I said,  to  hear  them  so  very  profane ; because 
they  got  nothing  by  it,  but  might  lose  a great  deal : ‘‘For 
be  assured  my  friends,”  cried  I,  “ for  you  are  my  friends, 
however  the  world  may  disclaim  your  friendship,  though 
you  swore  twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a day,  it  would  not 
put  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then,  what  signifies  calling 
every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and  courting  his  friendship, 
since  you  find  how  scurvily  he  uses  you.  He  has  given 
you  nothing  here,  you  find,  but  a mouthful  of  oaths  and 
an  empty  belly ; and,  by  the  best  accounts  I have  of  him, 
he  will  give  you  nothing  that’s  good  hereafter. 

“ If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man,  we  naturally 
go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  worth  your  while,  then,  just  to 
try  how  you  may  like  the  usage  of  another  master,  who 
gives  you  fair  promises  at  least  to  come  to  him  ? Surely, 
my  friends,  of  all  stupidity  in  the  world,  his  must  be 
greatest,  who  after  robbing  a house,  runs  to  the  thief- 
takers  for  protection.  And  yet  how  are  you  more  wise  ? 
you  are  all  seeking  comfort  from  one  that  has  already  be- 
trayed you,  applying  to  a more  malicious  being  than  any 
thief-taker  of  them  all;  for  they  only  decoy,  and  then 
hang  you ; but  he  decoys  and  hangs,  and,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  vrill  not  let  you  loose  after  the  hangman  has 
done.” 

When  I had  concluded,  I received  the  compliments  of 
my  audience,  some  of  whom  came  and  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  swearing  that  I was  a very  honest  fellow,  and  that 
they  desired  my  farther  acquaintance.  I therefore  pro- 
mised to  repeat  my  lecture  next  day,  and  actually  con- 
ceived some  hopes  of  making  a reformation  here ; for  it 
had  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  no  man  was  past  the  hour 
of  amendment,  every  heart  lying  open  to  the  shafts  of  re- 
proof, if  the  archer  could  but  take  a proper  aim.  When  I 
had  thus  satisfied  my  mind,  I went  back  to  my  apartment, 
where  my  wife  prepared  a frugal  meal ; while  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  begged  leave  to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and  partake  of 
the  pleasure,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  it,  of  my 
conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my  family;  for,  as 
they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a door  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, already  described,  by  this  means  they  avoided  the 
common  prison.  Jenkinson  at  the  first  interview,  there- 
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fore,  seemed  not  a little  struck  with  the  beauty  of  my 
youngest  daughter,  which  her  pensive  air  contributed  to 
heighten,  and  my  little  ones  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

“ Alas,  Doctor,’*  cried  he,  ‘‘these  children  are  too  hand- 
some, and  too  good  for  such  a place  as  this  ! ’* 

“ Why,  Mr.  Jenkinson,’*  replied  I,  “ thank  heaven,  my 
children  are  pretty  tolerable  in  morals ; and,  if  they  be 
good,  it  matters  little  for  the  rest.” 

“I  fancy.  Sir,”  returned  my  fellow-prisoner,  “that  it 
must  give  you  great  comfort  to  have  this  little  family  about 
you.” 

“ A comfort,  Mr.  Jenkinson,’*  replied  I,  “yes,  it  is  indeed 
a comfort,  and  I would  not  be  without  them  for  all  the 
world ; for  they  can  make  a dungeon  seem  a palace. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  this  life  of  wounding  my  happi- 
ness, and  that  is  by  injuring  them.” 

“ I am  afraid  then.  Sir,”  cried  he,  “ that  I am  in  some 
measure  culpable ; for  I think  I see  here  (looking  at  my 
son  Moses,)  one  that  I have  injured,  and  by  whom  I wish 
to  be  forgiven.” 

My  son  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and  features, 
though  he  had  before  seen  him  in  disguise,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  with  a smile,  forgave  him.  “ Yet,’*  con- 
tinued he,  “ I can’t  help  wondering  at  what  you  could  see 
in  my  face,  to  think  me  a proper  mark  for  deception.” 

“ My  dear  Sir,”  returned  the  other,  “ it  was  not  your 
face,  but  your  white  stockings,  and  the  black  ribbon  in 
your  hair,  that  allured  me.  But  no  disparagement  to  your 
parts,  I have  deceived  wiser  men  than  you  in  my  time  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  my  tricks,  the  blockheads  have  been  too 
many  for  me  at  last.” 

“ I suppose,”  cried  my  son,  “ that  the  narrative  of 
such  a life  as  yours,  must  be  extremely  instructive  and 
amusing.” 

“ Not  much  of  either,”  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson,  “ those 
relations  which  describe  the  tricks  and  vices  only  of  man- 
kind, by  increasing  our  suspicion  in  life,  retard  our  suc- 
cess. The  traveller  that  distrusts  every  person  he  meets, 
and  turns  back  upon  the  appearance  of  every  man  that 
looks  like  a robber,  seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  journey’s 
end. 
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“ Indeed,  I think,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
knowing  one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under  the  sun.  I was 
thought  cunning  from  my  very  childhood.  When  but 
seven  years  old,  the  ladies  would  say  that  I was  a perfect 
little  man ; at  fourteen,  I knew  the  world,  cocked  my  hat, 
and  loved  the  ladies ; at  twenty,  though  I was  perfectly 
honest,  yet  every  one  thought  me  so  cunning,  that  not  one 
would  trust  me.  Thus  I was  at  last  obliged  to  turn 
sharper  in  my  own  defence,  and  have  lived  ever  since,  my 
head  throbbing  with  schemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart 
palpitating  with  fears  of  detection. 

“ I used  often  to  laugh  at  your  honest  simple  neighbour, 
Flamborough,  and,  one  way  or  another,  generally  cheated 
him  once  a-year.  Yet  still  the  honest  man  went  forward 
without  suspicion,  and  grew  rich,  while  I still  continued 
tricksey  and  cunning,  and  was  poor  without  the  consola- 
tion of  being  honest. 

“ However,’’  continued  he,  “ let  me  know  your  case,  and 
what  has  brought  you  here ; perhaps,  though  I have  not 
skill  to  avoid  a gaol  myself,  I may  extricate  my  friends.” 

In  compliance  with  his  curiosity,  I informed  him  of  the 
whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies  that  had  plunged  me 
into  my  present  troubles,  and  my  utter  inability  to  get 
free. 

After  hearing  my  story,  and  pausing  some  minutes,  he 
slapt  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  something  mate- 
rial, and  took  his  leave,  saying,  he  would  try  what  could 
be  done. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII, 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED, 


HE  next  morning  I communicated  to  my  wife  and 


children  the  scheme  I had  planned  of  reforming  the 
prisoners,  which  they  received  with  universal  disapproba- 
tion, alleging  the  impossibility  and  impropriety  of  it ; 
adding,  that  my  endeavours  would  no  way  contribute 
to  their  amendment,  but  might  probably  disgrace  my 
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“ Excuse  me,”  returned  I ; these  people,  however 
fallen,  are  still  men,  and  that  is  a very  good  title  to  my 
affections.  Good  counsel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the 
giver’s  bosom;  and,  though  the  instruction  I communicate 
may  not  mend  them,  yet  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself. 
If  these  wretches,  my  children,  were  princes,  there  would 
be  thousands  ready  to  offer  their  ministry ; but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  heart  that  is  buried  in  a dungeon  is  as 
precious  as  that  seated  upon  a throne.  Yes,  my  treasures, 
if  I can  mend  them  I will ; perhaps  they  will  not  all  despise 
me.  Perhaps  I may  catch  up  even  one  from  the  gulf,  and 
that  will  be  great  gain ; for  is  there  upon  earth  a gem  so 
precious  as  the  human  soul  ? ” 

Thus  saying,  I left  them,  and  descended  to  the  common 
prison,  where  I found  the  prisoners  very  merry,  expecting 
my  arrival,  and  each  prepared  with  some  gaol  trick  to  play 
upon  the  doctor.  Thus,  as  I was  going  to  begin,  one 
turned  my  wig  awry,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked  my 
pardon.  A second,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a 
knack  of  spitting  through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  showers 
upon  my  book.  A third  would  cry,  ‘‘  Amen ! ” in  such  an 
affected  tone,  as  gave  the  rest  great  delight.  A fourth  had 
slily  picked  my  pocket  of  my  spectacles.  But  there  was  one 
whose  trick  gave  more  universal  pleasure  than  all  the  rest ; 
for,  observing  the  manner  in  which  I had  disposed  my  books 
on  the  table  before  me,  he  very  dexterously  displaced  one 
of  them,  and  put  an  obscene  jest-book  of  his  own  in  the 
place.  However,  I took  no  notice  of  all  that  this  mis- 
chievous  group  of  little  beings  could  do,  but  went  on,  per- 
fectly sensible,  that  what  was  ridiculous  in  my  attempt, 
would  excite  mirth  only  the  first  or  second  time,  while 
what  was  serious  would  be  permanent.  My  design  suc- 
ceeded ; and,  in  less  than  six  days,  some  were  penitent,  and 
all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I applauded  my  perseverance  and 
address,  at  thus  giving  sensibility  to  wretches  divested  of 
every  moral  feeling ; and  now  began  to  think  of  doing 
them  temporal  services  also,  by  rendering  their  situation 
somewhat  more  comfortable.  Their  time  had  hitherta 
been  divided  between  famine  and  excess,  tumultuous  riot 
and  bitter  repining.  Their  only  employment  was  quarrel* 
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ling  among  each  other,  playing  at  cribhage,  and  cutting 
tobacco  stoppers.  From  this  last  mode  of  idle  industry,  I 
took  the  hint  of  setting  such  as  chose  to  work  at  cutting 
pegs  for  tobacconists  and  shoemakers,  the  proper  wood 
being  bought  by  a general  subscription,  and,  when  manu- 
factured, sold  by  my  appointment ; so  that  each  earned 
something  every  day;  a trifle  indeed,  but  sufiicient  to 
maintain  him. 

I did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the  punish- 
ment of  immorality,  and  rewards  for  peculiar  industry. 
Thus,  in  less  than  a fortnight,  I had  formed  them  into 
something  social  and  humane,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
regarding  myself  as  a legislator,  who  had  brought  men 
from  their  native  ferocity  into  friendship  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative  power 
would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than 
severity ; — that  it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of 
eradicating  crime  is  not  by  making  punishments  familiar, 
but  formidable.  Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons, 
which  find  or  make  men  guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for 
the  commission  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  returned 
alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  thousands  ; we  should 
see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  places  of  penitence  and 
solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be  attended  by  such  as 
could  give  them  repentance,  if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to 
virtue,  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not  the  increasing 
punishments,  is  the  way  to  mend  a state.  'Nor  can  I avoid 
even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  right  which  social 
combinations  have  assumed,  of  capitally  punishing  offences 
of  a slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder,  their  right  is 
obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  self- 
defence,  to  cut  off  that  man  who  has  shown  a disregard  for 
the  life  of  another.  Against  such,  all  nature  rises  in  arms  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my  property. 
Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to  take  away  his  life,  as,  by 
that,  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much  his  property  as  mine. 
If,  then,  I have  any  right,  it  must  be  from  a compact  made 
between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the  other  of  his  horse 
shall  die.  But  this  is  a false  compact ; because  no  man 
has  a right  to  barter  his  life,  no  more  than  to  take  it  away, 
as  it  is  not  his  own.  And  besides,  the  compact  is  inade- 
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quate,  and  would  be  set  aside,  even  in  a court  of  modern 
equity,  as  there  is  a great  penalty  for  a very  trifling  conve- 
nience, since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should  live,  than 
that  one  man  should  ride.  But  a compact  that  is  false  be- 
tween two  men,  is  equally  so  between  a hundred,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  : for,  as  ten  millions  of  circles  can  never 
make  a square,  so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend 
the  smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  is  thus  that  Eea- 
son  speaks,  and  untutored  Nature  says  the  same  thing. 
Savages,  that  are  directed  by  natural  law  alone,  are  very 
tender  of  the  lives  of  each  other ; they  seldom  shed  blood 
but  to  retaliate  former  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war,  had  but 
few  executions  in  times  of  peace  ; and  in  all  commencing 
governments,  that  have  the  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon 
them,  scarce  any  crime  is  held  capital. 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a refined  community  that 
penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon 
the  poor.  Government,  while  it  grows  older,  seems  to  ac- 
quire the  moroseness  of  age ; and,  as  if  our  property  were 
become  dearer  in  proportion  as  it  increased,  as  if  the  more 
enormous  our  wealth,  the  more  extensive  our  fears,  all  our 
possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  day,  and 
hung  round  with  gibbets  to  scare  every  invader. 

I cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of  our  penal 
laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  people,  that  this  country 
should  show  more  convicts  in  a year  than  half  the  do- 
minions of  Europe  united.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both ; 
for  they  mutually  produce  each  other.  When,  by  indis- 
criminate penal  laws,  a nation  beholds  the  same  punish- 
ment affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving 
no  distinction  in  the  penalty,  the  people  are  led  to  lose  all 
sense  of  distinction  in  the  crime ; and  this  distinction  is 
the  bulwark  of  all  morality.  Thus  the  multitude  of  laws 
produce  new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for  fresh  restraints. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  con- 
triving new  laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  drawing  hard 
the  cords  of  society,  till  a convulsion  come  to  burst  them ; 
instead  of  cutting  away  wretches  as  useless,  before  we  have 
tried  their  utility ; instead  of  converting  correction  into 
vengeance,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the  restric- 
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tive  arts  of  government,  and  made  law  the  protector,  but 
not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We  should  then  find  that 
creatures  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  a refiner ; we  should  then  find  that  wretches,  now 
stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a mo- 
mentary pang,  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve  to  sinew 
the  state  in  times  of  danger ; that,  as  their  faces  are  like 
ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too  ; that  few  minds  are  so  base 
as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend ; that  a man  may  see 
his  last  crime  without  dying  for  it ; and  that  very  little 
blood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY  RATHER  THE  RESULT  OF  PRU- 
DENCE THAN  OP  VIRTUE  IN  THIS  LIFE  ; TEMPORAL 
EVILS  OR  FELICITIES  BEING  REGARDED  BY  HEAVEN 
AS  THINGS  MERELY  IN  THEMSELVES  TRIFLING,  AND 
UNWORTHY  ITS  CARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

I HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a fortnight,  but  had 
not  since  my  arrival  been  visited  by  my  dear  Olivia,  and 
I greatly  longed  to  see  her.  Having  communicated  my 
wishes  to  my  wife,  the  next  morning  the  poor  girl  entered 
my  apartment,  leaning  on  her  sister’s  arm.  The  change 
which  I saw  in  her  countenance  struck  me.  The  number- 
less graces  that  once  resided  there  were  now  fled,  and  the 
hand  of  death  seemed  to  have  moulded  every  feature  to 
alarm  me.  Her  temples  were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense, 
and  a.  fatal  paleness  sat  upon  her  cheek. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,”  cried  I ; “ but  why 
this  dejection,  Livy  ? I hope,  my  love,  you  have  too  great 
a regard  for  me,  to  permit  disappointment  thus  to  under- 
mine a life  which  I prize  as  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  child, 
and  we  yet  may  see  happier  days.” 

‘‘  You  have  ever.  Sir,”  replied  she,  “ been  kind  to  me, 
and  it  adds  to  my  pain,  that  I shall  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  that  happiness  you  promise.  Happiness, 
I fear,  is  no  longer  reserved  for  me  here  ; and  I long  to  be 
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rid  of  a place  where  I have  only  found  distress.  Indeed, 
Sir,  I wish  you  would  make  a proper  submission  to  Mr. 
Thornhill ; it  may  in  some  measure,  induce  him  to  pity  you, 
and  it  will  give  me  relief  in  dying.** 

“ Never,  child,**  replied  I,  “ never  will  I be  brought  to 
acknowledge  my  daughter  a prostitute ; for  though  the 
world  may  look  upon  your  offence  with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine 
to  regard  it  as  a mark  of  credulity,  not  of  guilt.  My  dear, 
I am  no  way  miserable  in  this  place,  however  dismal  it  may 
seem ; and  be  assured,  that  while  you  continue  to  bless  me 
by  living,  he  shall  never  have  my  consent  to  make  you  more 
wretched  by  marrying  another.’* 

After  the  departure  of  my  daughter,  my  fellow-prisoner, 
who  was  by  at  this  interview,  sensibly  enough  expostulated 
upon  my  obstinacy,  in  refusing  a submission  which  pro- 
mised to  give  me  freedom.  He  observed,  that  the  rest  of 
my  family  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  one  child 
alone,  and  she  the  only  one  who  had  offended  me.  “ Be- 
sides,** added  he,  “ I don*t  know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  ob- 
struct the  union  of  man  and  wife,  which  you  do  at  present, 
by  refusing  to  consent  to  a match  which  you  cannot  hinder, 
but  may  render  unhappy.** 

Sir,’*  replied  I,  “ you  are  unacquainted  with  the  man 
that  oppresses  us.  I am  very  sensible  that  no  submission 
I can  make  could  procure  me  liberty  even  for  an  hour.  I 
am  told  that,  even  in  this  very  room,  a debtor  of  his,  nc 
later  than  last  year,  died  for  want.  But  though  my  sub- 
mission and  approbation  could  transfer  me  from  hence  to 
the  most  beautiful  apartment  he  is  possessed  of,  yet  I 
would  grant  neither,  as  something  whispers  me  that  it 
would  be  giving  a sanction  to  adultery.  While  my  daughter 
lives,  no  other  marriage  of  his  shall  ever  be  legal  in  my  eye. 
Were  she  removed,  indeed,  I should  be  the  basest  of  men, 
from  any  resentment  of  my  own,  to  attempt  putting 
asunder  those  who  wish  for  a union.  No,  villain  as  he  is, 
I should  then  wish  him  married,  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  his  future  debaucheries.  But  now,  should  I 
not  be  the  most  cruel  of  all  fathers,  to  sign  an  instrument 
which  must  send  my  child  to  the  grave,  merely  to  avoid  a 
prison  mjself;  and  thus,  to  escape  one  pang,  break  my 
child’s  heart  with  a thousand  ? ” 
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He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  answer;  but  could 
not  avoid  observing,  that  he  feared  my  daughter’s  life  was 
already  too  much  wasted  to  keep  me  long  a prisoner. 
‘‘  However,”  continued  he,  “ though  you  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  nephew,  I hope  you  have  no  objections  to  lay  your 
case  before  the  uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in  the 
kingdom  for  every  thing  that  is  just  and  good.  I would 
advise  you  to  send  him  a letter  by  the  post,  intimating  all 
his  nephew’s  ill  usage,  and  my  life  for  it  that  in  three  days 
you  shall  have  an  answer.”  I thanked  him  for  the  hint, 
and  instantly  set  about  complying ; but  I wanted  paper, 
and  unluckily  all  our  money  had  foen  laid  out  that  morn- 
ing in  provisions  : however,  he  supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I was  in  a state  of  anxiety, 
to  know  what  reception  my  letter  might  meet  with  ; but, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  frequently  solicited  by  my  wife  to 
submit  to  any  conditions  rather  than  remain  here ; and 
every  hour  received  repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  of  my 
daughter’s  health.  The  third  day  and  the  fourth  arrived, 
but  I received  no  answer  to  my  letter : the  complaints  of  a 
stranger  against  a favourite  nephew  were  no  way  likely  to 
succeed ; so  that  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  like  all  my 
former.  My  mind,  however,  still  supported  itself,  though 
confinement  and  bad  air  began  to  make  a visible  alteration 
in  my  health,  and  my  arm,  that  had  suffered  in  the  fire, 
grew  worse.  My  children,  however,  sat  by  me,  and,  while 
I was  stretched  on  my  straw,  read  to  me  by  turns,  or 
listened  and  wept  at  my  instructions.  But  my  daughter’s 
health  declined  faster  than  mine ; every  message  from  her 
contributed  to  increase  my  apprehensions  and  pain.  The 
fifth  morning,  after  I had  written  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  Sir  William  Thornhill,  I was  alarmed  with  an  ac- 
count that  she  was  speechless.  Now  it  was  that  confine- 
ment was  truly  painful  to  me ; my  soul  was  bursting  from 
its  prison  to  be  near  the  pillow  of  my  child,  to  comfort,  to 
strengthen  her,  to  receive  her  last  wishes,  and  teach  her 
soul  the  way  to  heaven ! Another  account  came.  She 
was  expiring ; and  yet  I was  debarred  the  small  comfort  of 
weeping  by  her.  My  fellow-prisoner,  some  time  after, 
came  with  the  last  account.  He  bade  me  be  patient. 
She  was  dead ! The  next  morning  he  returned,  and  found 
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me  with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  companions,  who 
were  using  all  their  innocent  efforts  to  comfort  me.  They 
entreated  to  read  to  me,  and  hade  me  not  cry,  for  I was 
now  too  old  to  weep.  ‘‘  And  is  not  my  sister  an  angel, 
now.  Papa  ? **  cried  the  eldest ; “ and  why  then  are  you 
sorry  for  her  ? I wish  I were  an  angel  out  of  this  fright- 
ful place,  if  my  papa  were  with  me.’^  “ Yes,’’  added  my 

youngest  darling,  ‘‘  heaven,  where  my  sister  is,  is  a finer 
place  than  this,  and  there  are  none  but  good  people  there, 
and  the  people  here  are  very  bad.” 

Mr.  Jenkinson  interrupted  their  harmless  prattle,  by 
observing,  that  now  my  daughter  was  no  more,  I should 
seriously  think  of  the  rest  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to 
save  my  own  life,  which  was  every  day  declining,  for  want 
of  necessaries  and  wholesome  air.  He  added,  that  it  was 
now  incumbent  on  me  to  sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment 
of  my  own,  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  depended  on  me 
for  support ; and  that  I was  now,  both  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice, obliged  to  try  to  reconcile  my  landlord. 

“ Heaven  be  praised,”  replied  I,  “ there  is  no  pride  left 
me  now : I should  detest  my  own  heart  if  I saw  either 
pride  or  resentment  lurking  there.  On  the  contrary,  as 
my  oppressor  has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I hope  one 
day  to  present  him  up  an  unpolluted  soul  at  the  eternal 
tribunal.  Ho,  Sir,  I have  no  resentment  now ; and  though 
he  has  taken  from  me  what  I held  dearer  than  all  his 
treasures,  though  he  has  wrung  my  heart,  for  I am  sick 
almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow-prisoner,  yet  that 
shall  never  inspire  me  with  vengeance.  I am  now  willing 
to  approve  his  marriage,  and  if  this  submission  can  do  him 
any  pleasure,  let  him  know,  that  if  I have  done  him  any 
injury I am  sorry  for  it.”  Mr.  Jenkinson  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  wrote  down  my  submission  nearly  as  I have  ex- 
pressed it ; to  which  I signed  my  name.  My  son  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  was  then 
at  his  seat  in  the  country.  He  went,  and  in  about  six 
hours  returned  with  a verbal  answer.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty, he  said,  to  get  a sight  of  my  landlord,  as  the  ser- 
vants were  insolent  and  suspicious ; but  he  accidentally 
saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  upon  business,  preparing  for 
his  marriage,  which  was  to  be  in  three  days.  He  con- 
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tinued  to  inform  ns,  that  he  stept  np  in  the  humblest 
manner  and  delivered  the  letter,  which,  when  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill had  read,  he  said,  that  all  submission  was  now  too 
late  and  unnecessary  ; that  he  had  heard  of  our  applica- 
tion to  his  uncle,  which  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserved; 
and,  as  for  the  rest,  that  all  future  applications  should  be 
directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  as  he  had  a very  good  opinion  of  the  discretion 
of  the  two  young  ladies,  they  might  have  been  the  most 
agreeable  intercessors. 

‘‘  Well,  Sir,”  said  I to  my  fellow-prisoner,  ‘‘  you  now 
discover  the  temper  of  the  man  who  oppresses  me.  He 
can  at  once  be  facetious  and  cruel ; but  let  him  use  me  as 
he  will,  I shall  soon  be  free,  in  spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  re- 
strain me.  I am  now  drawing  towards  an  abode  that  looks 
brighter  as  I approach  it:  this  expectation  cheers  my 
afflictions,  and,  though  I leave  a helpless  family  of  orphans 
behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be  utterly  forsaken ; some 
friend,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to  assist  them,  for  the  sake 
of  their  poor  father ; and  some  may  charitably  relieve  them, 
for  the  sake  of  their  heavenly  Father.” 

Just  as  I spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I had  not  seen  that 
day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of  terror,  and  making 
efforts,  but  unable  to  speak.  “ Why,  my  love,”  cried  I, 
“ why  will  you  thus  increase  my  afflictions  by  your  own  ? 
What  though  no  submissions  can  turn  our  severe  master, 
though  he  has  doomed  me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretched- 
ness, and  though  we  have  lost  a darling  child,  yet  still  you 
will  find  comfort  in  your  other  children,  when  I shall  be 
no  more.”  “ We  have  indeed  lost,”  returned  she,  “ a dar- 
ling child.  My  Sophia,  my  dearest,  is  gone,  snatched  from 
us,  carried  off  by  ruffians  ! ” 

How,  madam,”  cried  my  fellow-prisoner,  ‘‘  Miss  Sophia 
carried  off  by  villains  ? sure  it  cannot  be  ! ” 

She  could  only  answer  with  a fixed  look  and  a flood  of 
tears.  But  one  of  the  prisoners’  wives,  who  was  present, 
and  came  in  with  her,  gave  us  a more  distinct  account. 
She  informed  us,  that  as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  herself, 
were  taking  a walk  together  on  the  great  road,  a little  way 
out  of  the  village,  a post-chaise  and  four  drove  up  to  them, 
and  instantly  stopt.  Upon  which  a well-dressed  man,  but 
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not  Mr.  Thornhill,  stepping  out,  clasped  my  daughter 
round  the  waist,  and  forcing  her  in,  bade  the  postilion  drive 
on,  so  that  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a moment.  “ Now/’ 
cried  I,  “ the  sum  of  my  miseries  is  made  up,  nor  is  it  in 
the  power  of  any  thing  on  earth  to  give  me  another  pang. 
What ! not  one  left  1 not  leave  me  one  ! the  monster ! the 
child  that  was  next  my  heart ! she  had  the  beauty  of  an 
angel,  and  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel.  But  support 
that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall.  Not  to  leave  me  one ! ” — 

Alas ! my  husband,”  said  my  wife,  ‘‘  you  seem  to  want 
comfort  even  more  than  I.  Our  distresses  are  great ; but 
I could  bear  this,  and  more,  if  I saw  you  but  easy.  They 
may  take  away  my  children,  and  all  the  world,  if  they 
leave  me  but  you.” 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to  moderate  our 
grief ; he  bade  us  take  comfort,  for  he  hoped  that  we 
might  still  have  reason  to  be  thankful. — “ My  child,”  cried 
I,  “ look  round  the  world,  and  see  if  there  be  any  happi- 
ness left  me  now.  Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shut  out? 
while  all  our  bright  prospects  only  lie  beyond  the  grave ! ” 

My  dear  father,”  returned  he,  ‘‘  I hope  there  is  still 
something  that  will  give  you  an  interval  of  satisfaction ; 
for  I have  a letter  from  my  brother  George.”  “ What  of 
him,  child,”  interrupted  I,  ‘‘does  he  know  our  misery?  I 
hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  any  part  of  what  his  wretched 
family  suffers  ? ” “ Yes,  Sir,”  returned  he,  “ he  is  per- 

fectly gay,  cheerful,  and  happy.  His  letter  brings  nothing 
but  good  news  ; he  is  the  favourite  of  his  colonel,  who 
promises  to  procure  him  the  very  next  lieutenancy  that 
becomes  vacant  1 ” 

“ And  are  you  sure  of  all  this  ? ” cried  my  wife,  “ are 
you  sure  that  nothing  has  befallen  my  boy?  ” “ Nothing, 
indeed.  Madam,”  returned  my  son:  “you  shall  see  the 
letter,  which  will  give  you  the  highest  pleasure ; and  if 
anything  can  procure  you  comfort,  I am  sure  that 
will.”  “ But  are  you  sure,”  still  repeated  she,  “ that  the 
letter  is  from  himself,  and  that  he  is  really  so  happy?” 
“ Yes,  Madam,”  replied  he,  “ it  is  certainly  his,  and  he 
will  one  day  be  the  credit  and  the  support  of  our  family ! ” 
“ Then  I thank  Providence,”  cried  she,  “ that  my  last 
letter  to  him  has  miscarried.  Yes,  my  dear,”  continued 
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ehe,  turning  to  me,  I will  now  confess,  that  though  the 
hand  of  heaven  is  sore  upon  us  in  other  instances  it  has 
been  favourable  here.  By  the  last  letter  I wrote  my  son, 
which  was  in  the  bitterness  of  anger,  I desired  him,  upon 
his  mother’s  blessing,  and  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a man,  to 
see  justice  done  his  father  and  sister,  and  avenge  our  cause. 
But  thanks  be  to  him  that  directs  all  things,  it  has  mis- 
carried, and  I am  at  rest.”  “Woman,”  cried  I,  “thou 
hast  done  very  ill,  and  at  another  time  my  reproaches- 
might  have  been  more  severe.  Oh ! what  a tremendous 
gulf  hast  thou  escaped,  that  would  have  buried  both  thee 
and  him  in  endless  ruin ! Providence,  indeed,  has  here 
been  kinder  to  us,  than  we  to  ourselves.  It  has  reserved 
that  son  to  be  the  father  and  protector  of  my  children 
when  I shall  be  away.  How  unjustly  did  I complain  of 
being  stript  of  every  comfort  when  still  I hear  that  he  is- 
happy,  and  insensible  of  our  afdictions ; still  kept  in  re- 
serve to  support  his  widowed  mother,  and  to  protect  his 
brothers  and  sisters ! But  what  sisters  has  he  left  ? he  has 
no  sisters  now ; they  are  all  gone,  robbed  from  me,  and  I 
am  undone.” — “ Father,”  interrupted  my  son,  “ I beg  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  read  his  letter ; I know  it  will  please 
you.”  Upon  which,  with  my  permission,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Honoured  Sir, 

“ I have  called  off  my  imagination  a few  moments  from 
the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to  fix  it  upon  objects  that 
are  still  more  pleasing,  the  dear  little  fire-side  at  home^ 
My  fancy  draws  that  harmless  group  as  listening  to  every 
line  of  this  with  great  composure.  I view  those  faces 
with  delight  which  never  felt  the  deforming  hand  of  am- 
bition or  distress  ! But  whatever  your  happiness  may  be 
at  home,  I am  sure  it  will  be  some  addition  to  it,  to  hear 
that  I am  perfectly  pleased  with  my  situation,  and  every 
way  happy  here. 

“ Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  colonel,  who  professes  himself  my 
friend,  takes  me  with  him  to  all  companies  where  he  is 
acquainted ; and,  after  my  first  visit,  I generally  find  my-^ 
self  received  with  increased  respect  upon  repeating  it.  I 
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danced  last  night  with  Lady  G ; and  could  I forget 

you  know  whom,  I might  be  perhaps  successful.  But  it 
is  my  fate  still  to  remember  others,  while  I am  myself 
forgotten  by  most  of  my  absent  friends  ; and  in  this  num- 
ber, I fear.  Sir,  that  I must  consider  you ; for  I have  long 
expected  the  pleasure  of  a letter  from  home  to  no  purpose. 
Olivia,  and  Sophia  too,  promised  to  write,  but  seem  to 
have  forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little 
baggages,  and  that  I am  this  moment  in  a most  violent 
passion  with  them ; yet  still,  I know  not  how,  though  I 
want  to  bluster  a little,  my  heart  is  respondent  only  to 
softer  emotions.  Then  tell  them.  Sir,  that  after  all,  I love 
them  affectionately  ; and  be  assured  of  my  ever  remaining 

“ Your  dutiful  son.” 

“ In  all  our  miseries,”  cried  I,  “ what  thanks  have  we 
not  to  return,  that  one  at  least  of  our  family  is  exempted 
from  what  we  suffer.  Heaven  be  his  guard,  and  keep  my 
boy  thus  happy,  to  be  the  supporter  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  the  father  of  these  two  babes,  which  is  all  the 
patrimony  I can  now  bequeath  him.  May  he  keep  their 
innocence  from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  be  their  con- 
ductor in  the  paths  of  honour.”  I had  scarce  said  these 
words,  when  a noise,  like  that  of  a tumult,  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  prison  below ; it  died  away  soon  after,  and 
a clanking  of  fetters  was  heard  along  the  passage  that  led 
to  my  apartment.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  entered  hold- 
ing a man  all  bloody,  wounded,  and  fettered  with  the 
heaviest  irons.  I looked  with  compassion  on  the  wretch 
as  he  approached  me,  but  with  horror  when  I found  it  was 
my  own  son.  My  George ! my  George  ! and  do  I behold 
thee  thus?  Wounded  ! fettered!  is  this  thy  happiness  1 
is  this  the  manner  you  return  to  me  ? O that  this  sight 
could  break  my  heart  at  once,  and  let  me  die  1 ” 

“ Where,  Sir,  is  your  fortitude,”  returned  my  son,  with 
an  intrepid  voice,  “ I must  suffer ; my  life  is  forfeited,  and 
let  them  take  it ; it  is  my  last  happiness  that  I have 
committed  no  murder,  though  I have  lost  all  ho2:)es  of 
pardon.” 

I tried  to  restrain  my  passion  for  a few  minutes  in 
silence : but  I thought  I should  have  died  with  the  effort. 
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— O,  my  boy,  my  heart  weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I 
cannot,  cannot  help  it.  In  the  moment  that  I thought 
thee  blest,  and  prayed  for  thy  safety,  to  behold  thee  thus 
again!  Chained,  wounded!  And  yet  the  death  of  the 
youthful  is  happy.  But  I am  old,  a very  old  man,  and 
have  lived  to  see  this  day : — to  see  my  children  all  un- 
timely falling  about  me,  while  I continue  a wretched  sur- 
vivor in  the  midst  of  ruin  ! May  all  the  curses  that  ever 
sunk  a soul  fall  heavy  upon  the  murderer  of  my  children. 
May  he  live,  like  me,  to  see  ’’ 

“ Hold,  Sir,’’  replied  my  son,  or  I shall  blush  for  thee. 
How,  Sir,  forgetful  of  your  age,  your  holy  calling,  thus  to 
arrogate  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  up- 
ward, that  must  soon  descend  to  crush  thy  own  grey  head 
with  destruction ! Ho,  Sir,  let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit 
me  for  that  vile  death  I must  shortly  suffer,  to  arm  me 
with  hope  and  resolution,  to  give  me  courage  to  drink  of 
that  bitterness  which  must  shortly  be  my  portion.” 

My  child,  you  must  not  die ; I am  sure  no  offence  of 
thine  can  deserve  so  vile  a punishment : my  George  could 
never  be  guilty  of  any  crime  to  make  his  ancestors  ashamed 
of  him.” 

“ Mine,  Sir,”  returned  my  son,  ‘‘is,  I fear,  an  unpardon- 
able one.  When  I received  my  mother’s  letter  from  home, 
I immediately  came  down,  determined  to  punish  the  be- 
trayer of  our  honour,  and  sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me, 
which  he  answered  not  in  person,  but  by  despatching  four 
of  his  domestics  to  seize  me.  I wounded  one,  who  first 
assaulted  me,  and,  I fear,  desperately ; but  the  rest  made 
me  their  prisoner.  The  coward  is  determined  to  put  the 
law  in  execution  against  me  ; the  proofs  are  undeniable ; I 
have  sent  a challenge,  and,  as  I am  the  first  transgressor 
upon  the  statute,  I see  no  hopes  of  pardon.  But  you  have 
often  charmed  me  with  your  lessons  of  fortitude ; let  me 
now.  Sir,  find  them  in  your  example.” 

“ And,  my  son,  you  shall  find  them.  I am  now  raised 
above  this  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  it  can  produce. 
From  this  moment  I break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that 
held  it  down  to  earth,  and  will  prepare  to  fit  us  both  for 
eternity.  Yes,  my  son,  I will  point  out  the  way,  and  my 
soul  shall  guide  yours  in  the  ascent,  for  we  will  take  our 
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flight  together.  I now  see,  and  am  convinced,  you  can  ex- 
pect no  pardon  here,  and  I can  only  exhort  you,  to  seek  it 
at  that  greatest  tribunal,  where  we  both  shall  shortly 
answer.  But  let  us  not  be  niggardly  in  our  exhortations, 
but  let  all  our  fellow-prisoners  have  a share : good  gaoler, 
let  them  be  permitted  to  stand  here,  while  I attempt  to 
improve  them.”  Thus  saying,  I made  an  effort  to  rise 
from  my  straw,  but  wanted  strength,  and  was  able  only  to 
recline  against  the  wall.  The  prisoners  assembled  accord- 
ing to  my  directions,  for  they  loved  to  hear  my  counsel ; 
my  son  and  his  mother  supported  me  on  either  side : I 
looked  and  saw  that  none  were  wanting,  and  then  addressed 
them  with  the  following  exhortation. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

THE  EQUAL  DEALINGS  OF  PROVIDENCE  DEMONSTRATED, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  HAPPY  AND  THE  MISERABLE 
HERE  BELOW:  THAT  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  PLEASURE 
AND  PAIN  THE  WRETCHED  MUST  BE  REPAID  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THEIR  SUFFERINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  HERE- 
AFTER. 

‘‘  1\ /T  ^ friends,  my  children,  and  fellow- sufferers : When 
I reflect  on  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here 
below,  I find  that  much  has  been  given  man  to  enjoy,  yet 
still  more  to  suffer.  Though  we  should  examine  the  whole 
world,  we  shall  not  find  one  man  so  happy  as  to  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for ; but  daily  see  thousands  who  by 
suicide,  show  us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this 
life,  then,  it  appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  blest,  but 
yet  we  may  be  completely  miserable. 

« Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain  ; why  our  wretched- 
ness should  be  requisite  in  the  formation  of  universal 
felicity ; why,  when  all  other  systems  are  made  perfect  by 
the  perfection  of  their  subordinate  parts,  the  great  system 
should  require  for  its  perfection,  parts  that  are  not  only 
subordinate  to  others,  but  imperfect  in  themselves  ? 
These  are  questions  that  can  never  be  explained,  and 
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might  be  useless  if  known.  On  this  subject  Providence 
has  thought  fit  to  elude  our  curiosity,  satisfied  with  grant- 
ing us  motives  to  consolation. 

“ In  this  situation,  man  has  called  in  the  friendly  assis- 
tance of  philosophy ; and  heaven,  seeing  the  incapacity  of 
that  to  console  him,  has  given  him  the  aid  of  religion. 
The  consolations  of  philosophy  are  very  amusing,  but  often 
fallacious.  It  tells  us  that  life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if 
we  will  but  enjoy  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
though  we  unavoidably  have  miseries  here,  life  is  short, 
and  they  will  soon  be  over.  Thus  do  these  consolations 
destroy  each  other ; for,  if  life  is  a place  of  comfort,  its 
shortness  must  be  misery,  and  if  it  be  long  our  griefs  are 
protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is  weak  : but  religion  com- 
forts in  a higher  strain.  Man  is  here,  it  tells  us,  fitting 
up  his  mind  and  preparing  it  for  another  abode.  When  the 
good  man  leaves  the  body,  and  is  all  a glorious  mind,  he 
will  find  he  has  been  making  himself  a heaven  of  happiness 
here ; while  the  wretch  that  has  been  maimed  and  con- 
taminated by  his  vices,  shrinks  from  his  body  with  terror, 
and  finds  that  he  has  anticipated  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
To  religion,  then,  we  must  hold,  in  every  circumstance  of 
life,  for  our  truest  comfort ; for  if  already  we  are  happy, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  think  that  we  can  make  that  happiness 
unending : and,  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very  consoling  to 
think  that  there  is  a place  of  rest.  Thus,  to  the  fortunate 
religion  holds  out  a continuance  of  bliss,  to  the  wretched  a 
change  from  pain. 

“ But  though  religion  is  very  kind  to  all  men,  it  has 
promised  peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhappy ; the  sick,  the 
naked,  the  houseless,  the  heavy-laden,  and  the  prisoner, 
have  ever  most  frequent  promises  in  our  sacred  law.  The 
author  of  our  religion  every  where  professes  himself  the 
wretch’s  friend,  and  unlike  the  false  ones  of  this  world, 
bestows  all  his  caresses  upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthinking 
have  censured  this  as  partiality,  as  a preference  without 
merit  to  deserve  it.  But  they  never  reflect,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  even  of  heaven  itself,  to  make  the  offer  of  un- 
ceasing felicity  as  great  a gift  to  the  happy  as  to  the  mise- 
rable. To  the  first,  eternity  is  but  a single  blessing,  since, 
at  most,  it  but  increases  what  they  already  possess.  To- 
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tlie  latter  it  is  a double  advantage;  for  it  diminishes 
their  pain  here,  and  rewards  them  with  heavenly  bliss 
hereafter. 

“ But  Providence  is,  in  another  respect,  kinder  to  the 
poor  than  the  rich ; for  as  it  thus  makes  the  life  after 
death  more  desirable,  so  it  smoothes  the  passage  there. 
The  wretched  have  had  a long  familiarity  with  every  face  of 
terror.  The  man  of  sorrows  lays  himself  quietly  down 
with  no  possessions  to  regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his 
departure : he  feels  only  nature’s  pang  in  the  final  separa- 
tion, and  this  is  no  way  greater  than  he  has  often  fainted 
under  before ; for,  after  a certain  degree  of  pain,  every  new 
breach  that  death  opens  in  the  constitution,  nature  kindly 
covers  with  insensibility. 

“ Thus  Providence  has  given  the  wretched  two  advan- 
tages over  the  happy  in  this  life,  greater  felicity  in  dying, 
and  in  heaven  all  that  superiority  of  pleasure  which  arises 
from  contrasted  enjoyment.  And  this  superiority,  my 
friends,  is  no  small  advantage,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  poor  man  in  the  parable ; for,  though  he 
was  already  in  heaven,  and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could 
give,  yet  it  was  mentioned  as  an  addition  to  his  happiness, 
that  he  had  once  been  wretched,  and  now  was  comforted ; 
that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  miserable,  and  now 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

“ Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does  what  philosophy 
could  never  do : it  shows  the  equal  dealings  of  heaven  to 
the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  and  levels  all  human  enjoy- 
ments to  nearly  the  same  standard.  It  gives  to  both  rich 
and  poor  the  same  happiness  hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to 
aspire  after  it ; but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
joying pleasure  here,  the  poor  have  the  endless  satisfac* 
tion  of  knowing  what  it  was  once  to  be  miserable,  when 
crowned  with  endless  felicity  hereafter ; and  even  though 
this  should  be  called  a small  advantage,  yet  being  an 
eternal  one,  it  must  make  up  by  duration  what  the  tem- 
poral happiness  of  the  great  may  have  exceeded  by  in- 
tenseness. 

“ These  are  therefore  the  consolations  which  the 
wretched  have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  which  they 
are  above  the  rest  of  mankind;  in  other  respects  they  are 
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below  them.  They  who  would  know  the  miseries  of  the 
poor,  must  see  life,  and  endure  it.  To  declaim  on  the 
temporal  advantages  they  enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what 
none  either  believe  or  practise.  The  men  who  have  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  not  poor,  and  they  who  want  them 
must  be  miserable.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  must  be  miser- 
able. No  vain  efforts  of  a refined  imagination  can  soothe 
the  wants  of  nature ; can  give  elastic  sweetness  to  the 
damp  vapour  of  a dungeon,  or  ease  to  the  throbbings  of  a 
broken  heart.  Let  the  philosopher,  from  his  couch  of 
softness,  tell  us  we  can  resist  all  these.  Alas  ! the  effort 
by  which  we  resist  them  is  still  the  greatest  pain ! Death 
is  slight,  and  any  man  may  sustain  it ; but  torments  are 
dreadful,  and  these  no  man  can  endure. 

“ To  us,  then,  my  friends,  the  promises  of  happiness  in 
heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear ; for  if  our  reward  be  in 
this  life  alone,  we  are  then  indeed  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable.  When  I look  round  these  gloomy  walls,  made 
to  terrify,  as  well  as  to  confine  us, — this  light  that  only 
serves  to  show  the  horrors  of  the  place, — those  shackles 
that  tyranny  has  imposed,  or  crimes  made  necessary, — 
when  I survey  these  emaciated  looks,  and  hear  those 
groans,  O my  friends,  what  a glorious  exchange  would 
heaven  be  for  these  1 To  fly  through  regions  unconfined 
as  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  bliss,  to  carol 
over  endless  hymns  of  praise,  to  have  no  master  to  threaten 
or  insult  us,  but  the  form^^of  Goodness  himself  for  ever  in 
our  eyes ; when  I think  of  these  things,  death  becomes  the 
messenger  of  very  glad  tidings ; when  I think  of  these 
things,  his  sharpest  arrow  becomes  the  staff  of  my  support; 
when  I think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth 
having  ? when  I think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  that 
should  not  be  spurned  away  ? Kings  in  their  palaces 
should  groan  for  such  advantages ; but  we,  humbled  as  we 
are,  should  yearn  for  them. 

‘‘  And  shall  these  things  be  ours  ? Ours  they  will  cer- 
tainly be,  if  we  but  try  for  them  ; and,  what  is  a comfort, 
we  are  shut  out  from  many  temptations  that  would  retard 
our  pursuit.  Only  let  us  try  for  them,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  ours,  and,  what  is  still  a comfort,  shortly  too ; 
for  if  we  look  back  on  past  life,  it  appears  but  a very  short 
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span,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  rest  of  life,  it  will 
yet  be  found  of  less  duration ; as  we  grow  older,  the  days 
seem  to  grow  shorter,  and  our  intimacy  with  time  ever 
lessens  the  perception  of  his  stay.  Then  let  us  take  com- 
fort now,  for  we  shall  soon  be  at  our  journey’s  end ; we 
shall  soon  lay  down  the  heavy  burthen  laid  by  heaven 
upon  us ; and  though  death, the  only  friend  of  the  wretched, 
for  a little  while  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with  the  view, 
and  like  his  horizon,  still  flies  before  him,  yet  the  time  will 
certainly  and  shortly  come,  when  we  shall  cease  from  our 
toil ; when  the  luxurious  great  ones  of  the  world  shall  no 
more  tread  us  to  the  earth  ; when  we  shall  think  with 
pleasure  on  our  sufferings  below ; when  we  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  our  friends,  or  such  as  deserved  our 
friendship ; when  our  bliss  shall  be  unutterable,  and  still, 
to  crown  all,  unending.’* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


HAPPIER  PROSPECTS  BEGIN  TO  APPEAR.  LET  ITS  BE  IN- 
FLEXIBLE, AND  FORTUNE  WILL  AT  LAST  CHANGE  IN 
OUR  FAVOUR. 


HEX  I had  thus  finished,  and  my  audience  was  re- 


^ ^ tired,  the  gaoler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  humane 
of  his  profession,  hoped  I would  not  be  displeased,  as  what 
he  did  was  but  his  duty,  observing  that  he  must  be  obliged 
to  remove  my  son  into  a stronger  cell,  but  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  revisit  me  every  morning.  I thanked  him 
for  his  clemency ; and,  grasping  my  boy’s  hand,  bade  him 
farewell,  and  be  mindful  of  the  great  duty  that  was  before 


him. 


I again,  therefore,  laid  me  down,  and  one  of  my  little 
ones  sate  by  my  bed-side  reading,  when  Mr.  Jenkinson 
entering,  informed  me  that  there  was  news  of  my  daughter ; 
for  that  she  was  seen  by  a person,  about  two  hours  before, 
in  a strange  gentleman’s  company,  and  that  they  had  stopt 
at  a neighbouring  village  for  refreshment,  and  seemed  as 
if  returning  to  town.  He  had  scarce  delivered  this  news. 
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when  tlie  gaoler  came,  with  looks  of  haste  and  pleasure,  to 
inform  me  that  my  daughter  was  found.  Moses  came 
running  in,  a moment  after,  crying  out  that  his  sister 
Sophy  was  below,  and  coming  up  with  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Eurchell.  ■ 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearest  girl  entered, 
and,  with  looks  almost  wild  with  pleasure,  ran  to  kiss  me, 
in  a transport  of  affection.  Her  mother’s  tears  and  silence 
also  showed  her  pleasure. — “ Here,  Papa,”  cried  the  charm- 
ing girl,  ‘‘  here  is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I owe  my  de- 
livery: to  this  gentleman’s  intrepidity  I am  indebted  for 
my  happiness  and  safety — A kiss  from  Mr.  Burchell, 
whose  pleasure  seemed  even  greater  than  her<s3,  interrupted 
what  she  was  going  to  add. 

“ Ah ! Mr.  Burchell,”  cried  I,  this  is  but  a wretched 
habitation  you  now  find  us  in ; and  we  are  now  very 
different  from  what  you  last  saw  us.  You  were  ever  our 
friend ; we  have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  regard  to 
you,  and  repented  of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage 
you  then  received  at  my  hands,  I am  almost  ashamed  to 
behold  your  face ; yet  I hope  you’ll  forgive  me,  as  I was 
deceived  by  a base  ungenerous  wretch,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  has  undone  me.” 

“It  is  impossible,”  replied  Mr.  Burchell,  “ that  I should 
forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my  resentment.  I 
partly  saw  your  delusion  then,  and  as  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  restrain,  I could  only  pity  it ! ” 

“ It  was  ever  my  conjecture,”  cried  I,  “ that  your  mind 
was  noble ; but  now  I find  it  so.  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
child,  how  hast  thou  been  relieved,  or  who  the  rufiians 
were  who  carried  thee  away  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  Sir,”  replied  she,  “ as  to  the  villain  who  carried 
me  off,  I am  yet  ignorant.  For  as  my  mamma  and  I were 
walking  out,  he  came  behind  us,  and  almost  before  I could 
call  for  help,  forced  me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an 
instant  the  horses  drove  away.  I met  several  on  the  road, 
U)  whom  I cried  out  for  assistance  ; but  they  disregarded 
my  entreaties.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ruffian  himself  used 
every  art  to  hinder  me  from  crying  out ; he  flattered  and 
tJireatened  by  turns,  and  swore,  that,  if  I continued  but 
silent,  he  intended  no  harm.  In  the  mean  time,  I had 
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broken  tbe  canvas  that  he  had  drawn  up,  and  whom  should 
I perceive  at  some  distance,  but  your  old  friend  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  walking  along  with  his  usual  swiftness,  with  the 
great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridicule  him.  As 
soon  as  he  came  within  hearing,  I called  out  to  him  by 
name,  and  entreated  his  help.  I repeated  my  exclamations 
several  times  ; upon  which,  with  a very  loud  voice,  he  bade 
the  postilion  stop  ; but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  drove 
on  with  still  greater  speed.  I now  thought  he  could  never 
overtake  us ; when,  in  less  than  a minute,  I saw  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  come  running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with 
one  blow  knock  the  postilion  to  the  ground.  The  horses, 
when  he  was  fallen,  soon  stopt  of  themselves;  and  the 
ruffian  stepping  out,  with  oaths  and  menaces,  drew  his 
sword,  and  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to  retire;  but  Mr. 
Burchell  running  up  shivered  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  then 
pursued  him  for  near  a quarter  of  a mile;  but  he  made  his 
escape.  I was  at  this  time  come  out  myself,  willing  to 
assist  my  deliverer ; but  he  soon  returned  to  me  in 
triumph.  The  postilion,  who  v/as  recovered,  was  going  to 
make  his  escape  too ; but  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his 
peril  to  mount  again,  and  drive  back  to  town.  Binding  it 
impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantly  complied,  though  the 
wound  he  had  received  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  dan- 
gerous. He  continued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we  drove 
along,  so  that  he  at  last  excited  Mr.  Burchell’ s compassion, 
who,  at  my  request,  exchanged  him  for  another  at  an  inn 
where  we  called  on  our  return.” 

“ Welcome,  then,”  cried  I,  my  child,  and  thou  her 
gallant  deliverer,  a thousand  welcomes.  Though  our  cheer 
is  but  wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you. 
And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  delivered  my  girl,  if 
you  think  her  a recompence,  she  is  yours ; if  you  can  stoop 
to  an  alliance  with  a family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  ob- 
tain her  consent,  as  I know  you  have  her  heart,  and  you 
have  mine.  And  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  I give  you  no 
small  treasure ; she  has  been  celebrated  for  beauty,  it  is 
true,  but  that  is  not  my  meaning,  I give  you  up  a treasure 
in  her  mind.” 

“ But  I suppose.  Sir,”  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  “ that  you  are 
apprized  of  my  circumstances,  and  my  incapacity  to  sup- 
port her  as  she  deserves  ? ” 
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If  your  present  objection,’’  replied  I,  ‘‘be  meant  as  an 
evasion  of  my  offer,  I desist : but  I know  no  man  so  worthy 
to  deserve  her  as  you ; and  if  I could  give  her  thousands, 
and  thousands  sought  her  from  me,  yet  my  honest,  brave 
Burchell  should  be  my  dearest  choice.” 

To  all  this  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  give  a mortifying 
refusal,  and,  without  the  least  reply  to  my  offer,  he  de- 
manded if  we  could  not  be  furnished  with  refreshments 
from  the  next  inn?  To  which,  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  ordered  them  to  send  in  the  best  dinner 
that  could  be  provided  upon  such  short  notice.  He  be- 
spoke also  a dozen  of  their  best  wine,  and  some  cordials 
for  me ; adding,  with  a smile,  that  he  would  stretch  a little 
for  once,  and,  though  in  a prison,  asserted,  he  was  never 
better  disposed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  preparations  for  dinner.  A table  was  lent  us 
by  the  gaoler,  who  seemed  remarkably  assiduous  ; the  wine 
was  disposed  in  order,  and  two  very  well  dressed  dishes 
were  brought  in. 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor  brother’s 
melancholy  situation,  and  we  all  seemed  unwilling  to  damp 
her  cheerfulness  by  the  relation.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
I attempted  to  appear  cheerful ; the  circumstances  of  my 
unfortunate  son  broke  through  all  efforts  to  dissemble  ; so 
that  I was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  by  relating 
his  misfortunes,  and  wishing  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  share  with  us  in  this  little  interval  of  satisfaction. 
After  my  guests  were  recovered  from  the  consternation  my 
account  had  produced,  I requested  also  that  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son,  a fellow-prisoner,  might  be  admitted,  and  the  gaoler 
granted  my  request  with  an  air  of  unusual  submission. 
The  clanking  of  my  son’s  irons  was  no  sooner  heard  along 
the  passage,  than  his  sister  ran  impatiently  to  meet  him  ; 
while  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  mean  time,  asked  me  if  my  son’s 
name  were  George ; to  which  I replying  in  the  affirmative, 
he  still  continued  silent.  As  soon  as  my  boy  entered  the 
room,  I could  perceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Burchell  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  reverence.  “Come  on,”  cried 
I,  “ my  son,  though  we  are  fallen  very  low,  yet  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  some  small  relaxa- 
tion from  pain.  Thy  sister  is  restored  to  us,  and  there 
is  her  deliverer : to  that  brave  man  it  is  that  I am  in- 
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debted  for  yet  having  a daughter;  give  him,  my  hoy, 
the  hand  of  friendship ; he  deserves  our  warmest  grati- 
tude.” 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of  what  I 
said,  and  still  continued  fixed  at  a respectful  distance. — 

My  dear  brother,”  cried  his  sister,  “ why  don’t  you 
thank  my  good  deliverer?  the  brave  should  ever  love 
each  other.” 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  astonishment,  till 
our  guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known,  and, 
assuming  all  his  native  dignity,  desired  my  son  to  come 
forward.  Never  before  had  I seen  any  thing  so  truly 
majestic  as  the  air  he  assumed  upon  this  occasion.  The 
greatest  object  in  the  universe,  says  a certain  philoso- 
pher, is  a good  man  struggling  with  adversity ; yet  there  is 
still  a greater,  which  is  the  good  man  that  comes  to  relieve 
it.  After  he  had  regarded  my  son  for  some  time  with  a 
superior  air,  “I  again  find,”  said  he,“  unthinking  boy,  that 
the  same  crime  ” — But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  gaoler’s  servants,  who  came  to  inform  us,  that  a person 
of  distinction,  who  had  driven  into  town  with  a chariot  and 
several  attendants,  sent  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  that 
was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he  should  think 
proper  to  be  waited  upon.  ‘‘  Bid  the  fellow  wait,”  cried 
our  guest,  ‘‘  till  I shall  have  leisure  to  receive  him ; ” and 
then,  turning  to  my  son,  I again  find.  Sir,”  proceeded 
he,  that  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence  for  which  you 
once  had  my  reproof,  and  for  which  the  law  is  now  pre- 
paring its  justest  punishments.  You  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  a contempt  for  your  own  life  gives  you  a right  to  take 
that  of  another ; but  where.  Sir,  is  the  difference  between 
a duellist,  who  hazards  a life  of  no  value,  and  the  mur- 
derer, who  acts  with  greater  security  ? Is  it  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  gamester’s  fraud,  when  he  alleges  that  he  has 
staked  a counter?  ” 

‘‘  Alas,  Sir,”  cried  I,  whoever  you  are,  pity  the  poor 
misguided  creature ; for  what  he  has  done  was  in  obedience 
to  a deluded  mother,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  resent- 
ment required  him,  upon  her  blessing,  to  avenge  her 
quarrel ! Here,  Sir,  is  the  letter,  which  will  serve  to  con- 
vince you  of  her  imprudence,  and  diminish  his  guilt.” 
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He  took  the  letter  and  hastily  read  it  over.  “ This/’ 
says  he,  ‘‘  though  not  a perfect  excuse,  is  such  a palliation 
of  his  fault  as  induces  me  to  forgive  him.  And  now,  Sir,’’ 
continued  he,  kindly  taking  my  son  by  the  hand,  “ I see 
you  are  surprised  at  finding  me  here ; but  I have  often 
visited  prisons  upon  occasions  less  interesting.  I am  now 
come  to  see  justice  done  a worthy  man,  for  whom  I have 
the  most  sincere  esteem.  I have  long  been  a disguised 
spectator  of  thy  father’s  benevolence.  I have  at  his  little 
dwelling  enjoyed  respect  uncontaminated  by  flattery,  and 
have  received  that  happiness  that  courts  could  not  give, 
from  the  amusing  simplicity  round  his  fire-side.  My 
nephew  has  been  apprized  of  my  intentions  of  coming 
here,  and  I find  is  arrived ; it  would  be  wronging  him  and 
you  to  condemn  him  without  examination : if  there  be  in- 
jury, there  shall  be  redress ; and  this  I may  say,  without 
boasting,  that  none  have  ever  taxed  the  justice  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thornhill.” 

We  now  found  the  personage  whom  we  had  so  long 
entertained  as  a harmless  amusing  companion,  was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Thornhill,  to  whose 
virtues  and  singularities  scarce  any  were  strangers.  The 
poor  Mr.  Burchell  was  in  reality  a man  of  large  fortune 
and  great  interest,  to  whom  senates  listened  with  applause, 
and  whom  party  heard  with  conviction ; who  was  the  friend 
of  his  country,  but  loyal  to  his  king.  My  poor  wife,  recol- 
lecting her  former  familiarity,  seemed  to  shrink  with  ap- 
prehension ; but  Sophia,  who  a few  moments  before  thought 
him  her  own,  now  perceiving  the  immense  distance  to  which 
he  was  removed  by  fortune,  was  unable  to  conceal  her 
tears. 

“ Ah ! Sir,”  cried  my  wife,  with  a piteous  aspect,  “ how 
is  it  possible  that  I can  ever  have  your  forgiveness  ? 
the  slights  you  received  from  me  the  last  time  I had 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  our  house,  and  the  jokes 
which  I audaciously  threw  out,  these  jokes.  Sir,  I fear 
can  never  be  forgiven.” 

“ My  dear  good  lady,”  returned  he,  with  a smile,  “ if 
you  had  your  joke,  I had  my  answer;  I’ll  leave  it  to 
all  the  company  if  mine  were  not  as  good  as  yours.  To 
say  the  truth,  I know  nobody  whom  I am  disposed  to 
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be  angry  with  at  present,  but  the  fellow  who  so  frightened 
my  little  girl  here.  I had  not  even  time  to  examine  the 
rascal’s  person,  so  as  to  describe  him  in  an  advertisement. 
Can  you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether  you  should 
know  him  again  ? ” 

‘‘  Indeed,  Sir,”  replied  she,  ‘‘  I can’t  be  positive  ; yet, 
now  I recollect,  he  had  a large  mark  over  one  of  his  eye- 
brows.” I ask  pardon.  Madam,”  interrupted  Jenkinson, 
who  was  by,  ‘‘  but  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  if  the  fellow 
wore  his  own  red  hair.”  “Yes,  I think  so,”  cried  Sophia. 
“ And  did  your  honour,”  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir 
William,  “ observe  the  length  of  his  legs  ? ” “I  can’t  be 
sure  of  their  length,”  cried  the  baronet,  “ but  I am  con- 
vinced of  their  swiftness ; for  he  outran  me,  which  is  what 
I thought  few  men  in  the  kingdom  could  have  done.’' 
“ Please  your  honour,”  cried  Jenkinson,  “I  know  the  man; 
it  is  certainly  the  same ; the  best  runner  in  England ; he 
has  beaten  Pinwire,  of  Newcastle ; Timothy  Baxter  is  his 
name  ; I know  him  perfectly,  and  the  very  place  of  His  re- 
treat this  moment.  If  your  honour  will  bid  Mr.  Gaoler  let 
two  of  his  men  go  with  me.  I’ll  engage  to  produce  him  to 
you  in  an  hour  at  farthest.”  Upon  this  the  gaoler  was 
called,  who  instantly  appearing.  Sir  William  demanded  if 
he  knew  him.  “ Yes,  please  your  honour,”  replied  the 
gaoler,  “ I know  Sir  William  Thornhill  well ; and  every 
body  that  knows  any  thing  of  him,  will  desire  to  know 
more  of  him.” — “ Well,  then,”  said  the  baronet,  “my  re- 
quest is,  that  you  will  permit  this  man  and  two  of  your 
servants  to  go  upon  a message,  by  my  authority ; and,  as 
I am  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  I undertake  to 
secure  you.”  “ Your  promise  is  sufficient,”  replied  the 
other,  “ and  you  may,  at  a minute’s  warning,  send  them 
over  England,  whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler’s  compliance,  Jenkinson  was 
despatched  in  search  of  Timothy  Baxter,  while  we  were 
amused  with  the  assiduity  of  our  youngest  boy.  Bill,  who 
had  just  come  in  and  climbed  up  to  Sir  William’s  neck,  in 
order  to  kiss  him.  His  mother  was  immediately  going  to 
chastise  his  familiarity;  but  the  worthy  man  prevented 
her;  and  taking  the  child,  all  ragged  as  he  was,  upon  his 
knee,  “ What  Bill,  you  chubby  rogue,”  cried  he,  “ do  you 
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remember  your  old  friend  Burcbell  ? and  Dick  too,  my 
honest  veteran,  are  you  here  ? you  shall  find  I have  not 
forgot  you.’’  So  saying,  he  gave  each  a large  piece  of 
gingerbread,  which  the  poor  fellows  ate  very  heartily, 
as  they  had  got  that  morning  but  a very  scanty  break- 
fast. 

We  now  sate  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost  cold ; 
but  previously,  my  arm  still  continuing  painful.  Sir  Wil- 
liam wrote  a prescription,  for  he  had  made  the  study  of 
physic  his  amusement,  and  was  more  than  moderately 
skilled  in  the  profession:  this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary 
who  lived  in  the  place,  my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I found 
almost  instantaneous  relief.  We  were  waited  upon  at 
dinner  by  the  gaoler  himself,  who  was  willing  to  do  our 
guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power.  But  before  we  had 
well  dined,  another  message  was  brought  from  his  nephew, 
desiring  permission  to  appear,  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
innocence  and  honour;  with  which  request  the  baronet 
complied,  and  desired  Mr.  Thornhill  to  be  introduced. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

FORMER  BENEVOLENCE  NOW  REPAID  WITH  UNEXPECTED 
INTEREST. 

Me.  THOEXHILL  made  his  entrance  with  a smile, 
which  he  seldom  wanted,  and  was  going  to  embrace 
his  uncle,  which  the  other  repulsed  with  an  air  of  disdain. 
“ Xo  fawning.  Sir,  at  present,”  cried  the  baronet,  with  a 
look  of  severity ; ‘Hhe  only  way  to  my  heart  is  by  the  road 
of  honour ; but  here  I only  see  complicated  instances  of 
falsehood,  cowardice,  and  oppression.  How  is  it,  Sir,  that 
this  poor  man,  for  whom  I know  you  professed  a friend- 
ship, is  used  thus  hardly  ? His  daughter  vilely  seduced, 
as  a recompence  for  his  hospitality,  and  he  himself  thrown 
into  a prison,  perhaps  but  for  resenting  the  insult ! His 
son,  too,  whom  you  feared  to  face  as  a man  ” — 

“ Is  it  possible.  Sir,”  interrupted  his  nephew,  ‘‘  that  my 
uncle  could  object  that  as  a crime,  which  his  repeated  in- 
structions alone  have  persuaded  me  to  avoid  ? ” 
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‘‘Your  rebuke/^  cried  Sir  William,  “is  just;  you  have 
acted  in  tbis  instance  prudently  and  well,  though  not  quite 
as  your  father  would  have  done : my  brother  indeed  was 
the  soul  of  honour;  but  thou — yes,  you  have  acted  in  this 
instance  perfectly  right,  and  it  has  my  warmest  approba- 
tion.” 

“ And  I hope,”  said  his  nephew,  “ that  the  rest  of  my 
conduct  will  not  be  found  to  deserve  censure.  I appeared, 
Sir,  with  this  gentleman’s  daughter  at  some  places  of 
public  amusement ; thus,  what  was  levity,  scandal  called 
by  a harsher  name,  and  it  was  reported  that  I had  de- 
bauched her.  I waited  on  her  father  in  person,  willing  to 
clear  the  thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  received  me  only 
with  insult  and  abuse.  As  for  the  rest,  with  regard  to  his 
being  here,  my  attorney  and  steward  can  best  inform  you, 
as  I commit  the  management  of  business  entirely  to  them. 
If  he  has  contracted  debts,  and  is  unwilling  or  even  unable 
to  pay  them,  it  is  their  business  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
and  I see  no  hardship  or  injustice  of  pursuing  the  most 
legal  means  of  redress.” 

“ If  this,”  cried  Sir  William,  “ be  as  you  have  stated  it, 
there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  your  offence ; and  though 
your  conduct  might  have  been  more  generous  in  not  suffer- 
ing this  gentleman  to  be  oppressed  by  subordinate  tyranny, 
yet  it  has  been  at  least  equitable.” 

“ He  cannot  contradict  a single  particular,”  replied  the 
Squire ; “ I defy  him  to  do  so ; and  several  of  my  servants  are 
ready  to  attest  what  I say.  Thus,  Sir,”  continued  he,  find- 
ing that  I was  silent,  for  in  fact  I could  not  contradict  him, 
“thus.  Sir,  my  own  innocence  is  vindicated : but  though,  at 
your  intreaty,  I am  ready  to  forgive  this  gentleman  every 
other  offence,  yet  his  attempts  to  lessen  me  in  your  esteem, 
excite  a resentment  that  I cannot  govern ; and  this,  too,  at 
a time  when  his  son  was  actually  preparing  to  take  away  my 
life ; this,  I say,  was  such  guilt  that  I am  determined  to 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  I have  here  the  challenge  that 
was  sent  me,  and  two  witnesses  to  prove  it ; one  of  my 
servants  has  been  wounded  dangerously;  and  even  though 
my  uncle  himself  should  dissuade  me,  which  I know  he  will 
not,  yet  I will  see  public  justice  done,  and  he  shall  suffei 
for  it.” 
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Thou  monster/’  cried  my  wife,  “ hast  thou  not  had 
vengeance  enough  already,  but  must  my  poor  boy  feel  thy 
cruelty  ? I hope  that  good  Sir  William  will  protect  us, 
for  my  son  is  as  innocent  as  a child ; I am  sure  he  is,  and 
never  did  harm  to  man.” 

Madam,”  replied  the  good  man,  your  wishes  for  his 
safety  are  not  greater  than  mine ; but  I am  sorry  to  find 
his  guilt  too  plain ; and  if  my  nephew  persists  ” — But  the 
appearance  of  Jenkinson  and  the  gaoler’s  two  servants  now 
called  off  our  attention,  who  entered,  hauling  in  a tall  man 
very  genteelly  dressed,  and  answering  the  description  al- 
ready given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  off  my  daughter. 

‘‘Here/’  cried  Jenkinson,  pulling  him  in,  “here  we 

have  him;  and  if  ever  there  was  a candidate  for  Tyburn, 
this  is  one.” 

The  moment  Mr.  Thornhill  perceived  the  prisoner,  and 
Jenkinson  who  had  him  in  custody,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
back  with  terror.  His  face  became  pale  with  conscious 
guilt,  and  he  would  have  withdrawn ; but  Jenkinson,  who 
perceived  his  design,  stopt  him.  “ What,  Squire,”  cried 
he,  “ are  you  ashamed  of  your  two  old  acquaintances,  Jen- 
kinson and  Baxter  ? but  this  is  the  way  that  all  great  men 
forget  their  friends,  though  I am  resolved  we  will  not  for- 
get you.  Our  prisoner,  please  your  honour,”  confinued  he, 
turning  to  Sir  William,  “ has  already  confessed  all.  This 
is  the  gentleman  reported  to  be  so  dangerously  wounded : 
he  declares,  that  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill  who  first  put  him 
upon  this  affair ; that  he  gave  him  the  clothes  he  now 
wears,  to  appear  like  a gentleman,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  post-chaise.  The  plan  was  laid  between  them,  that  he 
should  carry  off  the  young  lady  to  a place  of  safety,  and 
that  there  he  should  threaten  and  terrify  her ; but  Mr. 
Thornhill  was  to  come  in,  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, to  her  rescue,  and  that  they  should  fight  a while,  and 
then  he  was  to  run  off,  by  which  Mr.  Thornhill  would  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  gaining  her  affections  himself, 
under  the  character  of  her  defender.” 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have  been  fre- 
quently worn  by  his  nephew ; and  all  the  rest  the  prisoner 
himself  confirmed  by  a more  circumstantial  account ; con- 
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eluding,  tliat  Mr.  Thornliill  had  often  declared  to  him 
that  he  was  in  love  with  both  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

“ Heavens ! " cried  Sir  William,  “ what  a viper  have  I 
been  fostering  in  my  bosom ! And  so  fond  of  public  jus- 
tice, too,  as  he  seemed  to  be.  But  he  shall  have  it ; secure 
him,  Mr.  Gaoler — yet,  hold,  I fear  there  is  not  legal 
evidence  to  detain  him." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thornhill,  with  the  utmost  humility,  en- 
treated that  two  such  abandoned  wretches  might  not  be 
admitted  as  evidences  against  him,  but  that  his  servants 
should  be  examined. — “ Your  servants ! " replied  Sir  Wil- 
liam ; “ wretch,  call  them  yours  no  longer  : but  come,  let 
us  hear  what  those  fellows  have  to  say ; let  his  butler  be 
called." 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon  perceived  by 
his  former  master's  looks,  that  all  his  power  was  now  over. 

Tell  me,"  cried  Sir  William,  sternly,  ‘‘  have  you  ever  seen 
your  master  and  that  fellow  dressed  up  in  his  clothes,  in 
company  together?"  ‘‘Yes,  please  your  honour,"  cried 
the  butler,  “ a thousand  times  : he  was  the  man  that  al- 
ways brought  him  his  ladies." “ How,"  interrupted 

young  Mr.  Thornhill,  “ this  to  my  face  1 " — “ Yes,"  replied 
the  butler,  “ or  to  any  man’s  face.  To  tell  you  a truth, 
Master  Thornhill,  I never  either  loved  or  liked  you,  and  I 
don't  care  if  I tell  you  now  a piece  of  my  mind." — “ Now, 
then,"  cried  Jenkinson,  “tell  his  honour  whether  you  know 
anything  of  me." — “ I can't  say,"  replied  the  butler,  “that 
I know  much  good  of  you.  The  night  that  gentleman’s 
daughter  was  deluded  to  our  house,  you  were  one  of  them." 
“ So,  then,"  cried  Sir  William,  “ I find  you  have  brought 
a very  fine  witness  to  prove  your  innocence : thou  stain  to 
humanity  ! to  associate  with  such  wretches ! " But,  con- 
tinuing his  examination,  “You  tell  me,  Mr.  Butler,  that 
this  was  the  person  who  brought  him  this  old  gentleman’s 
daughter."  “No,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the  butler, 
“ he  did  not  bring  her,  for  the  Squire  himself  undertook 
that  business ; but  he  brought  the  priest  that  pretended 
to  marry  them."  “It  is  but  too  true,"  cried  Jenkinson, 
“ I cannot  deny  it,  that  was  the  employment  assigned  me, 
and  I confess  it  to  my  confusion." 

“ Good  heavens ! " exclaimed  the  baronet,  “ how  every 
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new  discovery  of  his  villainy  alarms  me  ! All  his  guilt  is 
now  too  plain;  and  I find  his  present  prosecution  was  dic- 
tated by  tyranny,  cowardice,  and  revenge.  At  my  request, 
Mr.  Gaoler,  set  this  young  officer,  now  your  prisoner,  free, 
and  trust  to  me  for  the  consequences.  I’ll  make  it  my 
business  to  set  the  affair  in  a proper  light  to  my  friend, 
the  magistrate,  who  has  committed  him.  But  where  is  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  herself  ? let  her  appear  to  con- 
front this  wretch  ; I long  to  know  by  what  arts  he  has 
seduced  her.  Entreat  her  to  come  in.  Where  is  she  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! Sir,”  said  I,  ‘‘  that  question  stings  me  to  the 
heart : I was  once  indeed  happy  in  a daughter,  but  her 
miseries  ” — Another  interruption  here  prevented  me ; for 
who  should  make  her  appearance  but  Miss  Arabella  Wil- 
mot,  who  was  next  day  to  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill. Nothing  could  equal  her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir 
William  and  his  nephew  here  before  her ; for  her  arrival 
was  quite  accidental.  It  happened  that  she  and  the  old 
gentleman  her  father  were  passing  through  the  town,  on 
their  way  to  her  aunt’s,  who  had  insisted  that  her  nuptials 
with  Mr.  Thornhill  should  be  consummated  at  her  house ; 
but  stopping  for  refreshment,  they  put  up  at  an  inn  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  It  was  there,  from  the  window, 
that  the  young  lady  happened  to  observe  one  of  my  little 
boys  playing  in  the  street,  and  instantly  sending  a foot- 
man to  bring  the  child  to  her,  she  learnt  from  him  some 
account  of  our  misfortunes ; but  was  still  kept  ignorant  of 
young  Mr.  Thornhill’s  being  the  cause.  Though  her  father 
made  several  remonstrances  on  the  impropriety  of  going 
to  a prison  to  visit  us,  yet  they  were  ineffectual : she 
desired  the  child  to  conduct  her,  which  he  did ; and  it  was 
thus  she  surprised  us  at  a juncture  so  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I go  on  without  a reflection  on  those  accidental 
meetings,  which,  though  they  happen  every  day,  seldom 
excite  our  surprise,  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion. 
To  what  a fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  our  lives.  How  many  seem- 
ing accidents  must  unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  or  fed. 
The  peasant  must  be  disposed  to  labour,  the  shower  must 
fall,  the  wind  fill  the  merchant’s  sail,  or  numbers  must 
want  the  usual  supply. 
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We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments,  while  my 
charming  pupil,  which  was  the  name  I generally  gave  this 
young  lady,  united  in  her  looks  compassion  and  astonish- 
ment, which  gave  new  finishings  to  her  beauty.  ‘‘  Indeed, 
my  dear  Mr.  Thornhill,”  cried  she  to  the  Squire,  who  she 
supposed  was  come  here  to  succour,  and  not  to  oppress  us, 
“ I take  it  a little  unkindly  that  you  should  come  here 
without  me,  or  never  inform  me  of  the  situation  of  a family 
so  dear  to  us  both  : you  know  I should  take  as  much  plea- 
sure in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  my  reverend  old  master 
here,  whom  I shall  ever  esteem,  as  you  can.  But  I find 
that,  like  your  uncle,  you  take  a pleasure  in  doing  good  in 
secret.” 

“ He  finds  pleasure  in  doing  good ! ” cried  Sir  William, 
interrupting  her.  ‘‘Ho,  my  dear,  his  pleasures  are  as  base 
as  he  is.  You  see  in  him.  Madam,  as  complete  a villain  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity, — a wretch,  who,  after  having  de- 
luded this  poor  man’s  daughter,  after  plotting  against  the 
innocence  of  her  sister,  has  thrown  the  father  into  prison, 
and  the  eldest  son  into  fetters,  because  he  had  courage  to 
face  his  betrayer.  And  give  me  leave.  Madam,  now  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  an  escape  from  the  embraces  of  such  a 
monster.” 

“ 0 goodness  ! ” cried  the  lovely  girl,  “ how  have  I been 
deceived  ! Mr.  Thornhill  informed  me  for  certain,  that  this 
gentleman’s  eldest  son.  Captain  Primrose,  was  gone  off  to 
America  with  his  new  married  lady.” 

“ My  sweetest  miss,”  cried  my  wife,  “ he  has  told  you 
nothing  but  falsehoods.  My  son  George  never  left  the 
kingdom,  nor  never  was  married.  Though  you  have  for- 
saken him,  he  has  always  loved  you  too  well  to  think  of 
any  body  else ; and  I have  heard  him  say  he  would  die  a 
bachelor  for  your  sake.”  She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate 
upon  the  sincerity  of  her  son’s  passion ; she  set  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Thornhill  in  a proper  light;  from  thence  she 
made  a rapid  digression  to  the  Squire’s  debaucheries,  his 
pretended  marriages,  and  ended  with  a most  insulting  pic- 
ture of  his  cowardice. 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” cried  Miss  Wilmot,  “ how  very  near 
have  I been  to  the  brink  of  ruin!  but  how  great  is  m^ 
pleasure  to  have  escaped  it  1 — Ten  thousand  falsehoods  has 
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this  gentleman  told  me.  He  had  at  last  art  enough  to 
persuade  me,  that  my  promise  to  the  only  man  I esteemed 
was  no  longer  binding,  since  he  had  been  unfaithful.  By 
his  falsehoods  I was  taught  to  detest  one  equally  brave  and 
generous ! ” 

But  by  this  time  my  son  was  freed  from  the  incum- 
brances of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed  to  be  wounded 
was  detected  to  be  an  impostor.  Mr.  Jenkinson  also,  who 
had  acted  as  his  valet- de-chambre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair, 
and  furnished  him  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  a 
genteel  appearance.  He  now  therefore  entered,  hand- 
somely dressed  in  his  regimentals ; and,  without  vanity 
(for  I am  above  it),  he  appeared  as  handsome  a fellow  as 
ever  wore  a military  dress.  As  he  entered,  he  made  Miss 
Wilmot  a modest  and  distant  bow,  for  he  was  not  as  yet 
acquainted  with  the  change  which  the  eloquence  of  his 
mother  had  wrought  in  his  favour.  But  no  decorums 
could  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to 
be  forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed  to  dis- 
cover the  real  sensations  of  her  heart,  for  having  forgotten 
her  former  promise,  and  having  suffered  herself  to  be  de- 
luded by  an  impostor.  My  son  appeared  amazed  at  her 
condescension,  and  could  scarce  believe  it  real. — “ Sure,. 
Madam,’’  cried  he,  “this  is  but  delusion!  I can  never 
have  merited  this  ! To  be  blest  thus,  is  to  be  too  happy.” 
“No,  Sir,”  replied  she,  “I  have  been  deceived,  basely  de- 
ceived, else  nothing  could  have  ever  made  me  unjust  to  my 
promise.  You  know  my  friendship,  you  have  long  known 
it ; but  forget  what  I have  done,  and,  as  you  once  had  my 
warmest  vows  of  constancy,  you  shall  now  have  them  re- 
peated ; and  be  assured,  that  if  your  Arabella  cannot  be 
yours,  she  shall  never  be  another’s.” — “And  no  other’s  you 
shall  be,”  cried  Sir  William,  “ if  I have  any  influence  with 
your  father.” 

This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses,  who  imme- 
diately flew  to  the  inn  where  the  old  gentleman  was,  ta 
inform  him  of  every  circumstance  that  had  happened. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Squire  perceiving  that  he  was 
on  every  side  undone,  now,  finding  that  no  hopes  were  left 
from  flattery  or  dissimulation,  concluded  that  his  wisest 
way  would  be  to  turn  and  face  his  pursuers.  Thus,  laying* 
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aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the  open,  hardy  villain.  “ T 
find,  then,'’  cried  he,  “ that  I am  to  expect  no  justice  here; 
but  I am  resolved  it  shall  be  done  me.  You  shall  know, 
Sir,”  turning  to  Sir  William,  “I  am  no  longer  a poor 
dependant  upon  your  favours ; I scorn  them.  Nothing 
can  keep  Miss  Wilmot’s  fortune  from  me,  which,  I thank 
her  father's  assiduity,  is  pretty  large.  The  articles,  and  a 
bond  for  her  fortune,  are  signed  and  safe  in  my  possession. 
It  was  her  fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me  to 
wish  for  this  match;  and  possessed  of  the  one, let  who  will 
take  the  other.” 

This  was  an  alarming  blow ; Sir  William  was  sensible 
of  the  justness  of  his  claims,  for  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  the  marriage  articles  himself.  Miss  Wil- 
mot,  therefore,  perceiving  that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably 
lost,  turning  to  my  son,  she  asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune 
could  lessen  her  value  to  him.  Though  fortune,”  said 
she,  is  out  of  my  power,  at  least  I have  my  hand  to  give.” 

‘‘  And  that.  Madam,”  cried  her  real  lover,  “ was  indeed 
all  that  you  ever  had  to  give,  at  least  all  that  I ever 
thought  worth  the  acceptance.  And  I now  protest,  my 
Arabella,  by  all  that's  happy,  your  want  of  fortune  this 
moment  increases  my  pleasure,  as  it  serves  to  convince  my 
sweet  girl  of  my  sincerity.” 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a little  pleased 
at  the  danger  his  daughter  had  just  escaped,  and  readily 
consented  to  a dissolution  of  the  match.  But  finding  that 
her  fortune,  which  was  secured  to  Mr.  Thornhill  by  bond, 
would  not  be  given  up,  nothing  could  exceed  his  dis- 
appointment. He  now  saw  that  his  money  must  all  go  to 
enrich  one  who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own.  He  could  bear 
his  being  a rascal;  but  to  want  an  equivalent  to  his 
daughter’s  fortune  was  wormwood.  He  sat,  therefore,  for 
some  minutes  employed  in  the  most  mortifying  specula- 
tions, till  Sir  William  attempted  to  lessen  his  anxiety.  “I 
must  confess.  Sir,”  cried  he,  ‘‘that  your  present  disappoint- 
ment does  not  entirely  displease  me.  Your  immoderate 
passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished.  But,  though 
the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she  has  still  a competence 
sufficient  to  give  content.  Here  you  see  an  honest  young 
soldier,  who  is  willing  to  take  her  without  fortune ; they 
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have  long  loved  each  other;  and  for  the  friendship  I bear 
his  father,  my  interest  shall  not  he  wanting  in  his  promo- 
tion. Leave,  then,  that  ambition  which  disappoints  yon, 
and  for  once  admit  that  happiness  which  courts  your 
acceptance.’’ 

“ Sir  William,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  “ be  assured 
I never  yet  forced  her  inclinations,  nor  will  I now.  If  she 
«till  continues  to  love  this  young  gentleman,  let  her  have 
him  with  all  my  heart.  There  is  still,  thanK  heaven,  some 
fortune  left,  and  your  promise  will  make  it  something 
more.  Only  let  my  old  friend  here  ” (meaning  me)  ‘‘give 
me  a promise  of  settling  six  thousand  pounds  upon  my 
girl,  if  ever  he  should  come  to  his  fortune,  and  I am 
ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to  join  them  together.” 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the  young  couple 
happy,  I readily  gave  a promise  of  making  the  settlement 
he  required,  which,  to  one  who  had  such  little  expectations 
as  I,  was  no  great  favour.  We  had  now,  therefore,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  fly  into  each  other’s  arms  in  a 
transport.  “After  all  my  misfortunes,”  cried  my  son 
Oeorge,  “ to  be  thus  rewarded  ! Sure  this  is  more  than  I 
<jould  ever  have  presumed  to  hope  for.  To  be  possessed  of 
all  that’s  good,  and  after  such  an  interval  of  pain ! my 
warmest  wishes  could  never  rise  so  high ! ” — “ Yes,  my 
George,”  returned  his  lovely  bride,  now  let  the  wretch 
take  my  fortune ; since  you  are  happy  without  it,  so  am  I. 
O what  an  exchange  have  I made,  from  the  basest  of  men 
to  the  dearest,  best!  Let  him  enjoy  our  fortune,  I now 
can  be  happy  even  in  indigence.”  “ And  I promise  you,” 
cried  the  Squire,  with  a malicious  grin,  “ that  I shall  be 
very  happy  with  what  you  despise.” — “ Hold,  hold.  Sir,” 
cried  Jenkinson,  “ there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain. 
As  for  that  lady’s  fortune.  Sir,  you  shall  never  touch  a 
single  stiver  of  it.  Pray,  your  honour,”  continued  he,  to 
Sir  William,  “ can  the  Squire  have  this  lady’s  fortune  if 
he  be  married  to  another  ? ” “ How  can  you  make  such  a 

simple  demand  ? ” replied  the  baronet,  “ undoubtedly  he 
cannot.” — “ I am  sorry  for  that,”  cried  Jenkinson,  “for  as 
this  gentleman  and  I have  been  old  fellow- sporters,  I have 
a friendship  for  him.  But  I must  declare,  well  as  I love 
him,  that  his  contract  is  not  worth  a tobacco- stopper,  for 
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he  is  married  already.** — “You  lie,  like  a rascal,**  returned 
the  Squire,  who  seemed  roused  by  this  insult ; “ I never 
was  legally  married  to  any  woman.’*  “ Indeed,  begging 
your  honour’s  pardon,”  replied  the  other,  “you  were;  and 
I hope  you  will  show  a proper  return  of  friendship  to  your 
own  honest  Jenkins  on,  who  brings  you  a wife,  and  if  the 
company  restrain  their  curiosity  a few  minutes,  they  shall 
see  her.”  So  saying,  he  went  ofE  with  his  usual  celerity, 
and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  probable  conjecture 
as  to  his  design.  “Ay,  let  him  go,”  cried  the  Squire, 
“whatever  else  I may  have  done,  I defy  him  there.  I 
am  too  old  now  to  be  frightened  with  squibs.” 

“ I am  surprised,”  said  the  baronet,  “ what  the  fellow 
can  intend  by  this.  Some  low  piece  of  humour,  I sup- 
pose.”— “ Perhaps,  Sir,”  replied  I,  “he  may  have  a more 
serious  meaning.  For  when  we  reflect  on  the  various 
schemes  this  gentleman  has  laid  to  seduce  innocence,  per- 
haps some  one  more  artful  than  the  rest  has  been  found 
able  to  deceive  him.  When  we  consider  what  numbers  he 
has  ruined,  how  many  parents  now  feel  with  anguish  the 
infamy  and  the  contamination  which  he  has  brought  into 

their  families,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  some  of  them 

Amazement ! Do  I see  my  lost  daughter ! Do  I hold 
her  ! It  is,  it  is  my  life,  my  happiness.  I thought  thee 

lost,  my  Olivia,  yet  still  I hold  thee and  still  thou  shalt 

live  to  bless  me.”  The  warmest  transports  of  the  fondest 
lover  were  not  greater  than  mine,  when  I saw  him  intro- 
duce my  child,  and  held  my  daughter  in  my  arms,  whose 
silence  only  spoke  her  raptures.  “ And  art  thou  returned 
to  me,  my  darling,”  cried  I,  “ to  be  my  comfort  in  age  ? ** 
— “ That  she  is,”  cried  Jenkinson,  “ and  make  much  of 
her,  for  she  is  your  own  honourable  child,  and  as  honest  a 
woman  as  any  in  the  whole  room,  let  the  other  be  who  she 
will.  And  as  for  you.  Squire,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there, 
this  young  lady  is  your  lawful  wedded  wife.  And,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I speak  nothing  but  truth,  here  is  the 
license  by  which  you  were  married  together.”  So  saying, 
he  put  the  license  into  the  baronet’s  hands,  who  read  it, 
and  found  it  perfect  in  every  respect.  “ And  now,  gentle- 
men,” continued  he,  “ I find  you  are  surprised  at  all  this ; 
but  a few  words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  That  there 
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Squire  of  renown,  for  whom  I have  a great  friendship,  but 
that’s  between  ourselves,  has  often  employed  me  in  doing 
odd  little  things  for  him.  Among  the  rest,  he  commis- 
sioned me  to  procure  him  a false  license  and  a false  priest, 
in  order  to  deceive  this  young  lady.  But,  as  I was  very 
much  his  friend,  what  did  I do,  but  went  and  got  a true 
license,  and  a true  priest,  and  married  them  both  as  fast 
as  the  cloth  could  make  them.  Perhaps  you’ll  think  it  was 
generosity  that  made  me  do  all  this.  But  no.  To  my 
shame  I confess  it,  my  only  design  was  to  keep  the  license, 
and  let  the  Squire  know  that  I could  prove  it  upon  him 
whenever  I thought  proper,  and  so  make  him  come  down 
whenever  I wanted  money.”  A burst  of  pleasure  now 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  apartment ; our  joy  reached  even 
to  the  common  room,  where  the  prisoners  themselves  sym- 
pathized. 

And  shook  their  chains. 

In  transport  and  rude  harmony. 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  every  face,  and  even 
Olivia’s  cheek  seemed  flushed  with  pleasure.  To  be  thus 
restored  to  reputation,  to  friends,  and  fortune  at  once,  was 
a rapture  sufiicient  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and  re- 
store former  health  and  vivacity.  But,  perhaps,  among 
all,  there  was  not  one  who  felt  sincerer  pleasure  than  I. 
Still  holding  the  dear  loved  child  in  my  arms,  I asked  my 
heart  if  these  transports  were  not  delusion.  ‘‘  How  could 
you,”  cried  I,  turning  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  “ how  could  you 
add  to  my  miseries  by  the  story  of  her  death  ? But  it 
matters  not;  my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again  is  more 
than  a recompense  for  the  pain.” 

“ As  to  your  question,”  replied  Jenkinson,  ‘‘  that  is 
easily  answered.  I thought  the  only  probable  means  of 
freeing  you  from  prison  was  by  submitting  to  the  Squire, 
and  consenting  to  his  marriage  with  the  other  young 
lady.  But  these  you  had  vowed  never  to  grant  while 
your  daughter  was  living ; there  was  therefore  no  other 
method  to  bring  things  to  bear,  but  by  persuading  you 
that  she  was  dead.  I prevailed  on  your  wife  to  join  in 
the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a fit  opportunity  of  un- 
deceiving you  till  now.” 

In  the  whole  assembly,  there  now  only  appeared  two 
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faces  that  did  not  glow  with  transport.  Mr.  Thornhiirg 
assurance  had  entirely  forsaken  him : he  now  saw  the  gulf 
of  infamy  and  want  before  him : and  trembled  to  take  the 
plunge.  He  therefore  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle, 
and,  in  a voice  of  piercing  misery,  implored  compassion. 
Sir  William  was  going  to  spurn  him  away,  but,  at  my  re- 
quest, he  raised  him,  and,  after  pausing  a few  moments. 

Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  ingratitude,’’  cried  he,  deserve 
no  tenderness,  yet  thou  shalt  not  be  entirely  forsaken ; a 
bare  competence  shall  be  supplied  to  support  the  wants  of 
life,  but  not  its  follies.  This  young  lady,  thy  wife,  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  a third  part  of  that  fortune  which 
once  was  thine ; and  from  her  tenderness  alone  thou  art  to 
expect  any  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  future.”  He  was 
going  to  express  his  gratitude  for  such  kindness  in  a set 
speech ; but  the  baronet  prevented  him,  by  bidding  him 
not  aggravate  his  meanness,  which  was  already  but  too 
apparent.  He  ordered  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone,  and 
from  all  his  former  domestics  to  choose  one  such  as  he 
should  think  proper,  which  was  all  that  should  be  granted 
to  attend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us.  Sir  William  very  politely  stepped 
up  to  his  new  niece  with  a smile,  and  wished  her  joy.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Miss  Wilmot  and  her  father;  my 
wife,  too,  kissed  her  daughter  with  much  affection,  as,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest 
woman  of.  Sophia  and  Moses  followed  in  turn ; and  even 
our  benefactor,  Jenkinson,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  that 
honour.  Our  satisfaction  seemed  scarce  capable  of  in- 
crease. Sir  William,  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing 
good,  now  looked  round  with  a countenance  open  as  the 
sun,  and  saw  nothing  but  joy  in  the  looks  of  all,  except 
that  of  my  daughter  Sophia,  who,  for  some  reasons  we 
could  not  comprehend,  did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied. 
think  now,”  cried  he,  with  a smile,  “that  all  the  company, 
except  one  or  two,  seem  perfectly  happy.  There  only  re- 
mains an  act  of  justice  for  me  to  do.  You  are  sensible. 
Sir,”  continued  he,  turning  to  me,  “ of  the  obligations  we 
both  owe  Mr.  Jenkinson,  And  it  is  but  just  we  should 
both  reward  him  for  it.  Miss  Sophia  will,  I am  sure, 
make  him  very  happy  ; and  he  shall  have  from  me  five 
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hundred  pounds  as  her  fortune,  and  upon  this  I am  sure 
they  can  live  very  comfortably  together.  Come,  Miss 
Sophia,  what  say  you  to  this  match  of  my  making  ? Will 
you  have  him  ? — My  poor  girl  seemed  almost  sinking 
into  her  mother’s  arms  at  the  hideous  proposal.  ‘‘  Have 
him,  Sir!”  cried  she,  faintly,  “ No,  Sir,  never!” — “What,” 
cried  he  again,  “ not  have  Mr.  Jenkinson,  your  benefactor, 
a handsome  young  fellow,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
good  expectations  ! ” — “ I beg.  Sir,”  returned  she,  scarce 
able  to  speak,  “ that  you’ll  desist,  and  not  make  me  so 
very  wretched.” — “Was  ever  such  obstinacy  known,”  cried 
he  again,  “ to  refuse  a man  whom  the  family  has  such 
infinite  obligations  to,  who  has  preserved  your  sister,  and 
who  has  five  hundred  pounds  ! What!  not  have  him?” — 
“No  Sir,  never!”  replied  she,  angrily,  “I’d  sooner  die 
first.”  “ If  that  be  the  dase  then,”  cried  he,  “ if  you  will 
not  have  him — I think  I must  have  you  myself.”  And  so 
saying,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast  with  ardour.  “ My 
loveliest,  my  most  sensible  of  girls,”  cried  he,  “how  could 
you  ever  think  your  own  Burchell  could  deceive  you,  or  that 
Sir  William  Thornhill  could  ever  cease  to  admire  a mis- 
tress that  loved  him  for  himself  alone  ? I have  for  some 
years  sought  for  a woman,  who,  a stranger  to  my  fortune, 
could  think  that  I had  merit  as  a man.  After  having 
tried  in  vain,  even  among  the  pert  and  the  ugly,  how  great 
at  last  must  be  my  rapture  to  have  made  a conquest  over 
such  sense  and  such  heavenly  beauty ! ” Then,  turning  to 
Jenkinson,  “ As  I cannot.  Sir,  part  with  this  young  lady 
myself,  for  she  has  taken  a fancy  to  the  cut  of  my  face,  all 
the  recompense  I can  make  is  to  give  you  her  fortune,  and 
you  may  call  upon  my  steward  to-morrow  for  five  hundred 
pounds.”  Thus  we  had  all  our  compliments  to  repeat,  and 
Lady  Thornhill  underwent  the  same  round  of  ceremony 
that  her  sister  had  done  before.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir 
William’s  gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the  equipages 
were  ready  to  carry  us  to  the  inn,  where  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  our  reception.  My  wife  and  I led  the  van,  and 
left  those  gloomy  mansions  of  sorrow.  The  generous  baro- 
net ordered  forty  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the 
prisoners ; and  Mr.  Wilmot,  induced  by  his  example,  gave 
half  that  sum.  We  were  received  below  by  the  shouts  of 
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the  villagers,  and  I saw  and  shook  by  the  hand  two  or  three 
of  my  honest  parishioners,  who  were  among  the  number. 
They  attended  ns  to  onr  inn,  where  a sumptuous  enter- 
tainment was  provided,  and  coarser  provision  distributed 
in  great  quantities  among  the  populace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted  by  the  alter- 
nation of  pleasure  and  pain  which  they  had  sustained 
during  the  day,  I asked  permission  to  withdraw:  and, 
leaving  the  company  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon 
as  I found  myself  alone,  I poured  out  my  heart  in  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow,  and  then  slept  un- 
disturbed till  morning. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIL 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I awaked,  I found  my 
eldest  son  sitting  by  my  bed-side,  who  came  to  in- 
crease my  joy  with  another  turn  of  fortune  in  my  favour. 
Eirst,  having  released  me  from  the  settlement  that  I had 
made  the  day  before  in  his  favour,  he  let  me  know  that  my 
merchant,  who  had  failed  in  town,  was  arrested  at  Antwerp, 
and  there  had  given  up  effects  to  a much  greater  amount 
than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors.  My  boy's  generosity 
pleased  me  almost  as  much  as  this  unlooked  for  good  for- 
tune. But  I had  some  doubts  whether  I ought  in  justice 
to  accept  his  offer.  While  I was  pondering  upon  this.  Sir 
William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I communicated  my 
doubts.  His  opinion  was,  that,  as  my  son  was  already 
possessed  of  a very  affluent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  I 
might  accept  his  offer  without  any  hesitation.  His  busi- 
ness, however,  was  to  inform  me,  that  as  he  had  the  night 
before  sent  for  the  licenses,  and  expected  them  every  hour, 
he  hoped  that  I would  not  refuse  my  assistance  in  making 
all  the  company  happy  that  morning.  A footman  entered 
while  we  were  speaking,  to  tell  us  that  the  messenger  was 
returned  ; and  as  I was  by  this  time  ready,  I went  down, 
where  I found  the  whole  company  as  merry  as  affluence  and 
innocence  could  make  them.  However,  as  they  were  now 
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preparing  for  a very  solemn  ceremony,  their  laughter  en- 
tirely displeased  me.  I told  them  of  the  grave,  becoming, 
and  sublime  deportment  they  should  assume  upon  this 
mystical  occasion,  and  read  them  two  homilies  and  a thesis 
of  my  own  composing,  in  order  to  prepare  them.  Yet  they 
still  seemed  perfectly  refractory  and  ungovernable.  Even 
Rs  we  were  going  along  to  church,  to  which  I led  the  way, 
all  gravity  had  quite  forsaken  them,  and  I was  often 
tempted  to  turn  back  in  indignation.  In  church  a new 
dilemma  arose,  which  promised  no  easy  solution.  This 
was,  which  couple  should  be  married  first:  my  son's  bride 
warmly  insisted  that  Lady  Thornhill  (that  was  to  be) 
should  take  the  lead ; but  this  the  other  refused  with  equal 
ardour,  protesting  she  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  rude- 
ness for  the  world.  The  argument  was  supported  for  some 
time  between  both  with  equal  obstinacy  and  good  breed- 
ing. But  as  I stood  all  this  time  with  my  book  ready,  I 
was  at  last  quite  tired  of  the  contest ; and,  shutting  it, 
“ I perceive,"  cried  I,  “ that  none  of  you  have  a mind  to  be 
married ; and  I think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again,  for  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  business  done  here  to-day."  This 
at  once  reduced  them  to  reason.  The  baronet  and  his  lady 
were  first  married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely  partner. 

I had  previously  that  morning  given  orders,  that  a coach 
should  be  sent  for  my  honest  neighbour  Elamborough  and 
his  family ; by  which  means,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  two  Miss  Elamboroughs 
alighted  before  us.  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  his  hand  to  the 
■eldest,  and  my  son  Moses  led  up  the  other ; (and  I have 
since  found  that  he  has  taken  a real  liking  to  the  girl,  and 
my  consent  and  bounty  he  shall  have,  whenever  he  thinks 
proper  to  demand  them.)  We  were  no  sooner  returned  to 
the  inn,  but  numbers  of  my  parishioners,  hearing  of  my 
success,  came  to  congratulate  me;  but  among  the  rest 
were  those  who  rose  to  rescue  me  ; and  whom  I formerly 
rebuked  with  such  sharpness.  I told  the  story  to  Sir 
William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out  and  reproved  them 
with  great  severity ; but  finding  them  quite  disheartened 
by  his  harsh  reproof  he  gave  them  half  a guinea  a piece  to 
drink  his  health,  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a very  genteel  enter- 
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tainment,  whicli  was  dressed  by  Mr.  Tliornliiirs  coot.  And 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Thornhill,  that  he  now  resides  in  quality  of  companion  at 
a relation’s  house,  being  very  well  liked,  and  seldom  sitting 
at  the  side-table,  except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the  other ; 
for  they  make  no  stranger  of  him. — His  time  is  pretty  much 
taken  up  in  keeping  his  relation,  who  is  a little  melancholy, 
in  spirits,  and  in  learning  to  blow  the  French  horn.  My 
eldest  daughter,  however,  still  remembers  him  with  regret ; 
and  she  has  even  told  me,  though  I make  a great  secret 
of  it,  that  when  he  reforms,  she  may  be  brought  to  relent. 

But  to  return,  for  I am  not  apt  to  digress  thus  ; when  we 
were  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  our  ceremonies  were  going  to 
be  renewed.  The  question  was,  whether  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, as  being  a matron,  should  not  sit  above  the  two  young 
brides  ? But  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son  George, 
who  proposed  that  the  company  should  sit  indiscriminately, 
every  gentleman  by  his  lady.  This  was  received  with  great 
approbation  by  all,  excepting  my  wife,  who,  I could  per- 
ceive, was  not  perfectly  satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
carving  the  meat  for  all  the  company.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  our  good  humour.  I 
can’t  say  whether  we  had  more  wit  amongst  us  now  than 
usual ; but  I am  certain  we  had  more  laughing,  which 
answered  the  end  as  well.  One  jest  I particularly  remem- 
ber. Old  Mr.  Wilmot,  drinking  to  Moses,  whose  head  was 
turned  another  way,  my  son  replied, — “ Madam,  I thank 
you.”  Upon  which  the  old  gentleman,  winking  upon  the 
rest  of  the  company,  observed,  that  he  was  thinking  of  his 
mistress.  At  which  jest  I thought  the  two  Miss  Flam- 
boroughs  would  have  died  with  laughing.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  according  to  my  old  custom,  I requested 
that  the  table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  all  my  family  assembled  once  more  by  a cheerful 
fireside.  My  two  little  ones  sat  upon  each  knee,  the  rest 
of  the  company  by  their  partners.  I had  nothing  now  on 
this  side  of  the  grave  to  wish  for ; all  my  cares  were  over; 
my  pleasure  was  unspeakable.  It  now  only  remained  that 
my  gratitude  in  good  fortune  should  exceed  my  former 
submission  in  adversity. 


APPENDIX 


TO  THE  PEESENT  EDITION  OP  THE  ‘VICAE 
OP  WAKEPIELD.’ 

I.  ALLEGED  EXPUNGED  PASSAGES. 

The  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield’  was  no  doubt  hastily  finished  (see  ‘Life,’ 
p.  20,  ante^^  with  some  of  the  consequences  glanced  at  in  Goldsmith’s 
own  “Advertisement”  (p.  67),  and  our  introductory  note  (p.  66);  and 
some  stories  exist  telling  of  expunged  passages.  Two  such  passages 
were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell.  In  Boswell’s 
‘Life  of  Johnson’  (Bohn’s  edition,  v.  vii.  p.  247)  we  have  the  following, 
the  date  of  the  conversation  reported  being  March  26,  1779,  five  years 
after  Goldsmith’s  death : — “Johnson. — I remember  a passage  in  Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to 
expunge ; ‘ I do  not  love  a man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.’  Bos- 
well.— That  was  a fine  passage.  Johnson. — Yes,  Sir.  There  was 
another  fine  passage,  too,  which  he  struck  out : ‘ When  I was  a young 
man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I was  perpetually  starting 
new  propositions.  But  I soon  gave  this  over,  for  I found  that,  gene- 
rally, what  was  new  was  false.’  ” These  passages  did  not  appear  in  the 
first  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  tale.  If,  therefore,  Boswell’s  story  is  true, 
Johnson  must  have  seen  them  in  the  MS. ; whence  Goldsmith  must  have 
expunged  them.  A portion  of  the  second  of  the  above  cited  passages, 
however,  appears  still  in  the  narrative  of  George  Primrose,  ante^  p.  157, 
where  he  says : “I  therefore  dressed  up  three  paradoxes  with  some 
ingenuity.  They  were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new.”  Mrs.  Piozzi 
and  Dr.  Burney  to  some  extent  confirm  Boswell’s  story  so  far  as  this 
second  passage  is  concerned.  The  lady,  in  her  ‘ Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,’ 
1788,  p.  247,  says,  in  a letter  by  herself  to  the  Doctor  dated  June  24, 
1775: — “Croesus  promised  a reward,  you  remember,  for  him  who  should 
produce  a new  delight ; but  the  prize  was  never  obtained,  for  nothing 
that  was  new  proved  delightful ; and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  three  thousand  years 
afterwards,  found  out  that  whoever  did  a new  thing  did  a bad  thing,  and 
whoever  said  a new  thing  said  a false  thing.”  Dr.  Burney  said,  in  a 
signed  note  contributed  by  him  to  Malone’s  edition  of  Boswell : “ John- 
son told  Dr.  Burney  that  Goldsmith  said,  when  he  first  began  to  write 
he  determined  to  commit  to  paper  nothing  but  what  was  new;  but  he 
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afterwards  found  that  what  was  new  was  generally  false,  and  fiom  that 
time  was  no  longer  solicitous  about  novelty.”  (Bohn’s  Boswell,  v.  vii. 
p.  247).  Dr.  Burney,  indeed,  makes  an  autobiographical  anecdote  of 
Goldsmith’s  saying,  but  the  coincidence  otherwise  may  show  that  the 
form,  “ They  were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new,”  which  we  still 
have  in  the  tale,  as  the  words  of  George  Primrose — whose  narrative  is 
often  autobiographical  of  Goldsmith — had  an  earlier  form,  viz.,  that  which 
Johnson  said  had  been  expunged ; though  in  the  earlier  form,  perhaps, 
the  speech  was  given  to  the  Vicar  instead  of  to  his  son. 

II.  THE  ARCHDAL  STANZA  OF  THE  ‘‘BALLAD:”  p.  99. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  of  the  ‘ Vicar  ’ being  Goldsmith’s  own, 
chiefly  according  to  the  fifth  edition,  the  last  published  in  his  life-time, 
we  have  omitted  this  added  stanza  to  the  incidental  “ Ballad,”  or  version 
of  ‘ Edwin  and  Angelina,’  otherwise  ‘ The  Hermit.’  The  stanza  ranges, 
when  added  to  the  poem,  as  No.  XXX.,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“ And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale. 

He  carol’d  lays  of  love. 

His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale. 

And  music  to  the  grove.” 

In  our  edition  of  ‘ Edwin  and  Angelina  ’ in  the  Poems  (see  p.  28,  v.  ii.), 
we  have  given  this  stanza  the  place  now  usually  assigned  to  it,  and 
have  in  a note  explained  that  it  was  first  added  to  Goldsmith’  works  in 
Bishop  Percy’s  edition  of  1801,  the  MS.  having  been  given  to  the  Bishop 
by  Mr.  Archdal,  “ late  a member  of  the  Irish  parliament,”  as  Bishop 
Percy’s  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith  ’ says. 


III.  VARIATIONS  OF  TEXT,  ETC. 

Beside  that  pointed  out  at  p.  83  the  following  variations  in  the  early 
editions  may  be  noted  : — 

P.  89.  After  “ Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a question  or  twe 
from  the  ancients,  for  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed 
at : ” the  first  edition  has : — “ For  he  always  ascribed  to  his  wit  that 
laughter  which  was  lavished  at  his  simplicity.” 

P.  89.  “ Why  Mr.  Simpkins  got  the  ten  thousand  pound  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  we  sate  down  with  a blank.”  In  the  first  edition  this  reads. — 
“ Why  one  got  the,”  &c. ; and  is  followed  by  ; “ But  those,  I added,  who 
either  aim  at  husbands  greater  than  themselves,  or  at  the  ten  thousand 
pound  prize  have  been  fools  for  their  ridiculous  claims,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not.”  This  last  passage  seems  to  be  needed  still.  It  perhaps 
was  omitted  by  mere  accident.  It  adds  to  the  force  of  Dr.  Primrose’s 
reply  to  his  wife’s  “ argument,”  and  probably  contains  the  true  vexing 
“ damper”  which  brought  forth  the  immediately  following  “protest” by 
Mrs.  Primrose. 

P.  96.  For : “ The  vice  does  not  lie  in  assenting  to  the  proofs  they 
see,”  &c.,  the  first  edition  has : “ Like  corrupt  judges  on  a bench. 
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they  determine  riglit  on  that  part  of  the  evidence  they  hear ; but  they 
will  not  hear  all  the  evidence.  Thus,  my  son,  though  our  erroneous 
opinions,”  &c. 

P.  112.  Fudge  ! In  the  first  edition  this  word  only  occurs  in  the  clause, 
“and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  would  cry  out The 
repetition  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs  was  first  given  in  the 
second  edition.  Of  this  'wordi  fudge  / by-the-bye,  Todd,  in  his  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  after  explaining  that  it  is  “ an  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt,  usually  bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers,”  says, 
“ It  was  probably  introduced  in  Goldsmith’s  time,  and  is  now  common  in 
colloquial  language.”  Wheeler,  however,  gives  (“  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction  ”)  a quotation  of  the  word  as  occurring  in  a book  dated  1700. 

P.  131.  “ Thus,  my  children,”  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  runs  in  the 
first  edition : “ Thus,  my  children,  after  men  have  travelled  through  a 
few  stages  in  vice,  they  no  longer  continue  to  have  shame  at  doing  evil, 
and  shame  attends  only  upon  their  virtues.” 

P.  206.  “ I must  suffer,  &c.”  The  text  we  give  here  is  that  of  the  first 
edition.  The  fifth  ends  the  paragraph  : “ I must  suffer  j my  life  is 
forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it.” 

P.  207.  “ I fear  an  unpardonable  one.”  This  is  followed  in  the  first 
edition  by,  I have  sent  a challenge,  and  that  is  death  by  a late  Act  of 
Parliament.” 

As  accounting  for  some  errors  in  the  book  which  Goldsmith  might 
have  corrected  in  the  successive  editions,  but  did  not,  we  may  add  the 
following  from  the  Percy  memoir,  1801  : “ Dr.  Goldsmith,  speaking  to 
his  medical  friend,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  and  by  whose  com- 
munications we  have  been  greatly  obliged,  asked  him  his  opinion  of  this 
fascinating  performance,  p The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.’  ] ‘ I spoke  of  it,’ 

said  his  friend,  ‘ in  the  warm  terms  I thought  it  deserved,  pointing  out, 
however,  certain  parts  which  I wished,  had  he  had  more  time  for  the 
purpose,  had  been  altered  or  corrected.’  Goldsmith  concurred  with  me 
in  my  remarks,  but  added  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  time  it  had  not 
been  done,  as  Newbery  kept  it  by  him  in  manuscript  two  years  before  he 
published  it ; he  gave  me,  I think  he  said,  60^.  for  the  copy,  and  had  I 
made  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I should  not  have  had  a shilling 
more.” 


IV.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STORY  OF  THE  ‘ VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.’ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Goldsmith’s  idea  for  the  plot  of  the  ^ Vicar 
of  Wakefield’  first  took  form  in  the  paper  which  he  published  as  a 
Letter  in  the  British  Magazine,  and  which  purported  to  be  the  ‘ His- 
tory of  Miss  Stanton,’  and,  more  or  less,  a true  story.  This  short  tale  or 
sketch  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  for  July,  1760.  Goldsmith 
was  at  the  time  a regular  contributor  to  the  magazine,  and  indeed,  next  to 
Smollett,  he  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  writer,  if  even  he  did  not  hold 
some  editorial  post  upon  it.  This  latter  is  likely  enough,  as  he  was 
engaged  by  John  Newbery,  the  proprietor,  before  the  magazine’s  start, 
and  having  jnst  at  this  time  been  so  successful  in  writing  into  popularity 
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Newbery’s  other  venture,  the  Public  Ledger^  by  means  of  the  series  of 
“ Letters  ” afterwards  titled  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World,’  that  publisher 
must  have  had  full  confidence  in  his  abilities.  One  or  more  articles 
from  his  pen  are  traced  in  every  one  of  the  first  six  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  while  to  the  seventh  number,  July,  1760,  the  number  con- 
taining this  piece  upon  Miss  Stanton,”  he  is  believed  to  have  contributed 
no  less  than  four  articles.  It  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Prior,  we 
believe,  who  first  put  forth  the  idea  that  in  the  ‘ History  of  Miss  Stanton  ’ 
we  have,  as  Prior  phrases  it,  ‘‘  the  first  rude  germ  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.’” The  following  are  Prior’s  grounds  for  the  supposition,  as  he 
gives  them  in  his  ‘Life  of  Goldsmith/  1837,  vol.  i.  pp.  350-51  : — 

“ Among  the  supposed  contributions  of  Goldsmith  [to  the  British 
Magazine]^  but  less  certain  from  being  less  finished,  is  a tale  where  we 
find  something  like  the  first  rude  germ  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 
The  catastrophe  is,  indeed,  unnatural  and  abrupt,  obviously  hurried  to 
a conclusion,  and  written,  probably,  when  the  press  required  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  matter.  But  looking  to  the  scene,  which  is  laid  in 
the  north  of  England;  the  hero,  a clergyman;  his  hospitality;  his 
character  and  peculiarities,  ‘ sitting  by  the  wayside  to  welcome  the  pass- 
ing stranger,’  and  replying  to  their  news  by  some  parallel  instance  from 
antiquity,  or  anecdote  of  his  youth  ; circumstances  so  much  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  novel,  and  of  the  ‘ Deserted  Village ; ’ his  love  for  his 
daughter ; her  seduction ; the  character  and  description  of  the  seducer, 
for  whom  he  finds  the  Irish  name  of  Dawson ; the  grief  of  the  agonized 
father,  first  shown  in  threats,  and  then  the  recollection  that  his  sacred 
calling  precluded  him  having  recourse  to  violence  to  resent  the  injury  ; 
added  to  minute  circumstances  which  strike  the  attentive  reader;  all 
render  it  probable  that  this  formed  the  first  draught  of  a tale  which  we 
have  hitherto  known  only  in  its  perfect  state.  It  is  called  the  ‘ History 
of  Miss  Stanton.’  ” 

Some  agreement  of  this  theory  with  Cradock’s  assertion  that  the  scene 
of  the  ‘Vicar’  is  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire  (as  mentioned  at  p.  66)  will 
be  found  in  a note  to  No.  11  of  Goldsmith’s  Receipts,  with  the  ‘ Letters/ 
at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Prior  included  the  ‘ History  of 
Miss  Stanton  ’ in  the  edition  of  Goldsmith  which  accompanied  his  ‘ Life,’ 
and  we  also  give  it — again  collated  with  the  original  in  the  British 
Magazine — in  the  ‘ Later  Collected  Essays,  &c.’  of  our  fourth  volume. 


V.  GOLDSMITH’S  SECOND  NOVEL.— ‘ THE  HISTORY  OF 
FRANCIS  WILLS.’ 

It  seems  certain  that  Goldsmith  commenced  a second  novel.  Mrs. 
Gwyn,  formerly  Miss  Mary  Horneck,  whom  Goldsmith  was  wont  play- 
fully to  call  “ the  Jessamy  Bride,”  told  Northcote  as  much.  The 
latter  in  his  ‘Life  of  Reynolds/  1818,  v.  i.  p.  327,  says:  “I  have 
been  informed  by  the  lady  who  requested  a lock  of  his  [Goldsmith’s] 
hair  before  interment,  that  he  once  read  to  her  several  chapters  of  a 
novel  in  manuscript  which  he  had  in  contemplation;  but  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish,  now  irrecoverably  lost.”  And  Hazlitt,  in  his  ‘ Conver- 
sations of  Northcote/  1830,  p.  169,  reports  the  artist  as  saying,  that 
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Goldsmith  had  begun  another  novel,  of  which  he  read  the  first  chapter 
to  the  Miss  Hornecks  a little  before  his  death.”  Hazlitt  also  seems  to 
have  confirmed  Northcote’s  story  by  reference  to  Mrs.  Gwyn  herself,  the 
lady  having  lived  up  to  1840,  and  been  always  very  talkative  on  the 
subject  of  Goldsmith.  Prior  confirms  Mrs.  Gwyn’s  story  by  an  account 
which  he  had  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  successor  of  Francis 
Newbery  in  the  publishing  business  and  “Juvenile  Library”  of  St, 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  At  p.  417,  vol.  ii.,  of  his  ‘Life  of  Goldsmith’ 
Mr.  Prior  gave  the  following  as  the  substance  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
statement : — 

“Being  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  in  1771-1772,  Goldsmith  had 
at  various  periods  obtained  the  advance  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
from  Newbery  [Francis],  under  the  engagement  of  writing  a novel,  which 
after  the  success  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield’  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  speculations.  Considerable  delay  took  place  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  undertaking,  and  when  at  length  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
the  bookseller,  it  proved  to  be  in  great  measure  the  plot  of  the  ‘ Good- 
Natured  Man,’  turned  into  a tale.  Objections  being  taken  to  this,  the 
manuscript  was  returned.  Goldsmith  declared  himself  unable  or  un- 
willing to  write  another,  but  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  now  pressingly 
demanded,  said  he  should  require  time  to  look  round  for  means  of  raising 
the  money,  unless  Mr.  Newbery  chose  to  take  the  chance  of  a play 
coming  forward  at  Covent  Garden.  ‘ And  yet,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Frank,’  added  the  candid  poet,  in  making  the  proposal,  ‘ there  are  great 
doubts  of  its  success.’  Newbery  accepted  the  offer,  doubtful  of  being 
otherwise  repaid,  and  the  popularity  of  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’ gained, 
according  to  the  recollection  of  the  narrator,  above  three  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  sum  advanced  to  the  author.”  Prior  adds,  that  the  novel 
thus  rejected  by  Newbery  was  the  same  as  that  read  in  the  Bunbury 
family,  and  that  “ one  of  the  ladies”  present  at  the  latter  reading  said  the 
novel  was  “ taken  from  the  comedy,”  i.e.,  from  the  ‘ Good-Natured  Man.’ 
He  concludes,  “What  became  of  the  MS.,  or  the  name  given  to  it,  is 
unknown.” 

Southey,  we  believe,  first  drew  attention  to  the  ‘ History  of  Francis 
Wills.’  In  his  ‘ Omniana,’  1812  (which,  however,  was  partly  written 
by  S.  T.  Coleridge),  p.  296,  he  gave  the  following  brief  notification : “ A 
fraud  has  been  practised  in  France  upon  Goldsmith’s  reputation.  At 
the  end  of  a volume  which  bears  date  1774,  is  the  following  title  in  a list  of 
new  books : — Histoire  de  Frangois  Wills,  oio  le  Triomjphe  de  la  Bienfaisance, 
jpar  r Auteur  du  Ministre  de  Wakefield.  Traduction  de  V Anglois.^'^  There 
is  a copy  of  this  French  publication  in  the  British  Museum,  though 
it  bears  date  1773,  the  year  before  Goldsmith  died;  and  in  the  same 
library  we  have  found  an  English,  though  not  an  English  printed, 
version  of  it.  The  title  page  of  the  French  book  runs  ; — “ Histoire  de 
Fran9ois  Wills,  ou  le  Triomphe,”  &c.,  as  in  the  above  extract  from 
Southey,  with  : — “ T.  Partie,”  on  the  first  volume,  and  for  imprint : — 
“ A Amsterdam,  chez  D.  J.  Changuion.  A Rotterdam.  Chez  H. 
Breman.  Bennet  and  Hake.  MDCCLXXIIT.”  The  title  of  the  English 
version  is  as  follows  : — “ The  Triumph  of  Benevolence ; or  the  Histor/ 
of  Francis  Wills.  In  two  volumes.  Upsala,  Printed  for  John  Fred, 
Edman,  Printer  to  the  Royal  Academy,  1799.”  The  two  are  un- 
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doubtedly  the  same  work,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  French  edition  is  a translation  of  the  English,  or  the  English  a trans- 
lation of  the  French.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  French 
version  came  from  the  English,  or  rather  from  an  earlier  print  of  this 
Upsala  English  edition,  the  fact  would  not  prove  the  latter  to  be  Gold- 
smith’s lost  novel.^  Prior,  citing  Southey’s  discovery  of  the  ‘ Histoire 
de  Francois  Wills,’  and  writing,  perhaps,  without  having  seen  that 
work,  says : It  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  novel  of  which 
we  are  told  [in  the  above  accounts  by  Mrs.  Gwyn  and  Mr.  Harris]  ; and 
that  the  author  considering  it  too  indifferent  to  acknowledge,  or  more 
probably  leaving  it  incomplete,  the  conclusion  may  have  been  added  by 
another.” 

But  a later,  and  more  weighty,  judgment  probably  settles  this  ques- 
tion of  identity,  at  the  same  time  confirming  Southey’s  forty-years  before 
expressed  opinion  that  the  ‘Histoire  de  Fran9ois  Wills’  is  a literary 
“ fraud.”  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  writing  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Forster 
(see  the  latter’s  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  1854,  v.  ii.  pp.  338,  339),  says : — 
“ I read  that  History  of  Francis  Wills,  or  the  Triiimjph  of  Benevolence, 
some  twenty  years  ago  : a miserable,  two  volume,  twaddling  story  of  a 
sort  of  orphan,  i.e.  Wills — whom  his  maiden  aunt, — i.e.  Benevolence 
Triumphant, — brings  up  against  the  opposition  of  her  kindred ; he 
proving  a scapegrace,  and  she  gracious  to  . . not  the  end;  for  at 
the  decline  of  her  life,  and  a good  way  in  the  second  volume.  Bene- 
volence marries  some  stingy  Scotch  Captain  Macsomething,  and  in- 
stantly turns  as  stingy  as  he,  or  worse — dissecting  the  flints  he  only 
skinned — till  the  very  last  of  all,  of  the  life  and  volume  together,  when 
Benevolence  does  indeed  triumph,  in  her  return  to  the  old  way.  So  the 
poor  author  intended,  whereas,  you  see,  the  devil  and  Captain  Mac  so 
managed  that  Malevolence  triumphed  with  a vengeance,  in  giving  the 
paternity  of  the  book  to  Goldsmith  ! ” 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Goldsmith’s  second  novel,  whether 
finished  or  unfinished,  and  most  likely  it  was  never  finished,  is,  so  far, 
among  the  lost  things  in  literature. — Ed. 


^ The  fact  that  the  English  version  above  mentioned  is  dated  later 
than  the  French  is  to  some  extent  against  the  theory  that  the  latter  was 
translated  from  the  former.  But  we  have  noticed  a difference  in  the 
opening  of  the  English  edition  which  points  the  other  way — that  is, 
points  to  the  priority  of  the  English  edition,  or  its  original.  In  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  chapter  of  the  IJpsala  English  edition  above  mentioned, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Arthur  Murphy  and  his  Grafs  Inn  Journal  (which 
certainly  is  something  Goldsmith-like),  but  for  this  the  French  edition 
has  no  corresponding  equivalent.  The  absence,  too,  from  the  title  of  the 
English  edition  of  all  mention  of  the  author  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’ 
is  noteworthy.  Perhaps  the  original  of  the  Upsala  printed  edition  was 
a veritable  English  work  till  the  translator  of  the  French  edition  made 
it  a “ fraud  ” by  putting  on  the  title  “ par  1’ Auteur  du  Ministre  de 
Wakefield.’”— Ed. 
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[Goldsmith’s  ‘Essays’  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  either  sepa- 
rately, or  in  the  same  volume  with  his  ‘ Poems.’  Some  of  these  Essays 
were  collected  from  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World,’  and  the  ‘ Bee,’  and 
in  the  present  edition  these  have  been  restored  to  their  place  in  the 
works  to  which  they  properly  belong.^  Most  of  them  were  contributed 
to  the  British  Magazine  (of  which  Smollett  was  then  editor),  and  other 
periodical  publications,  with  which  Goldsmith  had  no  more  special  con- 
nection. They  were  written  between  the  year  1758,  when  the  author 
first  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  1765,  when  they  were  published 
in  a collected  form. — B. 

The  first  edition  was  published  by  “ W.  Griffin,  in  Fetter  Lane,” 
1765.  This  contained  twenty-seven  essays,  and  was  in  12mo.  Its  title 
was  ‘ Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Collecta  revirescunt.’  The  second 
edition  appeared  in  1766,  with  the  title  slightly  altered,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  and  the  publisher’s  address  showing  that  he  had  removed 
to  “Catherine  Street.”  This  was  the  first  edition  “corrected,”  and 
having  two  more  essays,  viz.,  the  essay  “ Written  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Coronation  ” and  that  “ To  the  Printer.”  This  edition  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  issued  in  the  author’s  lifetime,  and  to  it,  accordingly, 
we  have,  in  the  main,  gone  for  our  text.  Two  other  editions  appeared 
in  1775,  the  year  after  Goldsmith’s  death,  one  by  W.  Griffin,  the  original 
publisher,  and  the  other  by  Rivingtons.  We  give  in  the  present  edition 
the  essays  afterwards  collected  by  Percy,  but  have  separated  these  from 
the  author’s  own  collection. — Ed.] 

^ The  Essays  of  the  1766  edition,  now  given  in  their  original ‘places^ 
are : — 
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I.  Introductory  . . .see 
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THE  PEBFACE. 

[By  Goldsmith.] 


The  following  Essays  have  already  appeared  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  publications.  The  pamphlets  in 
which  they  were  inserted  being  generally  unsuccessful, 
these  shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the  book- 
seller’s aims,  or  extending  the  writer’s  reputation.  The 
public  were  too  strenuously  employed  with  their  own  follies 
to  be  assiduous  in  estimating  mine ; so  that  many  of  my 
best  attempts  in  this  way  have  fallen  victims  to  the  tran- 
sient topic  of  the  times — the  Ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  or  the 
siege  of  Ticonderago. 

But  though  they  have  past  pretty  silently  into  the 
world,  I can  by  no  means  complain  of  their  circulation. 
The  magazines  and  papers  of  the  day  have  indeed  been 
liberal  enough  in  this  respect.  Most  of  these  Essays  have 
been  regularly  reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging 
compilation.  If  there  be  a pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I 
have  seen  some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted, 
and  claimed  by  different  parents  as  their  own.  I have 
seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  and 
signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philantos,  Phila- 
lethes,  Philalutheros,  and  Philanthropos.^  These  gentle- 
men have  kindly  stood  sponsors  to  my  productions,  and, 
to  flatter  me  more,  have  always  taken  my  errors  on  them- 
selves.^ 

^ See  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  ch.  xx.  ante^  p.  159. — Ed. 

^ So  in  the  second  edition.  The  first  has — ‘^past  them  as  their  own.’^ 
— Ed. 
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It  is  time,  however,  at  last,  to  vindicate  my  claims  ; and 
as  these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as  they  call  themselves^ 
have  partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me  now  try 
if  I cannot  live  a little  upon  myself.  I would  desire,  in 
this  case,  to  imitate  the  fat  man  whom  I have  somewhere 
read  of  in  a shipwreck,  who,  when  the  sailors,  pressed  by 
famine,  were  taking  slices  from  his  posteriors  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  insisted,  with  great  justice,  on  having  the 
first  cut  for  himself. 

Yet,  after  all,  I cannot  be  angry  with  any  who  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  think  that  whatever  I write  is 
worth  reprinting,  particularly  when  I consider  how  great 
a majority  will  think  it  scarce  worth  reading.  Trifling 
and  superficial  are  terms  of  reproach  that  are  easily  ob- 
jected, and  that  carry  an  air  of  penetration  in  the  observer* 
These  faults  have  been  objected  to  the  following  Essays ; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  in  some  measure,  that  the  charge 
is  true.  However,  I could  have  made  them  more  meta- 
physical, had  I thought  fit ; but  I would  ask,  whether,  in 
a short  Essay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  superficial  ? Be- 
fore we  have  prepared  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  a subject 
in  the  usual  forms,  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  our 
scanty  page,  and  thus  lose  the  honours  of  a victory  by  too 
tedious  a preparation  for  the  combat. 

There  is  another  fault  in  this  collection  of  trifles,  which, 
I fear,  will  not  be  so  easily  pardoned.  It  will  be  alleged, 
that  the  humour  of  them  (if  any  be  found)  is  stale  and 
hackneyed.  This  may  be  true  enough,  as  matters  now 
stand ; but  I may  with  great  truth  assert,  that  the  humour 
was  new  when  I wrote  it.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  many 
of  the  topics,  which  were  first  started  here,  have  been 
hunted  down,  and  many  of  the  thoughts  blown  upon.  In 
fact,  these  Essays  were  considered  as  quietly  laid  in  the 
grave  of  oblivion  ; and  our  modern  compilers,  like  sextons 
and  executioners,  think  it  their  undoubted  right  to  pillage 
the  dead. 

However,  whatever  right  I have  to  complain  of  the 
public,  they  can,  as  yet,  have  no  just  reason  to  complain 
of  me.  If  I have  written  dull  Essays,  they  have  hitherto 
treated  them  as  dull  Essays.  Thus  far  we  are  at  least 
upon  par,  and  until  they  think  fit  to  make  me  their  humble 
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debtor  by  praise,  I am  resolved  not  to  lose  a single  inch  of 
my  self-importance.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
establish  a credit  amongst  them,  it  will  perhaps  be  wiser 
to  apply  to  some  more  distant  correspondent ; and  as  my 
drafts  are  in  some  danger  of  being  protested  at  home,  it 
may  not  be  imprudent,  upon  this  occasion,  to  draw  my 
bills  upon  Posterity. — Mr.  Posterity,^ — Sir, — Nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years  after  sight  hereof,  pay  the 
bearer,  or  order,  a thousand  pounds  worth  of  praise,  free 
from  all  deductions  whatsoever,  it  being  a commodity  that 
will  then  be  very  serviceable  to  him,  and  place  it  to  the 
account  of,  &c. 

^ This  last  paragraph  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  but  was  not  in 
the  second.  It  re-appeared  in  the  third  (Griffin,  1775,  after  the  author’s 
death),  and  has  generally  been  given  since. — Ed. 
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ESSAY  I.i 

A DESCRIPTION  OP  VARIOUS  CLUBS  ^ 

I REMEMBER  to  havG  read  in  some  philosopher  (I  believe 
in  Tom  Brown’s  works),  that,  let  a man’s  character,  senti- 
ments, or  complexion,  be  what  they  will,  he  can  find  com- 
pany in  London  to  match  them.  If  he  be  splenetic,  he 
may  every  day  meet  companions  on  the  seats  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  with  whose  groans  he  may  mix  his  own,  and  patheti- 
cally talk  of  the  weather.  If  he  be  passionate,  he  may 
vent  his  rage  among  the  old  orators  at  Slaughter’s  Coffee- 
house,^ and  damn  the  nation,  because  it  keeps  him  from 
starving.  If  he  be  phlegmatic,  he  may  sit  in  silence  at 
the  Humdrum  Club  in  Ivy  Lane ; and,  if  actually  mad, 
he  may  find  very  good  company  in  Moorfields,  either  at 

^ This  is  Essay  IV.  in  the  author’s  collection,  1766.  Those  essays 
previously  given  in  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World  ’ and  ^ Bee  ’ we  here  omit 
(see  Introduction,  p.  242),  though  we  give  running  numbers  to  those 
that  remain.  The  contents  headings  are  the  work  of  Goldsmith’s  various 
editors.  The  volumes  of  1765-6,  as  issued  by  Goldsmith  himself,  have, 
merely  the  headings  “ Essay  I.,”  “ Essay  II.,”  and  so  on. — Ed. 

^ This  essay  first  appeared  in  the  Busy  Body  (Oct.  13,  1759),  a paper 
of  the  Spectator  kind,  which  some  think  was  edited  by  Goldsmith’s  un- 
fortunate friend  Purdon,  and  which  lived  through  twelve  numbers  only. 
In  this  paper  the  essay  was  superscribed  “ To  the  Busy  Body^'  and 
addressed,  Sir.”  The  passages  we  put  in  brackets  were  omitted  by 
Goldsmith  when  he  collected  his  essays  in  1765.  The  description  of  the 
‘‘  Harmonical  Society,”  however,  was  an  addition  to  the  1765  republica- 
tion.— Ed. 

^ Formerly  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  on  the  site  of  Trafalgar  Square. — 
Ed. 
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Bedlam  or  the  Foundery/  ready  to  cultivate  a nearer 
acquaintance. 

But,  although  such  as  have  a knowledge  of  the  town, 
may  easily  class  themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to 
their  own,  a countryman,  who  comes  to  live  in  London, 
finds  nothing  more  difficult.  With  regard  to  myself,  none 
ever  tried  with  more  assiduity,  or  came  off  with  such  in- 
different  success.  I spent  a whole  season  in  the  search ; 
during  which  time  my  name  has  been  enrolled  in  societies, 
lodges,  convocations,  and  meetings  without  number.  To 
some  I was  introduced  by  a friend,  to  others  invited  by  an 
advertisement : to  these  I introduced  myself,  and  to  those 
I changed  my  name  to  gain  admittance.  In  short,  no 
coquette  was  ever  more  solicitous  to  match  her  ribands  to 
her  complexion,  than  I to  suit  my  club  to  my  temper  ; for 
I was  too  obstinate  to  bring  my  temper  to  conform  to  it. 

[All  my  assiduity,  however,  proved  fruitless ; the  plea- 
sures of  one  club,  I found,  consisted  in  arguing  only ; of 
another  in  singing ; of  a third  in  sotting ; and  of  a fourth 
in  silence.  Instead  of  finding  them  as  I expected,  the 
seats  of  festivity,  relaxation,  and  good  nature,  I was  [at] 
once  induced  to  regard  them  as  the  pests  of  society,  and 
that  the  members  convened,  purely  to  show  who  could  be 
most  disagreeable.] 

The  first  club  I entered,  upon  coming  to  town,  was  that 
of  the  Choice  Spirits.  The  name  was  entirely  suited  to 
my  taste, — I was  a lover  of  mirth,  good-humour,  and  even 
sometimes  of  fun,  from  my  childhood.  [All  this  I was 
promised  by  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  and 
this  I was  determined  to  visit.] 

As  no  other  passport  was  requisite  but  the  payment  of 
two  shillings  at  the  door,  I introduced  myself  without 
farther  ceremony  to  the  members,  who  were  already  as- 
sembled, and  had  for  some  time  begun  upon  business. 
The  Grand,  with  a mallet  in  his  hand,  presided  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  I could  not  avoid,  upon  my  entrance,  making 
use  of  all  my  skill  in  physiognomy,  in  order  to  discover 
that  superiority  of  genius  in  men  who  had  taken  a title  so 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  I expected  to  see  the 

* Bethlehem  Hospital  stood  on  the  site  of  Finsbury  Circus ; and  the 
Foundry  was  the  Methodist  meeting-place  close  by. — Ed. 
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lines  of  every  face  marked  with  strong  thinking;  hut 
though  I had  some  skill  in  this  science,  I could  for  my  life 
discover  nothing  hut  a pert  simper,  fat,  or  profound 
stupidity. 

My  speculations  were  soon  interrupted  hy  the  Grand, 
who  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  for  a song.  I was 
upon  this  whispered  hy  one  of  the  company  who  sat  next 
me,  that  I should  now  see  something  touched  off  to  a 
nicety,  for  Mr.  Spriggins  was  going  to  give  us  Mad  Tom 
in  all  its  glory.  Mr.  Spriggins  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself ; for  as  he  was  to  act  a madman  and  a king,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  the  part  properly  without  a 
crown  and  chains.  His  excuses  were  over-ruled  hy  a great 
majority,  and  with  much  vociferation.  The  president 
ordered  up  the  jack-chain,  and  instead  of  a crown,  our  per- 
former covered  his  hrows  with  an  inverted  [pewter]  jordan. 
After  he  had  rattled  his  chain  and  shook  his  head,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  whole  company,  he  began  his  song. 
As  I have  heard  few  young  fellows  offer  to  sing  in  com- 
pany that  did  not  expose  themselves,  it  was  no  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  to  find  Mr.  Spriggins  among  the  num- 
ber ; however,  not  to  seem  an  odd  fish,  I rose  from  my 
seat  in  rapture,  cried  out,  “ Bravo  ! Encore  ! ” and  slapped 
the  table  as  loud  as  any  of  the  rest. 

The  gentleman  who  sat  next  me  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  my  taste  and  the  ardour  of  my  approbation;  and 
whispering,  told  me  that  I had  suffered  an  immense  loss, 
for  had  I come  a few  minutes  sooner,  I might  have  heard 
Gee-ho  Dobbin,  sung  in  a tip-top  manner,  by  the  pimple- 
nosed spirit  at  the  president’s  right  elbow ; but  [having 
but  one  song,]  he  was  evaporated  before  I came. 

As  I was  expressing  my  uneasiness  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, I found  the  attention  of  the  company  employed 
upon  a fat  figure,  who,  with  a voice  more  rough  than  the 
Staffordshire  giant’s,  was  giving  us  the  “ Softly  sweet  in 
Lydian  measure,”  of  Alexander’s  Feast.  After  a short 
pause  of  admiration,  to  this  succeeded  a Welsh  dialogue, 
with  the  humours  of  Teague  and  Taffy ; after  that  came 
on  “ Old  Jackson,”  with  a story  between  every  stanza : 
next  was  sung  the  “ Dust  Cart,”  and  then  “ Solomon’s 
Song.”  The  glass  began  now  to  circulate  pretty  freely  ; 
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those  who  were  silent  when  sober,  would  now  be  heard  in 
their  turn  ; every  man  had  his  song,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  heard  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest ; 
[one  entreated  the  attention  of  the  company  while  he  took 
off  Mr.  Lowe;]  one  begged  to  be  heard  while  he  gave 
‘‘  Death  and  the  Lady  ” in  high  taste ; another  sang  to  a 
plate  which  he  kept  trundling  on  the  edges.  Nothing  was 
now  heard  but  singing;  voice  rose  above  voice,  till  the 
whole  became  one  universal  shout,  when  the  landlord  came 
to  acquaint  the  company  that  the  reckoning  was  drunk 
out.  Rabelais  calls  the  moments  in  which  a reckoning  is 
mentioned,  the  most  melancholy  of  our  lives  [,  and  such 
I now  actually  found  them]  : never  was  so  much  noise  so 
quickly  quelled,  as  by  this  short  but  pathetic  oration  of 
our  landlord.  “ Drunk  out ! ” was  echoed  in  a tone  of 
discontent  round  the  table : “ Drunk  out  already ! ” that 
was  very  odd  ! that  so  much  punch  could  be  drunk  out 
already — impossible!  The  landlord,  however,  seeming 
resolved  not  to  retreat  from  his  first  assurances,  the 
company  was  dissolved,  and  a president  chosen  for  the 
night  ensuing. 

[You  cannot.  Sir,  be  at  a loss,  whether  I relished  such 
extatic  nonsense.  To  be  sincere,  I retired  home  heartily 
fatigued,  and  resolved  never  more  to  frequent  a nest  of 
dunces,  who  had  neither  variety  to  supply  future  enter- 
tainment, nor  skill  to  enjoy  the  present.] 

A friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I was  complaining  some 
time  after  of  the  entertainment  I have  been  describing, 
proposed  to  bring  me  to  the  club  that  he  frequented,  which 
he  fancied  would  suit  the  gravity  of  my  temper  exactly. 
“We  have  at  the  Muzzy  Club,”  says  he,  “ no  riotous 
mirth,  nor  awkward  ribaldry ; no  confusion,  or  bawling ; 
all  is  conducted  with  wisdom  and  decency : besides,  some 
of  our  members  are  worth  forty  thousand  pounds — men  of 
prudence  and  foresight  every  one  of  them : these  are  the 
proper  acquaintance,  and  to  such  I will  to-night  introduce 
you.”  I was  charmed  at  the  proposal : to  be  acquainted 
with  men  worth  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  talk  wis- 
dom the  whole  night,  were  offers  that  threw  me  into 
rapture. 

At  seven  o’clock  I was  accordingly  introduced  by  my 
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friend,  not  indeed  to  the  company — for  though  I made  my 
best  bow,  they  seemed  insensible  of  my  approach — but  to 
the  table  at  which  they  were  sitting.  Upon  my  entering 
the  room,  I could  not  avoid  feeling  a secret  veneration,  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  me : the  members  kept  a 
profound  silence,  each  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
pewter  pot  in  his  hand,  [grave  as  if  seated  in  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,]  and  with  faces  that  might  easily  be  con- 
strued into  absolute  wisdom  [,  or  profound  dullness]. 
Happy  society ! thought  I to  myself,  where  the  members 
think  before  they  speak,  deliver  nothing  rashly,  but  convey 
their  thoughts  to  each  other  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
matured  by  reflection  [;  this,  this  is  the  place  to  learn 
wisdom]  ! 

In  this  pleasing  speculation  I continued  a full  half  hour, 
expecting  each  moment  that  somebody  would  begin  to  open 
his  mouth  : every  time  the  pipe  was  laid  down,  I expected 
it  was  to  speak ; but  it  was  only  to  spit.  At  length,  re- 
solving to  break  the  charm  myself,  and  overcome  their 
extreme  diffidence— for  to  this  I imputed  their  silence — I 
rubbed  my  hands,  and,  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  ob- 
served that  the  nights  began  to  grow  a little  coolish  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  This,  as  it  was  directed  to  none  of  the  com- 
pany in  particular,  none  thought  himself  obliged  to  answer; 
wherefore  I continued  still  to  rub  my  hands  and  look  wise. 
My  next  effort  was  addressed  to  a gentleman  who  sat  next 
me  ; to  whom  I observed,  that  the  beer  was  extremely 
good  [,  entire  butt,  I presume]  : my  neighbour  made  no 
reply,  but  by  a large  puff  of  tobacco-smoke. 

I now  began  to  be  uneasy  in  this  dumb  society,’  till  one 
of  them  a little  relieved  me,  by  observing,  that  bread  had 
not  risen  these  three  weeks.  ‘‘Ay,’’  says  another,  still 
keeping  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ‘‘  that  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a pleasant  story  about  that — hem — very  well ; you  must 
know — but,  before  I begin — Sir,  my  service  to  you — where 
was  I?”  [I  now  found  out  my  companions,  and  that 
what  I had  before  taken  for  sense  was  only  stupidity. 
Such  men  come  into  society  merely  to  doze  and  swill ; 
almost  as  destitute  of  perception  as  an  oyster,  which 

^ The  Busy  Body  edition  reads — I now  looked  upon  my  company  as 
so  many  disciples  of  Pythagoras.” — Ed. 
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instinct  teaches  to  open  its  month  at  the  influx  of  the  tide, 
they  lead  a life  very  little  above  vegetation : wherefore, 
snatching  up  my  hat,  I walked  away  without  ceremony  ; 
my  departure  being  as  little  regarded  as  my  introduc- 
tion.] 

My  next  club  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Harmonical 
Society ; probably  from  that  love  of  order  and  friendship 
which  every  person  commends  in  institutions  of  this  nature. 
The  landlord  was  himself  founder.  The  money  spent  is 
fourpence  each ; and  they  sometimes  whip  for  a double 
reckoning.  To  this  club  few  recommendations  are  requi- 
site, except  the  introductory  fourpence,  and  my  landlord’s 
good  word,  which,  as  he  gains  by  it,  he  never  refuses. 

We  all  here  talked  and  behaved  as  every  body  else 
usually  does  on  his  club  night ; we  discussed  the  topic  of 
the  day  ; drank  each  other’s  healths  ; snuffed  the  candles 
with  our  fingers  ; and  filled  our  pipes  from  the  same  plate 
of  tobacco.  The  company  saluted  each  other  in  the 
common  manner  : Mr.  Bellows- mender  hoped  Mr.  Curry- 
comb-maker had  not  caught  cold  going  home  the  last  club 
night ; and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  hoping  that 
young  Master  Bellows-mender  had  got  well  again  of  the 
chin-cough.  Dr.  Twist  told  us  a story  of  a parliament- 
man,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  ; while  the 
bug-man,  at  the  same  time,  was  telling  a better  story  of  a 
noble  lord  with  whom  he  could  do  any  thing.  A gentle- 
man in  a black  wig  and  leather  breeches,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  was  engaged  in  a long  narrative  of  the  Grhost 
in  Cock  Lane ; ^ he  had  read  it  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
and  was  telling  it  to  some  that  sat  next  him,  who  could 

^ Goldsmith  here  alludes  to  an  imposture,  which  made  a considerable 
noise  in  London  in  the  year  1762.  It  was  contrived  by  one  Parsons, 
clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a child,  his 
daughter,  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  to  impose  upon  several  very 
respectable  persons,  and  to  obtain  general  credit  among  the  common 
people.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a conspiracy  against  the 
character  and  life  of  a gentleman,  who  had  been  accused  by  the  supposed 
ghost  of  murder.  Parsons  was  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  His  wife  and  another  woman  were  also 
punished  with  imprisonment.  This  story  gave  occasion  to  Churchill’s 
poem,  ‘ The  Ghost.’ — B.  [The  imposture  also  gave  rise  to  Goldsmith’s 
own  pamphlet,  ‘The  Mystery  Kevealed,’  &c.,  which  we  republish  in 
our  second  volume,  p.  457. — Ed.] 
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not  read.  Near  him,  Mr.  Dibbins  was  disputing  on  the 
old  subject  of  religion  with  a Jew  pedlar,  over  the  table, 
while  the  president  vainly  knocked  down  Mr.  Leathersides 
for  a song.  Besides  the  combinations  of  these  voices, 
which  I could  hear  altogether,  and  which  formed  an  upper 
part  to  the  concert,  there  were  several  others  playing  under 
parts  by  themselves,  and  endeavouring  to  fasten  on  some 
luckless  neighbour’s  ear,  who  was  himself  bent  upon  the 
same  design  against  some  other. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  speech  of  a corporation,  and 
this  induced  me  to  transcribe  a speech  of  this  club,  taken 
in  short-hand,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  spoken  by  every 
member  of  the  company.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  man  who  told  of  the  ghost  had  the  loudest  voice, 
and  the  longest  story  to  tell,  so  that  his  continuing  narra- 
tive filled  every  chasm  in  the  conversation. 

“ So,  Sir,  d’ye  perceive  me  ? the  ghost  giving  three 
loud  raps  at  the  bed-post — Says  my  lord  to  me,  my  dear 
Smokeum,  you  know  there  is  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the 
yearth  for  whom  I have  so  high — a damnable  false  here- 
tical opinion  of  all  sound  doctrine  and  good  learning  ; for 
I’ll  tell  it  aloud,  and  spare  not,  that — Silence  for  a song ! 
Mr.  Leathersides  for  a song — ‘ As  I was  a-walking  upon 
the  highway,  I met  a young  damsel  ’ — Then,  what  brings 
you  here  ? says  the  parson  to  the  ghost — Sanconiathon, 
Manetho,  and  Berosus^ — the  whole  way  from  Islington- 
turnpike  to  Dog-house  bar — Dam — As  for  Abel  Drugger, 
Sir,  he’s  damn’d  low  in  it;  my  ’prentice  boy  has  more  of 
the  gentleman  than  he — For  murder  will  out  one  time  or 
another;  and  none  but  a ghost,  you  know,  gentlemen, 

can Damme,  if  I don’t;  for  my  friend,  whom  you 

know,  gentlemen,  and  who  is  a parliament-man,  a man  of 
consequence,  a dear  honest  creature,  to  be  sure  ; we  were 
laughing  last  night  at — Death  and  damnation  upon  all 
his  posterity,  by  simply  barely  tasting — Sour  grapes,  as 
the  fox  said  once  when  he  could  not  reach  them  : and  I’ll, 
I’ll  tell  you  a story  about  that,  that  will  make  you  burst 

^ This  is  the  first  appearance  in  Goldsmith  of  this  amusing  trio  (as 
we  have  come  to  regard  them).  For  other  appearances  see  the  ‘ Vicar 
of  Wakefield,’  chap,  xiv.,  &c.,  and  the  Preface  to  the  ‘ History  of  tlie 
World  ’ in  our  vol.  v. — Ed. 
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your  sides  witli  laughing : a fox  once — Will  nobody  listen 
to  the  song  ? — ^ As  I was  a- walking  upon  the  higWay,  I 
met  a young  damsel  both  buxom  and  gay,’ — No  ghost, 
gentlemen,  can  be  murdered  ; nor  did  I ever  hear  but  of 
one  ghost  killed  in  all  my  life,  and  that  was  stabbed  in 
the  belly  with  a — My  blood  and  soul  if  I don’t — Mr. 
Bellows-mender,  I have  the  honour  of  drinking  your  very 
good  health — Blast  me  if  I do — dam — blood — bugs — ^fire 
— whiz — ^blid — tit — rat — trip  ” The  rest  all  riot,  non- 

sense, and  rapid  confusion.^ 

Were  I to  be  angry  at  men  for  being  fools,  I could 
here  find  ample  room  for  declamation  ; but,  alas  ! I have 
been  a fool  myself ; and  why  should  I be  angry  with 
them  for  being  something  so  natural  to  every  child  of 
humanity  ? 

Fatigued  with  this  society,  I was  introduced  the  follow- 
ing night  to  a club  of  fashion.  On  taking  my  place,  I 
found  the  conversation  sufficiently  easy,  and  tolerably 
good-natured : for  my  Lord  and  Sir  Paul  were  not  yet 
arrived.  I now  thought  myself  completely  fitted,  and  re- 
solving to  seek  no  farther,  determined  to  take  up  my  re- 
sidence here  for  the  winter ; while  my  temper  began  to 
open  insensibly  to  the  cheerfulness  I saw  diffused  on  every 
face  in  the  room : but  the  delusion  soon  vanished,  when 
the  waiter  came  to  apprise  us  that  his  lordship  and  Sir 
Paul  were  just  arrived. 

From  this  moment  all  our  felicity  was  at  an  end ; our 
new  guests  bustled  into  the  room,  and  took  their  seats  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Adieu,  now,  all  confidence  ; every 
creature  strove  who  should  most  recommend  himself  to 
our  members  of  distinction.  Each  seemed  quite  regardless 
of  pleasing  any  but  our  new  guests;  and  what  before 
wore  the  appearance  of  friendship,  was  now  turned  into 
rivalry. 

Yet  I could  not  observe  that,  amidst  all  this  flattery  and 
obsequious  attention,  our  great  men  took  any  notice  of  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Their  whole  discourse  was  addressed 
to  each  other.  Sir  Paul  told  his  lordship  a long  story  of 
Moravia  the  Jew ; and  his  lordship  gave  Sir  Paul  a very 

^ “ The  rest,’’  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  is  omitted  in  the 
second  edition. — Ed. 
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long  account  of  liis  new  method  of  managing  silk-worms  : 
he  led  him,  and  consequently  the  rest  of  the  company, 
through  all  the  stages  of  feeding,  sunning,  and  hatching ; 
with  an  episode  on  mulberry-trees,  a digression  upon  grass- 
seeds,  and  a long  parenthesis  about  his  new  postillion.  In 
this  manner  we  travelled  on,  wishing  every  story  to  be  the 
last ; but  all  in  vain  : 

Hills  over  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arose.* 

[The  story  had  now  continued  for  an  hour,  and,  as  I 
saw  no  appearance  of  its  ending,  I stole  away  just  when 
his  lordship  was  getting  his  worms  into  full  spin.  Though 
I was  heartily  surfeited  with  quality,  I could  not  help 
pitying  those  men  who  are  willing  to  give  up  liberty  and 
ease  for  the  insipid  satisfaction  of  being  thought  to  live 
among  the  great,  and  who  at  last  become  insupportable  to 
their  equals  by  affecting  the  manners  of  company  in  which 
they  are  despised.] 

The  last  club  in  which  I was  enrolled  a member,  was  a 
society  of  moral  philosophers,  as  they  called  themselves, 
who  assembled  twice  a- week,  in  order  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  present  mode  of  religion,  and  establish  a new  one  in 
its  stead. 

[As  the  vicar  and  I had  long  been  at  variance  in  the 
country,  I had  always  a propensity  to  doubt  of  religion.  I 
expected,  therefore,  to  have  my  doubts  confirmed  into 
certainty,  and  promised  myself  some  advantages  from  a 
society  of  scholars,  for  such  I supposed  this  to  be.] 

I found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when  I 
arrived;  not, indeed,  about  religion  or  ethics, but  about  who 
had  neglected  to  lay  down  his  preliminary  sixpence  upon 
entering  the  room.  The  president  swore  that  he  had  laid 
his  own  down,  and  so  swore  all  the  company. 

During  this  contest,  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  laws,  and  also  the  members  of  the  society.  The  pre- 
sident, who  had  been,  as  I was  told,  lately  a bankrupt,  was 

^ Query  : Is  Goldsmith  quoting  (imperfectly)  the  line, — 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  ! ” 

from  Pope’s  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism,’  Part  ii.,  1.  32  ? — Ed. 

I.  S 
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a tall  pale  figure,  with  a long  black  wig ; the  next  to  him 
was  dressed  in  a large  white  wig,  and  a black  cravat ; a third, 
by  the  brownness  of  [his]  complexion,  seemed  a native  of 
Jamaica ; and  a fourth,  by  his  hue,  appeared  to  be  a black- 
smith. But  [as]  their  rules  will  give  the  most  just  idea 
of  their  learning  and  principles  [,  I must  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  a few  of  them,  with  which  I shall  conclude  this 
letter,  only  observing,  that  infidelity,  like  the  modes  of 
dress,  being  thrown  aside  by  the  polite,  now  begins  to  be 
put  on  by  the  vulgar]. 

I.  We,  being  a laudable  society  of  moral  philosophers, 
intends  to  dispute  twice  a- week  about  religion  and  priest- 
craft; leaving  behind  us  old  wives’  tales,  and  following 
good  learning  and  sound  sense : and  if  so  be,  that  any 
other  persons  has  a mind  to  be  of  the  society,  they  shall 
be  entitled  so  to  do,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  three  shillings, 
to  be  spent  by  the  company  in  punch. 

II.  That  no  member  get  drunk  before  nine  of  the  clock, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  threepence,  to  be  spent  by  the 
company  in  punch.  ^ 

III.  That,  as  members  are  sometimes  apt  to  go  away 
without  paying,  every  person  shall  pay  sixpence  upon  his 
entering  the  room ; and  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  a 
majority ; and  all  fines  shall  be  paid  in  punch. 

IV.  That  sixpence  shall  be  every  night  given  to  the 
President,  in  order  to  buy  books  of  learning  for  the  good 
of  the  society  : the  President  has  already  put  himself  to  a 
good  deal  of  expense  in  buying  books  for  the  club  ; par- 
ticularly, the  works  of  Tully,  Socrates,  and  Cicero,  which 
he  will  soon  read  to  the  society. 

V.  All  them  who  brings  a new  argument  against 
religion,  and  who  being  a philosopher,  and  a man  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  rest  of  us  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  society,  upon  paying  sixpence  only,  to  be  spent  in 
punch. 

VI.  Whenever  we  are  to  have  an  extraordinary  meeting, 

’ The  Busy  Body  version  reads  ‘‘  tobacco.”  All  fines  shall  be  paid  in 
punch,”  and  to  be  paid  in  punch,”  in  the  third  and  fifth  rules,  are  addi- 
tions made  to  the  edition  of  1765. — Ed. 
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it  shall  be  advertised  by  some  outlandish  name  in  the 
newspapers. 

Saundees  Mac  Wild,  President, 

Anthony  Blewit,  Vice-President,  his  f mark. 
William  Tuepin,  Secretary. 


ESSAY  lU 

SPECIMEN  OP  A MAGAZINE  IN  MINIATUEE. 

We  essayists,  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at  a time, 
are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the  writers  of  magazines, 
who  write  upon  several.  If  a magaziner  be  dull  upon  the 
Spanish  war,  he  soon  has  us  up  again  with  the  Ghost  in 
Cock  Lane ; if  the  reader  begins  to  doze  upon  that,  he  is 
quickly  roused  by  an  Eastern  tale : tales  prepare  us  for 
poetry,  and  poetry  for  the  meteorological  history  of  the 
weather.^  [It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a magazine  never  to 
be  long  dull  upon  one  subject;  and]  the  reader,  like  the 
sailor’s  horse,  [when  he  begins  to  tire]  has  at  least  the 
comfortable  refreshment  of  having  the  spur  [often] 
changed. 

As  I see  no  reason  why  these  should  carry  off  all  the 
rewards  of  genius,  I have  some  thoughts  for  the  future 
of  making  my  essays  a magazine  in  miniature  : I shall  hop 
from  subject  to  subject,  and,  if  properly  encouraged,  I 
intend  in  time  to  adorn  my  feuille  volant  with  pictures 
coloured  to  the  perfection^.  But  to  begin  in  the  usual 
form, — 


A MODEST  ADDEESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 
INFEENAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  public  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  the  un- 
performing promises  of  others,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 

^ Essay  IX.  in  the  1765  and  1766  editions. — Ed. 

^ The  words  in  brackets  are  in  the  first  and  not  in  the  second  edition. 
— Ed. 

^ ‘‘Coloured,”  &c.,  was  added  to  the  second  edition. — Ed. 
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modesty  we  assure  them  of  our  inviolable  design  of  giving^ 
the  very  best  collection  that  ever  astonished  society.  The 
public  we  honour  and  regard,  and,  therefore,  to  instruct 
and  entertain  them  is  our  highest  ambition,  with  labours 
calculated  as  well  to  the  head  as  the  heart.  If  four  extra- 
ordinary pages  of  letter-press  be  any  recommendation  of 
our  wit,  we  may  at  least  boast  the  honour  of  vindicating 
our  own  abilities.  To  say  more  in  favour  of  the  Infeenal 
Magazine,  would  be  unworthy  the  public;  to  say  less,, 
would  be  injurious  to  ourselves.  As  we  have  no  interested 
motives  for  this  undertaking,  being  a society  of  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  we  disdain  to  eat  or  write  like  hirelings  ; 
we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  therefore  are  resolved  to  sell  our 
magazine  for  sixpence  merely  for  our  own  amusement. 

Be  careful  to  ash  for  the  Infeenal  Magazine. 


DEDICATION;  TO  THE  TEIPOLINE  AMBASSADOE.^ 

May  it  please  your  Excellency: — As  your  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  is  universally  allowed  and  admired,  permit  the 
authors  of  the  Infernal  Magazine  to  lay  the  following 
sheets  humbly  at  your  Excellency’s  toe ; and  should  our 
labours  ever  have  the  happiness  of  one  day  adorning  the 
courts  of  Eez,  we  doubt  not  that  the  influence  wherewith 
we  are  honoured,  shall  be  ever  retained  with  the  most 
warm  ardour  by. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servants, 

The  Authors  of  the  Infeenal  Magazine. 


A SPEECH  SPOKEN  BY  THE  INDIGENT  PHILOSOPHEE,  TO 
PEESIJADE  HIS  CLUB  AT  CATEATON  NOT  TO  DECLAEE  WAE 
AGAINST  SPAIN. 

My  honest  friends  and  brother  politicians, — I perceive 
that  the  intended  war  with  Spain  makes  many  of  you 
uneasy.  Yesterday,  as  we  were  told,  the  stocks  rose,  and 
you  were  glad ; to-day  they  fall,  and  you  are  again  miser- 

^ The  first  edition  has, — “ To  the  most  Ingenious  of  All  Patrons,  the- 
Tripoline  Ambassador.  ” — Ed. 
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able.  But  my  dear  friends,  what  is  the  rising  or  the  fall- 
ing of  the  stocks  to  us,  who  have  no  money  ? Let  Nathan 
Ben  Funk,  the  Dutch  Jew,  be  glad  or  sorry  for  this ; but, 
my  good  Mr.  Bellows-mender,  what  is  all  this  to  you  or 
me?  You  must  mend  broken  bellows,  and  I write  bad 
prose,  as  long  as  we  live,  whether  we  like  a Spanish  war  or 
not.  Believe  me,  my  honest  friends,  whatever  you  may 
talk  of  liberty  and  your  own  reason,  both  that  liberty  and 
reason  are  conditionally  resigned  by  every  poor  man  in 
every  society ; and,  as  we  are  born  to  work,  so  others  are 
born  to  watch  over  us  while  we  are  working.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  then,  my  good  friends,  let  the  great 
keep  watch  over  us,  and  let  us  mind  our  business,  and 
perhaps  we  may  at  last  get  money  ourselves,  and  set  beg- 
gars at  work  in  our  turn.  I have  a Latin  sentence  that 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  which  I shall  beg  leav^ 
to  translate  for  your  instruction.  An  author,  called 
Lily’s  G-rammar,  finely  observes,  that  ‘‘^s  in  praesenti 
perfectum  format ; ” that  is,  ‘‘  Beady  money  makes  a man 
perfect.”  Let  us  then,  to  become  perfect  men,  get  ready 
money,  and  let  them  that  will  spend  theirs  by  going  to 
war  with  Spain. 


RULES  FOR  BEHAVIOUR,  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  INDIGENT 
PHILOSOPHER. 

If  you  be  a rich  man,  you  may  enter  the  room  with  three 
loud  hems,  march  deliberately  up  to  the  chimney,  and  turn 
your  back  to  the  fire.  If  you  be  a poor  man,  I would  ad- 
vise you  to  shrink  into  the  room  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
place  yourself  as  usual  upon  the  corner  of  some  chair  in  a 
corner. 

When  you  are  desired  to  sing  in  company,  I would 
advise  you  to  refuse.  It  is  a thousand  to  one  but  that 
you  torment  us  with  affectation,  ignorance  of  music,  or  a 
bad  voice.  This  is  a very  good  rule. 

If  you  be  young,  and  live  with  an  old  man,  I would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  like  gravy : I was  disinherited  myself  for 
liking  gravy. 

Don’t  laugh  much  in  public  ; the  spectators  that  are  not 
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as  merry  as  you  will  hate  you,  either  because  they  envy 
your  happiness,  or  fancy  themselves  the  subject  of  your 
mirth. 


RULES  FOR  RAISING  THE  DEVIL.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 

LATIN  OF  DAN^US  DE  SORTIARIIS,  A WRITER  CONTEM- 
PORARY WITH  CALVIN,  AND  ONE  OP  THE  REFORMERS 

OF  OUR  CHURCH. 

The  person  who  desires  to  raise  the  devil,  is  to  sacrifice 
a dog,  a cat,  and  a hen,  all  of  his  own  property,  to  Beel- 
zebub. He  is  to  swear  an  eternal  obedience,  and  then  to 
receive  a mark  in  some  unseen  place,  either  under  the  eye- 
lid, or  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  inflicted  by  the  devil  him- 
self. Upon  this,  he  has  power  given  him  over  three  spirits  ; 
one  for  earth,  another  for  air,  and  a third  for  the  sea. 
Upon  certain  times  the  devil  holds  an  assembly  of  magicians, 
in  which  each  is  to  give  an  account  of  what  evil  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  wishes  to  do.  At  this  assembly  he 
appears  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  or  often  like  a goat 
with  large  horns.  They,  upon  this  occasion,  renew  their 
vows  of  obedience  ; and  then  form  a grand  dance  in  honour 
of  their  false  deity.  The  devil  instructs  them  in  every 
method  of  injuring  mankind,  in  gathering  poisons,  and  of 
riding,  upon  occasion,  through  the  air.  He  shows  them 
the  whole  method,  upon  examination,  of  giving  evasive 
answers ; his  spirits  have  power  to  assume  the  form  of  angels 
of  light,  and  there  is  but  one  method  of  detecting  them, 
viz.  to  ask  them,  in  proper  form.  What  method  is  the  most 
certain  to  propagate  the  faith  over  all  the  world  ? To  this 
they  are  not  permitted  by  the  Superior  Power  to  make  a 
false  reply,  nor  are  they  willing  to  give  the  true  one, 
wherefore  they  continue  silent,  and  are  thus  detected. 
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ESSAY  III.' 

ASEM,  AN  EASTERN  TALE  ; OR  A VINDICATION  OF  THE 

WISDOM  OF  PROVIDENCE  IN  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  WORLD.^ 

Where  Tauris  lifts  its  head  above  the  storm,  and  pre- 
sents nothing  to  the  sight  of  the  distant  traveller  but  a 
prospect  of  nodding  rocks,  falling  torrents,  and  all  the 
variety  of  tremendous  nature ; on  the  bleak  bosom  of  this 
frightful  mountain,  secluded  from  society,  and  detesting 
the  ways  of  men,  lived  Asem  the  Man-hater. 

Asem  had  spent  his  youth  with  men,  had  shared  in  their 
amusements,  and  had  been  taught  to  love  his  fellow-crea- 
tures with  the  most  ardent  affection  ; but  from  the  tender- 
ness of  his  disposition,  he  exhausted  all  his  fortune  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  distressed.  The  petitioner  never 
sued  in  vain ; the  weary  traveller  never  passed  his  door  ; 
he  only  desisted  from  doing  good  when  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  relieving. 

For  a fortune  thus  spent  in  benevolence,  he  expected  a 
grateful  return  from  those  he  had  formerly  relieved ; and 
made  his  application  with  confidence  of  redress  : the  un- 
grateful world  soon  grew  weary  of  his  importunity ; for 
pity  is  but  a short-lived  passion.  He  soon,  therefore, 
laegan  to  view  mankind  in  a very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  he  had  before  beheld  them ; he  perceived  a thou- 
sand vices  he  had  never  before  suspected  to  exist ; wherever 
he  turned,  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  and  treachery,  con- 
tributed to  increase  his  detestation  of  them.  Eesolved, 
therefore,  to  continue  no  longer  in  a world  which  he  hated, 
and  which  repaid  his  detestation  with  contempt,  he  retired 
to  this  region  of  sterility,  in  order  to  brood  over  his  re- 
sentment in  solitude,  and  converse  with  the  only  honest 
heart  he  knew, — namely,  with  his  own. 

A cave  was  his  only  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ; fruits,  gathered  with  difficulty  from  the  moun- 

^ Essay  XVI.  in  the  originals. — Ed. 

^ The  edition  of  1775  titles  this  Asem  the  Man-hater.” — Ed. 
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tain’s  side,  his  only  food  ; and  his  drink  was  fetched,  with 
danger  and  toil,  from  the  headlong  torrent.  In  this  manner 
he  lived,  sequestered  from  society,  passing  the  hours  in 
meditation,  and  sometimes  exulting  that  he  was  able  to 
live  independent  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an  extensive  lake  displayed 
its  glassy  bosom,  reflecting  on  its  broad  surface  the  im- 
pending horrors  of  the  mountain.  To  this  capacious  mirror 
he  would  sometimes  descend,  and,  reclining  on  its  steep 
banks,  cast  an  eager  look  on  the  smooth  expanse  that  lay 
before  him.  ‘‘  How  beautiful,”  he  often  cried,  “ is  Nature  1 
how  lovely  even  in  her  wildest  scenes  ! How  finely  con- 
trasted is  the  level  plain  that  lies  beneath  me,  with  yon 
awful  pile  that  hides  its  tremendous  head  in  clouds  ! But 
the  beauty  of  these  scenes  is  no  way  comparable  with  their 
utility : from  hence  a hundred  rivers  are  supplied,  which 
distribute  health  and  verdure  to  the  various  countries 
through  which  they  flow#  Every  part  of  the  universe  is 
beautiful,  just,  and  wise ; but  man,  vile  man,  is  a solecism 
in  nature ; the  only  monster  in  the  creation.  Tempests 
and  whirlwinds  have  their  use;  but  vicious,  ungrateful 
man,  is  a blot  in  the  fair  page  of  universal  beauty.  Why 
was  I born  of  that  detested  species,  whose  vices  are  almost 
a reproach  to  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Creator  ? Were 
men  entirely  free  from  vice,  all  would  be  uniformity,  har- 
mony, and  order.  A world  of  moral  rectitude  should  be 
the  result  of  a perfect  moral  agent.  Why,  why  then,  O 
Alla ! must  I be  thus  confined  in  darkness,  doubt,  and 
despair  ? ” 

Just  as  he  uttered  the  word  despair,  he  was  going  to 
plunge  into  the  lake  beneath  him,  at  once  to  satisfy  his 
doubts,  and  put  a period  to  his  anxiety,  when  he  perceived 
a most  majestic  being  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  approaching  the  bank  on  which  he  stood.  So  unex- 
pected an  object  at  once  checked  his  purpose ; he  stopped, 
contemplated,  and  fancied  he  saw  something  awful  and 
divine  in  his  aspect. 

“ Son  of  Adam,”  cried  the  Genius,  “ stop  thy  rash  pur- 
pose ; the  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  seen  thy  justice,  thy 
integrity,  thy  miseries,  and  hath  sent  me  to  afford  and  ad- 
iiiinister  relief.  Give  me  thine  hand,  and  follow  without 
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trembling  wherever  I shall  lead  : in  me  behold  the  Genius 
of  Conviction,  kept  by  the  Great  Prophet,  to  turn  from 
their  errors  those  who  go  astray,  not  from  curiosity,  but  a 
rectitude  of  intention.  Follow  me,  and  be  wise.’’ 

Asem  immediately  descended  upon  the  lake,  and  his 
guide  conducted  him  along  the  surface  of  the  water  ; till, 
coming  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  they  both  began  to 
sink  ; the  waters  closed  over  their  heads ; they  descended 
several  hundred  fathoms,  till  Asem,  just  ready  to  give  up 
his  life  as  inevitably  lost,  found  himself,  with  his  celestial 
guide,  in  another  world,  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  where 
human  foot  had  never  trod  before.  His  astonishment  was 
beyond  description,  when  he  saw  a sun  like  that  he  had 
left,  a serene  sky  over  his  head,  and  blooming  verdure 
under  his  feet. 

I plainly  perceive  your  amazement,”  said  the  Genius ; 
but  suspend  it  for  a while.  This  world  was  formed  by 
Alla,  at  the  request,  and  under  the  inspection,  of  our  great 
Prophet ; who  once  entertained  the  same  doubts  which 
filled  your  mind  when  I found  you,  and  from  the  conse- 
quence of  which  you  were  so  lately  rescued.  The  rational 
inhabitants  of  this  world  are  formed  agreeable  to  your  own 
ideas  ; they  are  absolutely  without  vice.  In  other  respects, 
it  resembles  your  earth,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  wholly 
inhabited  by  men  who  never  do  wrong.  If  you  find  this 
world  more  agreeable  than  that  you  so  lately  left,  you  have 
free  permission  to  spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  it ; 
but  permit  me  for  some  time  to  attend  you,  that  I may 
silence  your  doubts,  and  make  you  better  acquainted  with 
your  company  and  your  new  habitation.” 

“A  world  without  vice!  Eational  beings  without  im- 
morality 1 ” cried  Asem,  in  a rapture  ; ‘‘  I thank  thee,  O 
Alla  1 who  hast  at  length  heard  my  petitions  : this,  this 
indeed  will  produce  happiness,  ecstasy,  and  ease.  O,  for 
an  im^mortality,  to  spend  it  among  men  who  are  incapable 
of  ingratitude,  injustice,  fraud,  violence,  and  a thousand 
other  crimes  that  render  society  miserable  1 ” 

‘‘  Cease  thine  exclamations,”  ^ replied  the  Genius.  “ Look 
around  thee  : reflect  on  every  object  and  action  before  us, 


^ The  originals  have  “ acclamations.” — Ed. 
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and  communicate  to  me  the  result  of  thine  observations. 
Lead  wherever  you  think  proper,  I shall  be  your  attendant 
and  instructor.”  Asem  and  his  companion  travelled  on  in 
silence  for  some  time,  the  former  being  entirely  lost  in 
astonishment ; but  at  last  recovering  his  former  serenity, 
he  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  face  of  the  country 
bore  a near  resemblance  to  that  he  had  left,  except  that 
this  subterranean  world  still  seemed  to  retain  its  primeval 
wildness. 

“ Here,”  cried  Asem,  “ I perceive  animals  of  prey,  and 
others  that  seem  only  designed  for  their  subsistence ; it  is 
the  very  same  in  the  world  over  our  heads.  But  had  I 
been  permitted  to  instruct  our  Prophet,  I would  have 
removed  this  defect,  and  formed  no  voracious  or  destruc- 
tive animals,  which  only  prey  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
creation.” — ‘‘Your  tenderness  for  inferior  animals  is,  I 
find,  remarkable,”  said  the  G-enius,  smiling.  “ But,  with 
regard  to  meaner  creatures,  this  world  exactly  resembles 
the  other,  and,  indeed,  for  obvious  reasons ; for  the  earth 
can  support  a more  considerable  number  of  animals,  by 
their  thus  becoming  food  for  each  other,  than  if  they  had 
lived  entirely  on  the  vegetable  productions.  So  that  animals 
of  different  natures  thus  formed,  instead  of  lessening  their 
multitude,  subsist  in  the  greatest  number  possible.  But 
let  us  hasten  on  to  the  inhabited  country  before  us,  and 
see  what  that  offers  for  instruction.” 

They  soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the  forest,  and 
entered  the  country  inhabited  by  men  without  vice  ; and 
Asem  anticipated  in  idea  the  rational  delight  he  hoped  to 
experience  in  such  an  innocent  society.  But  they  had 
scarce  left  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one 
of  the  inhabitants  flying  with  hasty  steps,  and  terror  in 
his  countenance,  from  an  army  of  squirrels,  that  closely 
pursued  him.  “Heavens!”  cried  Asem,  “why  does  he 
fly  ? What  can  he  fear  from  animals  so  contemptible  ? ” 
He  had  scarce  spoken,  when  he  perceived  two  dogs  pur- 
suing another  of  the  human  species,  who  with  equal  terror 
and  haste  attempted  to  avoid  them.  “ This,”  cried  Asem 
to  his  guide,  “ is  truly  surprising  ; nor  can  I conceive  the 
reason  for  so  strange  an  action.” — “ Every  species  of 
animals,”  replied  the  Genius,  “ has  of  late  grown  very 
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powerful  in  this  country ; for  the  inhabitants,  at  first, 
thinking  it  unjust  to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroy- 
ing them,  they  have  insensibly  increased,  and  now  fre- 
quently ravage  their  harmless  frontiers.” — “ But  they 
should  have  been  destroyed,”  cried  Asem  ; you  see  the 
consequence  of  such  neglect.” — “ Where  is,  then,  that 
tenderness  you  so  lately  expressed  for  subordinate 
animals?”  replied  the  Genius,  smiling;  ‘‘you  seem  to 
have  forgot  that  branch  of  justice.” — “I  must  acknow- 
ledge my  mistake,”  returned  Asem ; “I  am  now  convinced 
that  we  must  be  guilty  of  tyranny  and  injustice  to  the 
brute  creation,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  world  ourselves. 
But  let  us  no  longer  observe  the  duty  of  man  to  these  ir- 
rational creatures,  but  survey  their  connections  with  one 
another.” 

As  they  walked  farther  up  the  country,  the  more  he  was 
surprised  to  see  no  vestiges  of  handsome  houses,  no  cities, 
nor  any  mark  of  elegant  design.  His  conductor,  perceiv- 
ing his  surprise,  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
world  were  perfectly  content  with  their  ancient  simplicity ; 
each  had  a house,  which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to 
lodge  his  little  family  ; they  were  too  good  to  build  houses, 
which  could  only  increase  their  own  pride,  and  the  envy  of 
the  spectator  : what  they  built  was  for  convenience,  and 
not  for  show.  “ At  least,  then,”  said  Asem,  “ they  have 
neither  architects,  painters,  nor  statuaries,  in  their  society ; 
but  these  are  idle  arts,  and  may  be  spared.  However,  be- 
fore I spend  much  more  time  here,  you  should  have  my 
thanks  for  introducing  me  into  the  society  of  some  of  their 
wisest  men : there  is  scarce  any  pleasure  to  me  equal  to  a 
refined  conversation ; there  is  nothing  of  which  I am  so 
enamoured  as  wisdom.”  “ Wisdom ! ” replied  his  in- 
structor, “ how  ridiculous  ! We  have  no  wisdom  here,  for 
we  have  no  occasion  for  it ; true  wisdom  is  only  a know- 
ledge of  our  own  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us  ; but 
of  what  use  is  such  wisdom  here?  each  intuitively  per- 
forms what  is  right  in  himself,  and  expects  the  same  from 
others.  If  by  wisdom  you  should  mean  vain  curiosity,  and 
empty  speculation,  as  such  pleasures  have  their  origin  in 
vanity,  luxury,  or  avarice,  we  are  too  good  to  pursue  them.” 
“ All  this  may  be  right,”  says  Asem ; “ but  methinks  I 
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observe  a solitary  disposition  prevail  among  the  people ; 
each  family  keeps  separately  within  their  own  precincts, 
without  society,  or  without  intercourse.”  “ That  indeed 
is  true,”  replied  the  other ; “ here  is  no  established 
society  ; nor  should  there  be  any : all  societies  are  made 
oither  through  fear  or  friendship ; the  people  we  are 
among  are  too  good  to  fear  each  other ; and  there  are  no 
motives  to  private  friendship,  where  all  are  equally  meri- 
torious.” “Well,  then,”  said  the  sceptic,  “as  I am  to 
spend  my  time  here,  if  I am  to  have  neither  the  polite 
arts,  nor  wisdom,  nor  friendship,  in  such  a world,  I should 
be  glad,  at  least,  of  an  easy  companion,  who  may  tell  me 
his  thoughts,  and  to  whom  I may  communicate  mine.” 
“ And  to  what  purpose  should  either  do  this  ? ” says  the 
Genius : “ flattery  or  curiosity  are  vicious  motives,  and 
never  allowed  of  here;  and  wisdom  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.” 

“ Still,  however,”  said  Asem,  “ the  inhabitants  must  be 
happy ; each  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor 
avariciously  endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence ; each  has  therefore  leisure  for 
pitying  those  that  stand  in  need  of  his  compassion.”  He 
had  scarcely  spoken,  when  his  ears  were  assaulted  with 
the  lamentations  of  a wretch  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  and 
in  the  most  deplorable  distress  seemed  gently  to  murmur 
at  his  own  misery.  Asem  immediately  ran  to  his  re- 
lief, and  found  him  in  the  last  stage  of  a consumption. 
“ Strange,”  cried  the  son  of  Adam,  “ that  men  who  are 
free  from  vice  should  thus  suffer  so  much  misery  without 
relief ! ” “Be  not  surprised,”  said  the  wretch  who  was 
dying : “ would  it  not  be  the  utmost  injustice  for  beings, 
who  have  only  just  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  and 
are  content  with  a bare  subsistence,  to  take  it  from  their 
own  mouths  to  put  it  into  mine  ? They  never  are  pos- 
sessed of  a single  meal  more  than  is  necessary ; and  what 
is  barely  necessary  cannot  be  dispensed  with.”  “ They 
should  have  been  supplied  with  more  than  is  necessary,” 
cried  Asem — “ and  yet  I contradict  my  own  opinion  but  a 
moment  before  ; — all  is  doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion. 
Even  the  want  of  ingratitude  is  no  virtue  here,  since  they 
never  received  a favour.  They  have,  however,  another  ex- 
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cellence  yet  behind ; th©  love  orf  their  country  is  still,  I 
hope,  one  of  their  darling  virtues.”  ‘‘  Peace,  Asem,”  re- 
plied the  Gruardian,  with  a countenance  not  less  severe 
than  beautiful,  “ nor  forfeit  all  thy  pretensions  to  wisdom  : 
the  same  selfish  motives  by  which  we  prefer  our  own  inte-^ 
rest  to  that  of  others,  induce  us  to  regard  our  country 
preferably  to  that  of  another.  Nothing  less  than  universal 
benevolence  is  free  from  vice,  and  that  you  see  is  prac- 
tised here.”  ‘‘  Strange  ! ” cries  the  disappointed  pilgrim,, 
in  an  agony  of  distress ; what  sort  of  a world  am  I now 
introduced  to  ? There  is  scarce  a single  virtue,  but  that 
of  temperance,  which  they  practise  ; and  in  that  they  are 
no  way  superior  to  the  very  brute  creation.  There  is 
scarce  an  amusement  which  they  enjoy  ; fortitude,  libera- 
lity, friendship,  wisdom,  conversation,  and  love  of  country, 
all  are  virtues  entirely  unknown  here : thus  it  seems  that 
to  be  unacquainted  with  vice  is  not  to  know  virtue.  Take 
me,  0 my  Genius,  back  to  that  very  world  which  I have 
despised  : a world  which  has  Alla  for  its  contriver,  is  much 
more  wisely  formed  than  that  which  has  been  projected 
by  Mahomet.  Ingratitude,  contempt,  and  hatred,  I can 
now  suffer,  for  perhaps  I have  deserved  them.  When  I 
arraigned  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  I only  showed  my 
own  ignorance ; henceforth  let  me  keep  from  vice  myself,, 
and  pity  it  in  others.” 

He  had  scarce  ended,  when  the  Genius,  assuming  an 
air  of  terrible  complacency,  called  all  his  thunders  around 
him,  and  vanished  in  a whirlwind.  Asem  astonished  at 
the  terror  of  the  scene,  looked  for  his  imaginary  world ; 
when,  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  perceived  himself  in 
the  very  situation,  and  in  the  very  place,  where  he  first 
began  to  repine  and  despair ; his  right  foot  had  been  just 
advanced  to  take  the  fatal  plunge,  nor  had  it  been  yet 
withdrawn ; so  instantly  did  Providence  strike  the  series 
of  truths  just  imprinted  on  his  soul.  He  now  departed 
from  the  water  side  in  tranquillity  ; and  leaving  his  horrid 
mansion,  travelled  to  Segestan,  his  native  city ; where  he 
diligently  applied  himself  to  commerce,  and  put  in  practice 
that  wisdom  he  had  learned  in  solitude.  The  frugality  of 
a few  years  soon  produced  opulence ; the  number  of  hi& 
domestics  increased  ; his  friends  came  to  him  from  every 
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part  of  the  city  ; nor  did  he  receive  them  with  disdain : 
and  a youth  of  misery  was  concluded  with  an  old  age  of 
olegance,  affluence,  and  ease. 


ESSAY  IV.^ 

ON  THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY,  AND  POPULAR  PREACHERS.* 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  our  English  divines  re- 
ceive a more  liberal  education,  and  improve  that  education 
by  frequent  study,  more  than  any  others  of  this  reverend 
profession  in  Europe.  In  general,  also,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  a greater  degree  of  gentility  is  affixed  to  the 
character  of  a student  in  England  than  elsewhere ; by 
which  means  our  clergy  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
better  company  while  young,  and  of  sooner  wearing  off 
those  prejudices  which  they  are  apt  to  imbibe  even  in  the 
best  regulated  universities,  and  which  may  be  justly 
termed  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  wise. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  clergy  are  no  where  so  little  thought  of  by  the  popu- 
lace as  here ; and  though  our  divines  are  foremost  with 
respect  to  abilities,  yet  they  are  found  last  in  the  effects 
of  their  ministry ; the  vulgar  in  general  appearing  no 
way  impressed  with  a sense  of  religious  duty.  I am  not 
for  whining  at  the  depravity  of  the  times,  or  for  endeavour- 
ing to  paint  a prospect  more  gloomy  than  in  nature ; but 
certain  it  is,  no  person  who  has  travelled  will  contradict 
me  when  I aver,  that  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  in 
other  countries  testify  on  every  occasion  the  profoundest 
awe  of  religion,  while  in  England  they  are  scarcely 
awakened  into  a sense  of  its  duties,  even  in  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  distress. 

This  dissolute  and  fearless  conduct  foreigners  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  climate  and  constitution.  May  not  the  vulgar 
being  pretty  much  neglected  in  our  exhortations  from  the 
pulpit  be  a conspiring  cause  ? Our  divines  seldom  stoop 

^ Essay  XVII.  in  the  originals. — Ed. 

^ First  published  in  the  Ladies^  Magazine. — Ed. 
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to  their  mean  capacities  ; and  they  who  want  instruction 
most,  find  least  in  our  religious  assemblies. 

Whatever  may  become  of  the  higher  orders  of  mankind, 
who  are  generally  possessed  of  collateral  motives  to  virtue, 
the  vulgar  should  be  particularly  regarded,  whose  behaviour 
in  civil  life  is  totally  hinged  upon  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Those  who  constitute  the  basis  of  the  great  fabric  of  society 
should  be  particularly  regarded ; for,  in  policy,  as  in 
architecture,  ruin  is  most  fatal  when  it  begins  from  the 
bottom. 

Men  of  real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a prudent 
mediocrity  to  a precarious  popularity  ; and  fearing  to  outdo 
their  duty,  leave  it  half  done.  Their  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  are  generally  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting; 
delivered  with  the  most  insipid  calmness ; insomuch,  that 
should  the  peaceful  preacher  lift  his  head  over  the  cushion, 
which  alone  he  seems  to  address,  he  might  discover  his 
audience,  instead  of  being  awakened  to  remorse,  actually 
sleeping  over  his  methodical  and  laboured  composition. 

This  method  of  preaching  is,  however,  by  some  called  an 
address  to  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions  ; this  is  styled 
the  making  of  converts  from  conviction : but  such  are  in- 
differently acquainted  with  human  nature,  who  are  not 
sensible,  that  men  seldom  reason  about  their  debaucheries 
till  they  are  committed.  Eeason  is  but  a weak  antagonist 
when  headlong  passion  dictates  ; in  all  such  cases  we 
should  arm  one  passion  against  another:  it  is  with  the 
human  mind  as  in  nature,  from  the  mixture  of  two  oppo- 
sites the  result  is  most  frequently  neutral  tranquillity. 
Those  who  attempt  to  reason  us  out  of  our  follies  begin  at 
the  wrong  end,  since  the  attempt  naturally  presupposes  us 
capable  of  reason ; but  to  be  made  capable  of  this  is  one 
great  point  of  the  cure. 

There  are  but  few  talents  requisite  to  become  a popular 
preacher ; for  the  people  are  easily  pleased,  if  they  perceive 
any  endeavours  in  the  orator  to  please  them  ; the  meanest 
qualifications  will  work  this  effect,  if  the  preacher  sincerely 
sets  about  it.  Perhaps  little,  indeed  very  little,  more,  is 
required  than  sincerity  and  assurance ; and  a becoming 
sincerity  is  always  certain  of  producing  a becoming  assur- 
ance. “ Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  tibi  ipsi,’’ 
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is  so  trite  a quotation,  that  it  almost  demands  an  apology 
to  repeat  it ; yet,  though  all  allow  the  justice  of  the  remark^ 
how  few  do  we  find  put  it  in  practice  ! Our  orators,  with 
the  most  faulty  bashfulness,  seem  impressed  rather  with 
an  awe  of  their  audience,  than  with  a just  respect  for  the 
truths  they  are  about  to  deliver ; they,  of  all  professions, 
seem  the  most  bashful,  who  have  the  greatest  right  to 
glory  in  their  commission. 

The  French  preachers  generally  assume  all  that  dignity 
which  becomes  men  who  are  ambassadors  from  Christ : the 
English  divines,  like  erroneous  envoys,  seem  more  solici- 
tous not  to  offend  the  court  to  which  they  are  sent,  than 
to  drive  home  the  interests  of  their  employer.  The  Bishop 
of  Massillon,^  in  the  first  sermon  he  ever  preached,  found 
the  whole  audience,  upon  his  getting  into  the  pulpit,  in 
a disposition  no  way  favourable  to  his  intentions  ; their 
nods,  whispers,  or  drowsy  behaviour,  showed  him  that 
there  was  no  great  profit  to  be  expected  from  his  sowing 
in  a soil  so  improper ; however,  he  soon  changed  the  dis- 
position of  his  audience  by  his  manner  of  beginning. 
‘‘  If,”  says  he,  ‘‘  a cause,  the  most  important  that  could  be 
conceived,  were  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  before  qualified 
judges — if  this  cause  interested  ourselves  in  particular — 
if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  fixed  upon  the 
event — if  the  most  eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both 
sides — and  if  we  had  heard  from  our  infancy  of  this  yet 
undetermined  trial — would  you  not  all  sit  with  due  atten- 
tion, and  warm  expectation,  to  the  pleadings  on  each  side  ? 
— would  not  all  your  hopes  and  fears  be  hinged  upon  the 
final  decision  ? And  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  this 
moment  a cause  of  much  greater  importance  before  you — • 
a cause  where  not  one  nation,  but  all  the  world  are  spec- 
tators ; tried  not  before  a fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful 
throne  of  Heaven ; where  not  your  temporal  and  transitory 
interests  are  the  subject  of  debate,  but  your  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery ; where  the  cause  is  still  undetermined, 
but,  perhaps,  the  very  moment  I am  speaking  may  fix 
the  irrevocable  decree  that  shall  last  for  ever ; and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  you  can  hardly  sit  with 

^ So  in  the  author’s  editions,  and  in  Percy’s.  Prior  corrected  the  text 
to  “ Bishop  Massillon.” — Ed. 
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patience  to  hear  the  tidings  of  your  own  salvation : I 
plead  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  yet  I am  scarcely  attended 
to,'"  &c. 

The  style,  the  abruptness  of  a beginning  like  this,  in  the 
closet  would  appear  absurd ; but  in  the  pulpit  it  is  attended 
with  the  most  lasting  impressions  : that  style,  which  in 
the  closet  might  justly  be  called  flimsy,  seems  the  true 
mode  of  eloquence  here.  I never  read  a fine  composition, 
under  the  title  of  a sermon,  that  I do  not  think  the  author 
has  miscalled  his  piece  ; for  the  talents  to  be  used  in 
writing  well,  entirely  differ  from  those  of  speaking  well. 
The  qualifications  for  speaking,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, are  easily  acquired ; they  are  accomplishments 
which  may  be  taken  up  by  every  candidate  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  of  stooping.  Impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
truths  he  is  about  to  deliver,  a preacher  disregards  the 
applause  or  the  contempt  of  his  audience,  and  he  insen- 
sibly assumes  a just  and  manly  sincerity.  With  this 
talent  alone,  we  see  what  crowds  are  drawn  around  enthu- 
siasts, even  destitute  of  common  sense,  what  numbers  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Folly  may  sometimes  set  an  ex- 
ample for  wisdom  to  practise;  and  our  regular  divines 
may  borrow  instruction  from  even  methodists,  who  go 
their  circuits  and  preach  prizes  among  the  populace. 
Even  Whitfield  may  be  placed  as  a model  to  some  of  our 
young  divines ; let  them  join  to  their  own  good  sense  his 
earnest  manner  of  delivery. 

It  will  be  perhaps  objected,  that  by  confining  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a preacher  to  proper  assurance,  earnestness, 
and  openness  of  style,  I make  the  qualifications  too  trifling 
for  estimation  : there  will  be  something  called  oratory 
brought  up  on  this  occasion  ; action,  attitude,  grace,  elo- 
cution, may  be  repeated  as  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  character.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  ; common 
sense  is  seldom  swayed  by  fine  tones,  musical  periods,  just 
attitudes,  or  the  display  of  a white  handkerchief  : oratorial 
behaviour,  except  in  very  able  hands  indeed,  generally 
sinks  into  awkward  and  paltry  affectation.^ 

^ Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion  upon  this  subject  coincided  with  that  ex- 
pressed by  Goldsmith  in  the  present  Essay,  as  we  find  by  the  following- 
extract  from  Boswell : — I talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  success 
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It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  rules  are  cal- 
culated only  for  him  who  would  instruct  the  vulgar,  who 
stand  in  most  need  of  instruction ; to  address  philosophers, 
and  to  obtain  the  character  of  a polite  preacher  among  the 
polite — a much  more  useless,  though  more  sought-for 
character — requires  a different  method  of  proceeding.  All 
I shall  observe  on  this  head  is,  to  entreat  the  polemic 
divine,  in  his  controversy  with  the  deists,  to  act  rather 
offensively  than  to  defend ; to  push  home  the  grounds  of 
his  belief,  and  the  impracticability  of  theirs,  rather  than 
to  spend  time  in  solving  the  objections  of  every  opponent. 
‘‘  It  is  ten  to  one,”  says  a late  writer  on  the  art  of  war, 
but  that  the  assailant  who  attacks  the  enemy  in  his 
trenches  is  always  victorious.” 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  clergy  might  employ  them- 
selves more  to  the  benefit  of  society  by  declining  all  con- 
troversy, than  by  exhibiting  even  the  profoundest  skill  in 
polemic  disputes.  Their  contests  with  each  other  often 
turn  on  speculative  trifles ; and  their  disputes  with  the 
deists  are  almost  at  an  end,  since  they  can  have  no  more 
than  victory,  and  that  they  are  already  possessed  of,  as 
their  antagonists  have  been  driven  into  a confession  of  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  or  an  open  avowal  of  atheism.  To 
continue  the  dispute  longer  would  only  endanger  it : the 
sceptic  is  ever  expert  at  puzzling  a debate  which  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  continue ; “ and,  like  an  Olympic  boxer, 
generally  fights  best  when  undermost.” 

which  those  called  methodists  have.  Johnson,  ‘ Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their 
expressing  themselves  in  a plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  is  the  only 
way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and  which  clergymen  of  genius 
and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to 
their  congi*egations  ; a practice  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by  men 
of  sense.  To  insist  against  drunkenness  as  a crime,  becauses  it  debases 
reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  com- 
mon people  5 but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  a fit  of  drunkenness, 
and  show  them  how  dreadful  that  w^ould  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a deep 
impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch  clergy  give  up  their  homely 
manner,  religion  will  soon  decay  in  that  country.’  ” — Life  of  Johnson, 
Bohn’s  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  246. — B.  [Much  the  same  views  on  preaching, 
^c.,  were  put  forth  by  Goldsmith  in  his  essay  on  Eloquence  in  the  ‘ Bee,’ 
No.  VII.,  Nov.  17,  1759  j see  our  vol.  ii.  p.  420. — Ed. 
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ESSAY  W 

A REVERIE  AT  THE  BOAr’s-HEAD  TAVERN  IN  EASTCHEAP. 

[There  are  few  books  I have  ever  read,  when  young, 
with  greater  pleasure  than  Cicero’s  treatise  on  Old  Age. 
He  places  the  infirmities  naturally  consequent  upon  our 
decline  in  so  pleasing  a light,  that  my  youth  was  per- 
suaded to  wish  for  a state  where  every  passion  subsides, 
and  every  mental  excellence  is  refined.  I am  at  last  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years;  but  Cicero  is  no  longer 
pleasing:  no  declamations  can  give  pliancy  to  the  rigid 
sinew,  or  increase  the  languid  circulation.]  The  improve- 
ments we  make  in  mental  acquirements  only  render  us 
each  day  more  sensible  of  the  defects  of  our  constitution ; 
with  this  in  view,  therefore,  let  us  often  recur  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  youth ; endeavour  to  forget  age  and  wisdom, 
and,  as  far  as  innocence  goes,  be  as  much  a boy  as  the  best 
of them. 

Let  idle  declaimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age ; but,  in  my  opinion,  every  age  is  the  same.  This  I 
am  sure  of,  that  man  in  every  season  is  a poor  fretful 
being,  with  no  other  means  to  escape  the  calamities  of  the 
times  but  by  endeavouring  to  forget  them ; for  if  he 
attempts  to  resist,  he  is  certainly  undone.  If  I feel 
poverty  and  pain,  I am  not  so  hardy  as  to  quarrel  with 
the  executioner,  even  while  under  correction : I find  my- 
:self  no  way  disposed  to  make  fine  speeches  while  I am 
making  wry  faces.  In  a word,  let  me  drink  when  the  fit 
is  on,  to  make  me  insensible  ; and  drink  when  it  is  over, 
for  joy  that  I feel  pain  no  longer. 

The  character  of  old  Falstaff,  even  with  all  his  faults, 
gives  me  more  consolation  than  the  most  studied  efforts  of 
wisdom.  I here  behold  an  agreeable  old  fellow,  forgetting 
age,  and  showing  me  the  way  to  be  young  at  sixty-five. 

^ Essay  XIX.  in  the  1765  and  1766  collections.  It  first  appeared  in 
three  numbers  of  the  British  Magazine^  February,  March,  and  April, 
1760.  The  passages  we  here  put  in  brackets  were  omitted  when  Gold- 
.smith  revised  the  essay  for  his  1765  edition  of  ‘ Essays.’  Several  of 
these  omitted  passages  now  appear  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
.appearance  in  the  British  Magazine. — Ed. 
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Sure,  I am  well  able  to  be  as  merry,  though  not  so  comical 
as  he.  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  have,  though  not  so  much 
wit,  at  least  as  much  vivacity  ? — Age,  care,  wisdom,  reflec- 
tion, begone — I give  you  to  the  winds  ! Let’s  have  t’other 
bottle  : here’s  to  the  memory  of  Shakespear,  Falstafl,  and 
all  the  merry  men  of  Eastcheap ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  naturally  arose  while  I 
sat  at  the  Boar’s-Head  Tavern,  still  kept  ^ at  Eastcheap. 
Here,  by  a pleasant  fire,  in  the  very  room  where  old  Sir 
John  Ealstafl  cracked  his  jokes,  in  the  very  chair  which 
was  sometimes  honoured  by  Prince  Henry,  and  sometimes 
polluted  by  his  immoraP  merry  companions,  I sat  and 
ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth ; wished  to  be  young 
again ; but  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life  while  it 
lasted ; and  now  and  then  compared  past  and  present 
times  together.  I considered  myself  as  the  only  living 
representative  of  the  old  knight,  and  transported  my 
imagination  back  to  the  times  when  the  Prince  and  he 
gave  life  to  the  revel,  and  made  even  debauchery  not  dis- 
gusting. The  room  also  conspired  to  throw  my  reflections 
back  into  antiquity : the  oak  floor,  the  G-othic  windows, 
and  the  ponderous  chimney-piece,  had  long  withstood  the 
tooth  of  time  ; ^ the  watchman  had  gone  twelve  ; my  com- 

^ Unless  the  statement  that  the  Boar’s  Head  was  ‘‘  still  kept  at 
Eastcheap  ” is  taken  as  part  of  the  “ reverie,”  or  dream,  of  which  the 
paper  generally  consists,  Goldsmith  here  makes  a mistake.  The  Boar’s 
Head  of  the  Falstaff  adventures  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
London.  In  Bray  ley’s  ‘ Londiniana  ’ (vol.  ii.  p.  58)  we  are  told 
that : — The  earliest  notice  of  this  place  occurs  in  the  testament  of 
William  Warden,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  gave  ‘all  that  his 
tenement,  called  the  Boar’s  Head,  Eastcheap,’  to  a college  of  priests  or 
chaplains,  founded  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  ad- 
joining church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane.  Whether  at  that  time  it 
was  a tavern  or  a cook’s  residence,  does  not  appear ; but  very  early  in 
the  next  reign,  if  any  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  locality  of  Shak- 
speare’s  scenes,  it  became  the  resort  of  old  Jack  Falstaff  and  Prince 
Hal : but  subsequently  it  was  converted  into  a residence  for  the  priests, 
to  whose  college  it  had  been  devised.” — Ed. 

^ So  in  the  1765  edition.  The  second  has  “immortal,”  and  sub- 
sequent editors  vary  in  their  adoption  of  the  words.  Each  of  course 
will  read,  but  in  view  of  “ polluted  ” going  before,  we  think  immoral 
must  have  been  the  author’s  word.  “ Immoral  ” also  is  the  word  in  the 
British  Magazine. — Ed. 

3 The  magazine  version  here  has,  “ and  seemed  co-eval  with  the 
gaberdine  and  trunk -hose.” — Ed. 
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panions  had  all  stolen  off ; and  none  now  remained  with 
me  but  the  landlord.  From  him  I could  have  wished  to 
know  the  history  of  a tavern,  that  had  such  a long  succes- 
sion of  customers ; I could  not  help  thinking  that  an 
account  of  this  kind  would  be  a pleasing  contrast  of  the 
manners  of  different  ages  ; but  my  landlord  could  give  me 
no  information.  He  continued  to  doze  and  sot,  and  tell  a 
tedious  story,  as  most  other  landlords  usually  do,  and 
though  he  said  nothing,  yet  was  never  silent.  One  good 
joke  followed  another  good  joke  ; and  the  best  joke  of  all 
was  generally  begun  towards  the  end  of  a bottle.  I found 
at  last,  however,  his  wine  and  his  conversation  operate  by 
degrees.  He  insensibly  began  to  alter  his  appearance ; 
his  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a ruff,  and  his  breeches 
swelled  out  into  a fardingale.  I now  fancied  him  chang- 
ing sexes ; and  as  my  eyes  began  to  close  in  slumber,  I 
imagined  my  fat  landlord  actually  converted  into  as  fat  a 
landlady.  However,  sleep  made  but  few  changes  in  my 
situation : the  tavern,  the  apartment,  and  the  table,  con- 
tinued as  before  ; nothing  suffered  mutation  but  my  host, 
who  was  fairly  altered  into  a gentlewoman,  whom  I knew 
to  be  Dame  Quickly,  mistress  of  this  tavern  in  the  days  of 
Sir  John  ; and  the  liquor  we  were  drinking,  which  seemed 
converted  into  sack  and  sugar. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Quickly,’^  cried  I (for  I knew  her  per- 
fectly well  at  first  sight),  “ I am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 
How  have  you  left  Falstaff,  Pistol,  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends  below  stairs  ? Brave  and  hearty,  I hope  ? ” — “ In 
good  sooth,’’  replied  she,  “ he  did  deserve  to  live  for  ever; 
but  he  maketh  foul  work  on  ’t  where  he  hath  flitted. 
Queen  Proserpine  and  he  have  quarrelled  for  his  attempt- 
ing a rape  upon  her  divinity  ; and  were  it  not  that  she 
still  had  bowels  of  compassion,  it  more  than  seems  pro- 
bable he  might  have  been  now  sprawling  in  Tartarus. 
[Had  he  been  contented  with  Helen,  or  Cleopatra,  or  me, 
we  were  all  at  his  service  : but  nothing  but  a goddess 
would  serve  his  turn ; and  he  had  the  impudence  even  to 
say,  that  he  was  resolved  upon  having  a progeny  of  sala- 
manders. Indeed  he’s  a false  man,  and  a vile  man ; and 
yet  it  would  do  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  him,  he  has  always 
such  a way  with  him ; not  that  I think  him  handsome — 
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no,  that’s  wide  of  the  mark  ; and  yet  he’s  very  well  for  a 
man  too.”] 

I now  found  that  spirits  still  preserve  the  frailties  of 
the  flesh  ; and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  criticism  and 
dreaming,  ghosts  have  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  even 
more  than  platonic  affection : wherefore,  as  I found  her 
too  much  moved  on  such  a topic  to  proceed,  I was  resolved 
to  change  the  subject,  and  desiring  she  would  pledge  me 
in  a bumper,  observed,  with  a sigh,  that  our  sack  was 
nothing  now  to  what  it  was  in  former  days : “ Ah,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  those  were  merry  times  when  you  drew  sack  for 
Prince  Henry : men  were  twice  as  strong,  and  twice  as 
wise,  and  much  braver,  and  ten  thousand  times  more 
charitable,  than  now.  Those  were  the  times  ! The  battle 
of  Agincourt  was  a victory  indeed ! Ever  since  that  we 
have  only  been  degenerating ; and  I have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  drinking  is  no  longer  fashionable ; when  men 
wear  clean  shirts,  and  women  show  their  necks  and  arrfis. 
All  are  degenerated,  Mrs.  Quickly  ; and  we  shall  probably, 
in  another  century,  be  frittered  away  into  beaux  or  monkeys. 
Had  you  been  on  earth  to  see  what  I have  seen,  it  would 
congeal  all  the  blood  in  your  body — your  soul,  I mean. 
Why,  our  very  nobility  now  have  the  intolerable  arrogance, 
in  spite  of  what  is  every  day  remonstrated  from  the  press 
— our  very  nobility,  I say,  have  the  assurance  to  frequent 
assemblies,  and  presume  to  be  as  merry  as  the  vulgar. 
See,  my  very  friends  have  scarce  manhood  enough  to  sit 
to  it  till  eleven ; and  I only  am  left  to  make  a night  on’t. 
Prithee  do  me  the  favour  to  console  me  a little  for  their 
absence  by  the  story  of  your  own  adventures,  or  the  history 
of  the  tavern  where  we  are  now  sitting:  I fancy  the 
narrative  may  have  something  singular.” 

‘‘  Observe  this  apartment,”  interrupted  my  companion ; 

of  neat  device,  and  excellent  workmanship  : in  this  room 
I have  lived,  child,  woman,  and  ghost,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  : I am  ordered  by  Pluto  to  keep  an  annual 
register  of  every  transaction  that  passeth  here  ; and  I have 
wilhom  compiled  three  hundred  tomes,  which  eftsoons  may 
be  submitted  to  thy  regards.” — ‘‘  None  of  your  wilhoms 
or  eftsoons,  Mrs.  Quickly,  if  you  please,”  I replied : “ I 
know  you  can  talk  every  whit  as  well  as  I can  ; for,  as  you 
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have  lived  here  so  long,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  you 
should  learn  the  conversation  of  the  company.  Believe 
me,  dame,  at  best  you  have  neither  too  much  sense,  nor 
too  much  language  to  spare ; so  give  me  both  as  well  as 
you  can  : but  first,  my  service  to  you ; old  women  should 
water  their  clay  a little  now  and  then  ; and  now  to  your 
story.” 

‘‘  The  story  of  my  own  adventures,”  replied  the  vision, 
is  but  short  and  unsatisfactory  ; for,  believe  me,  Mr.  Rig- 
marole,^ believe  me,  a woman  with  a butt  of  sack  at  her 
elbow  is  never  long-lived.  Sir  John’s  death  afilicted  me 
to  such  a degree,  that  I sincerely  believe,  to  drown  sorrow, 
I drank  more  liquor  myself  than  I drew  for  my  cus- 
tomers : my  grief  was  sincere,  and  the  sack  was  excellent. 
The  prior  of  a neighbouring  convent,  (for  our  priors  then 
had  as  much  power  as  a Middlesex  justice  now),  he,  I 
say,  it  was  who  gave  me  a licence  for  keeping  a disorderly 
house,  upon  condition  that  I should  never  make  hard  bar- 
gains with  the  clergy,  that  he  should  have  a bottle  of  sack 
every  morning,  and  the  liberty  of  confessing  which  of  my 
girls  he  thought  proper  in  private  every  night.  I had 
continued  for  several  years  to  pay  this  tribute ; and  he, 
it  must  be  confessed,  continued  as  rigorously  to  exact  it. 
I grew  old  insensibly  ; my  customers  continued,  however, 
to  compliment  my  looks  while  I was  by,  but  I could  hear 
them  say  I was  wearing  when  my  back  was  turned.  The 
prior,  however,  still  was  constant,  and  so  were  half  his 
convent;  but  one  fatal  morning  he  missed  the  usual 
beverage,  for  I had  incautiously  drunk  over-night  the  last 
bottle  myself.  What  will  you  have  on’t  ? The  very  next 
day  Doll  Tearsheet  and  I were  sent  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  accused  of  keeping  a low  bawdy-house.  In 
short,  we  were  so  well  purified  there  with  stripes,  mortifi- 
cation, and  penance,  that  we  were  afterwards  utterly  unfit 
for  worldly  conversation  : though  sack  would  have  killed 
me,  had  I stuck  to  it,  yet  I soon  died  for  want  of  a drop 
of  something  comfortable,  and  fairly  left  my  body  to  the 
care  of  the  beadle. 

* The  magazine  edition  has  here,  ‘‘(she  knew  my  name  by  intui- 
tion).”— El). 
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Such  is  my  own  history  ; but  that  of  the  tavern,  where 
I have  ever  since  been  stationed,  affords  greater  variety. 
In  the  history  of  this,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  London, 
you  may  view  the  different  manners,  pleasures,  and  follies 
of  men  at  different  periods.  You  will  find  mankind  neither 
better  nor  worse  now  than  formerly ; the  vices  of  an  un- 
civilized people  are  generally  more  detestable,  though  not 
so  frequent  as  those  in  polite  society.  It  is  the  same  luxury, 
which  formerly  stuffed  your  alderman  with  plum-porridge, 
and  now  crams  him  with  turtle : it  is  the  same  low  ambi- 
tion, that  formerly  induced  a courtier  to  give  up  his  re- 
ligion to  please  his  king,  and  now  persuades  him  to  give 
up  his  conscience  to  please  his  minister : it  is  the  same 
vanity,  that  formerly  stained  our  ladies’  cheeks  and  necks 
with  woad,  and  now  paints  them  with  carmine.  Your  an- 
cient Briton  formerly  powdered  his  hair  with  red  earth 
like  brick-dust,  in  order  to  appear  frightful : your  modern 
Briton  cuts  his  hair  on  the  crown,  and  plasters  it  with 
hog’s  lard  and  flour;  and  this  to  make  him  look  killing. 
It  is  the  same  vanity,  the  same  folly,  and  the  same  vice, 
only  appearing  different,  as  viewed  through  the  glass  of 
fashion.  In  a word,  all  mankind  are ” 

‘‘  Sure  the  woman  is  dreaming,”  interrupted  I.  “ None 
of  your  reflections,  Mrs.  Quickly,  if  you  love  me;  they 
only  give  me  the  spleen.  Tell  me  your  history  at  once.  I 
love  stories,  but  hate  reasoning.” 

“ If  you  please,  then.  Sir,”  returned  my  companion, 
‘‘I’ll  read  you  an  abstract,  which  I made  of  the  three 
hundred  volumes  I mentioned  just  now. 

“ My  body  was  no  sooner  laid  in  the  dust,  than  the 
prior  and  several  of  his  convent  came  to  purify  the  tavern 
from  the  pollutions  with  which  they  said  I had  filled  it. 
Masses  were  said  in  every  room,  relics  were  exposed  upon 
every  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  whole  house  washed  with 
a deluge  of  holy- water.  My  habitation  was  soon  converted 
into  a monastery : instead  of  customers  now  applying  for 
sack  and  sugar,  my  rooms  were  crowded  with  images,  relics, 
saints,  whores,  and  friars.  Instead  of  being  a scene  of 
occasional  debauchery,  it  was  now  filled  with  continual 
lewdness.  The  prior  led  the  fashion,  and  the  whole  con- 
vent imitated  his  pious  example.  Matrons  came  hither  to 
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confess  tlieir  sins,  and  to  commit  new  : virgins  came  hither 
who  seldom  went  virgins  away.  Nor  was  this  a convent 
peculiarly  wicked  ; every  convent  at  that  period  was  equally 
fond  of  pleasure,  and  gave  a boundless  loose  to  appetite. 
The  laws  allowed  it ; each  priest  had  a right  to  a favourite 
companion,  and  a power  of  discarding  her  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  The  laity  grumbled,  quarrelled  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  hated  their  confessors — and  maintained 
them  in  opulence  and  ease. — These,  these  were  happy 
times,  Mr.  Eigrnarole  ! these  were  times  of  piety,  bravery, 
and  simplicity ! ’’ 

“Not  so  very  happy,  neither,  good  Madam ; pretty  much 
like  the  present, — those  that  labour  starve,  and  those  that 
do  nothing  wear  fine  clothes  and  live  in  luxury.’’ 

“ In  this  manner  the  fathers  lived  for  some  years  with- 
out molestation  ; they  transgressed,  confessed  themselves 
to  each  other,  and  were  forgiven.  One  evening,  however, 
our  prior  keeping  a lady  of  distinction  somewhat  too  long 
at  confession,  her  husband  unexpectedly  came  upon  them, 
and  testified  all  the  indignation  which  was  natural  upon 
such  an  occasion.  The  prior  assured  the  gentleman  that 
it  was  the  devil  who  put  it  into  his  heart ; and  the  lady 
was  very  certain  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  magic, 
or  she  could  never  have  behaved  in  so  unfaithful  a manner. 
The  husband,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  such  eva- 
sions, but  summoned  both  before  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
His  proofs  were  flagrant,  and  he  expected  large  damages. 
Such,  indeed,  he  had  a right  to  expect,  were  the  tribunals 
of  those  days  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
now.  The  cause  of  the  priest  was  to  be  tried  before  an 
assembly  of  priests  ; and  a layman  was  to  expect  redress 
only  from  their  impartiality  and  candour.  What  plea,  then, 
do  you  think  the  prior  made  to  obviate  this  accusation  ? 
He  denied  the  fact,  and  challenged  the  plaintiff  to  try  the 
merits  of  their  cause  by  single  combat.  It  was  a little  hard, 
you  may  be  sure,  upon  the  poor  gentleman,  not  only  to  be 
made  a cuckold,  but  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a duel  into  the 
bargain  ; yet  such  was  the  justice  of  the  times.  The  prior 
threw  down  his  glove,  and  the  injured  husband  was  obliged 
to  take  it  up,  in  token  of  his  accepting  the  challenge. 

“ Upon  this  the  priest  supplied  his  champion,  for  it  was 
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not  lawful  for  the  clergy  to  fight ; and  the  defendant  and 
plaintiff,  according  to  custom,  were  put  in  prison ; both 
ordered  to  fast  and  pray,  every  method  being  previously 
used  to  induce  both  to  a confession  of  the  truth.  After  a 
month’s  imprisonment,  the  hair  of  each  was  cut,  their 
bodies  anointed  with  oil,  the  field  of  battle  appointed  and 
guarded  by  soldiers,  while  his  majesty  presided  over  the 
whole  in  person.  Both  the  champions  were  sworn  not  to 
seek  victory  either  by  fraud  or  magic.  They  prayed  and 
confessed  upon  their  knees  ; and  after  these  ceremonies, 
the  rest  was  left  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  com- 
batants. As  the  champion  whom  the  prior  had  pitched 
upon  had  fought  six  or  eight  times  upon  similar  occasions, 
it  was  no  way  extraordinary  to  find  him  victorious  in  the 
present  combat.  In  short,  the  husband  was  discomfited ; 
he  was  taken  from  the  field  of  battle,  stripped  to  his 
shirt,  and  after  one  of  his  legs  had  been  cut  off,  as  justice 
ordained  in  such  cases,  he  was  hanged  as  a terror  to  future 
offenders. — These,  these  were  the  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole  ! 
you  see  how  much  more  just,  and  wise,  and  valiant,  our 
ancestors  were  than  us  ! ” 

“ I rather  fancy.  Madam,  that  the  times  then  were  pretty 
much  like  our  own ; where  a multiplicity  of  laws  give  a judge 
as  much  power  as  a want  of  law,  since  he  is  ever  sure  to 
find  among  the  number  some  to  countenance  his  partiality.” 

Our  convent,  victorious  over  their  enemies,  now  gave 
a loose  to  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  lady  became  a 
nun,  the  prior  was  made  a bishop,  and  three  Wickliffites 
were  burned  in  the  illuminations  and  fire-w'orks  that  were 
made  on  the  present  occasion. 

King  Henry  Y.,  who  was  one  of  the  best  princes  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne,  was  fond  of  burning  those  Wick- 
liffites. There  were  few  feasts  or  entertainments  in  which 
the  people  were  not  delighted  with  two  or  three  roasted 
Wickliffites.  ’Tis  certain,  if  what  was  alleged  against 
them  be  true,  they  deserved  no  mercy ; they  were  magicians 
or  witches,  every  one  of  them ; they  were  sometimes  seen 
eating  dead  bodies  torn  from  the  grave.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,^  one  of  the  chief  of  the  sect,  was  particularly  fond 

^ Hanged  in  chains  and  burnt  to  death  as  a heretic  in  1417,  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  See  Fuller,  Fox,  &c. — Eu. 
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of  human  flesh.  I need  not  mention  their  promiscuous 
copulations,  their  cursings,  and  their  treasons ; these  are 
written  in  all  the  books  that  were  written  by  the  priests 
of  those  times : the  laws  took  every  method  to  extirpate 
them  ; promised  them  life  in  order  to  make  them  repent ; 
and  then  burned  them  to  prevent  a relapse.  Acton,  Brown, 
and  Beverly,  men  of  distinction,  and  who,  till  they  were 
detected  of  heresy,  were  famed  for  having  lived  virtuous 
and  pious  lives,  were  the  three  that  were  tied  to  the  stake 
to  give  solemnity  to  the  present  rejoicing.^  The  flames,  as 
if  willing  to  assist  the  cause  of  heaven,  burned  upon  this 
occasion  with  more  than  ordinary  fierceness ; the  mob 
looked  on  and  hurra’d  with  great  devotion  ; and  the  ladies 
that  came  to  see  the  show  were  greatly  edified  and  im- 
proved:— These,  these  were  the  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole, 
when  men  were  found  zealous  as  well  to  burn  others  for 
religion  as  to  suffer  for  it  themselves  ! ” 

“ Equally  faulty  they  were  with  ourselves : they  loved 
religion  more  than  their  fellow  creatures  ; and  we  regard 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.”] 

“ Our  convent  now  began  to  enjoy  a very  high  degree  of 
reputation.  There  was  not  one  in  London  that  had  the 
character  of  hating  heretics  so  much  as  ours.  Ladies  of 
the  first  distinction  chose  from  our  convent  their  con- 
fessors. In  short,  it  flourished,  and  might  have  flourished 
to  this  hour,  but  for  a fatal  accident  which  terminated  in 
its  overthrow.  The  lady,  whom  the  prior  had  placed  in  a 
nunnery,  and  whom  he  continued  to  visit  for  some  time 
with  great  punctuality,  began  at  last  to  perceive  that  she 
was  quite  forsaken.  Secluded  from  conversation,  as  usual, 
she  now  entertained  the  visions  of  a devotee ; found  her- 
self strangely  disturbed;  but  hesitated  in  determining 
whether  she  was  possessed  by  an  angel  or  a demon.  She 
was  not  long  in  suspense ; for  upon  vomiting  a large  quan- 
tity of  crooked  pins,  and  finding  the  palms  of  her  hands 
turned  outwards,  she  quickly  concluded  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil.  She  soon  lost  entirely  the  use  of 
speech ; and  when  she  seemed  to  speak,  every  body  that 
was  present  perceived  that  her  voice  was  not  her  own,  but 


^ Acton,  Brown,  and  Beverly  were  burnt  in  1414. — Ed. 
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that  of  the  devil  within  her.  In  short,  she  was  bewitched; 
and  all  the  difficulty  lay  in  determining  who  it  could  be 
that  bewitched  her.  The  nuns  and  the  monks  all  de- 
manded the  magician’s  name,  but  the  devil  made  no 
reply ; for  he  knew  they  had  no  authority  to  ask  ques- 
tions. By  the  rules  of  witchcraft,  when  an  evil  spirit  has 
taken  possession,  he  may  refuse  to  answer  any  questions 
asked  him,  unless  they  are  put  by  a bishop,  and  to  these 
he  is  obliged  to  reply.  A bishop,  therefore,  was  sent  for, 
and  now  the  whole  secret  came  out : the  devil  reluctantly 
owned  that  he  was  a servant  of  the  prior ; that  by  his  com- 
mand he  resided  in  his  present  habitation,  and  that  with- 
out his  command  he  was  resolved  to  keep  in  possession. 
The  bishop  was  an  able  exorcist ; he  drove  the  devil  out 
by  force  of  mystical  arms  : the  prior  was  arraigned  for 
witchcraft ; the  witnesses  were  strong  and  numerous  against 
him,  not  less  than  fourteen  persons  being  by,  who  heard 
the  devil  talk  Latin.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a cloud 
of  witnesses  : the  prior  was  condemned  ; and  he  who  had 
assisted  at  so  many  burnings,  was  burned  himself  in  turn. 
— These  were  times,  Mr.  Eigmarole  ! the  people  of  those 
times  were  not  infidels,  as  now,  but  sincere  believers  ! ” 

“ Equally  faulty  with  ourselves,  they  believed  what  the 
devil  was  pleased  to  tell  them ; and  we  seem  resolved,  at 
last,  to  believe  neither  God  nor  devil.” 

‘‘  After  such  a stain  upon  the  convent,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  it  could  subsist  any  longer;  the  fathers  were 
ordered  to  decamp,  and  the  house  was  once  again  con- 
verted into  a tavern.  The  King  conferred  it  on  one  of  his 
cast  mistresses  ; she  was  constituted  landlady  by  royal 
authority ; and  as  the  tavern  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court,  and  the  mistress  ^ a very  polite  woman,  it  began 
to  have  more  business  than  ever,  and  sometimes  took  not 
less  than  four  shillings  a-day. 

“ But  perhaps  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  were 
the  peculiar  qualifications  of  women  of  fashion  at  that 
period ; and  in  a description  of  the  present  landlady,  you 
will  have  a tolerable  idea  of  all  the  rest.  This  lady  ^ was 
the  daughter  of  a nobleman,  and  received  such  an  educa- 


and  ^ The  magazine  gives  Mrs.  Gleek  ’’  instead. — Ed. 
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tion  in  the  country  as  became  her  quality,  beauty,  and 
great  expectations.  She  could  make  shifts  and  hose  for 
herself  and  all  the  servants  of  the  family,  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  She  knew  the  names  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bewitch  her 
and  this  was  a greater  piece  of  learning  than  any  lady  in 
the  whole  country  could  pretend  to.  She  was  always  up 
early,  and  saw  breakfast  served  in  the  great  hall  by  six 
o’clock.  At  this  scene  of  festivity,  she  generally  improved 
good  humour  by  telling  her  dreams,  relating  stories  of 
spirits,  several  of  which  she  herself  had  seen,  and  one  of 
which  she  was  reported  to  have  killed  with  a black-hafted 
knife.  From  hence  she  usually  went  to  make  pastry  in 
the  larder,  and  here  she  was  followed  by  her  sweetheart s^ 
who  were  much  helped  on  in  conversation  by  struggling 
with  her  for  kisses.  About  ten,  miss  generally  went  to 
play  at  hot-cockles  and  blindman’s-buft  in  the  parlour ; 
and  when  the  young  folks  (for  they  seldom  played  at  hot- 
cockles  when  grown  old)  were  tired  of  such  amusements, 
the  gentlemen  entertained  miss  with  the  history  of  their 
greyhounds,  bear-beatings,  and  victories  at  cudgel-playing. 
If  the  weather  was  fine,  they  ran  at  the  ring,  and  shot  at 
butts  ; while  miss  held  in  her  hand  a ribbon,  with  which 
she  adorned  the  conqueror.  Her  mental  qualification  & 
were  exactly  fitted  to  her  external  accomplishments.  Be- 
fore she  was  fifteen,  she  could  tell  the  story  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  could  name  every  mountain  that  was  in- 
habited by  fairies,  knew  a witch  at  first  sight,  and  could 
repeat  four  Latin  prayers  without  a prompter.  Her  dress 
was  perfectly  fashionable  ; her  arms  and  her  hair  were 
completely  covered ; a monstrous  ru:ffi  was  put  round  her 
neck,  so  that  her  head  seemed  like  that  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist placed  in  a charger.  In  short,  when  completely  equipped, 
her  appearance  was  so  very  modest,  that  she  discovered 
little  more  than  her  nose. — These  were  the  times,  Mr.  Eig- 
marole  ! when  every  lady  that  had  a good  nose  might  set 
up  for  a beauty ; when  every  woman  that  could  tell  stories 
might  be  cried  up  for  a wit ! ” 

“ I am  as  much  displeased  at  those  dresses  which  con- 
ceal too  much,  as  at  those  which  discover  too  much  : I am 
equally  an  enemy  to  a female  dunce  or  a female  pedant.” 
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‘‘You  may  be  sure  that  miss  chose  a husband  with  qua- 
lifications resembling  her  own:  she  pitched  upon^  a cour- 
tier, equally  remarkable  for  hunting  and  drinking,  who 
had  given  several  proofs  of  his  great  virility  among  the 
daughters  of  his  tenants  and  domestics.  They  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight  (for  such  was  the  gallantry  of  the  times), 
were  married,  came  to  court,  and  madam  appeared  with 
superior  qualifications.  The  king  was  struck  with  her. 
beauty.  All  property  was  at  the  king’s  command ; the 
husband  was  obliged  to  resign  all  pretensions  in  his  wife 
to  the  sovereign,  whom  Grod  had  anointed  to  commit 
adultery  where  he  thought  proper.  The  king  loved  her 
for  some  time  ; but  at  length,  repenting  of  his  misdeeds, 
and  instigated  by  his  father-confessor,  from  a principle  of 
conscience,  removed  her  from  his  levee  to  the  bar  of  this 
tavern,  and  took  a new  mistress  in  her  stead.  Let  it  not 
surprise  you  to  behold  the  mistress  of  a king  degraded  to 
so  humble  an  office.  As  the  ladies  had  no  mental  accom- 
plishments, a good  face  was  enough  to  raise  them  to  the 
royal  couch ; and  she  who  was  this  day  a royal  mistress, 
might  the  next,  when  her  beauty  palled  upon  enjoyment, 
be  doomed  to  infamy  and  want. 

“ Under  the  care  of  this  lady  the  tavern  grew  into  great 
reputation ; the  courtiers  had  not  yet  learned  to  game,  but 
they  paid  it  off  by  drinking : drunkenness  is  ever  the  vice 
of  a barbarous,  and  gaming  of  a luxurious  age.  They  had 
not  such  frequent  entertainments  as  the  moderns  have, 
but  were  more  expensive  and  more  luxurious  in  those  they 
had.  All  their  fooleries  were  more  elaborate,  and  more 
admired  by  the  great  and  the  vulgar,  than  now.  A cour- 
tier has  been  known  to  spend  his  whole  fortune  at  a single 
feast,  a king  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  furnish  out  the 
frippery  of  a tournament.  There  were  certain  days  ap- 
pointed for  riot  and  debauchery,  and  to  be  sober  at  such 
times  was  reputed  a crime.  Kings  themselves  set  the  ex- 
ample ; and  I have  seen  monarchs,  in  this  room,  drunk  be- 
fore the  entertainment  was  half  concluded. — These  were 
the  times.  Sir,  when  kings  kept  mistresses,  and  got  drunk 
in  public  ; ■‘they  were  too  plain  and  simple  in  those  happy 


^ ‘‘  Mr.  Gleek,  a courtier.” — British  Magazine, — Ed. 
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times  to  hide  their  vices,  and  act  the  hypocrite,  as 
now.” — 

‘‘  Lord  ! Mrs.  Quickly  ” (interrupting  her),  ‘‘  I expected 
to  have  heard  a story,  and  here  you  are  going  to  tell  me  I 
know  not  what  of  times  and  vices  ! prithee  let  me  entreat 
thee,  once  more,  to  waive  reflections,  and  give  thy  history 
without  deviation.” 

“ No  lady  upon  earth,”  continued  my  visionary  corre- 
spondent, “ knew  how  to  put  off  her  damaged  wine  or 
women  with  more  art  than  she.  When  these  grew  flat,  or 
those  paltry,  it  was  hut  changing  the  names  ; the  wine  be- 
came excellent,  and  the  girls  agreeable.  She  was  also 
possessed  of  the  engaging  leer,  the  chuck  under  the  chin, 
winked  at  a double-entendre,  could  nick  the  opportunity 
of  calling  for  something  comfortable,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood the  discreet  moments  when  to  withdraw.  The 
gallants  of  these  times  pretty  much  resembled  the  bloods 
of  ours  ; they  were  fond  of  pleasure,  but  quite  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  refining  upon  it : thus  a court  bawd  of  those 
times  resembled  the  common  low-lived  harridan  of  a 
modern  bagnio.  Witness,  ye  powers  of  debauchery,  how 
ofiren  I have  been  present  at  the  various  appearances  of 
drunkenness,  riot,  guilt,  and  brutality ! A tavern  is 
the  true  picture  of  human  infirmity  : in  history  we  find 
only  one  side  of  the  age  exhibited  to  our  view  ; but,  in  the 
accounts  of  a tavern,  we  see  every  age  equally  absurd  and 
equally  vicious. 

“ Upon  this  lady’s  decease,  the  tavern  was  [for  some 
time  untenanted  until  the  king  was  pleased  to  appoint  old 
James  Talbot  ^ to  this  honourable  situation.  This  Talbot 
from  a private  sentinel,  by  his  courage  and  his  conduct  in 
numberless  battles,  had  obtained  at  last  a colonel’s  com- 
mission and  was  reckoned  the  most  valiant  soldier  of  his 
time  ; from  several  wounds  however  he  was  at  last  ren- 
dered incapable  of  following  his  master  to  the  field; 
wherefore  he  was  considered  as  a piece  of  useless  lumber, 

^ This  is  a true  story. — Goldsmith.  [Nevertheless,  as  is  shown  by 
our  bracket  marks,  Goldsmith  omitted  this  ‘‘  true  story  ’’  from  his  two 
collections  of ‘Essays.’  And,  stranger  still,  perhaps,  Prior,  who  gave 
some  of  these  omitted  portions  of  the  original  ‘British  Magazine’ 
articles,  also  omitted  this  curious  story  of  “ Old  Talbot.” — Ed. 
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which  is  thrown  aside  to  rot  in  a corner.  Soldiers  then 
fought  while  their  vigour  remained  in  defence  of  their 
country,  and  in  old  age  were  obliged  to  beg  their  bread 
through  those  kingdoms  which  their  valour  had  saved. 
But  this  was  not  entirely  the  case  of  colonel  Talbot; 
for,  after  numberless  solicitations,  he  was  preferred  to  be 
the  host  of  this  tavern. 

‘‘  Of  all  places  in  the  world  Talbot  was  the  most  unfit  for 
his  new  situation  ; he  was  unable  to  attend  his  customers 
with  proper  alertness,  because  he  was  lame  ; and  as  he 
had  been  only  taught  to  fight  in  his  youth,  in  his  old  age 
he  could  not  learn  to  flatter.  A few  old  soldiers  came 
now  and  then,  when  they  had  money,  to  talk  over  their 
former  campaigns  ; and  when  they  had  none  James  Talbot 
gave  them  his  liquor  for  nothing.  As  the  trade  of  the 
house  began  to  diminish,  on  account  of  his  incapacity  for 
his  present  business,  so  its  emolument  furnished  him  with 
a scanty  subsistence  ; small  however  as  it  was,  a few  of 
his  old  companions  in  war  were  welcome  to  his  table  ; that 
generosity  he  had  learned  in  forty  campaigns  still  stuck 
oy  him,  and  might  at  last  have  made  him  a bankrupt,  had 
this  not  been  anticipated  by  the  following  circumstance. 

‘‘  As  he  usually  enquired  after  the  success  of  his  old 
master.  King  Henry,  he  was  one  day  informed  of  the 
battle  of  Tewksbury,  where  Edward,  who  usurped  the 
crown,  having  gained  a complete  victory,  secured  the 
kingdom  to  himself.  He  was  informed  of  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  taken  prisoner  upon 
this  occasion;  that  Edward  demanded,  in  an  imperious 
tone.  How  he  durst  presume  to  enter  his  kingdom  ? to 
which  the  prince  replied  with  intrepidity,  that  he  had  come 
to  rescue  his  own  and  his  father’s  crown  from  usurpers. 

“ Old  Talbot  heard  this  part  of  the  story  with  pleasure  ; 
he  loved  the  prince,  and  had  carried  him  in  his  arms  when 
a child  round  the  camp  a hundred  times  ; he  therefore  re- 
joiced in  such  early  proofs  of  magnanimity.  When  he 
came  to  be  told  how  Edward  dashed  the  gauntlet  into  the 
prince’s  face,  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
scarce  contain  ; but  when  he  was  informed  how  Clarence, 
Hastings,  and  Grey  fell  upon  him,  unarmed  as  he  was, 
and  plunged  their  swords  in  his  breast,  the  disabled  soldier 
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could  contain  no  longer,  but  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  cried  out,  in  an  agony,  “ Old  Janies  Talbot,  where 
wer’t  thou  ? This  expression,  trifling  as  it  was,  cost  the 
old  man  his  life  ; he  was  that  moment  confined  in  prison  ; 
and  the  next  dragged  to  execution. — These  were  the  times  ! 
Were  we  to  read  a history  of  Negro-land,  could  it  furnish 
any  occurrences  more  truly  detestable  ? 

‘‘  The  tavern  was  after  this]  successively  occupied  by 
adventurers,  bullies,  pimps,  and  gamesters.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  gaming  was  more 
universally  practised  in  England  than  even  now.  Kings 
themselves  have  been  known  to  play  off  at  Primer o,  not 
only  all  the  money  and  jewels  they  could  part  with,  but 
the  very  images  in  churches.  The  last  Henry  played  away, 
in  this  very  room,  not  only  the  four  great  bells  of  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral,  but  the  fine  image  of  St.  Paul,  which  stood  upon 
the  top  of  the  spire,  to  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  who  took  them 
down  the  next  day,  and  sold  them  by  auction.  Have  you, 
then,  any  cause  to  regret  being  born  in  the  times  you  now 
live  ? or  do  you  still  believe  that  human  nature  continues 
to  run  on  declining  every  age  ? If  we  observe  the  actions 
of  the  busy  part  of  mankind,  your  ancestors  will  be  found 
infinitely  more  gross,  servile,  and  even  dishonest,  than  you. 
If,  forsaking  history,  we  only  trace  them  in  their  hours 
of  amusement  and  dissipation,  we  shall  find  them  more 
sensual,  more  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  infinitely 
more  selfish. 

“ The  last  hostess  of  note  I find  upon  record,  was  Jane 
Kouse.  She  was  born  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people ; 
and  by  frugality  and  extreme  complaisance,  contrived  to 
acquire  a moderate  fortune  : this  she  might  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  had  she  not  unfortunately  quarrelled  with 
one  of  her  neighbours,  a woman  who  was  in  high  repute 
for  sanctity  through  the  whole  parish.  In  the  times  of 
which  I speak,  two  women  seldom  quarrelled,  that  one  did 
not  accuse  the  other  of  witchcraft,  and  she  who  first  con- 
trived to  vomit  crooked  pins,  was  sure  to  come  ofl  victorious. 
The  scandal  of  a modern  tea-table  differs  widely  from  the 
scandal  of  former  times  : the  fascination  of  a lady’s  eyes 
at  present,  is  regarded  as  a compliment ; but  if  a lady, 
formerly,  should  be  accused  of  having  witchcraft  in  her 
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eyes,  it  were  niuch  better,  both  for  her  soul  and  body,  that 
she  had  no  eyes  at  all.  In  short,  Jane  Eouse  was  accused 
of  witchcraft ; and  though  she  made  the  best  defence  she 
could,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  : she  was  taken  from  her 
own  bar  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted accordingly. — These  were  times,  indeed,  when  even 
women  could  not  scold  in  safety  ! 

“ Since  her  time,  the  tavern  underwent  several  revolu- 
tions, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  this  day  a brothel, 
and  the  next  a conventicle  for  enthusiasts.  It  was  one 
year  noted  for  harbouring  whigs,  and  the  next,  infamous 
for  a retreat  to  tories.  Some  years  ago  it  was  in  high 
vogue,  but  at  present  it  seems  declining.  This  only  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that  whenever  taverns  flourish  most, 
the  times  are  then  most  extravagant  and  luxurious.” — 
Lord ! Mrs.  Quickly  ! ” interrupted  I,  you  have 
really  deceived  me ; I expected  a romance,  and  here  you 
have  been  this  half  hour  giving  me  only  a description  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times : if  you  have  nothing  but  tedious 
remarks  to  communicate,  seek  some  other  hearer ; I am 
determined  to  hearken  only  to  stories.” 

I had  scarce  concluded,  when  my  eyes  and  ears  seemed 
opened  to  my  landlord,  who  had  been  all  this  while  giving 
me  an  account  of  the  repairs  he  had  made  in  the  house, 
and  was  now  got  into  the  story  of  the  cracked  glass  in  the 
dining-room. 


ESSAY  VI.i 

ADVENTURES  OF  A STROLLING  PLAYER. 

I AM  fond  of  amusement,  in  whatever  company  it  is  to  be 
found ; and  wit,  though  dressed  in  rags,  is  ever  pleasing 
to  me.  I went  some  days  ago  to  take  a walk  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  about  the  hour  in  which  company  leave  it  to  go  to 

^ Essay  XXI.  in  the  collections  of  1765  and  1766.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  British  Magazme^  Oct.,  1760. — Ed. 
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dinner.  There  were  but  few  in  the  walks,  and  those  who 
stayed  seemed,  by  their  looks,  rather  more  willing  to  for- 
get that  they  had  an  appetite,  than  gain  one.  I sat  down 
on  one  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was 
seated  a man  in  very  shabby  clothes  [,  but  such  as  appeared 
to  have  been  once  fashionable ; in  short,  I could  perceive 
in  his  figure  somewhat  of  the  gentleman,  but  gentility  (to 
speak  like  Milton)  shorn  of  its  beams] 

We  continued  to  groan,  to  hem,  and  to  cough,  as  usual 
upon  such  occasions  ; and  at  last  ventured  upon  conversa- 
tion. “ I beg  pardon.  Sir,’’  cried  I,  ‘‘  but  I think  I have 
seen  you  before ; your  face  is  familiar  to  me.” — ‘‘  Yes,  Sir,” 
replied  he,  “ I have  a good  familiar  face,  as  my  friends  tell 
me.  I am  as  well  known  in  every  town  in  England,  as 
the  dromedary  or  live  crocodile.  You  must  understand. 
Sir,  that  I have  been  these  sixteen  years  Merry  Andrew  to 
a puppet-show  : last  Bartholomew  Fair  my  master  and  I 
quarrelled,  beat  each  other,  and  parted ; he  to  sell  his 
puppets  to  the  pincushion-makers  in  Kosemary  Lane,^  and 
I to  starve  in  St.  James’s  Park.” 

“ I am  sorry.  Sir,  that  a person  of  your  appearance  should 
labour  under  any  difiiculties.” — “ 0,  Sir,”  returned  he, 

my  appearance  is  very  much  at  your  service ; but,  though 
I cannot  boast  of  eating  much,  yet  there  are  few  that  are 
merrier : if  I had  twenty  thousand  a-year  I should  be  very 
merry  ; and,  thank  the  fates  ! though  not  worth  a groat,  I 
am  very  merry  still.  If  I have  threepence  in  my  pocket,  I 
never  refuse  to  be  my  three-halfpence ; and  if  I have  no 
money,  I never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  are  kind 
enough  to  pay  my  reckoning.  What  think  you.  Sir,  of  a 
steak  and  a tankard  ? You  shall  treat  me  now ; and  I will 
treat  you  again,  when  I find  you  in  the  Park  in  love  with 
eating,  and  without  money  to  pay  for  a dinner.” 

As  I never  refuse  a small  expense  for  the  sake  of  a merry 
<3ompanion,  we  instantly  adjourned  to  a neighbouring  ale- 
house, and  in  a few  moments  had  a frothing  tankard  and 
a smoking  steak  spread  on  the  table  before  us.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  how  much  the  sight  of  such  good  cheer 
improved  my  companion’s  vivacity.  “ I like  this  dinner, 

* The  words  in  brackets  are  only  in  the  magazine  version. — Ed. 

® A sort  of  Rag  Fair  between  Whitechapel  and  Tower  Hill.  -Ed 
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Sir,”  sajs  he,  “ for  three  reasons : first,  because  I am 
naturally  fond  of  beef ; secondly,  because  I am  hungry ; 
and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  because  I get  it  for  nothing : no 
meat  eats  so  sweet  as  that  for  which  we  do  not  pay.” 

He  therefore  now  fell-to,  and  his  appetite  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  his  inclination.  After  dinner  was  over,  he 
observed  that  the  steak  was  tough  : and  yet.  Sir,”  returns 
he,  bad  as  it  was,  it  seemed  a rump-steak  to  me.  O,  the 
delights  of  poverty  and  a good  appetite  ! We  beggars  are 
the  very  fondlings  of  Nature ; the  rich  she  treats  like  an 
arrant  step-mother ; they  are  pleased  with  nothing : cut  a 
steak  from  what  part  you  will,  and  it  is  insupportably 
tough;  dress  it  up  with  pickles, — even  pickles  cannot 
procure  them  an  appetite.  But  the  whole  creation  is  filled 
with  good  things  for  the  beggar ; Calvert’s  butt  out-tastes 
Champagne,  and  Sedgeley’s  home-brewed  excels  Tokay. 
Joy,  joy,  my  blood ! though  our  estates  lie  nowhere,  we 
have  fortunes  wherever  we  go.  If  an  inundation  sweeps 
away  half  the  grounds  of  Cornwall,  I am  content — I have 
no  lands  there ; if  the  stocks  sink,  that  gives  me  no  un- 
easiness— I am  no  Jew.”  The  fellow’s  vivacity,  joined  to 
his  poverty,  I own,  raised  my  curiosity  to  know  something 
of  his  life  and  circumstances ; and  I entreated  that  he 
would  indulge  my  desire.  ‘‘  That  I will.  Sir,”  said  he, 
“ and  welcome ; only  let  us  drink  to  prevent  our  sleeping: 
let  us  have  another  tankard  while  we  are  awake — let  us  have 
another  tankard ; for  ah,  how  charming  a tankard  looks 
when  full ! 

“ You  must  know,  then,  that  I am  very  well  descended: 
my  ancestors  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world;  for  my 
mother  cried  oysters,  and  my  father  beat  a drum : I am 
told  we  have  even  had  some  trumpeters  in  our  family. 
Many  a nobleman  cannot  show  so  respectful  a genealogy; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  As  I was  their  only 
child,  my  father  designed  to  breed  me  up  to  his  own  em- 
ployment, which  was  that  of  drummer  to  a puppet-show. 
Thus  the  whole  employment  of  my  younger  years  was  that 
of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
But  though  my  father  was  very  fond  of  instructing  me  in 
beating  all  the  marches  and  points  of  war,  I made  no  very 
great  progress,  because  I naturally  had  no  ear  for  music ; 
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so  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  I went  and  listed  for  a soldier.  As 
I had  ever  hated  beating  a drum,  so  I soon  found  that  I 
disliked  carrying  a musket  also  ; neither  the  one  trade 
nor  the  other  were  to  my  taste,  for  I was  by  nature  fond 
of  being  a gentleman : besides,  I was  obliged  to  obey  my 
captain : he  has  his  will,  I have  mine,  and  you  have 
yours ; now  I very  reasonably  concluded,  that  it  was  much 
more  comfortable  for  a man  to  obey  his  own  will  than 
another’s. 

The  life  of  a soldier  soon,  therefore,  gave  me  the 
spleen.  I asked  leave  to  quit  the  service ; but  as  I was 
tall  and  strong,  my  captain  thanked  me  for  my  kind  inten- 
tion, and  said,  because  he  had  a regard  for  me,  we  should  not 
part.  I wrote  to  my  father  a very  dismal  penitent  letter, 
and  desired  that  he  would  raise  money  to  pay  for  my  dis- 
charge ; but  the  good  man  was  as  fond  of  drinking  as  I 
was  (Sir,  my  service  to  you),  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
drinking  never  pay  for  other  people’s  discharges  ; in  short, 
he  never  answered  my  letter.  What  could  be  done  ? If 
I have  not  money,  said  I to  myself,  to  pay  for  my  dis- 
charge, I must  find  an  equivalent  some  other  way ; and 
that  must  be  by  running  av/ay.  I deserted,  and  that  an- 
swered my  purpose  every  bit  as  well  as  if  I had  bought  my 
discharge. 

Well,  I was  now  fairly  rid  of  my  military  employment ; 
I sold  my  soldier’s  clothes,  bought  worse,  and,  in  order  not 
to  be  overtaken,  took  the  most  unfrequented  roads  pos- 
sible. One  evening,  as  I was  entering  a village,  I perceived 
a man,  whom  I afterwards  found  to  be  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  thrown  from  his  horse  in  a rniry  road,  and  almost 
smothered  in  the  mud.  He  desired  my  assistance  ; I gave 
it,  and  drew  him  out  with  some  difficulty.  He  thanked 
me  for  my  trouble,  and  was  going  off,  but  I followed  him 
home,  for  I loved  always  to  have  a man  thank  me  at  his 
own  door.  The  curate  asked  a hundred  questions;  as, 
whose  son  I was ; from  whence  I came ; and  whether  I 
would  be  faithful.  I answered  him  greatly  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  gave  myself  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the 
world  for  sobriety  (Sir,  I have  the  honour  of  drinking  your 
health),  discretion,  and  fidelity.  To  make  a long  story 
short,  he  wanted  a servant,  and  hired  me.  With  him  I 
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lived  but  two  months ; we  did  not  much  like  each  other : 
I was  fond  of  eating,  and  he  gave  me  but  little  to  eat ; I 
loved  a pretty  girl,  and  the  old  woman,  my  fellow- servant^ 
was  ill-natured  and  ugly.  As  they  endeavoured  to  starve 
me  between  them,  I made  a pious  resolution  to  prevent 
their  committing  murder : I stole  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they 
were  laid ; I emptied  every  unfinished  bottle  that  I could 
lay  my  hands  on ; whatever  eatable  came  in  my  way  was 
sure  to  disappear, — in  short,  they  found  I would  not  do  ; 
so  I was  discharged  one  morning,  and  paid  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  two  months  wages. 

While  my  money  was  getting  ready,  I employed  my- 
self in  making  preparations  for  my  departure.  Two  hens 
were  hatching  in  an  outhouse — I went  and  took  the  eggs, 
from  habit ; and  not  to  separate  the  parents  from  the 
children,  I lodged  hens  and  all  in  my  knapsack.  After  this 
piece  of  frugality,  I returned  to  receive  my  money,  and 
with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  a staff  in  my  hand,  I 
bid  adieu,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  my  old  benefactor.  I 
had  not  gone  far  from  the  house  when  I heard  behind  me 
the  cry  of  ‘ Stop  thief ! ’ but  this  only  increased  my 
despatch  : it  would  have  been  foolish  to  stop,  as  I knew 
the  voice  could  not  be  levelled  at  me. — But,  hold,  I think 
I passed  those  two  months  at  the  curate’s  without  drink- 
ing. Come,  the  times  are  dry,  and  may  this  be  my  poison, 
if  ever  I spent  two  more  pious,  stupid  months  in  all  my  life  ! 

‘‘  Well,  after  travelling  some  days,  whom  should  I light 
upon  but  a company  of  strolling  players.  The  moment  I 
saw  them  at  a distance,  my  heart  warmed  to  them ; I had 
a sort  of  natural  love  for  every  thing  of  the  vagabond  order. 
They  were  employed  in  settling  their  baggage,  which  had 
been  overturned  in  a narrow  way : I offered  my  assistance, 
which  they  accepted ; and  we  soon  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted, that  they  took  me  as  a servant.  This  was  a 
paradise  to  me ; they  sang,  danced,  drank,  eat,  and  tra- 
velled, all  at  the  same  time.  By  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels, 
I thought  I had  never  lived  till  then : I grew  as  merry  as 
a grig,  and  laughed  at  every  word  that  was  spoken.  They 
liked  me  as  much  as  I liked  them  : I was  a very  good 
figure,  as  you  see ; and  though  I was  poor,  I was  not 
modest. 
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‘‘  T love  a straggling  life  above  all  things  in  the  world  ; 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad ; to  be  warm  to-day,  and 
cold  to-morrow ; to  eat  when  one  can  get  it,  and  drink 
when — (the  tankard  is  out) — it  stands  before  me.  We 
arrived  that  evening  at  Tenterden,  and  took  a large  room 
at  the  Gl-reyhound,  where  we  resolved  to  exhibit  Eomeo 
and  Juliet,  with  the  funeral  procession,  the  grave,  and  the 
garden  scene.  Eomeo  was  to  be  performed  by  a gentle- 
man from  the  Theatre-Eoyal  in  Drury- Lane  ; Juliet,  by  a 
lady  who  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage  before  ; and  I 
was  to  snuff  the  candles  : all  excellent  in  our  way.  We 
had  figures  enough,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  dress  them. 
The  same  coat  that  served  Eomeo,  turned  with  the  blue 
lining  outwards,  served  for  his  friend  Mercutio ; a large 
piece  of  crape  sufficed  at  once  for  Juliet’s  petticoat  and 
pall ; a pestle  and  mortar,  from  a neighbouring  apothe- 
cary’s, answered  all  the  purposes  of  a bell ; and  our  land- 
lord’s own  family,  wrapped  in  white  sheets,  served  to  fill 
up  the  procession.  In  short,  there  were  but  three  figures 
among  us  that  might  be  said  to  be  dressed  with  any  pro- 
priety,— I mean  the  nurse,  the  starved  apothecary,  and 
myself.  Our  performance  gave  universal  satisfaction : the 
whole  audience  were  enchanted  with  our  powers,  and 
Tenterden  is  a town  of  taste.^ 

“ There  is  one  rule  by  which  a strolling  player  may  be 
ever  secure  of  success ; that  is,  in  our  theatrical  way  of 
expressing  it,  to  make  a great  deal  of  the  character.  To 
speak  and  act  as  in  common  life,  is  not  playing,  nor  is  it 
what  people  come  to  see:  natural  speaking,  like  sweet 
wine,  runs  glibly  over  the  palate,  and  scarce  leaves  any 
taste  behind  it ; but  being  high  in  a part  resembles  vine- 
gar, which  grates  upon  the  taste,  and  one  feels  it  while  he 
is  drinking.  To  please  in  town  or  country,  the  way  is  to 
cry,  wring,  cringe  into  attitudes,  mark  the  emphasis,  slap 
the  pockets,  and  labour  like  one  in  the  falling  sickness : 
that  is  the  way  to  work  for  applause ; that  is  the  way  to 
gain  it. 

“As  we  received  much  reputation  for  our  skill  on  this 
first  exhibition,  it  was  but  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  part 

* The  words  ‘‘and  Tenterden,”  &c.,  were  added  to  the  second  edition, 
1766.— Ed. 
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of  the  success  to  myself : I snuffed  the  candles,  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  without  a candle- snuffer,  the  piece  would 
lose  half  its  embellishments.  In  this  manner  we  con- 
tinued a fortnight,  and  drew  tolerable  houses,  but  the 
evening  before  our  intended  departure,  we  gave  out  our 
very  best  piece,  in  which  all  our  strength  was  to  be  exerted^ 
We  had  great  expectations  from  this,  and  even  doubled 
our  prices  ; when  behold  one  of  the  principal  actors  fell  ill 
of  a violent  fever.  This  was  a stroke  like  thunder  to  our 
little  company : they  were  resolved  to  go  in  a body,  to  scold 
the  man  for  falling  sick  at  so  inconvenient  a time,  and 
that,  too,  of  a disorder  that  threatened  to  be  expensive  : 
I seized  the  moment,  and  offered  to  act  the  part  myself  in 
his  stead.  The  case  was  desperate;  they  accepted  my 
offer ; and  I accordingly  sat  down,  with  the  part  in  my 
hand,  and  a tankard  before  me  (Sir,  your  health),  and 
studied  the  character,  which  was  to  be  rehearsed  the  next 
day,  and  played  soon  after. 

I found  my  memory  excessively  helped  by  drinking  : 
I learned  my  part  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  bid  adieu 
to  snuffing  candles  ever  after.  I found  that  nature  had 
designed  me  for  more  noble  employments,  and  I was  re- 
solved to  take  her  when  in  the  humour.  We  got  together, 
in  order  to  rehearse ; and  I informed  my  companions — 
masters  now  no  longer — of  the  surprising  change  I felt 
within  me.  ‘ Let  the  sick  man,’  said  I,  ‘ be  under  no  un- 
easiness to  get  well  again : I’ll  fill  his  place  to  universal 
satisfaction  ; he  may  even  die  if  he  thinks  proper ; I’ll 
engage  that  he  shall  never  be  missed.’  I rehearsed  before 
them,  strutted,  ranted,  and  received  applause.  They  soon 
gave  out  that  a new  actor  of  eminence  was  to  appear,  and 
immediately  all  the  genteel  places  were  bespoke.  Before 
I ascended  the  stage,  however,  I concluded  within  myself, 
that  as  I brought  money  to  the  house  I ought  to  have  my 
share  in  the  profits.  ‘ Grentlemen,’  said  I,  addressing  our 
company,  ‘ I don’t  pretend  to  direct  you ; far  be  it  from 
me  to  treat  you  with  so  much  ingratitude : you  have  pub- 
lished my  name  in  the  bills  with  the  utmost  good-nature, 
and,  as  affairs  stand,  cannot  act  without  me  : so,  gentle- 
men, to  show  you  my  gratitude,  I expect  to  be  paid  for  my 
acting  as  much  as  any  of  you,  otherwise  I declare  off ; I’ll 
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brandish  my  snu:ffers  and  clip  candles  as  usual.’  This  was 
a very  disagreeable  proposal,  but  they  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  it;  it  was  irresistible,  it  was  adamant: 
they  consented,  and  I went  on  in  King  Bajazet — my  frown- 
ing brows  bound  with  a stocking  stuffed  into  a turban, 
while  on  my  captiv’d  arms  I brandished  a jack-chain. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  me  for  the  part : I was  tall, 
and  had  a loud  voice ; my  very  entrance  excited  universal 
applause ; I looked  round  on  the  audience  with  a smile, 
and  made  a most  low  and  graceful  bow,  for  that  is  the  rule 
among  us.  As  it  was  a very  passionate  part,  I invigorated 
my  spirits  with  three  full  glasses  (the  tankard  is  almost 
out)  of  brandy.  By  Alla  ! it  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
I went  through  it;  Tamerlane  was  but  a fool  to  me; 
though  he  was  sometimes  loud  enough  too,  yet  I was  still 
louder  than  he ; but  then,  besides,  I had  attitudes  in  abun- 
dance : in  general  I kept  my  arms  folded  up  thus,  upon 
the  pit  of  my  stomach ; it  is  the  way  at  Drury-lane,  and 
has  always  a fine  effect.  The  tankard  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  before  I could  get  through  the  whole  of  my  merits : 
in  short,  I came  off  like  a prodigy ; and  such  was  my 
success,  that  I could  ravish  the  laurels  even  from  a sirloin 
of  beef.  The  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town 
came  to  me,  after  the  play  was  over,  to  compliment  me 
upon  my  success  : one  praised  my  voice,  another  my  per- 
son. ‘ Upon  my  word,’  says  the  Squire’s  lady,  ‘ he  will 
make  one  of  the  finest  actors  in  Europe ; I say  it,  and  I 
think  I am  something  of  a judge.’ — Praise  in  the  begin- 
ning is  agreeable  enough,  and  we  receive  it  as  a favour ; 
but  when  it  comes  in  great  quantities,  we  regard  it  only 
as  a debt,  which  nothing  but  our  merit  could  extort : in- 
stead of  thanking  them,  I internally  applauded  myself. 
We  were  desired  to  give  our  piece  a second  time:  we 
obeyed ; and  I was  applauded  even  more  than  before. 

‘‘  At  last  we  left  the  town,  in  order  to  be  at  a horse-race 
at  some  distance  from  thence.  I shall  never  think  of  Ten- 
terden  without  tears  of  gratitude  and  respect.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  there,  take  my  word  for  it,  are  very  good 
judges  of  plays  and  actors.  Come,  let  us  drink  their 
healths,  if  you  please.  Sir.  We  quitted  the  town,  I say ; 
and  there  was  a wide  difference  between  my  coming  in  and 
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going  out : I entered  the  town  a candle-snuffer,  and  I 
quitted  it  a hero  ! — Such  is  the  world ; little  to-day,  and 
great  to-morrow.  I could  say  a great  deal  more  upon  that 
subject — something  truly  sublime,  upon  the  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune  ; but  it  would  give  us  both  the  spleen, 
and  so  I shall  pass  it  over. 

“ The  races  were  ended  before  we  arrived  at  the  next 
town,  which  was  no  small  disappointment  to  our  com- 
pany : however,  we  were  resolved  to  take  all  we  could  get. 
I played  capital  characters  there  too,  and  came  off  with 
my  usual  brilliancy.  I sincerely  believe  I should  have 
been  the  first  actor  of  Europe,  had  my  growing  merit  been 
properly  cultivated ; but  there  came  an  unkindly  frost, 
which  nipped  me  in  the  bud,  and  levelled  me  once  more 
down  to  the  common  standard  of  humanity.  I played  Sir 
Harry  Wildair ; all  the  country  ladies  were  charmed  : if  I 
but  drew  out  my  snuff-box,  the  whole  house  was  in  a roar 
of  rapture ; when  I exercised  my  cudgel,  I thought  they 
would  have  fallen  into  convulsions. 

There  was  here  a lady  who  had  received  an  education  of 
nine  months  in  London ; and  this  gave  her  pretensions  to 
taste,  which  rendered  her  the  indisputable  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  wherever  she  came.  She  was  informed  of  my 
merits ; everybody  praised  me,  yet  she  refused  at  first  going 
to  see  me  perform : she  could  not  conceive,  she  said,  any 
thing  but  stuff  from  a stroller  ; talked  something  in  praise 
of  Garrick,  and  amazed  the  ladies  with  her  skill  in  enun- 
ciations, tones,  and  cadences.  She  was  at  last,  however, 
prevailed  upon  to  go ; and  it  was  privately  intimated  to 
me  what  a judge  was  to  be  present  at  my  next  exhibition. 
However,  no  way  intimidated,  I came  on  in  Sir  Harry,  one 
hand  stuck  in  my  breeches,  and  the  other  in  my  bosom,  as 
usual  at  Drury-lane  ; but  instead  of  looking  at  me,  I per- 
ceived the  whole  audience  had  their  eyes  turned  upon  the 
lady  who  had  been  nine  months  in  London  ; from  her  they 
expected  the  decision  which  was  to  secure  the  general’s 
truncheon  in  my  hand,  or  sink  me  down  into  a theatrical 
letter-carrier.  I opened  my  snuff-box,  took  snuff ; the  lady 
was  solemn,  and  so  were  the  rest : I broke  my  cudgel  on 
Alderman  Smuggler’s  back;  still  gloomy,  melancholy  all; 
the  lady  groaned  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  : I attempted, 
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by  laughing  myself,  to  excite  at  least  a smile ; but  the 
devil  a cheek  could  I perceive  wrinkled  into  sympathy.  I 
found  it  would  not  do.  All  my  good -humour  now  became 
forced  ; my  laughter  was  converted  into  hysteric  grinning  : 
and  while  I pretended  spirits,  my  eye  showed  the  agony 
of  my  heart : in  short,  the  lady  came  with  an  intention  to 
be  displeased,  and  displeased  she  was ; my  fame  expired  j 
I am  here,  and — the  tankard  is  no  more!  ” 


ESSAY 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  POLITENESS  : RULES  ENJOINED  TO  BE 
OBSERVED  AT  A RUSSIAN  ASSEMBLY. 

When  Catharina  Alexowna  was  made  Empress  of 
Eussia,  the  women  were  in  an  actual  state  of  bondage  : but 
she  undertook  to  introduce  mixed  assemblies,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  ; she  altered  the  women’s  dress  by  sub- 
stituting the  fashions  of  England ; instead  of  furs,  she 
brought  in  the  use  of  taffeta  and  damask ; and  cornets 
and  commodes  instead  of  caps  of  sable.  The  women  now 
found  themselves  no  longer  shut  up  in  separate  apart- 
ments, but  saw  company,  visited  each  other,  and  were 
present  at  every  entertainment. 

But  as  the  laws  to  this  effect  were  directed  to  a savage 
people,  it  is  amusing  enough  [to  see]  the  manner  in  which 
the  ordinances  ran.  Assemblies  were  quite  unknown 
among  them ; the  Czarina  was  satisfied  with  introducing 
them,  for  she  found  it  impossible  to  render  them  polite. 
An  ordinance  was  therefore  published  according  to  their 
notions  of  breeding,  which,  as  it  is  a curiosity,  and  has 
never  before  been  printed,  that  we  know  of,  we  shall  give 
our  readers : 

“ I.  The  person  at  whose  house  the  assembly  is  to  be 
kept,  shall  signify  the  same  by  hanging  out  a bill,  or  by 

^ XXII.  in  the  1765  and  1766  collections,  but  first  published  in  the 
Ladies^  Magazine  — Ed. 
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giving  some  other  public  notice,  by  way  of  advertisement, 
to  persons  of  both  sexes. 

“ II.  The  assembly  shall  not  be  open  sooner  than  four 
or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  continue  longer  than 
ten  at  night. 

‘‘  III.  The  master  of  the  house  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
meet  his  guests,  or  conduct  them  out,  or  keep*them  com- 
pany ; but,  though  he  is  exempt  from  all  this,  he  is  to  find 
them  chairs,  candles,  liquors,  and  all  other  necessaries 
that  company  may  ask  for : he  is  likewise  to  provide  them 
with  cards,  dice,  and  every  necessary  for  gaming. 

“IV.  There  shall  be  no  fixed  hour  for  coming  or  going 
away ; it  is  enough  for  a person  to  appear  in  the  assembly. 

“ Y.  Every  one  shall  be  free  to  sit,  walk,  or  game,  as  he 
pleases  ; nor  shall  any  one  go  about  to  hinder  him,  or  take 
exceptions  at  what  he  does,  upon  pain  of  emptying  the 
great  eagle  (a  pint-bowl  full  of  brandy)  ; it  shall  like- 
wise be  sufficient,  at  entering  or  retiring,  to  salute  the 
company. 

“ YI.  Persons  of  distinction,  noblemen,  superior  officers, 
merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  note,  head  workmen,  es- 
pecially carpenters,^  and  persons  employed  in  chancery, 
are  to  have  liberty  to  enter  the  assemblies ; as  likewise 
their  wives  and  children. 

“ YII.  A particular  place  shall  be  assigned  the  footmen, 
except  those  of  the  house,  that  there  may  be  room  enough 
in  the  apartments  designed  for  the  assembly. 

“ YIII.  'No  ladies  are  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever ; nor  shall  gentlemen  be  drunk  before 
nine. 

“ IX.  Ladies  who  play  at  forfeitures,  questions  and 
commands,  &c.  shall  not  be  riotous : no  gentleman  shall 
attempt  to  force  a kiss,  and  no  person  shall  offer  to  strike 
a woman  in  the  assembly,  under  pain  of  future  exclu- 
sion.” 

Such  are  the  statutes  upon  this  occasion,  which,  in  their 
very  appearance,  carry  an  air  of  ridicule  and  satire.  But 

‘ It  was  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors,  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  carpenters,  for  the  sake  of  the  Navy. — B. 
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politeness  must  enter  every  country  by  degrees  ; and  these 
rules  resemble  the  breeding  of  a clown,  awkward  but 
sincere.^ 


ESSAY  YIII.» 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  THE  ORDINARY  OF 
NEWGATE.® 

Man  is  a most  frail  being,  incapable  of  directing  his 
steps,  unacquainted  with  what  is  to  happen  in  this  life ; 
and  perhaps  no  man  is  a more  manifest  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  than  Mr.  The.  Cibber,  just  now  gone 
out  of  the  world.  Such  a variety  of  turns  of  fortune,  yet 
such  a persevering  uniformity  of  conduct,  appears  in  all 
that  happened  in  his  short  span,  that  the  whole  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  regular  confusion : every  action  of  his 
life  was  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  his  death  was 
an  astonishment. 

This  gentleman  was  born  of  creditable  parents,  who 

^ These  soirtes  are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects,  though  the  admission  of  such  a mixed  company  was  sometimes 
productive  of  rather  awkward  situations.  The  great  propensity  which 
the  Russians  generally  had  for  strong  liquors,  the  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, was  occasionally  indulged  in  to  excess,  and  scenes  occurred  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  civilized  society. — J.  Barrow’s  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great, 

^ XXV.  in  the  original  collections. — Ed. 

^ Theophilus  Cibber,  the  subject  of  this  ludicrous  memoir,  was  the 
son  of  Colley  Cibber,  and  possessed  all  his  father’s  shameless  effrontery, 
without  his  talents.  His  merit  as  an  actor  was  not  great,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  still  less  .jjraise  as  an  author ; yet  he  received  twenty  guineas 
for  lending  his  name  to  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  written  by  Shiels.  His 
profligate  and  extravagant  habits  gave  him  a notoriety  to  which  he  had 
no  other  pretension.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  tragic 
actress  Susannah  Maria  Cibber,*  whom  he  inveigled  into  an  illicit  inter- 
course with  a nobleman,  with  the  intention,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  obtaining  heavy  damages.  In  this  his  principal  object  was  defeated, 
and  a separation  took  place  between  himself  and  his  wife.  He  was 
drowned  on  his  passage  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  a theatrical  engage- 
ment, in  1757.— B. 


* Sister  of  Dr.  Arne  the  composer. — Ed. 
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gave  him  a very  good  education,  and  a great  deal  of  good 
learning,  so  that  he  could  read  and  write  before  he  was 
sixteen.  However,  he  early  discovered  an  inclination  to 
follow  lewd  courses  : he  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
parents,  and  pursued  the  bent  of  his  inclination ; he 
played  at  cards  on  Sundays ; called  himself  a gentleman ; 
fell  out  with  his  mother  and  laundress  ; and,  even  in  these 
early  days,  his  father  was  frequently  heard  to  observe, 
that  young  The. would  be  hanged. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  fond  of  pleasure ; 
would  eat  an  ortolan  for  dinner,  though  he  begged  the 
guinea  that  bought  it ; and  was  once  known  to  give  three 
pounds  for  a plate  of  green  peas,  which  he  had  collected 
over-night  as  charity  for  a friend  in  distress : he  ran  into 
debt  with  every  body  that  would  trust  him,  and  none  could 
build  a sconce  ^ better  than  he ; so  that  at  last  his  creditors 
swore,  with  one  accord,  that  The. would  be  hanged. 

But,  as  getting  into  debt  by  a man  who  had  no  visible 
means  but  impudence  for  a subsistence,  is  a thing  that  every 
reader  is  not  acquainted  with,  I must  explain  that  point  a 
little,  and  that  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  into  debt ; first,  by  push- 
ing a face ; as  thus  : “ You,  Mr.  Lutestring,  send  me  home 
six  yards  of  that  paduasoy,  dammee;  but,  harkee,  don’t 
think  I ever  intend  to  pay  you  for  it,  dammee.”  At  this 
the  mercer  laughs  heartily;  cuts  off  the  paduasoy,  and 
sends  it  home ; nor  is  he,  till  too  late,  surprised  to  find 
the  gentleman  had  said  nothing  but  truth,  and  kept  his 
word. 

The  second  method  of  running  into  debt  is  called  fineer- 
ing ; which  is  getting  goods  made  up  in  such  a fashion  as 
to  be  unfit  for  every  other  purchaser ; and  if  the  trades- 
man refuses  to  give  them  upon  credit,  then  threaten  to 
leave  them  upon  his  hands. 

But  the  third  and  best  method  is  called,  ‘‘  Being  the  good 
customer.”  The  gentleman  first  buys  some  trifle,  and  pays 
for  it  in  ready-money ; he  conies  a few  days  after  with  no- 
thing about  him  but  bank  bills,  and  buys,  we  will  suppose, 

* Build  a sconce.” — This  probably  signifies,  contrive  a hiding-place, 
rrom  the  known  meanings  of  sconce  as  a fortress,  shelter,  or  covering. 
— Ed. 
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a sixpenny  tweezer-case ; the  bills  are  too  great  to  be 
changed,  so  he  promises  to  return  punctually  the  day  after 
and  pay  for  what  he  has  bought.  In  this  promise  he  is 
punctual,  and  this  is  repeated  for  eight  or  ten  times,  till 
his  face  is  well  known,  and  he  has  got  at  last  the  character 
of  a good  customer : by  this  means  he  gets  credit  for 
something  considerable,  and  then  never  pays  for  it. 

In  all  this,  the  young  man  who  is  the  unhappy  subject 
of  our  present  reflections  was  very  expert;  and  could 
face,  fineer,  and  bring  custom  to  a shop  with  any  man  in 
England : none  of  his  companions  could  exceed  him  in  this ; 

and  his  very  companions  at  last  said,  that  The. would 

be  hanged. 

As  he  grew  old,  he  grew  never  the  better : he  loved  orto- 
lans and  green  peas  as  before ; he  drank  gravy  soup  when 
he  could  get  it,  and  always  thought  his  oysters  tasted  best 
when  he  got  them  for  nothing,  or,  which  was  just  the  same, 
when  he  bought  them  upon  tick : thus  the  old  man  kept  up 
the  vices  of  the  youth,  and  what  he  wanted  in  power,  he 
made  up  by  inclination ; so  that  all  the  world  thought  that 
old  The. would  be  hanged. 

And  now,  reader,  I have  brought  him  to  his  last  scene — 
a scene  where,  perhaps,  my  duty  should  have  obliged  me 
to  assist.  You  expect,  perhaps,  his  dying  words,  and  the 
tender  farewell  he  took  of  his  wife  and  children ; you  ex- 
pect an  account  of  his  coffin,  and  white  gloves,  his  pious 
-ejaculations,  and  the  papers  he  left  behind  him.  In  this 
I cannot  indulge  your  curiosity ; for,  oh  ! the  mysteries  of 
Fate  ! The. was  drowned ! 

“ Reader,’’  as  Hervey  saith,  “ pause  and  ponder,  and 
ponder  and  pause;  who  knows  what  thy  own  end  may 
be!” 
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ESSAY  IX.^ 

ON  THE  SUPERABUNDANCE  OF  ^‘ADDRESSES”  TO 
ROYALTY.^ 

THE  FOLLOWING  WAS  WRITTEN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  LAST  CORO- 
NATION,^ AND  SUPPOSED  TO  COME  FROM  A COMMON-COUNCIL- 
MAN. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honour  of  being  a common  council-man, 
and  am  greatly  pleased  with  a paragraph  from  Southamp- 
ton in  your’s  of  yesterday.  There  we  learn  that  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  that  loyal  borough,  had  the  particular 
satisfaction  of  celebrating  the  royal  nuptials  by  a magnifi- 
cent turtle-feast.  By  this  means  the  gentlemen  had  the 
pleasure  of  filling  their  bellies,  and  showing  their  loyalty 
together.  I must  confess  it  would  give  me  some  pleasure 
to  see  some  such  measure  of  testifying  our  loyalty  prac- 
tised in  this  metropolis,  of  which  I am  an  unworthy 
member.  Instead  of  presenting  his  majesty  (Grod  bless 
him !)  on  every  occasion  with  our  formal  addresses,  we 
might  thus  sit  comfortably  down  to  dinner  and  wish  him 
prosperity  in  a sirloin  of  beef ; upon  our  army  levelling 
the  walls  of  a town,  or  besieging  a fortification,  we  might 
at  our  city  feast  imitate  our  brave  troops,  and  demolish 
the  walls  of  venison  pasty,  or  besiege  the  shell  of  a turtle, 
with  as  great  a certainty  of  success. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  got  into  a sort  of  dry,  un- 
social manner  of  drawing  up  addresses  upon  every  occa- 
sion ; and  though  I have  attended  upon  six  cavalcades,  and 

^ This  essay  and  the  next  did  not  appear  in  the  first  collection  (1765). 
In  the  second  collection  (1766),  they  were  numbered  XXVI.  and  XXVII. 
See  also  the  note  to  the  next  essay.  The  two  poems,  ^ The  Double 
Transformation  ’ and  ‘ A New  Simile  in  the  Manner  of  Swift,’  consti- 
tuted XXVI.  and  XXVII.  in  the  first  collection,  and  XXVIII.  and 
XXIX.  in  the  second  collection.  These  last  are  now  included  with  the 
Poems,  see  vol.  ii.,  pp.  84,  87. — Ed. 

2 ‘‘  The  Following,”  &c.,  was  the  only  heading  of  this  essay  in  the 
1766  edition. — Ed. 

^ That  of  George  III.  See  also  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World,’  Letter  CV. 
— Ed. 
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two  foot  processions  in  a single  year,  yet  I came  away  as 
lean  and  hungry  as  if  I had  been  a jury-man  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  For  my  part,  Mr.  Printer,  I don’t  see  what  is 
got  by  these  processions  and  addresses,  except  an  appe- 
tite, and  that,  thank  heaven,  we  have  all  in  a pretty 
good  degree  without  ever  leaving  our  own  houses  for 
it.  It  is  true  our  gowns  of  mazarine  blue,  edged  with 
fur,  cut  a pretty  figure  enough,  parading  it  through  the 
streets,  and  so  my  wife  tells  me.  In  fact,  I generally 
bow  to  all  my  acquaintance  when  thus  in  full  dress ; 
but,  alas  ! as  the  proverb  has  it,  fine  clothes  never  fill  the 
belly. 

But  even  though  all  this  bustling,  parading,  and  powder- 
ing through  the  streets  be  agreeable  enough  to  many  of 
us,  yet  I would  have  my  brethren  consider  whether  the 
frequent  repetition  of  it  be  so  very  agreeable  to  our  betters 
above.  To  be  introduced  to  court,  to  see  the  Queen,  to 
kiss  hands,  to  smile  upon  lords,  to  ogle  the  ladies,  and  all 
the  other  fine  things  there,  may,  I grant,  be  a perfect  show 
to  us  that  view  it  but  seldom,  but  it  may  be  a trouble- 
some business  enough  to  those  who  are  to  settle  such  cere- 
monies as  these  every  day.  To  use  an  instance  adapted  to 
all  our  apprehensions  ; suppose  my  family  and  I should 
go  to  Bartholomew  Fair.  Very  well,  going  to  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  the  whole  sight  is  perfect  rapture  to  us,  who 
are  only  spectators  once  and  away ; but  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  wire-walker  and  fire-eater  find  no  such  great  sport 
in  all  this  ; I am  of  opinion  they  had  as  lief  remain  behind 
the  curtain  at  their  own  pastimes,  drinking  beer,  eating 
shrimps,  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Besides,  what  can  we  tell  his  majesty  in  all  we  say 
on  these  occasions,  but  what  he  knows  perfectly  well 
already  ? I believe  if  I were  to  reckon  up,  I could  not  find 
above  five  hundred  disaffected  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
here  are  we  every  day  telling  his  majesty  how  loyal  we  are. 
Suppose  the  addresses  of  a people  for  instance  should  run 

thus. — May  it  please  your  M y,  we  are  many  of  us 

worth  a hundred  thousand  pounds ; and  are  possessed  of 
several  other  inestimable  advantages.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  money  and  those  advantages  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  your  M y.  We  are  therefore  once  more 

I.  X 
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assembled  to  assure  your  M -y  of  our  fidelity.  This  it 

is  true  we  have  lately  assured  your  M y five  or  six 

times,  but  we  are  willing  once  more  to  repeat  what  can’t 
be  doubted,  and  to  kiss  your  royal  hand,  and  the  Queen’s 
hand,  and  thus  sincerely  to  convince  you  that  we  shall 
never  do  anything  to  deprive  you  of  one  loyal  subject,  or 
any  one  of  ourselves  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Should  we  not  upon  reading  such  an  address  think  that 
people  a little  silly,  who  thus  made  such  unmeaning  pro- 
fessions? . . . Excuse  me,  Mr.  Printer,  no  man  upon  earth 
has  a more  profound  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  aider- 
men  and  the  common-council  than  I ; but  I could  wish 
they  would  not  take  up  a monarch’s  time  in  these  good- 
natured  trifles,  who  I am  told  seldom  spends  a moment  in 
vain. 

The  example  set  by  the  city  of  London  will  probably  be 
followed  by  every  other  community  in  the  British  Empire. 
Thus  we  shall  have  a new  set  of  addresses  from  every  little 
borough  with  but  four  freemen  and  a burgess ; day  after 
day  shall  we  see  them  come  up  with  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude,  laying  the  vows  of  a loyal  people  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  Death  ! Mr.  Printer,  they’ll  hardly  leave  our 
courtiers  time  to  scheme  a single  project  for  beating  the 
French ; and  our  enemies  may  gain  upon  us  while  we  are 
thus  employed  in  telling  our  governor  how  much  we  intend 
to  keep  them  under. 

But  a people  by  too  frequent  a use  of  addresses,  may  by 
this  means,  come,  at  last,  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed.  If  we  are  thus  exclaiming  in 
raptures  upon  every  occasion,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
powers  of  flattery  when  there  may  be  a real  necessity.  A 
boy  three  weeks  ago  swimming  across  the  Thames,  was 
every  minute  crying  out,  for  his  amusement,  “ I’ve  got  the 
cramp  ! I’ve  got  the  cramp  ! ” The  boatmen  pushed  off 
once  or  twice,  and  they  found  it  was  fun.  He  soon  after 
cried  out  in  earnest,  but  nobody  believed  him,  and  so  he 
sunk  to  the  bottom. 

In  short.  Sir,  I am  quite  displeased  with  any  unneces- 
sary cavalcade  whatever.  I hope  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  triumph,  and  then  I shall  be  ready  myself 
either  to  eat  at  a turtle-feast,  or  to  shout  at  a bonfire ; and 
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will  lend  either  my  faggot  at  the  fire,  or  flourish  my  ha.t 
at  every  loyal  health  that  may  be  proposed. 

I am, 

Sir,  &c. 


ESSAY  X. 

TO  THE  PRINTER.* 

Sir, 

I am  the  same  common-councilman  who  troubled 
you  some  days  ago.  To  whom  can  I complain  but  you  ? 
for  you  have  many  a dismal  correspondent ; in  this  time 
of  joy  my  wife  does  not  choose  to  hear  me,  because  she 
says  I’m  always  melancholy  when  she’s  in  spirits.  I have 
been  to  see  the  coronation,  and  a fine  sight  it  was,  as  I am 
told.  To  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  near  spec- 
tators, the  diamonds,  I am  told,  were  as  thick  as  Bristol 
stones  in  a show- glass  ; the  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked 
all  along,  one  foot  before  another,  and  threw  their  eyes 
about  them,  on  this  side  and  that,  perfectly  like  clock 
work.  O ! Mr.  Printer,  it  had  been  a fine  sight  indeed,  if 
there  was  but  a little  more  eating. 

Instead  of  that,  there  we  sat,  penned  up  in  our  scaffold- 
ings, like  sheep  upon  a market-day  in  Smithfield ; but  the 
devil  a thing  could  I get  to  eat  (God  pardon  me  for 
swearing)  except  the  fragments  of  a plum-cake,  that  was 
all  squeezed  into  crumbs  in  my  wife’s  pocket,  as  she  came 
through  the  crowd. 

You  must  know,  sir,  that  in  order  to  do  the  thing 
genteelly,  and  that  all  my  family  might  be  amused  at  the 
same  time,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  I,  took  two  guinea 

* Strangely  enough,  this  and  its  fellow,  the  preceding  essay,  were 
omitted  by  Percy  from  the  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  works  published  in 
1801 ; though,  as  we  have  said  (pp.  242  and  304),  both  duly  appeared 
in  Goldsmith’s  own  edition  of  1766.  As  a consequence,  apparently,  of 
Percy’s  omission,  they  have  been  omitted  by  nearly  every  subsequent 
editor.  From  what  is  said  in  the  second  line  of  the  present  essay  and 
the  third  line  of  the  preceding  essay  it  would  seem  that  both  performances 
first  appeared  in  a newspaper.  The  coronation  of  George  III.  occurred 
on  Sept.  22,  1761  (see  note  at  p.  310) ; so  no  doubt  these  letters  first  ap- 
peared in  print  before  Goldsmith  published  the  1765  collection  of  his 
^ Essays,’  though  he  did  not  include  them  in  that  collection. — Ed. 
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places  for  tlie  coronation,  and  I gave  my  two  eldest  boys 
(who,  by-tbe-bye,  are  twins,  fine  children)  eighteen-pence 
a-piece  to  go  to  Sudrick-Fair,^  to  see  the  Court  of  the 
Black  King  of  Morocco,  which  will  serve  to  please  children 
well  enough. 

That  we  might  have  good  places  on  the  scaffolding, 
my  wife  insisted  upon  going  at  seven  o’clock  the  even- 
ing before  the  coronation,  for  she  said  she  would  not 
lose  a full  prospect  for  the  world.  This  resolution  I 
own  shocked  me.  ‘‘  Grizzle,”  said  I to  her,  “ Grizzle, 
my  dear,  consider  that  you  are  but  weakly,  always  ailing, 
and  will  never  bear  sitting  out  all  night  on  the  scaffold. 
You  remember  what  a cold  you  caught  the  last  fast- 
day,  by  rising  but  half  an  hour  before  your  time  to  go 
to  church,  and  how  I was  scolded  as  the  cause  of  it.  Be- 
side, my  dear,  our  daughter,  Anna  Amelia  Wilhelmina 
Carolina,  will  look  like  a perfect  fright  if  she  sits  up,  and 
you  know  the  girl’s  face  is  something  at  her  time  of  life, 
considering  her  fortune  is  but  small.”  “ Mr.  Grogan,”  re- 
plied my  wife,  ‘‘Mr.  Grogan,  this  is  always  the  case,  when 
you  find  me  in  spirits.  I don’t  want  to  go,  not  I ; nor  I 
don’t  care  whether  I go  at  all.  It  is  seldom  that  I am  in 
spirits,  but  this  is  always  the  case.”  In  short,  Mr. 
Printer,  what  will  you  have  on’t  ? to  the  coronation  we 
went. 

What  difiiculties  we  had  in  getting  a coach,  how  we  were 
shoved  about  in  the  mob,  how  I had  my  pocket  picked  of 
the  last  new  almanack,  and  my  steel  tobacco-box;  how 
my  daughter  lost  half  an  eyebrow  and  her  laced  shoe  in 
a gutter;  my  wife’s  lamentation  upon  this,  with  the 
adventures  of  the  crumbled  plum-cake,  and  broken  brandy 
bottle,  what  need  I relate  all  these  ? We  suffered  this 
and  ten  times  more  before  we  got  to  our  places. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  seated.  My  wife  is  certainly 
an  heart  of  oak  ; I thought  sitting  up  in  the  damp  night- 
air  would  have  killed  her.  I have  known  her  for  two 
months  take  possession  of  our  easy  chair,  mobbed  up  in 
flannel  night-caps,  and  trembling  at  a breath  of  air ; but 
she  now  bore  the  night  as  merrily  as  if  she  had  sat  up 

^ Perhaps  Southwark  Pair  is  meant.  It  was  held  in  September,  the 
month  of  this  coronation. — Ed. 
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at  a christening.  My  daughter  and  she  did  not  seem  to 
value  it  of  a farthing.  She  told  me  two  or  three  stories 
that  she  knows  will  always  make  me  laugh,  and  my 
daughter  sung  me  the  Noontide  air  towards  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  However,  with  all  their  endeavours  I was 
as  cold  and  as  dismal  as  ever  I remember.  If  this  be 
the  pleasures  of  a coronation,”  cried  I,  to  myself,  “ I had 
rather  see  the  Court  of  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  at 
my  ease  in  Bartholomew  Fair.” 

Towards  morning,  sleep  began  to  come  fast  upon  me ; 
and  the  sun  rising  and  warming  the  air  still  inclined 
me  to  rest  a little.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I am 
naturally  of  a sleepy  constitution ; I have  often  sat  up 
at  table  with  my  eyes  open,  and  have  been  asleep  all 
the  while.  What  will  you  have  on’t?  just  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I fell  fast  a- sleep.  I fell  into 
the  most  pleasing  dream  in  the  world.  I shall  never 
forget  it;  I dreamed  that  I was  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
feast,  and  had  scaled  the  crust  of  a venison  pasty.  I kept 
eating  and  eating,  in  my  sleep,  and  thought  I could  never 
have  enough.  After  some  time,  the  pasty,  methought, 
was  taken  away,  and  the  dessert  was  brought  in  its  room. 
Thought  I to  myself,  “ If  I have  not  got  enough  of  the 
venison,  I am  resolved  to  make  it  up  by  the  largest  snap 
at  the  sweetmeats.”  Accordingly,  I grasped  a whole 
pyramid ; the  rest  of  the  guests  seeing  me  with  so  much, 
one  gave  me  a snap,  and  the  other  gave  me  a snap ; I was 
pulled  this  way  by  my  neighbour  on  the  right  hand,  and 
that  by  my  neighbour  on  the  left,  but  still  kept  my  ground 
without  flinching,  and  continued  eating  and  pocketing  as 
fast  as  I could.  I never  was  so  pulled  and  hauled  in  my 
whole  life.  At  length,  however,  going  to  smell  to  a lobster 
that  lay  before  me,  methought  it  caught  me  with  its  claws 
fast  by  the  nose.  The  pain  I felt  upon  this  occasion  is 
inexpressible,  in  fact  it  broke  my  dream ; when,  awaking, 
I found  my  wife  and  daughter  applying  a smelling-bottle 
to  my  nose  ; and  telling  me  it  was  time  to  go  home.  They 
assured  me  every  means  had  been  tried  to  awake  me  while 
the  procession  was  going  forward ; but  that  I still  con- 
tinued to  sleep  till  the  whole  ceremony  was  over.  Mr. 
Printer,  this  is  a hard  case,  and  as  I read  your  most 
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ingenious  work,  it  will  be  some  comfort,  when  I see  this 

inserted,  to  find  that I write  for  it  too. 

I am.  Sir,  Your  distressed, 

Humble  Servant, 

L.  Grogan.^ 

^ Horace  Walpole  writes  as  follows  of  this  coronation : — I am  going 
to  let  London  cool,  and  will  not  venture  into  it  again  this  fortnight. 
Oh!  the  buzz,  the  prattle,  the  crowds,  the  noise,  the  hurry!  Nay, 
people  are  so  little  come  to  their  senses,  that,  though  the  Coronation 
was  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  forty 
messages  yesterday,  desiring  tickets  for  a ball  that  they  fancied  was  to 
be  at  Court  last  night.  People  had  sat  up  a night  and  a day,  and  yet 
wanted  to  see  a dance.  If  I was  to  entitle  ages,  I would  call  this  the 
century  of  crowds.  P6r  the  Coronation,  if  a puppet-show  could  be  worth 
a million,  that  is.  The  multitudes,  balconies,  guards,  and  processions, 
made  Palace-yard  the  liveliest  spectacle  in  the  world  ; the  Hall  was  the 
most  glorious.  The  blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  habits, 
the  ceremonial,  the  benches  of  peers  and  peeresses,  frequent  and  full, 
was  as  awful  as  a pageant  can  be ; and  yet,  for  the  King’s  sake  and  my 
own,  I never  wish  to  see  another.” — Letter  to  George  Montagu,  Sep.  24, 
176L— Ed. 
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ESSAYS  BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH; 

COLLECTED  AFTER  HIS  DEATH  BY  BISHOP  PERCY. 


[The  later  collected  essays  will  be  found  in  our  fourth  volume.  The 
following  are  the  essays  not  included  by  Goldsmith  in  his  two  collections 
of  1765  and  1766,  but  which  were  first  published  in  Percy’s  edition  of 
Goldsmith’s  works,  1801.  They  originally  appeared  in  various  periodicals 
to  which  the  author  is  otherwise  known  to  have  contributed.  These  essays 
collected  for  Percy  may  generally  be  viewed  as  of  better  authenticity 
than  those  subsequently  collected  by  Prior  and  others,  because  Percy 
was  the  author’s  friend  and  literary  executor.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
this  collection  have  been  doubted,  and  notably  the  series  of  seven  upon 
the  ‘‘Belles  Lettres”  commencing  at  p.  323.  See  the  notes  at  pp.  323, 
325,  the  Appendix  to  this  edition  of  the  Essays,  &c.  For  the  text,  gene- 
rally, of  these  unacknowledged  essays  (as  they  may  be  termed)  we 
have  been  to  the  original  publications  in  the  various  periodicals,  as  well  as 
to  the  Percy  edition.  Particulars  of  date  and  place  of  first  publication 
are  supplied  in  the  notes. — Ed.] 


NATIONAL  CONCORD.^ 

[As  you  seem  by  your  writings  to  have  a just  regard  and 
filial  affection  for  your  country,  and  as  your  monthly  lucu- 
brations are  widely  diffused  over  all  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,]  I take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
public  [through  your  channel] , a few  loose  thoughts  upon 
a subject  which,  though  often  handled,  has  not  yet  in  my 
opinion  been  fully  discussed:  I mean  national  concord, 
or  unanimity,  which  in  this  kingdom  has  been  generally 
considered  as  a bare  possibility,  that  existed  no  where  but 
in  speculation.  Such  a union  is,  perhaps,  neither  to  be 

* Addressed  “ To  the  Authors  of  the  British  May azine,^^  where  it  first 
appeared,  December,  1760,  and  was  titled  “National  Union.”  The 
opening  (in  brackets)  is  as  given  then.  When  Percy  republished  the 
essay  he  opened  it  with — “ I take  the  liberty,”  &c.  He  also  omitted 
the  essay’s  conclusion,  about  a page  and  a half,  which  we  now  give 
(likewise  in  brackets). — Ed. 
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expected  nor  wished  for,  in  a country  whose  liberty  depends 
rather  upon  the  genius  of  the  people,  than  upon  any  pre- 
cautions which  they  have  taken,  in  a constitutional  way,  for 
the  guard  and  preservation  of  this  inestimable  blessing. 

There  is  a very  honest  gentleman,  with  whom  I have 
been  acquainted  these  thirty  years,  during  which  there 
has  not  been  one  speech  uttered  against  the  ministry  in 
parliament ; nor  a struggle  at  an  election  for  a burgess  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; nor  a pamphlet  published 
in  opposition  to  any  measure  of  the  administration,  nor 
even  a private  censure  passed  in  his  hearing  upon  the  mis- 
conduct of  any  person  concerned  in  public  affairs — but  he  is 
immediately  alarmed,  and  loudly  exclaims  against  such 
factious  doings,  in  order  to  set  the  people  by  the  ears  to- 
gether at  such  a delicate  juncture.  “ At  any  other  time,” 
says  he,  ‘‘  such  opposition  might  not  be  improper,  and  I 
don’t  question  the  facts  that  are  alleged;  but  at  this 
crisis.  Sir,  to  inflame  the  nation  ! — the  man  deserves  to  be 
punished  as  a traitor  to  his  country.”  In  a word,  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman’s  opinion,  the  nation  has  been  in  a 
violent  crisis  at  any  time  these  thirty  years ; and  were  it 
possible  for  him  to  live  another  century,  he  would  never 
find  any  period  at  which  a man  might  with  safety  impugn 
the  infallibility  of  a minister. 

The  case  is  no  more  than  this : my  honest  friend  has 
invested  his  whole  fortune  in  the  stocks,  on  Government 
security,  and  trembles  at  every  whifl  of  popular  discontent. 
Were  every  British  subject  of  the  same  tame  and  timid 
disposition,  Magna  Charta  (to  use  the  coarse  phrase  of 
Oliver  Cromwell)  would  be  no  more  regarded  by  an  ambi- 
tious prince  than  Magna  F—ta,  and  the  liberties  of  England 
expire  without  a groan.  Opposition,  when  restrained 
within  due  bounds,  is  the  salubrious  gale  that  ventilates 
.he  opinions  of  the  people,  which  might  otherwise  stagnate 
into  the  most  abject  submission.  It  may  be  said  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  politics ; to  dispel  the  gross 
vapours  raised  by  the  influence  of  ministerial  artifice  and 
corruption,  until  the  constitution,  like  a mighty  rock, 
stands  full  disclosed  to  the  view  of  every  individual  who 
dwells  within  the  shade  of  its  protection.  Even  when  this 
gale  blows  with  augmented  violence,  it  generally  tends  to 
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tlie  advantage  of  tlie  commonwealtli : it  awakes  tlie  appre- 
hension, and  consequently  arouses  all  the  faculties  of  the 
pilot  at  the  helm,  who  redoubles  his  vigilance  and  caution, 
exerts  his  utmost  skill,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  navigation,  in  a little  time  learns  to  suit  his 
canvas  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  the  trim  of  the 
vessel.  Without  these  intervening  storms  of  opposition  to 
exercise  his  faculties,  he  would  become  enervate,  negligent, 
and  presumptuous  ; and,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power, 
trusting  to  some  deceitful  calm,  perhaps  hazard  a step 
that  would  wreck  the  constitution.  Yet  there  is  a measure 
in  all  things.  A moderate  frost  will  fertilize  the  glebe 
with  nitrous  particles,  and  destroy  the  eggs  of  pernicious 
insects  that  prey  upon  the  fancy  ^ of  the  year ; but  if  this 
frost  increases  in  severity  and  duration,  it  will  chill  the 
seeds,  and  even  freeze  up  the  roots  of  vegetables ; it  will 
check  the  bloom,  nip  the  buds,  and  blast  all  the  promise 
of  the  spring.  The  vernal  breeze  that  drives  the  fogs*^ 
before  it,  that  brushes  the  cobwebs  from  the  boughs,  that 
fans  the  air,  and  fosters  vegetation,  if  augmented  to  a 
tempest,  will  strip  the  leaves,  overthrow  the  tree,  and 
desolate  the  garden.  The  auspicious  gale  before  which 
the  trim  vessel  ploughs  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  while  the 
mariners  are  kept  alert  in  duty  and  in  spirits,  if  converted 
to  a hurricane,  overwhelms  the  crew  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion. The  sails  are  rent,  the  cordage  cracked,  the  masts 
give  way ; the  master  eyes  the  havoc  with  mute  despair, 
and  the  vessel  founders  in  the  storm.  Opposition,  when 
confined  within  its  proper  channel,  sweeps  away  those 
beds  of  soil  and  banks  of  sand  which  corruptive  power  had 
gathered;  but  when  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  deluges 
the  plain,  its  course  is  marked  by  ruin  and  devastation. 

The  opposition  necessary  in  a free  state,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  that  national 
concord  which  ought  to  unite  the  people  on  all  emergencies 
in  which  the  general  safety  is  at  stake.  It  is  the  jealousy 

1 Prey  upon  the  fancy  of  the  year  ” is  odd ; but  it  is  in  the  ^ British 
Magazine,’  and  Percy,  as  well  as  in  later  editions.  Can  fancy  ” be  a 
misprint  for  “ infancy  ” ? — Ed. 

^ The  ‘British  Magazine’  edition  has  “frogs.”  Percy  altered  the 
word  to  “ fogs,”  which  no  doubt  is  the  word  meant. — Ed. 
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of  patriotism,  not  tlie  rancour  of  party — the  warmth  of 
candour,  not  the  virulence  of  hate — a transient  dispute 
among  friends,  not  an  implacable  feud  that  admits  of  no 
reconciliation.  The  history  of  all  ages  teems  with  the 
fatal  effects  of  internal  discord ; and  were  history  and 
tradition  annihilated,  common  sense  would  plainly  point 
out  the  mischiefs  that  must  arise  from  want  of  harmony 
and  national  union.  Every  schoolboy  can  have  recourse 
to  the  fable  of  the  rods,  which,  when  united  in  a bundle, 
no  strength  could  bend ; but  when  separated  into  single 
twigs,  a child  could  break  with  ease. 

[There  are  certain  constitutional  periods  at  which  this 
national  union  ought  to  appear  in  full  force,  particularly 
at  such  a delicate  conjuncture,  when  a young  prince,^ 
whose  amiable  character  hath  kindled  the  most  agreeable 
hopes  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  ascends  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  succeeds  at  once  to  the  management  of  a 
sceptre  which  he  has  not  been  gradually  accustomed  to 
wield.  The  crown  devolves  upon  him  with  such  addi- 
tional weight  as  requires  the  full  exertion  of  royalty  to 
bear ; and  perhaps  he  inherits  a scheme  of  politics,  which, 
even  though  he  should  disapprove  of  the  system,  he  can- 
not suddenly  renounce,  with  any  respect  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  with  any  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  nation.  The 
work  of  reformation  cannot  be  finished  in  a day,  nor  even 
begun  before  the  preparative  steps  have  been  taken,  unless 
he  risks  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  the  security  of  the . 
commonwealth.  Even  an  alteration  of  measures  must  be 
gradually  introduced,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  shocks 
of  state  convulsions.  A sudden  change  of  system  might 
be  as  dangerous  to  the  community  as  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  course  of  a vessel  under  the  impulse  of  a leading  gale 
with  all  her  canvas  out,  and  her  motion  greatly  accelerated. 
In  this  situation,  to  turn  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  throw 
all  her  sails  aback  of  a sudden  would  be  a desperate  step 
that  might  send  her  to  the  bottom  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  But  if  national  union  be  necessary  at  all  constitu- 
tional periods  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  it  more 
{^specially  becomes  our  duty  towards  our  sovereign,  at  the 

^ George  III.,  who  was  proclaimed  Oct.  25,  1760. — Ed. 
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accession  of  a prince  whose  conduct  has  been  hitherto 
without  reproach,  [and]  whose  character  seems  to  promise 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  his  people.  Let  us  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  enter- 
tain doubts  where  there  are  not  the  least  grounds  for  sus- 
picion, and  deny  our  sovereign  the  justice  which  the  law 
allows  to  the  meanest  subject,  the  justice  of  being  deemed 
innocent  until  some  presumption  of  the  contrary  shall 
appear.  Let  us  discard  every  suggestion  of  that  fatal 
jealousy  which  tends  only  to  the  poisoning  of  our  own 
peace ; that  domestic  fiend  which  delights  in  raising  un- 
reasonable clamour,  in  exciting  the  rage  of  civil  dissen- 
sion, impeding  the  wheels  of  government,  and  giving 
every  handle  of  advantage  to  the  external  and  internal 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.^ 


FEMALE  WAERIOES: 

Containing  a humble  Proposal  for  Augmenting  the  Forces  of 
Great  Britain.^ 

I HAVE  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  making 
observations  on  men  and  things,  and  in  projecting  schemes 
for  the  advantage  of  my  country ; and  though  my  labours 
have  met  with  an  ungrateful  return,  I will  still  persist  in 
my  endeavours  for  its  service,  like  that  venerable,  unshaken, 
and  neglected  patriot,  Mr.  Jacob  Henriquez,  who,  though 

^ The  appositeness  of  this  political  article  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  ‘ Letters  ’ of  Horace  Walpole  : — There  is  not  much 
news  to  tell  you ; and  yet  there  is  much  dissatisfaction.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  has  threatened  to  resign  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Oxford 

and  Lord  Bruce  without  his  knowledge But  it  is  unpardonable 

to  put  an  end  to  all  faction,  when  it  is  not  for  factious  purposes  .... 
When  the  last  king  could  be  beloved,  a young  man  with  a good  heart 
has  little  chance  of  being  so.  Moreover,  1 have  a maxim,  ‘ that  the 
extinction  of  party  is  the  origin  of  faction.’”  Walpole’s  letter  (addressed 
to  G.  Montagu)  is  dated  Dec.  11,  1760,  and  Goldsmith’s  article  appeared 
in  the  ‘ British  Magazine  ’ for  the  same  December.  The  magazines  of 
those  times  were  published  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  which  they  bore 
date,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month,  as  now. — Ed. 

^ Originally  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine^  January,  1762,  in  the 
form  of  ‘‘  a Letter  ” addressed  to  the  Authors.” — Ed. 
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of  the  Hebrew  nation,  hath  exhibited  a shining  example  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  perseverance.^  And  here  my 
conscience  urges  me  to  confess,  that  the  hint  upon  which 
the  following  proposals  are  built,  was  taken  from  an 
advertisement  of  the  said  patriot,  Henriquez,  in  which  he 
gives  the  public  to  understand,  that  Heaven  had  indulged 
him  with  ‘‘  seven  blessed  daughters.”  Blessed  they  are, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  their  own  and  their  father’s 
virtues ; but  more  blessed  may  they  be,  if  the  scheme  I 
offer  should  be  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

The  proportion  which  the  number  of  females  born  in 
these  kingdoms  bears  to  the  male  children,  is,  I think, 
supposed  to  be  as  thirteen  to  fourteen ; but  as  women  are 
not  so  subject  as  the  other  sex  to  accidents  and  intem- 
perance, in  numbering  adults  we  shall  find  the  balance  on 
the  female  side.  If,  in  calculating  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  we  take  in  the  multitudes  that  emigrate  to  the 
plantations,  from  whence  they  never  return ; those  that 
die  at  sea,  and  make  their  exit  at  Tyburn ; together  with 
the  consumption  of  the  present  war,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  in  the  Grerman  and  Indian  Oceans, 
in  Old  France,  'New  France,  North  America,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Grermany,  Africa,  and  Asia,  we  may  fairly  state 
the  loss  of  men  during  the  war  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  must  be  a superplus  of  the  other 
sex,  amounting  to  the  same  number,  and  this  superplus 
will  consist  of  women  able  to  bear  arms ; as  I take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  those  who  are  fit  to  bear  children,  are 
likewise  fit  to  bear  arms.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  the 
nation  governed  by  old  women,  I hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  young  women ; and  surely 
this  scheme  will  not  be  rejected  as  unnecessary  at  such  a 
juncture,^  when  our  armies,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 

^ A man  well  known  at  this  period  (1762),  as  well  as  during  many 
preceding  years,  for  the  numerous  schemes  he  was  daily  offering  to 
various  ministers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  loans,  paying  off 
the  national  encumbrances,  &c.,  none  of  which,  however,  were  ever 
known  to  have  received  the  smallest  notice. — Percy.  Henriquez  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World, ^ Letter  CX. — Ed.] 

^ In  the  year  1762,  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  which  confirmed  to  this  country  the  sovereignty  of  Canada. 
^Ed. 
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glooe,  are  in  want  of  recruits  ; when  we  find  ourselves 
entangled  in  a new  war  with  Spain,  on  the  eve  of  a rupture 
in  Italy,  and,  indeed,  in  a fair  way  of  beiug  obliged  to 
make  head  against  all  the  great  potentates  of  Europe. 

But,  before  I unfold  my  design,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
obviate,  from  experience,  as  well  as  argument,  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  the  delicate  frame  and  tender 
disposition  of  the  female  sex,  rendering  them  incapable  of 
the  toils,  and  insuperably  averse  to  the  horrors,  of  war. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  nation  of  Amazons,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodoon  in  Cappa- 
docia ; who  expelled  their  men  by  force  of  arms,  defended 
themselves  by  their  own  prowess,  managed  the  reins  of 
government,  prosecuted  the  operations  in  war,  and  held 
the  other  sex  in  the  utmost  contempt.  We  are  informed 
by  Homer,  that  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  acted 
as  auxiliary  to  Priam,  and  fell,  valiantly  fighting  in  his 
cause,  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us, 
that  Thalestris  brought  one  hundred  armed  Amazons  in 
a present  to  Alexander  the  G-reat.  Diodorus  Siculus  ex- 
pressly says,  there  was  a nation  of  female  warriors  in 
Africa,  who  fought  against  the  Libyan  Hercules.  We  read 
in  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  that  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands  was  possessed  by  a tribe  of  female  warriors,  who 
kept  all  the  neighbouring  Indians  in  awe ; but  we  need 
not  go  farther  than  our  own  age  and  country  to  prove, 
that  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  the  fair  sex  are  equal 
to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war.  Every  novice  who  has 
read  the  authentic  and  important  History  of  the  Pirates, 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  two  heroines,  called 
Mary  Eead  and  Anne  Bonny.  I myself  have  had  the 
honour  to  drink  with  Anne  Cassier,  alias  Mother  Wade, 
who  had  distinguished  herself  among  the  Buccaneers  of 
America,  and  in  her  old  age  kept  a punch-house,  in  Port- 
Eoyal  of  Jamaica.  I have  likewise  conversed  with  Moll 
Davis,  who  had  served  as  a dragoon  in  all  Queen  Anne’s 
wars,  and  was  admitted  on  the  pension  of  Chelsea.  The 
late  war  with  Spain,  and  even  the  present,  hath  produced 
instances  of  females  enlisting  both  in  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, and  behaving  with  remarkable  bravery  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  other  sex.  And  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
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celebrated  Jenny  Cameron,  and  some  other  enterprising 
ladies  of  North  Britain,  who  attended  a certain  Adven- 
turer in  all  his  expeditions,  and  headed  their  respective 
clans  in  a military  character  ? That  strength  of  body  is 
often  equal  to  the  courage  of  mind  implanted  in  the  fair 
sex,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  seen  the  water- 
women  of  Plymouth ; the  female  drudges  of  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland ; the  fishwomen  of  Billingsgate  ; the 
weeders,  podders,  and  hoppers,  who  swarm  in  the  fields  ; 
and  the  hunters  ^ who  swagger  in  the  streets  of  London ; 
not  to  mention  the  indefatigable  trulls  who  follow  the 
camp,  and  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  though  loaded 
with  bantlings  and  other  baggage. 

There  is  scarce  a street  in  this  metropolis  without  one 
or  more  viragos,  who  discipline  their  husbands  and  domi- 
neer over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Many  months  are 
not  elapsed  since  I was  witness  to  a pitched  battle  between 
two  athletic  females,  who  fought  with  equal  skill  and  fury, 
until  one  of  them  gave  out,  after  having  sustained  seven 
falls  on  the  hard  stones.  They  were  both  stripped  to  the 
under  petticoat ; their  breasts  were  carefully  swathed  with 
handkerchiefs  ; and  as  no  vestiges  of  features  were  to  be 
seen  in  either  when  I came  up,  I imagined  the  combatants 
were  of  the  other  sex,  until  a bystander  assured  me  of  the 
contrary,  giving  me  to  understand,  that  the  conqueror  had 
lain-in  about  five  weeks  of  twin  bastards,  begot  by  her 
second,  who  was  an  Irish  chairman.  When  I see  the 
avenues  of  the  Strand  beset  every  night  with  troops  of 
fierce  Amazons,  who,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  stop, 
and  beat,  and  plunder  passengers,  I cannot  help  wishing 
that  such  martial  talents  were  converted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public ; and  that  those  who  are  so  loaded  with  tem- 
poral fire,  and  so  little  afraid  of  eternal  fire,  should,  in- 
stead of  ruining  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  be  put  in  away  of  turning  their  destructive  quali- 
ties against  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  the  fair  sex  are  not  de- 
ficient in  strength  and  resolution,  I would  humbly  propose, 

^ Bunter. — A female  rag-picker  5 hence  a low,  vulgar  woman  [Cant]. 
— Webster.  Goldsmith  uses  the  word  also  in  the  ‘ Bee  : ’ see  vol.  ii. 
p.  328. — Ed. 
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that  as  there  is  an  excess  on  their  side  in  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  part  of  that  number 
may  be  employed  in  recruiting  the  army,  as  well  as  in  rais- 
ing thirty  new  Amazonian  regiments,  to  be  commanded  by 
females,  and  serve  in  regimentals  adapted  to  their  sex. 
The  Amazons  of  old  appeared  with  the  left  breast  bare,  an 
open  jacket,  and  trowsers  that  descended  no  farther  than 
the  knee ; the  right  breast  was  destroyed,  that  it  might 
not  impede  them  in  bending  the  bow,  or  darting  the 
javelin  : but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  cruel  excision  in 
the  present  discipline,  as  we  have  seen  instances  of  women 
who  handle  the  musket  without  finding  any  inconvenience 
from  that  protuberance. 

As  the  sex  love  gaiety,  they  may  be  clothed  in  vests  of 
pink  satin,  and  open  drawers  of  the  same,  with  buskins  on 
their  feet  and  legs,  their  hair  tied  behind,  and  floating 
on  their  shoulders,  and  their  hats  adorned  with  white 
feathers : they  may  be  armed  with  light  carbines  and  long 
bayonets,  without  the  incumbrance  of  swords  or  shoulder- 
belts.  I make  no  doubt  but  many  young  ladies  of  figure 
and  fashion  will  undertake  to  raise  companies  at  their 
own  expense,  provided  they  like  their  colonels ; but  I 
must  insist  upon  it,  if  this  scheme  should  be  embraced, 
that  Mr.  Henriquez's  seven  blessed  daughters  may  be 
provided  with  commissions,  as  the  project  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  hints  of  that  venerable  patriot.  I, 

moreover,  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  F r ^ 

shall  have  the  command  of  a battalion,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  her  own  officers,  provided  she  will  warrant 
them  all  sound,  and  be  content  to  wear  proper  badges  of 
distinction. 

A female  brigade,  properly  disciplined  and  accoutred, 
would  not,  I am  persuaded,  be  afraid  to  charge  a nume- 
rous body  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  they  would  have  a 
manifest  advantage ; for  if  the  barbarous  Scythians  were 
ashamed  to  fight  with  the  Amazons  who  invaded  them, 
surely  the  French,  who  pique  themselves  on  their  sensi- 

* So  in  the  original.  Percy  filled  in  the  blank  and  made  the  name 

Kitty  Fisher,”  adding,  in  a note,  that  she  was  a celebrated  courtezan 
of  that  time.”  This  liitty  Fisher  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  for  several 
portraits.  She  also  figures  in  that  painter’s  Cleopatra.” — Ed. 
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bility  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  would  not  act  upon  the 
offensive  against  a band  of  female  warriors,  arrayed  in  all 
the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty. 


OH  NATIOHAIi  PEEJTJDICES.^ 

As  I am  one  of  that  sauntering  tribe  of  mortals,  who 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  taverns,  coffee- 
houses, and  other  places  of  public  resort,  I have  thereby 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  infinite  variety  of  characters, 
which,  to  a person  of  a contemplative  turn,  is  a much 
higher  entertainment  than  a view  of  all  the  curiosities  of 
art  or  nature.  In  one  of  these  my  late  rambles,  I acci- 
dentally fell  into  a company  of  half  a dozen  gentlemen,  who 
were  engaged  in  a warm  dispute  about  some  political 
affair,  the  decision  of  which,  as  they  were  equally  divided 
in  their  sentiments,  they  thought  proper  to  refer  to  me, 
which  naturally  drew  me  in  for  a share  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Amongst  a multiplicity  of  other  topics,  we  took  occasion 
to  talk  of  the  different  characters  of  the  several  nations  of 
Europe ; when  one  of  the  gentlemen,  cocking  his  hat,  and 
assuming  such  an  air  of  importance  as  if  he  had  possessed 
all  the  merit  of  the  English  nation  in  his  own  person, 
declared,  that  the  Dutch  were  a parcel  of  avaricious 
wretches  ; the  French  a set  of  flattering  sycophants  ; that 
the  Germans  were  drunken  sots,  and  beastly  gluttons  ; and 
the  Spaniards,  proud,  haughty,  and  surly  tyrants ; but  that 
in  bravery,  generosity,  clemency,  and  in  every  other  virtue, 
the  English  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  very  learned  and  judicious  remark  was  received  with 
a general  smile  of  approbation  by  all  the  company — all,  I 
mean,  but  your  humble  servant,  who,  endeavouring  to  keep 
my  gravity  as  well  as  I could,  and  reclining  my  head  upon 
my  arm,  continued  for  some  time  in  a posture  of  affected 
thoughtfulness,  as  if  I had  been  musing  on  something 
else,  and  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation ; hoping  by  these  means  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 

^ British  Magazine,  August,  1760. — Ed. 
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necessity  of  explaining  myself,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
gentleman  of  his  imaginary  happiness. 

But  my  pseudo-patriot  had  no  mind  to  let  me  escape  so 
easily.  Not  satisfied  that  his  opinion  should  pass  without 
contradiction,  he  was  determined  to  have  it  ratified  by  the 
suffrage  of  every  one  in  the  company ; for  which  purpose, 
addressing  himself  to  me  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  con- 
fidence, he  asked  me  if  I was  not  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. As  I am  never  forward  in  giving  my  opinion,  especially 
when  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  agreeable  ; 
so,  when  I am  obliged  to  give  it,  I always  hold  it  for  a 
maxim  to  speak  my  real  sentiments.  I therefore  told  him, 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I should  not  have  ventured  to  talk 
in  such  a peremptory  strain,  unless  I had  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  examined  the  manners  of  the  several  na- 
tions with  great  care  and  accuracy ; that  perhaps  a more 
impartial  judge  would  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  Dutch 
were  more  frugal  and  industrious,  the  French  more  tem- 
perate and  polite,  the  Germans  more  hardy  and  patient  of 
labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  Spaniards  more  staid  and 
sedate,  than  the  English  ; who,  though  undoubtedly  brave 
and  generous,  were  at  the  same  time  rash,  headstrong,  and 
impetuous  ; too  apt  to  be  elated  with  prosperity,  and  to 
despond  in  adversity. 

I could  easily  perceive,  that  all  the  company  began  to 
regard  me  with  a jealous  eye  before  I had  finished  my 
answer ; which  I had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  patriotic 
gentleman  observed,  with  a contemptuous  sneer,  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  how  some  people  could  have  the  con- 
science to  live  in  a country  which  they  did  not  love,  and 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  a government,  to  which  in  their 
hearts  they  were  inveterate  enemies.  Finding  that  by  this 
modest  declaration  of  my  sentiments  I had  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  my  companions,  and  given  them  occasion 
to  call  my  political  principles  in  question,  and  well  know- 
ing that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  men  who  were  so  very 
full  of  themselves,  I threw  down  my  reckoning  and  retired 
to  my  own  lodgings,  reflecting  on  the  absurd  and  ridiculou  s 
nature  of  national  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

Among  all  the  famous  sayings  of  antiquity,  there  is  none 
that  does  greater  honour  to  the  author,  or  affords  greater 
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pleasure  to  the  reader  (at  least  if  he  be  a person  of  a gene- 
rous and  benevolent  heart),  than  that  of  the  philosopher 
who,  being  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  that 
he  was  “ a citizen  of  the  world.”  How  few  are  there  to  be 
found  in  modern  times  who  can  say  the  same,  or  whose 
conduct  is  consistent  with  such  a profession  ! — We  are  now 
become  so  much  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen, 
Spaniards,  or  Germans,  that  we  are  no  longer  citizens  of 
the  world ; so  much  the  natives  of  one  particular  spot,  or 
members  of  one  petty  society,  that  we  no  longer  consider 
ourselves  as  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  or  mem- 
bers of  that  grand  society  which  comprehends  the  whole 
human  kind. 

Did  these  prejudices  prevail  only  among  the  meanest 
and  lowest  of  the  people,  perhaps  they  might  be  excused, 
as  they  have  few,  if  any,  opportunities  of  correcting  them 
by  reading,,  travelling,  or  conversing  with  foreigners  ; but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  they  infect  the  minds,  and  influence 
the  conduct,  even  of  our  gentlemen  ; of  those,  I mean,  who 
have  every  title  to  this  appellation  but  an  exemption  from 
prejudice,  which,  however,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  characteristical  mark  of  a gentleman  : for, 
let  a man’s  birth  be  ever  so  high,  his  station  ever  so  exalted, 
or  his  fortune  ever  so  large,  yet  if  he  is  not  free  from 
national  and  other  prejudices,  I should  make  bold  to  tell 
him,  that  he  had  a low  and  vulgar  mind,  and  had  no  just 
claim  to  the  character  of  a gentleman.  And,  in  fact,  you 
will  always  find,  that  those  are  most  apt  to  boast  of  national 
merit,  who  have  little  or  no  merit  of  their  own  to  depend 
on  ; than  which,  to  be  sure,  nothing  is  more  natural : the 
slender  vine  twists  around  the  sturdy  oak,  for  no  other 
reason  in  the  world  but  because  it  has  not  strength  suffi- 
cient to  support  itself. 

Should  it  be  alleged  in  defence  of  national  prejudice, 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  growth  of  love  to  our 
country,  and  that  therefore  the  former  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  hurting  the  latter,  I answer  that  this  is  a gross 
fallacy  and  delusion.  That  it  is  the  growth  of  love  to  our 
country,  I will  allow ; but  that  it  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary growth  of  it,  I absolutely  deny.  Superstition  and 
enthusiasm,  too,  are  the  growth  of  religion ; but  whoever 
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took  it  in  liis  head  to  affirm,  that  they  are  the  necessary 
growth  of  this  noble  principle  ? They  are,  if  you  will,  the 
bastard  sprouts  of  this  heavenly  plant,  but  not  its  natural 
and  genuine  branches,  and  may  safely  enough  be  lopt  off, 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  parent  stock  : nay,  perhaps, 
till  once  they  are  lopt  off,  this  goodly  tree  can  never  flourish 
in  perfect  health  and  vigour. 

Is  it  not  very  possible  that  I may  love  my  own  country, 
without  hating  the  natives  of  other  countries  ? that  I may 
exert  the  most  heroic  bravery,  the  most  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, in  defending  its  laws  and  liberty,  without  despising 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  cowards  and  poltroons  ? Most 
certainly  it  is  : and  if  it  were  not — But  why  need  I sup- 
pose what  is  absolutely  impossible  ? — But  if  it  were  not,  I 
must  own,  I should  prefer  the  title  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sopher, viz.  a Citizen  of  the  World,  to  that  of  an  English- 
man, a Frenchman,  a European,  or  to  any  other  appellation 
whatever.’^ 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTEES." 


I.  UPON  TASTE. 

Amidst  the  frivolous  pursuits  and  pernicious  dissipa- 
tions of  the  present  age,  a respect  for  the  qualities  of  the 
understanding  still  prevails  to  such  a degree,  that  almost 
every  individual  pretends  to  have  a Taste  for  the  Belles 

^ Goldsmith  was  at  this  time  writing  for  the  Tuhlic  Ledger  the  series 
of  Letters  which  he  afterwards  called  ‘ The  Citizen  of  the  World.’  Here 
no  doubt  we  have  indicated  the  origin  in  the  author’s  mind  of  the  idea 
for  so  using  that  title. — Ed. 

2 This  and  the  following  six  essays  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine 
from  July,  1761,  to  January,  1763.  There,  however,  they  appeared  as 
one  long  essay  or  treatise,  continued  ” from  month  to  month  (a  few 
months  excepted)  under  the  headings  ‘‘  On  the  Study  of  the  Belles 
Lettres  ” and  “ Upon  Taste  ” (principal  and  subsidiary  headings  respec- 
tively). Percy  included  them  in  his  edition,  and  Mr.  Forster  and  most 
of  the  other  editors  and  biographers  view  them  as  being  Goldsmith’s 
work ; but  Cunningham,  though  he  includes  them  in  his  edition,  thinks 
they  are  by  another  hand.  This  last-mentioned  editor  is  of  opinion  that 
these  essays  show  “ an  appreciation  of  Scotch  poets  (Thomson,  Arm- 
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Lettres.  The  spruce  ’prentice  sets  up  for  a critic,  and  the 
puny  beau  piques  himself  upon  being  a connoisseur. 
Without  assigning  causes  for  this  univers^;!  presumption, 
we  shall  proceed  to  observe,  that  if  it  was  attended  with 
no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  exposing  the  pretender 
to  the  ridicule  of  those  few  who  can  sift  his  pretensions,  it 
might  be  unnecessary  to  undeceive  the  public,  or  to  endea- 
vour at  the  reformation  of  innocent  folly,  productive  of 
no  evil  to  the  commonwealth.  But  in  reality  this  folly  is 
productive  of  manifold  evils  to  the  community.  If  the  re- 
putation of  taste  can  be  acquired  without  the  least  assis- 
tance of  literature,  by  reading  modern  poems,  and  seeing 
modern  plays,  what  person  will  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  such  an  easy  qualification  ? Hence  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  debauched  to  diversion,  and  seduced  from  much 
more  profitable  occupations  into  idle  endeavours  after  lite- 
rary fame  ; and  a superficial  false  Taste,  founded  on  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  takes  possession  of  the  public.  The 
acquisition  of  learning,  the  study  of  nature,  is  neglected 
as  superfluous  labour ; and  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind 
remain  unexercised,  and  indeed  unopened,  by  the  power  of 
thought  and  reflection.  False  taste  will  not  only  diffuse 
itself  -through  all  our  amusements,  but  even  influence 
our  moral  and  political  conduct ; for  what  is  false  taste, 
but  want  of  perception  to  discern  propriety  and  distinguish 
beauty  ? 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  taste  is  a natural  talent, 
as  independent  of  art  as  strong  eyes,  or  a delicate  sense  of 
smelling  ; and,  without  all  doubt,  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  taste,  is  a natural  sensibility,  without 
which  it  cannot  exist ; but  it  differs  from  the  senses  in 
this  particular,  that  they  are  finished  by  nature,  whereas 
taste  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  without  proper  culti- 
vation ; for  taste  pretends  to  judge,  not  only  of  nature, 
but  also  of  art ; and  that  judgment  is  founded  upon  ob- 
servation and  comparison. 

What  Horace  has  said  of  genius  is  still  more  applicable 
to  taste : 

strong,  and  Blacklock),  of  blank  verse,  and  of  new  systems  of  versifi- 
cation very  unlike  the  ascertained  writings  and  known  opinions  of 
Goldsmith.” — Ed. 
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“ NaturS.  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 

Qusesitum  est.  Ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena, 

Nec  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium  : alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice.” 

Hor.  Art  Poet, 

‘‘  ’Tis  long  disputed,  whether  poets  claim 
From  art  or  nature  their  best  right  to  fame  ; 

But  arty  if  not  enrich’d  by  nature’s  vein. 

And  a rude  genius  of  uncultured  strain. 

Are  useless  both ; but  when  in  friendship  join’d, 

A mutual  succour  in  each  other  find.” 

Francis.’ 

We  have  seen  genius  shine  without  the  help  of  art,  but 
taste  must  be  cultivated  by  art,  before  it  will  produce 
agreeable  fruit.  This,  however,  we  must  still  inculcate 
with  Quintilian,  that  study,  precept,  and  observation,  will 
nought  avail,  without  the  assistance  of  nature : 

Illud  tamen  imprimis  testandum  est,  nihil  prsecepta  atque  artes  valere, 
nisi  adjuvante  natura.” 

Yet  even  though  nature  has  done  her  part,  by  implant- 
ing the  seeds  of  taste,  great  pains  must  be  taken,  and 
great  skill  exerted,  in  raising  them  to  a proper  pitch  of 
vegetation.  The  judicious  tutor  must  gradually  and  ten- 
derly unfold  the  mental  faculties  of  the  youth  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  must  cherish  his  delicate  perception  ; 
store  his  mind  with  proper  ideas ; point  out  the  different 
channels  of  observation  ; teach  him  to  compare  objects  ; 
to  establish  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
falsehood ; to  distinguish  beauty  from  tinsel,  and  grace 
from  affectation  ; in  a word,  to  strengthen  and  improve  by 
culture,  experience,  and  instruction,  those  natural  powers 
of  feeling  and  sagacity,  which  constitute  the  faculty  called 

’ This  translation  is  rightly  signed  Francis  ” in  the  ‘ British  Mag.’ 
version.  But  some  of  the  translations  that  follow,  though  similarly 
borrowed,  are  not  acknowledged.  Hence  some  editors  have  assumed 
that  Goldsmith  is  the  author  of  these  translations,  or  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Mitford  took  this  erroneous  view,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a note 
to  Goldsmith’s  Translations,  in  the  Poems,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135.  Some  of 
these  pieces  may  be  by  Goldsmith ; but  certainly  some  are  unacknow- 
ledged quotations  from  other  writers.  See  notes  farther  on.  The  fact 
that  these  translations  are  (at  least  in  some  instances)  borrowed,  may 
tell  against  the  theory  that  Goldsmith  is  the  author  of  this  series  of 
essa^^s  — Ed. 
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taste,  and  enable  the  professor  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
Belles  Lettres. 

We  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  imagine, 
that  nature  has  been  equally  favourable  to  all  men,  in 
conferring  upon  them  a fundamental  capacity,  which  may 
be  improved  to  all  the  refinement  of  taste  and  criticism. 
Every  day’s  experience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary.  Of 
two  youths  educated  under  the  same  preceptor,  instructed 
with  the  same  care,  and  cultivated  with  the  same  assiduity, 
one  shall  not  only  comprehend,  but  even  anticipate  the 
lessons  of  his  master,  by  dint  of  natural  discernment, 
while  the  other  toils  in  vain  to  imbibe  the  least  tincture 
of  instruction.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  between 
genius  and  stupidity,  which  every  man  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  Not  that 
we  ought  too  hastily  to  decide  upon  the  natural  capacities 
of  children,  before  we  have  maturely  considered  the  pecu- 
liarity of  disposition,  and  the  bias  by  which  genius  maybe 
strangely  warped  from  the  common  path  of  education.  A 
youth  incapable  of  retaining  one  rule  of  grammar,  or  of 
acquiring  the  least  knowledge  of  the  classics,  may  never- 
theless make  great  progress  in  mathematics — nay,  he  may 
have  a strong  genius  for  the  mathematics,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  a demonstration  of  Euclid ; because 
his  mind  conceives  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  is  so  intent 
upon  contemplating  the  object  in  one  particular  point  of 
view,  that  it  cannot  perceive  it  in  any  other.  We  have 
known  an  instance  of  a boy,  who,  while  his  master  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  capacity  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
perties of  a right-angled  triangle,  had  actually,  in  private, 
by  the  power  of  his  genius,  formed  a mathematical  system 
of  his  own,  discovered  a series  of  curious  theorems,  and 
even  applied  his  deductions  to  practical  machines  of  sur- 
prising construction. 

Besides,  in  the  education  of  youth,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  some  capacities  are  like  the_p^ra  prcecocia, — they 
soon  blow,  and  soon  attain  to  all  the  degree  of  maturity 
which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  geniuses  of  slow  growth,  that  are  late  in 
bursting  the  bud,  and  long  in  ripening.  Yet  the  first 
shall  yield  a faint  blossom  and  insipid  fruit ; whereas  the 
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produce  of  the  other  shall  he  distinguished  and  admired 
for  its  well-concocted  juice  and  exquisite  flavour.  We 
have  known  a hoj  of  five  years  of  age  surprise  everybody 
by  playing  on  the  violin  in  such  a manner  as  seemed  to 
promise  a prodigy  in  music.  He  had  all  the  assistance 
that  art  could  afford ; by  the  age  of  ten  his  genius  was  at 
the  aKfuLT^ ; yet  after  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  most 
intense  application,  he  never  gave  the  least  signs  of  im- 
provement. At  six  he  was  admired  as  a miracle  of  music  ; 
at  six-and-twenty  he  was  neglected  as  an  ordinary  fiddler. 
The  celebrated  Dean  Swift  was  a remarkable  instance  in 
the  other  extreme.^  He  was  long  considered  as  an  incor- 
rigible dunce,  and  did  not  obtain  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity but  ex  speciali  gratia : ^ yet,  when  his  powers  began  to 
unfold,  he  signalized  himself  by  a very  remarkable  supe- 
riority of  genius.  When  a youth,  therefore,  appears  dull 
of  apprehension,  and  seems  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
study  and  instruction,  the  tutor  must  exercise  his  sagacity 
in  discovering  whether  the  soil  be  absolutely  barren,  or 
sown  with  seed  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  of  such  a 
quality  as  requires  repeated  culture  and  length  of  time  to 
set  its  juices  in  fermentation.  These  observations,  how- 
ever, relate  to  capacity  in  general,  which  we  ought  care- 
fully to  distinguish  from  taste.  Capacity  implies  the 
power  of  retaining  what  is  received ; taste  is  the  power 
of  relishing  or  rejecting  whatever  is  offered  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  imagination.  A man  may  have  capacity 
to  acquire  what  is  called  learning  and  philosophy  ; but  he 
must  have  also  sensibility,  before  he  feels  those  emotions 
with  which  taste  receives  the  impressions  of  beauty. 

Natural  taste  is  apt  to  be  seduced  and  debauched  by 
vicious  precept  and  bad  example.  There  is  a dangerous 

* The  author’s  distinction  in  regard  to  natural  capacities  is  certainly 
just,  and  many  instances  in  more  recent  times  might  be  advanced  where 
precocious  talents,  though  diligently  fostered,  have  not  produced  matured 
excellence.  Swift,  however,  is  not  a happy  instance  in  the  other  ex- 
treme ; for,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  eminent  writer  was,  like 
Goldsmith  himself,  rather  an  idler  than  an  incorrigible  dunce  at  college. 
In  our  own  day,  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  adduced  as  a very  remarkable 
instance  of  one  whose  youth,  and  even  early  manhood,  gave  little  promise 
of  that  splendid  harvest  which  his  genius  afterwards  produced. — B. 

^ So  Swift  states  in  his  own  ‘ Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift.’ — Ed. 
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tinsel  in  false  taste,  by  which  the  unwary  mind  and  young 
imagination  are  often  fascinated.  Nothing  has  been  so 
often  explained,  and  yet  so  little  understood,  as  simplicity 
in  writing.  Simplicity,  in  this  acceptation,  has  a larger 
signification  than  either  the  aTXoov  of  the  G-reeks,  or  the  sim- 
plex of  the  Latins  ; for  it  implies  beauty.  It  is  the  dirkoov 
Kal  rjSvv  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  simplex  munditiis 
of  Horace,  and  expressed  by  one  word,  nawete,  in  the  French 
language.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  beautiful  nature, 
without  affectation  or  extraneous  ornament.  In  statuary, 
it  is  the  Yenus  of  Medicis ; in  architecture,  the  Pantheon. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  instances 
of  this  natural  simplicity  that  occur  in  poetry  and  painting 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  We  shall  only  mention 
two  examples  of  it,  the  benuty  of  which  consists  in  the 
pathetic. 

Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  and  preceptor  of  Pericles, 
being  told  that  both  his  sons  were  dead,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  after  a short  pause,  consoled  himself  with 
a reflection  couched  in  three  words  i^hiv  dvrjrovQ  yeyevvrjKiog, 
“ I knew  they  were  mortal.”  The  other  instance  we  select 
from  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  gallant  Macduff,  being 
informed  that  his  wife  and  children  were  murdered  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  pulls  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  in- 
ternal agony  bursts  out  into  an  exclamation  of  four  words, 
the  most  expressive  perhaps  that  ever  were  uttered  : “ He 
has  no  children  ! ” ^ This  is  the  energetic  language  of 
simple  nature,  which  is  now  grown  into  disrepute.  By 
the  present  mode  of  education  we  are  forcibly  warped  from 
the  bias  of  nature,  and  all  simplicity  in  manners  is  re- 
jected. We  are  taught  to  disguise  and  distort  our  senti- 
ments, until  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  diverted  into  an 
unnatural  channel ; and  we  not  only  relinquish  and  forget, 
but  also  become  incapable  of  our  original  dispositions. 
We  are  totally  changed  into  creatures  of  art  and  affecta- 
tion. Our  perception  is  abused,  and  even  our  senses  are 
perverted.  Our  minds  lose  their  native  force  and  flavour. 
The  imagination,  sweated  by  artificial  fire,  produces  nought 

* It  is  when  his  youthful  sovereign  endeavours  to  comfort  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  children,  by  suggesting  revenge,  that  Macduff  makes  this 
exclamation. — B. 
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but  vapid  bloom.  The  genius,  instead  of  growing  like  a 
vigorous  tree,  extending  its  branches  on  every  side,  and 
bearing  delicious  fruit,  resembles  a stunted  yew,  tortured 
into  some  wretched  form,  projecting  no  shade,  displaying 
no  flower,  diffusing  no  fragrance,  yielding  no  fruit,  and 
affording  nothing  but  a barren  conceit  for  the  amusement 
of  the  idle  spectator. 

Thus  debauched  from  nature,  how  can  we  relish  her 
genuine  productions  ? As  well  might  a man  distinguish 
objects  through  a prism,  that  presents  nothing  but  a variety 
of  colours  to  the  eye  ; or  a maid  pining  in  the  green  sick- 
ness prefer  a biscuit  to  a cinder.  It  has  been  often  alleged, 
that  the  passions  can  never  be  wholly  deposited ; and  that, 
by  appealing  to  these,  a good  writer  will  always  be  able  to 
force  himself  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers : but  even  the 
strongest  passions  are  weakened — nay,  sometimes  totally 
extinguished — by  mutual  opposition,  dissipation,  and  ac- 
quired insensibility.  How  often  at  the  theatre  is  the  tear 
of  sympathy  and  the  burst  of  laughter  repressed  by  a 
ridiculous  species  of  pride,  refusing  approbation  to  the 
author  and  actor,  and  renouncing  society  with  the  audience ! 
This  seeming  insensibility  is  not  owing  to  any  original 
defect.  Nature  has  stretched  the  string,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  vibrate.  It  may  have  been  displaced  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  violence  of  pride ; it  may  have  lost  its  tone 
through  long  disuse ; or  be  so  twisted  or  overstrained  as 
to  produce  the  most  jarring  discords. 

If  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  nature  when  she  knocks  so 
powerfully  at  the  breast,  she  must  be  altogether  neglected 
and  despised  in  her  calmer  mood  of  serene  tranquillity,  when 
nothing  appears  to  recommend  her  but  simplicity,  pro- 
priety, and  innocence.  A person  must  have  delicate  feel- 
ings, that  can  taste  the  celebrated  repartee  in  Terence: 

Homo  sum  ; nihil  human!  a me  alienum  puto,” — “ I am 
a man  ; therefore  think  I have  an  interest  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  humanity.”  A clear,  blue  sky,  spangled  with 
stars,  will  prove  an  insipid  object  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  glare  of  torches  and  tapers,  gilding  and  glitter  ; eyes 
that  will  turn  with  disgust  from  the  green  mantle  of  the 
spring,  so  gorgeously  adorned  with  buds  and  foliage, 
flowers  and  blossoms,  to  contemplate  a gaudy  silken  robe, 
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striped  and  intersected  with  unfriendly  tints,  that  fritter 
the  masses  of  light,  and  distract  the  vision,  pinked  into 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  flounced,  and  furbelowed,  and 
fringed  with  all  the  littleness  of  art  unknown  to  elegance. 

Those  ears  that  are  offended  by  the  notes  of  the  thrush, 
the  blackbird,  and  the  nightingale,  will  be  regaled  and 
ravished  by  the  squeaking  fiddle,  touched  by  a musician, 
who  has  no  other  genius  than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers  : 
they  will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
and  the  alarming  knock  by  which  the  doors  of  fashionable 
people  are  so  loudly  distinguished.  The  sense  of  smelling 
that  delights  in  the  scent  of  excremcntitious  animal  juices, 
such  as  musk,  civet,  an'^  urinous  salts,  will  loath  the  fra- 
grance of  new-mown  hay,  the  sweetbrier,  the  honeysuckle, 
and  the  rose.  The  organs  that  are  gratified  with  the  taste 
of  sickly  veal  bled  into  a palsy,  crammed  fowls,  and  drop- 
sical brawn,  pease  without  substance,  peaches  without 
taste,  and  pine-apples  without  flavour,  will  certainly  nau- 
seate the  native,  genuine,  and  salv  bary  taste  of  Welch  beef, 
Banstead  mutton,  and  barn-dodl  fowls,  whose  juices  are 
concocted  by  a natural  digestion,  and  whose  flesh  is  con- 
solidated by  free  air  and  exercise.  In  such  a total  perver- 
sion of  the  senses,  the  ideas  must  be  misrepresented,  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  disordered,  and  the  judgment, 
of  consequence,  unsound.  The  disease  is  attended  with  a 
false  appetite,  which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind  will  not 
satisfy.  It  will  prefer  Ovid  ^ to  Tibullus,  and  the  rant  of 
Lee  to  the  tenderness  of  Otway.  The  soul  sinks  into  a 
kind  of  sleepy  idiotism,  and  is  diverted  by  toys  and  baubles, 
which  can  only  be  pleasing  to  the  most  superficial  curio- 
sity. It  is  enlivened  by  a quick  succession  of  trivial 
objects,  that  glisten  ai^  d dance  before  the  eye ; and,  like 
an  infant,  is  kept  awake  and  inspirited  by  the  sound  of  a 

^ The  author,  here,  and  in  other  passages  of  his  works,  manifests  a 
disposition  to  undervalue  Ovid,  and  overrate  the  merits  of  Tibullus. 
Though,  in  correctness,  and  perhaps  tenderness,  the  latter  may  have 
the  advantage,  Ovid  certainly  excelled  him  in  imagination,  fancy,  and 
all  the  higher  requisites  of  a great  poet.  Tibullus,  like  Goldsmith 
himself,  seems  to  have  polished  his  verses  with  great  care  ; Ovid  wrote 
rapidly  and  carelessly,  sometimes  incorrectly,  and  often  in  execrable 
taste — but  with  much  greater  power  and  variety  than  the  tender  ele- 
giast. — B. 
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rattle.  It  must  not  only  be  dazzled  and  aroused,  but  also 
cheated,  hurried,  and  perplexed,  by  the  artifice  of  decep- 
tion, business,  intricacy,  and  intrigue, — a kind  of  low 
juggle,  which  may  be  termed  the  legerdemain  of  genius. 

In  this  state  of  depravity  the  mind  cannot  enjoy,  nor 
indeed  distinguish,  the  charms  of  natural  and  moral  beauty 
and  decorum.  The  ingenuous  blush  of  native  innocence, 
the  plain  language  of  ancient  faith  and  sincerity,  the  cheer- 
ful resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  mutual  affection 
of  the  charities,  the  voluntary  respect  paid  to  superior 
dignity  or  station,  the  virtue  of  beneficence,  extended  even 
to  the  brute  creation  ; nay,  the  very  crimson  glow  of  health, 
and  swelling  lines  of  beauty,  are  despised,  detested,  scorned, 
and  ridiculed,  as  ignorance,  rudeness,  rusticity,  and  super- 
stition. Thus  we  see  how  moral  and  natural  beauty  are 
connected  ; and  of  what  importance  it  is,  even  to  the  for- 
mation of  taste,  that  the  manners  should  be  severely 
superintended.  This  is  a ^.ask  which  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  science ; for  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  virtue  is 
the  foundation  of  taste ; or  rather,  that  virtue  and  taste 
are  built  upon  the  same  foundation  of  sensibility,  and  can- 
not be  disjoined  without  offering  violence  to  both.  But 
virtue  must  be  informed,  and  taste  instructed,  otherwise 
they  will  both  remain  imperfect  and  ineffectual : 

‘‘  Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis. 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et  hospes. 

Quod  sit  Conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis ; ille  profecto 
Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique.” 

The  critic,  who  with  nice  discernment  knows 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes ; 

How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast, 

To  love  the  parent,  brother,  friend,  or  guest ; 

What  the  great  functions  of  our  judges  are. 

Of  senators,  and  generals  sent  to  war ; 

He  can  distinguish,  with  unerring  art, 

The  strokes  peculiar  to  each  different  part. 

Hor.^ 

Thus  we  see  Taste  is  composed  of  Hature  improved  by 
Art ; of  Feeling  tutored  by  Instruction. 

^ This,  perhaps,  is  an  original  translation.  At  all  events  it  differs 
from  Francis.  Yet  Messrs.  Prior  and  Cunningham  have  added  the 
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II.  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  TASTE. 

Having  explained  what  we  conceive  to  be  true  taste,  and 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  the  prevalence  of  vitiated 
taste,  we  should  proceed  to  point  out  the  most  effectual 
manner  in  which  a natural  capacity  may  be  improved  into 
a delicacy  of  judgment,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Belles  Lettres.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
proper  means  have  been  used  to  form  the  manners,  and 
attach  the  mind  to  virtue.  The  heart,  cultivated  by  pre- 
cept, and  warmed  by  example,  improves  in  sensibility, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  taste.  By  distinguishing  the 
influence  and  scope  of  morality,  and  cherishing  the  ideas 
of  benevolence,  it  acquires  a habit  of  sympathy,  which  ten- 
derly feels  responsive,  like  the  vibration  of  unisons,  every 
touch  of  moral  beauty.  Hence  it  is  that  a man  of  a social 
heart,  entendered  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  awakened  to 
the  most  pathetic  emotions  by  every  uncommon  instance 
of  generosity,  compassion,  and  greatness  of  soul.  Is  there 
any  man  „o  dead  to  sentiment,  so  lost  to  humanity,  as  to 
read  unmoved  the  generous  behaviour  of  the  Eomans  to 
the  states  of  Greece,  as  it  is  recounted  by  Livy,  or  embel- 
lished by  Thomson  in  his  poem  of  ‘ Liberty  ’ ? ^ Speaking  of 
Greece  in  the  decline  of  her  power,  when  her  freedom  no 
longer  existed,  he  says : 

As  at  her  Isthmian  games — a fading  pomp — 

Her  full-assembled  youth  innumerous  swarm’d. 

On  a tribunal  raised  Flaminius  ^ sat, 

A victor  he,  from  the  deep  Phalanx  pierc’d 

Of  iron-coated  Macedon,  and  back 

The  Grecian  tyrant  to  his  bounds  repell’d. 

In  the  high  thoughtless  gaiety  of  game, 

signature  ‘‘  Francis  5 ” and,  what  is  more,  have  made  the  lines  agree  with 
Fra7icis.  Our  text,  above,  is  as  in  the  original  (‘  Brit.  Mag.’),  and  in 
Percy,  where  the  only  signature  is  ‘^Hor.,”  which  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  English  version  of  the  lines.  No  doubt  the  author’s  devious  course 
with  regard  to  these  translations,  as  pointed  out  at  p.  325,  led  to  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Cunningham’s  error,  an  error  they  repeat  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  after-coming  translations  in  this  series  of  essays. — Ed. 

* ‘ Rome  : Being  the  Third  Part  of  Liberty,’  11.  260,  et  sq. 

2 His  real  name  was  Quintus  Flaminius. — Goldsmith. 
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While  sport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 
Possess’d,  the  sudden  trumpet,  sounding  hoarse, 

Bade  silence  o’er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 

Then  thus  a herald, — ‘ To  the  states  of  Greece, 

The  Roman  people,  unconfined,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws  ; 

Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw.’ 

The  crowd,  astonish’d  half,  and  half  inform’d. 

Stared  dubious  round ; some  question’d,  some  exclaim’d, 

(Like  one  who,  dreaming,  between  hope  and  fear, 

Is  lost  in  anxious  joy,)  ‘ Be  that  again — 

Be  that  again  proclaim’d,  distinct  and  loud!’ 

Loud  and  distinct  it  was  again  proclaim’d  ; 

And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade. 

When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devour’d. 

Awhile  severe  amazement  held  them  mute. 

Then,  bursting  broad,  the  boundless  shout  to  heaven 
From  many  a thousand  hearts  ecstatic  sprung ! 

On  every  hand  rebellow’d  to  their  joy 

The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills. 

* * * Like  Bacchanals  they  flew. 

Each  other  straining  in  a strict  embrace. 

Nor  strain’d  a slave  ; and  loud  acclaims  till  night. 

Round  the  proconsul’s  tent  repeated  rung.” 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Greece,  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  that  polished  people,  admired  for 
science,  renowned  for  an  unextinguish  able  love  of  freedom, 
nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  this  instance  of  gene- 
rous magnanimity  of  the  Eoman  people,  in  restoring  them 
unasked  to  the  full  fruition  of  those  liberties  which  they 
had  so  unfortunately  lost. 

The  mind  of  sensibility  is  equally  struck  by  the  gene- 
rous confidence  of  Alexander,  who  drinks,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  potion  presented  by  his  physician  Philip,  even 
after  he  had  received  intimation  that  poison  was  contained 
in  the  cup : a noble  and  pathetic  scene  ! which  hath  ac- 
quired new  dignity  and  expression  under  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  a Le  Sueur.  Humanity  is  melted  into  tears  of 
tender  admiration  by  the  deportment  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  while  his  rebellious  subjects  compelled  him  to 
form  the  blockade  of  his  capital.  In  chastising  his  ene- 
mies, he  could  not  but  remember  they  were  his  people  ; 
and  knowing  they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine, 
he  generously  connived  at  the  methods  practised  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  Chancing  one  day  to  meet  two  pea- 
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sants,  wlio  had  been  detected  in  these  practices,  as  they 
were  led  to  execution  they  implored  his  clemency,  declar- 
ing in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  they  had  no  other  way  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  for  their  wives  and  children.  He  pardoned 
them  on  the  spot,  and  giving  them  all  the  money  that  was 
in  his  purse,  Henry  of  Bearne  is  poor,”  said  he  ; ‘‘  had 
he  more  money  to  afford,  you  should  have  it : go  home  to 
your  families  in  peace  ; and  remember  your  duty  to  God, 
and  your  allegiance  to  your  sovereign.”  Innumerable 
examples  of  the  same  kind  may  be  selected  from  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  study  of  which  we  would 
therefore  strenuously  recommend. 

Historical  knowledge,  indeed,  becomes  necessary  on 
many  other  accounts,  which  in  its  place  we  will  explain ; 
but  as  the  formation  of  the  heart  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, and  should  precede  the  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing, such  striking  instances  of  superior  virtue  ought 
to  be  culled  for  the  perusal  of  the  young  pupil,  who  will 
read  them  with  eagerness,  and  revolve  them  with  pleasure. 
Thus  the  young  mind  becomes  enamoured  of  moral  beauty, 
and  the  passions  are  listed  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Mean- 
while, knowledge  of  a different  species  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advances  of  morality,  and  the  understand- 
ing be  gradually  extended.  Virtue  and  sentiment  recipro- 
cally assist  each  other,  and  both  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  perception.  While  the  scholar’s  chief  attention 
is  employed  in  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  this  is  generally  the  task  of  childhood  and  early  youth, 
it  is  even  then  the  business  of  the  preceptor  to  give  his 
mind  a turn  for  observation,  to  direct  his  powers  of  dis- 
cernment, to  point  out  the  distinguishing  marks  of  cha- 
racter, and  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual beauty,  as  they  may  chance  to  occur  in  the  classics 
that  are  used  for  his  instruction. 

In  reading  Cornelius  Hepos,  and  Plutarch’s  Lives,  even 
with  a view  to  grammatical  improvement  only,  he  will  in- 
sensibly imbibe,  and  learn  to  compare,  ideas  of  great  im- 
portance. He  will  become  enamoured  of  virtue  and 
patriotism,  and  acquire  a detestation  for  vice,  cruelty,  and 
corruption.  The  perusal  of  the  Homan  story  in  the  works 
of  Plorus,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  will  irresistibly 
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engage  his  attention,  expand  his  conception,  cherish  his 
memory,  exercise  his  judgment,  and  warm  him  with  a noble 
spirit  of  emulation.  He  will  contemplate  with  love  and 
admiration  the  disinterested  candour  of  Aristides,  sur- 
named  the  Just,  whom  the  guilty  cabals  of  his  rival 
Themistocles  exiled  from  his  ungrateful  country,  by  a 
sentence  of  ostracism.  He  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  an  illiterate  artisan,  bribed  by 
his  enemies,  chancing  to  meet  him  in  the  street  without 
knowing  his  person,  desired  he  would  write  Aristides  on 
his  shell  (which  was  the  method  those  plebeians  used  to 
vote  against  delinquents),  when  the  innocent  patriot  wrote 
his  own  name  without  complaint  or  expostulation.  He 
will  with  equal  astonishment  applaud  the  inflexible  in- 
tegrity of  Fabricius,  who  preferred  the  poverty  of  inno- 
cence to  all  the  pomp  of  affluence,  with  which  Pyrrhus 
endeavoured  to  seduce  him  from  the  arms  of  his  country. 
He  will  approve  with  transport  the  noble  generosity  of  his 
soul  in  rejecting  the  proposal  of  that  prince’s  physician, 
who  offered  to  take  him  off  by  poison ; and  in  sending  the 
caitiff  bound  to  his  sovereign,  whom  he  would  have  so 
basely  and  cruelly  betrayed. 

In  reading  the  ancient  authors,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
school  education,  the  unformed  taste  will  begin  to  relish 
the  irresistible  energy,  greatness,  and  sublimity  of  Homer ; 
the  serene  majesty,  the  melody,  and  pathos  of  Yirgil ; the 
tenderness  of  Sappho  and  Tibullus  ; the  elegance  and 
propriety  of  Terence ; the  grace,  vivacity,  satire,  and 
sentiment  of  Horace. 

Nothing  will  more  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
scholar  in  his  knowledge  of  the  languages,  as  well  as  in 
taste  and  morality,  than  his  being  obliged  to  translate 
choice  parts  and  passages  of  the  most  approved  classics, 
both  poetry  and  prose  ; especially  the  latter  ; such  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  the  treatise  of 
Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  the 
Epistles  of  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny,  and  the  two 
celebrated  speeches  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,^  by 
Sallust.  By  this  practice  he  will  become  more  intimate 
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with  the  beauties  of  the  writing,  and  the  idioms  of  the 
language  from  which  he  translates  ; at  the  same  time,  it 
will  form  his  style,  and,  by  exercising  his  talent  of  expres- 
sion, make  him  a more  perfect  master  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  in  translating  two  orations,  which  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece  pronounced  against  each 
other,  he  performed  this  task,  not  as  a servile  interpreter, 
but  as  an  orator,  preserving  the  sentiments,  forms,  and 
figures  of  the  original,  but  adapting  the  expression  to  the 
taste  and  manners  of  the  Eomans  : ‘‘In  quibus  non  ver- 
bum  pro  verbo  necesse  habui  reddere,  sed  genus  omnium 
verborum  vimque  servavi,” — “ in  which  I did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  translate  literally  word  for  word,  but  I 
preserved  the  natural  and  full  scope  of  the  whole.”  Of 
the  same  opinion  was  Horace,  who  says,  in  his  art  of 
Poetry, — 

Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres ” 

Nor  word  for  word  translate  with  painful  care ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  taking  the  liberty  here  granted,  we  are  apt 
to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  substitute  equivalent 
thoughts  and  phrases,  till  hardly  any  features  of  the 
original  remain.  The  metaphors  of  figures,  especially  in 
poetry,  ought  to  be  as  religiously  preserved  as  the  images 
of  painting,  which  we  cannot  alter  or  exchange  without 
destroying,  or  injuring  at  least,  the  character  and  style  of 
the  original. 

In  this  manner  the  preceptor  will  sow  the  seeds  of  that 
taste  which  will  soon  germinate,  rise,  blossom,  and  pro- 
duce perfect  fruit  by  dint  of  future  care  and  cultivation. 
In  order  to  restrain  the  luxuriancy  of  the  young  imagina- 
tion, which  is  apt  to  run  riot,  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  ideas, 
exercise  the  reason,  and  ripen  the  judgment,  the  pupil 
must  be  engaged  in  the  severer  study  of  science.  He 
must  learn  geometry,  which  Plato  recommends  for  strength- 
ening the  mind,  and  enabling  it  to  think  with  precision. 
He  must  be  made  acquainted  with  geography  and  chrono- 
logy, and  trace  philosophy  through  all  her  branches.  With- 
out geography  and  chronology,  he  will  not  be  able  to 

^ The  translation  is  by  Francis. — Ed. 
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acquire  a distinct  idea  of  history  ; nor  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  many  interesting  scenes,  and  a thousand  allu- 
sions, that  present  themselves  in  the  works  of  genius. 
Nothing  opens  the  mind  so  much  as  the  researches  of 
philosophy  ; they  inspire  us  with  sublime  conceptions  of 
the  Creator,  and  subject,  as  it  were,  all  nature  to  our  com- 
mand. These  bestow  that  liberal  turn  of  thinking,  and  in 
a great  measure  contribute  to  that  universality  in  learning, 
by  which  a man  of  taste  ought  to  be  eminently  distin- 
guished. But  history  is  the  inexhaustible  source  from 
which  he  will  derive  his  most  useful  knowledge  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  constitution  of 
government,  the  rise  and  decline  of  empires,  the  revolu- 
tion of  arts,  the  variety  of  character,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

The  knowledge  of  history  enables  the  poet  not  only  to 
paint  characters,  but  also  to  describe  magnificent  and  in- 
teresting scenes  of  battle  and  adventure.  Not  that  the 
poet  or  painter  ought  to  be  restrained  to  the  letter  of 
historical  truth.  History  represents  what  has  really 
happened  in  nature ; the  other  arts  exhibit  what  might 
^ have  happened,  with  such  exaggeration  of  circumstance 
and  feature  as  may  be  deemed  an  improvement  on  nature  : 
but  this  exaggeration  must  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  ; and  these,  generally  speaking,  the 
knowledge  of  history  will  ascertain.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a man  actually  existing, 
whose  proportions  should  answer  to  those  of  the  Greek 
statue  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Apollo  of  Bel- 
vedere ; or  to  produce  a woman  similar  in  proportion  of 
parts  to  the  other  celebrated  piece  called  the  Yenus  de 
Medicis  : therefore  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  they  are 
not  conformable  to  the  real  standard  of  nature  ; neverthe- 
less, every  artist  will  own  that  they  are  the  very  arche- 
types of  grace,  elegance,  and  symmetry ; and  every  judging 
eye  must  behold  them  with  admiration,  as  improvements 
on  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  the 
sculptor  or  statuary  composed  the  various  proportions  in 
nature  from  a great  number  of  different  subjects,  every 
individual  of  which  he  found  imperfect  or  defective  in 
some  one  particular,  though  beautiful  in  all  the  rest ; and 
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from  these  observations,  corroborated  by  taste  and  judg- 
ment, he  formed  an  ideal  pattern,  according  to  which  his 
idea  was  modelled,  and  produced  in  execution. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter 
of  Heraclea,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  invented  the  chiaro 
oscuro,  or  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  among  the  an- 
cients, and  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  chroma- 
tique,  or  art  of  colouring.  This  great  artist  being  em- 
ployed to  draw  a perfect  beauty  in  the  character  of  Helen, 
to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  culled  out  five  of  the 
most  beautiful  damsels  the  city  could  produce,  and  select- 
ing what  was  excellent  in  each,  combined  them  in  one 
picture  according  to  the  predisposition  of  his  fancy,  so  that 
it  shone  forth  an  amazing  model  of  perfection.^  In  like 
manner,  every  man  of  genius,  regulated  by  true  taste, 
entertains  in  his  imagination  an  ideal  beauty,  conceived 
and  cultivated  as  an  improvement  upon  nature  : and  this 
we  refer  to  the  article  of  invention. 

It  is  the  business  of  art  to  imitate  nature,  but  not  with 
a servile  pencil ; and  to  choose  those  attitudes  and  dispo- 
sitions only,  which  are  beautiful  and  engaging.  With  this 
view,  we  must  avoid  all  disagreeable  prospects  of  nature 
which  excite  the  ideas  of  abhorrence  and  disgust.  For 
example,  a painter  would  not  find  his  account  in  exhibit- 
ing the  resemblance  of  a dead  carcase  half  consumed  by 
vermin,  or  of  swine  wallowing  in  ordure,  or  of  a beggar 
lousing  himself  on  a dunghill,  though  these  scenes  should 
be  painted  never  so  naturally,  and  all  the  world  must 
allow  that  the  scenes  were  taken  from  nature,  because  the 
merit  of  the  imitation  would  be  greatly  overbalanced  by 
the  vile  choice  of  the  artist.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many 
scenes  of  horror  which  please  in  the  representation,  from 
a certain  interesting  greatness,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  sublime. 

Were  we  to  judge  every  production  by  the  rigorous  rules 

^ ‘‘  PrseV'^te  igitnr  mihi  quseso,  inquit,  ex  istis  virginibus  formosissimas, 
dum  pingo  id,  quod  pollicitus  sum  vobis,  ut  mutum  in  simulacrum  ex 
animali  exemplo  veritas  transferatur.  Ille  autem  quinque  delegit.  Neque 
enim  putavit  omnia,  quae  qusereret  ad  venustatem,  uno  in  corpore  se 
reperire  posse  5 ideo  quod  nihil  simplici  in  genere  omnibus  ex  partibus 
perfectum  natura  expolivit.”  Cic.  Lib.  ii.  de  Inv.  cap.  1. — Goldsmith. 
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of  nature,  we  should  reject  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Yirgil,  and  every  celebrated  tragedy  of  antiquity  and 
the  present  times,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  in  na- 
ture as  a Hector  or  Turnus  talking  in  hexameter,  or  an 
Othello  in  blank  verse : we  should  condemn  the  Hercules 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  Miser  of  Moliere,  because  we  never 
knew  a hero  so  strong  as  the  one,  or  a wretch  so  sordid  as 
the  other.  But  if  we  consider  poetry  as  an  elevation  of 
natural  dialogue,  as  a delightful  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  heroism  and  j)atriot  virtue,  to  regale 
the  sense  with  the  sounds  of  musical  expression,  while  the 
fancy  is  ravished  with  enchanting  images,  and  the  heart 
warmed  to  rapture  and  ecstasy,  we  must  allow  that  poetry 
is  a perfection  to  which  nature  would  gladly  aspire  ; and 
that,  though  it  surpasses,  it  does  not  deviate  from  her, 
provided  the  characters  are  marked  with  propriety,  and 
sustained  by  genius.  Characters,  therefore,  both  in  poetry 
and  painting,  may  be  a little  overcharged,  or  exaggerated, 
without  offering  violence  to  nature ; nay,  they  must  be  ex- 
aggerated in  order  to  be  striking,  and  to  preserve  the  idea 
of  imitation,  whence  the  reader  and  spectator  derive,  in 
many  instances,  their  chief  delight.  If  we  meet  a common 
acquaintance  in  the  street,  we  see  him  without  emotion ; 
but  should  we  chance  to  spy  his  portrait  well  executed,  we 
are  struck  with  pleasing  admiration.  In  this  case,  the 
pleasure  arises  entirely  from  the  imitation.  We  every  day 
hear  unmoved  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  speaking 
their  own  dialects ; but  should  an  Englishman  mimic 
either,  we  are  apt  to  burst  out  into  a loud  laugh  of  applause, 
being  surprised  and  tickled  by  the  imitation  alone  ; though, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  imitation  is 
imperfect.  We  are  more  affected  by  reading  Shakespear’s 
description  of  Dover  Cliff and  Otway’s  picture  of  the  old 
bag,^  than  we  should  be  were  we  actually  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  one,  or  met  in  reality  with  such  a beldame 
as  the  other ; because,  in  reading  these  descriptions,  we 

^ ‘ King  Lear,’  iv.  6. — Ed. 

^ Query : the  hag  in  ‘ The  Poet’s  Complaint,’  commencing,  1.  200, 
with — 

There  liv'd  a widow’d  witch,”  &c. 

— Ed. 
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refer  to  our  own  experience,  and  perceive,  with  surprise, 
the  justness  of  the  imitations.  But  if  it  is  so  close  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  nature,  the  pleasure  then  will  cease,  be- 
cause the  /bLifxrjiTig,  or  imitation,  no  longer  appears. 

Aristotle  says,  that  all  poetry  and  music  is  imitation,^ 
whether  epic,  tragic,  or  comic,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, from  the  pipe  or  the  lyre.  He  observes,  that  in 
man  there  is  a propensity  to  imitate,  even  from  his  infancy  ; 
that  the  first  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  acquired  by  imi- 
tation ; and  seems  to  think,  that  the  pleasure  derived  from 
imitation  is  the  gratification  of  an  appetite  implanted  by 
nature.  We  should  rather  think  the  pleasure  it  gives  arises 
from  the  mind’s  contemplating  that  excellency  of  art,  which 
thus  rivals  Hature,  and  seems  to  vie  with  her  in  creating 
such  a striking  resemblance  of  her  works.  Thus  the  arts 
may  be  justly  termed  imitative,  even  in  the  article  of  in- 
vention : for,  in  forming  a character,  contriving  an  incident, 
and  describing  a scene,  he  [the  artist]  must  still  keep 
Nature  in  view,  and  refer  every  particular  of  his  invention 
to  her  standard  ; otherwise  his  production  will  be  destitute 
of  truth  and  probability,  without  which  the  beauties  of 
imitation  cannot  subsist.  It  will  be  a monster  of  incon- 
gruity, such  as  Horace  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos : 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungore  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpi  ter  atrum 
Besinat  in  piscem,  mulier  tbrmosa  supernej 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis*  amici  ? ” 

Suppose  a painter,  to  a human  head 
Sliould  join  a horse’s  neck,  and  wildly  spread 
The  various  plumage  of  the  feather'd  kind 
O’er  limbs  of  different  beasts,  absurdly  join’d; 

Or  if  he  gave  to  view  a beauteous  maid. 

Above  the  waist  with  every  charm  array’d. 

Should  a foul  fish  her  lower  parts  unfold, 

Would  you  not  laugh  such  pictures  to  behold  ? ”^ 

^ In  the  ‘British  Mag.’  edition  the  author  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  quotations  in  this  series,  gives  the  original  Greek  in  a foot-note. 
Where,  however,  he  gives,  as  in  the  present  instance,  an  English  version 
of  the  passage  cited,  we  have  generally  thought  the  original  Greek 
might  be  omitted. — Ed. 

Hor.  Art,  Poet,,  the  opening  lines.  The  translation  is  by  Francis ; 
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The  magazine  of  Nature  supplies  all  those  images  which 
compose  the  most  beautiful  imitations.  This  the  artist 
examines  occasionally,  as  he  would  consult  a collection  of 
masterly  sketches ; and  selecting  particulars  for  his  pur- 
pose, mingles  the  ideas  with  a kind  of  enthusiasm,  or  rb 
^zLov,  which  is  that  gift  of  Heaven  we  call  genius,  and 
finally  produces  such  a whole  as  commands  admiration  and 
applause. 


III.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  POETRY. 

The  study  of  polite  literature  is  generally  supposed  to 
include  all  the  liberal  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  eloquence,  and  architecture.  All  these  are  founded 
on  imitation  ; and  all  of  them  mutually  assist  and  illus- 
trate each  other.  But  as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and 
architecture,  cannot  be  perfectly  attained  without  long 
practice  of  manual  operation,  we  shall  distinguish  them 
from  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  depend  entirely  on  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  on  these  last,  as  on  the  arts 
which  immediately  constitute  the  Belles  Lettres,  employ 
our  attention  in  the  present  enquiry  : or,  if  it  should  run 
to  a greater  length  than  we  propose,  it  shall  be  confined  to 
poetry  alone,  a subject  that  comprehends  in  its  full 
extent  the  province  of  taste,  or  what  is  called  polite  litera- 
ture, and  differs  essentially  from  eloquence,  both  in  its 
end  and  origin. 

Poetry  sprang  from  ease,  and  was  consecrated  to 
pleasure ; whereas  eloquence  arose  from  necessity,  and  aims 
at  conviction.  When  we  say  poetry  sprang  from  ease, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  except  that  species  of  it  which  owed 
its  rise  to  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  the  culture  of  religion.  In  the  first  ages  of 
mankind,  and  even  in  the  original  state  of  nature,  the  un- 

and  therefore  Cunningham  has  added  Francis  ” as  a signature.  The 
‘ British  Mag.,’  Percy,  and  Prior  have  no  signature,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Mitford’s  error  in  attributing  the  translation  to  Goldsmith, 
and  transferring  the  lines  to  the  Poems,  as  before  mentioned.  By-the- 
way,  the  extract  is  not  quotation-marked  in  the  ^ Brit.  Mag.’ ; but  then 
neither  is  the  extract  in  Latin  so  marked  ; nor  are  the  quotations  gene- 
rally in  this  series  of  essays  ; nor,  we  may  add,  was  it  the  usual  practice 
in  these  times  so  to  mark  such  quotations. — Ed. 
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lettered  mind  must  have  been  struck  with  sublime  concep- 
tions, with  admiration  and  awe,  by  those  great  phenomena, 
which,  though  every  day  repeated,  can  never  be  viewed 
without  internal  emotion.  Those  would  break  forth  in 
exclamations  expressive  of  the  passion  produced,  whether 
surprise  or  gratitude,  terror,  or  exultation.  The  rising, 
the  apparent  course,  the  setting,  and  seeming  renovation 
of  the  sun ; the  revolution  of  light  and  darkness ; the 
splendour,  change,  and  circuit  of  the  moon,  and  the  canopy 
of  heaven  bespangled  with  stars,  must  have  produced  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  adoration.  ‘‘  O glorious  lumi- 
nary ! great  eye  of  the  world  ! source  of  that  light  which 
guides  my  steps ! of  that  heat  which  warms  me  when 
chilled  with  cold  ! of  that  influence  which  cheers  the  face 
of  nature ! whither  dost  thou  retire  every  evening  with 
the  shades  ? Whence  dost  thou  spring  every  morning 
with  renovated  lustre,  and  never-fading  glory?  Art  not 
thou  the  ruler,  the  creator,  the  god,  of  all  that  I behold  ? 
I adore  thee,  as  thy  child,  thy  slave,  thy  suppliant ! I 
crave  thy  protection,  and  the  continuance  of  thy  good- 
ness ! Leave  me  not  to  perish  with  cold,  or  to  wander 
solitary  in  utter  darkness ! Return,  return,  after  thy 
wonted  absence : drive  before  thee  the  gloomy  clouds,  that 
would  obscure  the  face  of  nature ! The  birds  begin  to 
warble,  and  every  animal  is  filled  with  gladness  at  thy 
approach : even  the  trees,  the  herbs,  and  the  flowers,  seem 
to  rejoice  with  fresher  beauties,  and  send  forth  a grateful 
incense  to  thy  power,  whence  their  origin  is  derived  ! ” A 
number  of  individuals,  inspired  with  the  same  ideas,  would 
join  in  these  orisons,  which  would  be  accompanied  with 
corresponding  gesticulations  of  the  body.  They  would 
be  improved  by  practice,  and  grow  regular  from  repetition. 
The  sounds  and  gestures  would  naturally  fall  into 
measured  cadence.  Thus  the  song  and  dance  would  be 
produced;  and  a system  of  worship  being  formed,  the 
muse  would  be  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religion. 

Hence  those  forms  of  thanksgivings,  and  litanies  of 
supplication,  with  which  the  religious  rites  of  all  nations, 
even  the  most  barbarous,  are  at  this  day  celebrated  in 
every  quarter  of  the  known  world.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
circumstance  in  which  all  nations  surprisingly  agree,  how 
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irnicli  soever  they  may  differ  in  every  other  article  of  laws, 
customs,  manners,  and  religion.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
celebrated  the  festivals  of  their  god  Apis  with  hymns  and 
dances.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  partly  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  abounded  with  poetical  ceremonies, 
such  as  choruses  and  hymns,  sung  and  danced  at  their 
apotheoses,  sacrifices,  games,  and  divinations.  The  Eomans 
had  their  carmen  seculare,  and  -Salian  priests,  who  on 
certain  festivals  sung  and  danced  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  The  Israelites  were  famous  for  this  kind  of 
exultation : “ And  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  and 
Miriam  answered  them.  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,”  &c. — 
‘‘  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.” 
The  psalms  composed  by  this  monarch,  the  songs  of 
Deborah  and  Isaiah,  are  farther  confirmations  of  what  we 
have  advanced. 

From  the  Phoenicians  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  cursed 
Orthyan^  song,  when  they  sacrificed  their  children  to 
Diana.  The  poetry  of  the  bards  constituted  great  part  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons ; 
and  the  carousals  of  the  Goths  were  religious  institu- 
tions, celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph.  The  Mahometan 
Dervise  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  fiute,  and  whirls  him- 
self round  until  he  grows  giddy,  and  falls  into  a trance. 
The  Marabous  compose  hymns  in  praise  of  Allah.  The 
Chinese  celebrate  their  grand  festivals  with  processions 
of  idols,  songs,  and  instrumental  music.  The  Tartars, 
Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  Negroes,  even  the  Caffres  called 
Hottentots,  solemnize  their  worship  (such  as  it  is)  with 
songs  and  dancing  ; so  that  we  may  venture  to  say,  poetry 
is  the  universal  vehicle  in  which  all  nations  have  expressed 
their  most  sublime  conceptions. 

Poetry  was,  in  all  appearance,  previous  to  any  concerted 
plan  of  worship,  and  to  every  established  system  of  legis- 
lation. When  certain  individuals,  by  dint  of  superior 

^ Orthia  was  a surname  of  Diana,  at  Sparta,  where  was  held  in  her 
honour  the  festival  JDiamastigosis  ; s©  called,  from  boys  being  whipped 
before  her  altar.  Sometimes  these  flagellations  were  so  severe  as  to 
occasion  death. — B. 
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prowess  or  -anderstanding,  had  acquired  the  veneration  of 
their  fellow  savages,  and  erected  themselves  into  divinities, 
on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  mankind,  then  my- 
thology took  place,  and  such  a swarm  of  deities  arose,  as 
produced  a religion  replete  with  the  most  shocking  absur- 
dities. Those  whom  their  superior  talents  had  deified, 
were  found  to  be  still  actuated  by  the  most  brutal  passions 
of  human  nature ; and,  in  all  probability,  their  votaries 
were  glad  to  find  such  examples,  to  countenance  their  own 
vicious  inclinations.  Thus,  fornication,  incest,  rape,  and 
even  bestiality,  were  sanctified  by  the  amours  of  Jupiter, 
Pan,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  Theft  was  patronized  by 
Mercury,  drunkenness  by  Bacchus,  and  cruelty  by  Diana. 
The  same  heroes  and  legislators,  those  who  delivered  their 
country,  founded  cities,  established  societies,  invented 
useful  arts,  or  contributed  in  any  eminent  degree  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  were 
inspired  by  the  same  lusts  and  appetites  which  domi- 
neered among  the  inferior  classes  of  mankind ; therefore, 
every  vice  incident  to  human  nature  was  celebrated  in 
the  worship  of  one  or  other  of  these  divinities,  and 
every  infirmity  consecrated  by  public  feast  and  solemn 
sacrifice. 

In  these  institutions,  the  Poet  bore  a principal  share. 
It  was  his  genius  that  contrived  the  plan,  that  executed 
the  form  of  worship,  and  recorded  in  verse  the  origin  and 
adventures  of  their  gods  and  demi-gods.  Hence  the  im- 
purities and  horrors  of  certain  rites  ; the  groves  of  Paphos 
and  Baal-Peor ; the  orgies  of  Bacchus ; the  human  sacri- 
fices to  Moloch  and  Diana.  Hence  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod ; the  theology  of  Homer  ; and  those  innumerable 
maxims  scattered  through  the  ancient  poets,  inviting 
mankind  to  gratify  their  sensual  appetites  in  imitation  of 
the  gods,  who  were  certainly  the  best  j udges  of  happiness. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Plato  expelled  Homer  from  his 
commonwealth,  on  account  of  the  infamous  characters  by 
which  he  has  distinguished  his  deities,  as  well  as  for  some 
depraved  sentiments  which  he  found  diffused  through  the 
course  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Cicero  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  Plato,  and  exclaims,  in  his  first  book  De  Natura 
Deorum  : — “ Nec  multa  absurdiora  sunt  ea,  quae,  poetarum 
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vocibus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocuerunt : qui,  et  ira  inflam- 
matos,  et  libidine  furentes,  induxerunt  Decs,  fecenintque 
ut  eorum  bella,  pugnas,  praelia,  vulnera  yideremus : odia 
praeterea,  dissidia,  discordias,  ortus,  interritus,  querelas, 
lamentationes,  effusas  in  omni  intemperantia  libidines, 
adulteria,  vincula,  cum  humane  genere  concubitus,  morta- 
lesque  ex  immortali  procreates.’’ — Ner  are  these  things 
much  more  absurd,  which,  flowing  from  the  poet’s  tongue, 
have  done  mischief  even  by  the  sweetness  of  his  expression. 
The  poets  have  introduced  gods  inflamed  with  anger  and 
enraged  with  lust ; and  even  produced  before  our  eyes 
their  wars,  their  wrangling,  their  duels,  and  their  wounds. 
They  have  exposed,  besides,  their  antipathies,  animosities, 
and  dissentions  ; their  origin  and  death  ; their  complaints 
and  lamentations  ; their  appetites,  indulged  to  all  manner 
of  excess,  their  adulteries,  their  fetters,  their  amorous 
commerce  with  the  human  species,  and  from  immortal 
parents  derived  a mortal  offspring.” 

As  the  festivals  of  the  gods  necessarily  produced  good 
cheer,  which,  often  carried  to  riot  and  debauchery,  mirth 
of  consequence  prevailed ; and  this  was  always  attended 
with  buffoonery.  Taunts  and  jokes,  and  raillery  and 
repartee,  would  necessarily  ensue  ; and  individuals  would 
contend  for  the  victory  in  wit  and  genius.  These  contests 
would  in  time  be  reduced  to  some  regulations,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  thus  assembled,  and  some 
prize  would  be  decreed  to  him  who  was  judged  to  excel 
his  rivals.  The  candidates  for  fame  and  profit  being  thus 
stimulated,  would  task  their  talents,  and  naturally  recom- 
mend these  alternate  recriminations  to  the  audience,  by 
clothing  them  with  a kind  of  poetical  measure,  which 
should  bear  a near  resemblance  to  prose.  Thus,  as  the 
solemn  service  of  the  day  was  composed  in  the  most  sub- 
lime species  of  poetry,  such  as  the  ode  or  hymn,  the 
subsequent  altercation  was  carried  on  in  iambics,  and 
gave  rise  to  satire.  We  were  told  by  the  Stagirite,  that 
the  highest  species  of  poetry  was  employed  in  celebrating 
great  actions,  but  the  humbler  sort  used  in  this  kind  of 
contention  ; ^ and  that  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  there  were 

^ Ot  fjLsv  yap  (jepLvoTSpoij  rag  KoXag  kfii/jLovvro  irpa^eig — oi  da  avraXacr 
rapoi,  rag  tCjv  (pavXojv,  TvpioTOv  Xoyoig  Trotovvrag. — Goldsmith. 
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some  bards  that  professed  heroics,  and  some  that  pre- 
tended to  iambics  only. 

Oi  fiiv  ripoiKiov,  01  de  ianfiu)v  Troirjrat. 

To  these  rude  beginnings  we  not  only  owe  the  birth  of 
satire,  but  likewise  the  origin  of  dramatic  poetry.  Tragedy 
herself,  which  afterwards  attained  to  such  dignity  as  to 
rival  the  epic  muse,  was  at  first  no  other  than  a trial  of 
crambo,  or  iambics,  between  two  peasants,  and  a goat  was 
the  prize,  as  Horace  calls  it,  vile  certamen  ob  hircum,  “ a 
mean  contest  for  a he-goat.’’  Hence  the  name  rpayw^ta, 
signifying  the  goat-song,  from  rpdyog,  hircus,  and 
carmen, 

‘‘  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum, 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  satyros  niidavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris,  et  potus  et  exlex.” — Hor. 

The  tragic  bard,  a goat  his  humble  prize. 

Bade  satyrs  naked  and  uncouth  arise ; 

His  muse  severe,  secure  and  undismay’d. 

The  rustic  joke  in  solemn  strain  convey’d ; 

For  novelty  alone  he  knew  could  charm 
A lawless  crowd,  with  wine  and  feasting  warm.^ 

Satire,  then,  was  originally  a clownish  dialogue  in  loose 
iambics,  so  called  because  the  actors  were  disguised  like 
satyrs,  who  not  only  recited  the  praises  of  Bacchus,  or 
some  other  deity,  but  interspersed  their  hymns  with 
sarcastic  jokes  and  altercation.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Cyclop  > 
of  Euripides,  in  which  Ulysses  is  the  principal  actor.  The 
Romans  also  had  their  Atellance,  or  interludes,  of  the  same 
nature,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Atella,  where  they  were 
first  acted  ; but  these  were  highly  polished  in  comparison 
of  the  original  entertainment,  which  was  altogether  rude 
and  innocent.  Indeed  the  Cyclop  itself,  though  composed  by 
the  accomplished  Euripides,  abounds  with  such  impurity 
as  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  any  civilized  nation. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Atellance^  which  were  in 

^ Perhaps  this  translation  is  by  Goldsmith.  At  all  events  the  first 
two  lines  are  not  by  Francis.  Percy,  Prior,  and  Cunningham,  follow- 
ing the  ‘ British  Mag. ,’  give  no  signature,  yet,  strange  to  say.  Prior 
and  Cunningham  have  substituted  the  first  two  lines  of  Francis.  Percy 
and  the  ‘British  Mag.’  agree  in  the  above  version. — Ed. 
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effect  tragi-comedies,  grew  into  such  esteem  among  the 
Eomans,  that  the  performers  in  these  pieces  enjoyed 
several  privileges  which  were  refused  to  the  ordinary 
actors.  They  were  not  obliged  to  unmask,  like  the  other 
players,  when  their  action  was  disagreeable  to  the  audience. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  army,  and  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens,  without  incurring  that  disgrace 
which  was  affixed  to  the  characters  of  other  actors.^  The 
poet  Laberius,  who  was  of  equestrian  order,  being  pressed 
by  Julius  Caesar  to  act  a part  in  his  own  performance, 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  of  the 
dishonour  he  had  incurred,  in  his  prologue  preserved  by 
Macrobius,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  morsels  of 
antiquity.^ 

Tragedy  and  comedy  flowed  from  the  same  fountain, 
though  their  streams  were  soon  divided.  The  same  enter- 
tainment which,  under  the  name  of  tragedy,  was  rudely 
exhibited  by  clowns,  for  the  prize  of  a goat,  near  some 
rural  altar  of  Bacchus,  assumed  the  appellation  of  comedy 
when  it  was  transferred  into  cities,  and  represented  with 
a little  more  decorum  in  a cart  or  waggon  that  strolled  from 
street  to  street,  as  the  name  Kuixwlia  implies,  being  derived 
from  KWfxr)  a street,^  and  a poem.  To  this  origin 
Horace  alludes  in  these  lines  : 

“ Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Quse  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora.” 

Thespis,  inventor  of  dramatic  art, 

Convey’d  his  vagrant  actors  in  a cart : 

High  o’er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appear’d. 

And  play’d,  and  sung,  with  lees  of  wine  besmear’d.^ 

Thespis  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  dramatic  art,  be- 

^ Cum  artem  ludicram,  scenamque  to  tarn  probro  ducerent  genus  id 
hominum  non  modo  honore  civium  reliquorum  carere,  sed  etiam  tribu 
moveri  notatione  censoria  voluerunt. — Cic.  apud  IS.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei. 
— Goldsmith. 

* See  Goldsmith’s  translation  of  this  prologue,  now  included  with  the 
Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  but  originally  published  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Stage  in  the  ‘Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,’  1759;  which  see  in  our 
vol.  hi. — Ed. 

® Or  rather  from  KoyfioQ  a riotous  feast,  whence  ko)ijl(oSoq  a singer  at 
feasts,  and  a festive  poem. — B. 

An  unsigned  translation.  It  differs  from  Francis  in  two  words — 
“ Convey’d  ” and  “ actors  ” for  “ Carried  ” and  “ players.” — Ed. 
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cause  lie  raised  the  subject  from  clownish  altercation  to 
the  character  and  exploits  of  some  hero  : he  improved  the 
language  and  versification,  and  relieved  the  Chorus  by  the 
dialogue  of  two  actors.  This  was  the  first  advance  to- 
wards that  consummation  of  genius  and  art,  which  con- 
stitutes what  is  now  called  a perfect  tragedy.  The  next 
great  improver  was  ^schylus,  of  whom  the  same  critic 
says,— 

‘‘  Post  hunc  personae,  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 

JEscliylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis ; 

Et  docuit  magniimque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno.” 

Then  ^schylus  a decent  vizard  used  ; 

Built  a low  stage  5 the  flowing  robe  diffused  ; 

In  language  more  sublime  two  actors  rage. 

And  in  the  graceful  buskin  tread  the  stage. ^ 

The  dialogue  which  Thespis  introduced  was  called  the 
Episode,  because  it  was  an  addition  to  the  former  subject, 
namely,  the  praises  of  Bacchus  ; so  that  now  tragedy  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parts,  independent  of  each  other ; 
the  old  recitative,  which  was  the  chorus,  sung  in  honour  of 
the  gods ; and  the  episode,  which  turned  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  some  hero.  This  episode  being  found  very  agree- 
able to  the  people,  ^schylus,  who  lived  about  half  a 
century  after  Thespis,  still  improved  the  drama,  united 
the  chorus  to  the  episode,  so  as  to  make  them  both  parts 
or  members  of  one  fable,  multiplied  the  actors,  contrived 
the  stage,  and  introduced  the  decorations  of  the  theatre ; 
so  that  Sophocles,  who  succeeded  ^schylus,  had  but  one 
step  to  surmount  in  order  to  bring  the  drama  to  perfec- 
tion. Thus  tragedy  was  gradually  detached  from  its 
original  institution,  which  was  entirely  religious.  The 
priests  of  Bacchus  loudly  complained  of  this  innovation 
by  means  of  the  Episode,  which  was  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chorus  ; and  hence  arose  the  proverb  of 
Nihil  ad  Dionysium,  ‘‘  Nothing  to  the  purpose.”  Plutarch 
himself  mentions  the  Episode,  as  a perversion  of  tragedy 
from  the  honour  of  the  gods  to  the  passions  of  men.  But 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  new  tragedy  succeeded 
to  admiration ; because  it  was  found  the  most  pleasing 

' An  unsigned  translation.  It  differs  from  Erancis  in  having  ‘‘  two 
actors”  instead  of  “his  actors.” — Ed. 
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vehicle  of  conveying  moral  truths,  of  meliorating  the 
heart,  and  extending  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Comedy,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  younger  sister  of 
Tragedy.  As  the  first  originally  turned  upon  the  praises 
of  the  gods,  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind.  Such,  we  mean,  was  the  scope  of  that  species 
of  poetry  which  acquired  the  name  of  comedy,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  tragic  muse ; for  in  the  beginning  they  were 
the  same.  The  foundation  upon  which  comedy  was  built, 
we  have  already  explained  to  be  the  practice  of  satirical 
repartee  or  altercation,  in  which  individuals  exposed  the 
follies  and  frailties  of  each  other  on  public  occasions  of 
worship  and  festivity. 

The  first  regular  plan  of  comedy  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Margites  of  Homer,  exposing  the  idleness  and  folly  of  a 
worthless  character  ; but  of  this  performance  we  have  no 
remains.  That  division  which  is  termed  the  ancient 
comedy  belongs  to  the  labours  of  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
Aristophanes,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  flourished  at 
Athens  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Such  was  the  licence  of  the  muse  at  this 
period,  that,  far  from  lashing  vice  in  general  characters, 
she  boldly  exhibited  the  exact  portrait  of  every  individual 
who  had  rendered  himself  remarkable  or  notorious  by  his 
crimes,  folly,  or  debauchery.  She  assumed  every  circum- 
stance of  his  external  appearance,  his  very  attire,  air, 
manner,  and  even  his  name ; according  to  the  observation 
of  Horace, 

“ Poetse 

quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est : 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur. 

Quod  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Pamosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.” 

The  comic  poets,  in  its  earliest  age, 

Who  form’d  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  stage— 

Was  there  a villain  who  might  justly  claim 
A better  right  of  being  damn’d  to  fame, 

Rake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime. 

They  boldly  stigmatiz’d  the  wretch  in  rhyme. 

Eupolis  is  said  to  have  satirized  Alcibiades  in  this  manner, 
and  to  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  that 
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powerful  Athenian ; but  others  say  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Hellespont,  during  a war  against  the  Lacedemonians  ; and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  accident  the  Athenians  passed 
a decree,  that  no  poet  should  ever  bear  arms. 

The  comedies  of  Cratinus  are  recommended  by  Quin- 
tilian for  their  eloquence  ; and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  even 
Pericles  himself  could  not  escape  the  censure  of  this  poet. 

Aristophanes,  of  whom  there  are  eleven  comedies  still 
extant,  enjoyed  such  a pre-eminence  of  reputation,  that 
the  Athenians,  by  a public  decree,  honoured  him  with  a 
crown  made  of  a consecrated  olive  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
citadel,  for  his  care  and  success  in  detecting  and  exposing 
the  vices  of  those  who  governed  the  commonwealth.  Yet 
this  poet,  whether  impelled  by  mere  wantonness  of  genius, 
or  actuated  by  malice  and  envy,  could  not  refrain  from 
employing  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  against  Socrates,  the 
most  venerable  character  of  Pagan  antiquity.  In  the 
comedy  of  The  Clouds,  this  virtuous  philosopher  was 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  under  his  own  name,  in  a cloak 
exactly  resembling  that  which  Socrates  wore,  in  a mask 
modelled  from  his  features,  disputing  publicly  on  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong.  This  was  undoubtedly  an 
instance  of  the  most  flagrant  licentiousness ; and  what 
renders  it  the  more  extraordinary,  the  audience  received 
it  with  great  applause,  even  while  Socrates  himself  sat 
publicly  in  the  theatre.  The  truth  is,  the  Athenians  were 
so  fond  of  ridicule,  that  they  relished  it  even  when  em- 
ployed against  the  gods  themselves,  some  of  whose  cha- 
racters were  very  roughly  handled  by  Aristophanes  and 
his  rivals  in  reputation. 

We  might  here  draw  a parallel  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  and  the  natives  of  England  in  point  of  consti- 
tution, genius,  and  disposition.  Athens  was  a free  state 
like  England,  that  piqued  itself  upon  the  influence  of  the 
democracy.  Like  England,  its  wealth  and  strength  de- 
pended upon  its  maritime  power ; and  it  generally  acted 
as  umpire  in  the  disputes  that  arose  among  its  neighbours. 
The  people  of  Athens,  like  those  of  England,  were  re- 
markably ingenious,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  They  excelled  in  poetry,  history,  philosojihy, 
mechanics,  and  manufactures ; they  were  acute,  discern- 
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ing,  disputatious,  fickle,  wavering,  rash,  and  combustible, 
and,  above  all  other  nations  in  Europe,  addicted  to 
ridicule ; a character  which  the  English  inherit  in  a very 
remarkable  degree. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  his 
ehief  aim  was  to  gratify  the  spleen  and  excite  the  mirth  of 
his  audience ; of  an  audience,  too,  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  uninformed  by  taste,  and  altogether  ignorant  of 
decorum  ; for  his  pieces  are  replete  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant absurdities,  virulent  slander,  impiety,  impurities,  and 
low  buffoonery.  The  comic  muse,  not  contented  with 
being  allowed  to  make  free  with  the  gods  and  philoso- 
phers, applied  her  scourge  so  severely  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
restrain  her  within  bounds  by  a law,  enacting,  that  no 
person  should  be  stigmatized  under  his  real  name  ; and 
thus  the  Chorus  was  silenced.  In  order  to  elude  the 
penalty  of  this  law,  and  gratify  the  taste  of  the  people, 
the  poets  began  to  substitute  fictitious  names,  under 
which  they  exhibited  particular  characters  in  such  lively 
colours,  that  the  resemblance  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken or  overlooked.  This  practice  gave  rise  to  what  is 
called  the  Middle  Comedy,  which  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ; for  the  legislature,  perceiving  that  the  first  law 
had  not  removed  the  grievance  against  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, issued  a second  ordinance,  forbidding,  under  severe 
penalties,  any  real  or  family  occurrences  to  be  represented. 
This  restriction  was  the  immediate  cause  of  improving 
comedy  into  a general  mirror,  held  forth  to  reflect  the 
various  follies  and  foibles  incident  to  human  nature ; a 
species  of  writing  called  the  New  Comedy,  introduced  by 
Diphilus  and  Menander,  of  whose  works  nothing  but  a few 
fragments  remain.  [But  on  this  subject  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  when  we  come  to  investigate  and  explain 
the  different  kinds  of  poetical  composition.^] 

^ The  passage  in  brackets  was  not  reproduced  by  Percy,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  both  Prior  and  Cunningham  have  omitted  it. — Ed. 
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IV.  ON  POETRY,  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  OTHER 
WRITING. 

Having  thus  communicated  our  sentiments  touching 
the  origin  of  poetry,  by  tracing  tragedy  and  comedy  to 
their  common  source,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  criteria  by  which  poetry  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  species  of  writing.  In  common  with  other  arts, 
such  as  statuary  and  painting,  it  comprehends  imitation, 
invention,  composition,  and  enthusiasm.  Imitation  is 
indeed  the  basis  of  all  the  liberal  arts ; invention  and 
enthusiasm  constitute  genius,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  displayed.  Eloquence  of  all  sorts  admits  of  enthusiasm. 
Tully  says,  an  orator  should  be  “ vehemens  ut  procella, 
excitatus  ut  torrens,  incensus  ut  fulmen  ; tonat,  fulgurat, 
et  rapidis  eloquentise  fluctibus  cuncta  proruit  et  protur- 
bat.” — “ Violent  as  a tempest,  impetuous  as  a torrent,  and 
glowing  intense  like  the  red  bolt  of  heaven  ; he  thunders, 
lightens,  overthrows,  and  bears  down  all  before  him,  by 
the  irresistible  tide  of  eloquence.”  This  is  the  mens 
divinior  atque  os  magna  sonaturum  of  Horace.  This  is  the 
talent, 

‘‘  Meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus.” 

With  passions  not  my  own  who  fires  my  heart; 

Who  with  unreal  terrors  fills  my  breast. 

As  with  a magic  influence  possest. 

We  are  told,  that  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  used  to  work 
at  his  statues  in  a fit  of  enthusiasm,  during  which  he 
made  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fly  about  him  with  sur- 
prising violence.  The  celebrated  Lully  being  one  day 
blamed  for  setting  nothing  to  music  but  the  languid 
verses  of  Quinault,  was  animated  with  the  reproach,  and 
running  in  a fit  of  enthusiasm  to  his  harpsichord,  sung  in 
recitative,  and  accompanied  four  pathetic  lines  from  the 
Iphigenia  of  Kacine,  with  such  expression  as  filled  the 
hearers  with  astonishment  and  horror. 

Though  versification  be  one  of  the  criteria  that  dis- 
tinguish poetry  from  prose,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  mark  of 
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distinction.  Were  the  histories  of  Polybius  and  Livy 
simply  turned  into  verse,  they  would  not  become  poems ; 
because  they  would  be  destitute  of  those  figures,  embel- 
lishments, and  flights  of  imagination,  which  display  the 
poePs  art  and  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  productions  that  justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
poetry,  without  having  the  advantage  of  versification  ; 
witness  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  with 
many  beautiful  hymns,  descriptions,  and  rhapsodies,  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  of 
them  the  immediate  production  of  divine  inspiration ; 
witness  the  Celtic  fragments  ^ which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  English  language,  and  are  certainly  replete  with 
poetical  merit.  But  though  good  versification  alone  will 
not  constitute  poetry,  bad  versification  alone  will  certainly 
degrade  and  render  disgustful  the  sublimest  sentiments 
and  finest  flowers  of  imagination.  This  humiliating 
power  of  bad  verse  appears  in  many  translations  of  the 
ancient  poets ; in  Ogilby’s  Homer,  Trapp’s  Yirgil,  and 
frequently  in  Creech’s  Horace.  This  last  indeed  is  not 
wholly  devoid  of  spirit;  but  it  seldom  rises  above  me- 
diocrity, and,  as  Horace  says, 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere  columnse.’’ 

But  God,  and  man,  and  letter’d  post  denies. 

That  Poets  ever  are  of  middling  size.”  [Erancis.] 

How  is  that  beautiful  ode,  beginning  with  Justum  et 
tenacem  propositi  virum,  chilled  and  tamed  by  the  following 
translation : — 

“ He  who  by  principle  is  sway’d. 

In  truth  and  justice  still  the  same. 

Is  neither  of  the  crowd  afraid, 

Tho’  civil  broils  the  state  inflame ; 

Nor  to  a haughty  tyrant’s  frown  will  stoop. 

Nor  to  a raging  storm,  when  all  the  winds  are  up. 

• Macpherson’s  ‘ Ossian.’ — B.  If  any  work  by  Macpherson  is  here 
alluded  to,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  ‘ Fragments,’  published  in 
1760,  than  the  more  famous  ‘Eingal,’  published  in  1762,  seeing  that 
the  present  essay  appeared  quite  early  in  the  latter  year — in  the  February 
British  Magazine.— 

T. 
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Should  Nature  with  convulsions  shake, 

Struck  with  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jove, 

The  final  doom  and  dreadful  crack 
Cannot  his  constant  courage  move.” 

That  long  Alexandrine — “ Nor  to  a raging  storm,  when  all 
the  winds  are  up,”  is  drawling,  feeble,  swoln  with  a 
pleonasm  or  tautology,  as  well  as  deficient  in  the  rhyme  ; 
and  as  for  the  ‘‘  dreadful  crack,”  in  the  next  stanza, 
instead  of  exciting  terror,  it  conveys  a low  and  ludicrous 
idea.  How  much  more  elegant  and  energetic  is  this 
paraphrase  of  the  same  ode,  inserted  in  one  of  the  volumes 
in  Hume’s  History  of  England : 

‘‘  The  man  whose  mind,  on  virtue  bent, 

Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent 
With  undiverted  aim. 

Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd  5 
Nor  can  their  clamours  fierce  and  loud 
His  stubborn  honour  tame. 

Nor  the  proud  tyrant’s  fiercest  threat. 

Nor  storms  that  from  their  dark  retreat 
The  lawless  surges  wake  5 
Nor  Jove’s  dread  bolt,  that  shakes  the  pole, 

The  firmer  purpose  of  his  soul 
With  all  its  power  can  shake. 

“ Should  Nature’s  frame  in  ruins  fall. 

And  Chaos  o’er  the  sinking  ball 
Eesume  primeval  sway, 

His  courage  Chance  and  Fate  defies. 

Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  skies 
Obstruct  its  destin’d  way.”  ^ 

If  poetry  exists  independent  of  versification,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked,  how  then  is  it  to  be  distinguished  ? 
Undoubtedly  by  its  own  peculiar  expression:  it  has  a 
language  of  its  own,  which  speaks  so  feelingly  to  the  heart, 
and  so  pleasingly  to  the  imagination,  that  its  meaning 
cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood  by  any  person  of 
delicate  sensations.  It  is  a species  of  painting  with 
words,  in  which  the  figures  are  happily  conceived,  in- 

* The  lines  are  attributed  to  Dr.  T.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  patro- 
nized by  Hume.  They  appeared  in  a foot-note  to  vol.  ii.  of  Hume’s 
Stuart  section  of  his  History,  as  first  published  in  1757.  They  were 
afterwards  omitted. — Ed. 
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geniously  arranged,  affectinglj  expressed,  and  recom- 
mended with  all  the  warmth  and  harmony  of  colouring  : 
it  consists  of  imagery,  description,  metaphors,  similes,  and 
sentiments,  adapted  with  propriety  to  the  subject,  so  con- 
trived and  executed  as  to  soothe  the  ear,  surprise  and 
delight  the  fancy,  mend  and  melt  the  heart,  elevate  the 
mind,  and  please  the  understanding.  According  to 
riaccus ; 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetse  ; 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitse.” 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  th*  amusing  sliow  th’  instructive  join’d. 

“ Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando,  pariterque  monendo.” 

Profit  and  pleasure  mingled  thus  with  art, 

To  soothe  the  fancy  and  improve  the  heart. 

Tropes  and  figures  are  likewise  liberally  used  in 
rhetoric;  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  have 
owned  themselves  much  indebted  to  the  poets.  Theo- 
phrastus expressly  recommends  the  poets  for  this  purpose. 
From  their  source,  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  pathetic, 
the  sublime,  and  the  beautiful,  are  derived.^  But  these 
figures  must  be  more  sparingly  used  in  rhetoric  than  in 
poetry,  and  even  then  mingled  with  argumentation,  and  a 
detail  of  facts  altogether  different  from  poetical  narration. 
The  poet,  instead  of  simply  relating  the  incident,  strikes 
off  a glowing  picture  of  the  scene,  and  exhibits  it  in  the 
most  lively  colours  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  ‘‘  It  is 
reported  that  Homer  was  blind,”  says  Tully  in  his  Tus- 
oulan  Questions,  yet  his  poetry  is  no  other  than  painting. 
What  country,  what  climate,  what  ideas,  battles,  commo- 
tions, and  contests  of  men,  as  well  as  of  wild  beasts,  has 
he  not  painted  in  such  a manner,  as  to  bring  before  our 
eyes  those  very  scenes  which  he  himself  could  not  be- 
hold? ” ^ We  cannot,  therefore,  subscribe  to  the  opinion 

^ Namque  ab  his  (scilicet  poetis)  et  in  rebus  spiritus,  et  in  verbis  sub- 
limitas,  et  in  afifectibus  motus  omnis,  et  in  personis  decor  petitur. 
Quintilian.  1.  x. — Goldsmith. 

2 Qu0e  regio,  quae  ora,  quae  species  formaa,  quae  pugna,  qui  malus 
hominum,  qui  ferarum,  non  ita  expictus  est,  ut  quae  ipse  non  viderit, 
nos  ut  videremus,  effecerit ! — Goldsmith. 
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of  some  ingenious  critics,  who  have  blamed  Mr.  Pope  for 
deviating  in  some  instances  from  the  simplicity  of  Homer, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  For  example, 
the  Grecian  bard  says  simply — ‘‘  the  sun  rose  ” ; and  his 
translator  gives  us  a beautiful  picture  of  the  sun  rising. 
Homer  mentions  a person  who  played  upon  the  lyre ; the 
translator  sets  him  before  us  warbling  to  the  silver  strings. 
If  this  be  a deviation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  improve- 
ment. Homer  himself,  as  Cicero  observes  above,  is  full 
of  this  kind  of  painting,  and  particularly  fond  of  descrip- 
tion, even  in  situations  where  the  action  seems  to  require 
haste.  Neptune,  observing  from  Samothrace  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Grecians  before  Troy,  flies  to  their  assistance, 
and  might  have  been  wafted  thither  in  half  a line : but 
the  bard  describes  him,  first,  descending  the  mountain  on 
which  he  sat ; secondly,  striding  toward  his  palace  at 
Mgsd,  and  yoking  his  horses ; thirdly,  he  describes  him 
putting  on  his  armour;  and,  lastly,  ascending  his  car, 
and  driving  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Far  from 
being  disgusted  by  these  delays,  we  are  delighted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  description.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sublime  than  the  circumstance  of  the  mountain’s  trem- 
bling beneath  the  footsteps  of  an  immortal : 

TpBfjLE  d"  ovpsa  ptaKpa  Ka'i  v\rj 

Tloffffiv  V7c'  dQavdroKTL  Jloaetddiovog  wvrog. 

But  his  passage  to  the  Grecian  fleet  is  altogether  trans- 
porting. 

eXdav  eni  KVfjiaT,  ic,  r.  X. 

He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies, 

He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies ; 

His  whirling  wheels  the  glassy  surface  sweep : 

Th’  enormous  monsters,  rolling  o’er  the  deep, 

Gambol  around  him  on  the  watery  way. 

And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play : 

The  sea  subsiding  spreads  a level  plain, 

Exults  and  crowns  the  monarch  of  the  main  5 
The  parting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly  ; 

The  wond’ring  waters  leave  his  axle  dry.” 

With  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pope,  we 
cannot  help  objecting  to  some  lines  of  this  translation. 
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We  have  no  idea  of  the  sea’s  exulting  and  crowning 
Neptune,  after  it  had  subsided  into  a level  plain.  There 
is  no  such  image  in  the  original.  Homer  says,  the  whales 
exulted,  and  knew,  or  owned  their  king ; and  that  the  sea 
parted  with  joy:  yTjdoavvrj  Se  ^aXacraa  ^tigaro.  Neither  is 
there  a word  of  the  wondering  waters : we  therefore  think 
the  lines  might  be  thus  altered  to  advantage : 

They  knew  and  own’d  the  monarch  of  the  main: 

The  sea  subsiding  spreads  a level  plain  : 

The  curling  waves  before  his  coursers  fly  ; 

The  parting  surface  leaves  his  brazen  axle  dry. 

Besides  the  metaphors,  similes,  and  allusions  of  poetry, 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  tropes,  or  turns  of  expression, 
occasionally  disseminated  through  works  of  genius,  which 
serve  to  animate  the  whole,  and  distinguish  the  glowing 
effusions  of  real  inspiration  from  the  cold  efforts  of  mere 
science.  These  tropes  consist  of  a certain  happy  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words,  by  which  ideas  are  artfully  disclosed 
in  a great  variety  of  attitudes ; of  epithets,  and  compound 
epithets;  of  sounds  collected  in  order  to  echo  the  sense 
conveyed ; of  apostrophes  ; and,  above  all,  the  enchanting 
use  of  the  prosopopoeia,  which  is  a kind  of  magic,  by  which 
the  poet  gives  life  and  motion  to  every  inanimate  part  of 
nature.  Homer,  describing  the  wrath  of  Agamemnon,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  strikes  off  a glowing  image  in 
two  words: 

5(7(7€  d*  01  TTypi  Xa^TrerovvTL  ttKrrjv. 

— and  from  his  eyeballs  flashed  the  living  fire. 

This  indeed  is  a figure  which  has  been  copied  by  Virgil, 
and  almost  all  the  poets  of  every  age, — oculis  micat  acrihus 
ignis — ignescunt  irse:  auris  dolor  ossibus  ardet.  Milton, 
describing  Satan  in  hell,  says. 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eye 
That  sparkling  blazed  ! — ” 

‘‘  — He  spake  : and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim.  The  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell — ” 

There  are  certain  words  in  every  language  particularly 
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adapted  to  the  poetical  expression  ; some  from  the  image 
or  idea  they  convey  to  the  imagination,  and  some  from  the 
effect  they  have  upon  the  ear.  The  first  are  truly  figu~ 
rative ; the  others  may  be  called  emphatical.  Rollin  ob- 
serves, that  Virgil  has,  upon  many  occasions,  poetized  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a whole  sentence  by 
means  of  the  same  word,  which  is  pendere. 

Ite  meae,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellae, 

Non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  projectus  in  antro, 

Dumosa  pendere  procul  de  riipe  videbo.” 

At  ease  reclin’d  beneath  the  verdant  shade. 

No  more  shall  I behold  my  happy  flock 
Aloft  hang  browsing  on  the  tufted  rock. 

Here  the  word  pendere  wonderfully  improves  the  landscape, 
and  renders  the  whole  passage  beautifully  picturesque. 
The  same  figurative  verb  we  meet  with  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  j®neid. 

‘‘  Hi  summo  ^uctu pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit.” 

These  on  the  mountain  billow  hung  ; to  those 
The  yawning  waves  the  yellow  sand  disclose. 

In  this  instance,  the  words  pendent  and  dehiscens,  hung  and 
yawning,  are  equally  poetical.  Addison  seems  to  have  had 
this  passage  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  his  hymn,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Spectator : 

— For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  * we  hicng, 

High  on  the  broken  wave.” 

And,  in  another  piece  of  a like  nature  in  the  same  collection : 

“ Thy  providence  my  life  sustain’d, 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast.” 

Shakespeare,^  in  his  admired  description  of  Dover  cliff, 
uses  the  same  expression  : 

* So  in  Brit.  Mag.  Some  versions  read  “ worlds ; ” but  no  doubt 
‘‘  whirls”  is  the  proper  word.  The  poem  is  usually  headed  “ An  Ode” 
in  Addison’s  works.  Its  first  line  is, — How  are  thy  servants  blest, 
O Lord ! ” 

^ Shakspere’s  name  is  generally  spelt  in  the  British  Magazine 
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half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful  trade  ! ” 

Notliiiig  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  following  pic- 
ture, in  which  Milton  has  introduced  the  same  expressive 
tint : 

“ he,  on  his  side, 

Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 

Hung  over  her  enamour’d.” 

We  shall  give  one  example  more  from  Virgil  to  show  in 
what  a variety  of  scenes  it  may  appear  with  propriety  and 
effect.  In  describing  the  progress  of  Dido’s  passion  for 
iEneas,  the  poet  says, 

“ Iliacos  iterum  demens  audire  labores 
Exposcit,  pendetque  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore.” 

The  woes  of  Troy  once  more  she  begg’d  to  hear  5 
Once  more  the  mournful  tale  employ’d  his  tongue, 

While  in  fond  rapture  on  his  lips  she  hung. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  in  all  these  instances,  that  no 
other  word  could  be  substituted  with  equal  energy ; indeed, 
no  other  word  could  be  used  without  degrading  the  sense 
and  defacing  the  image. 

There  are  many  other  verbs  of  poetical  import  fetched 
from  nature,  and  from  art,  which  the  poet  uses  to  advan- 
tage, both  in  a literal  and  metaphorical  sense ; and  these 
have  been  always  translated  for  the  same  purpose  from  one 
language  to  another ; such  as  quasso,  concutio,  do,  suscito, 
lenio,  scevio,  mano,  fluo,  ardeo,  mico,  aro,  to  shake,  to  wake, 
to  rouse,  to  soothe,  to  rage,  to  flow,  to  shine  or  blaze,  to 
plough. — Quassantia  tectum  limina — ^neas  casu  concussus 
acerho — JHre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu — 
j^neas  acuit  Martem  et  se  suscitat  ira — Imjpium  lenite 
clamorem.  Lenibant  curas — Ne  ssevi  magne  sacerdos — 
Sudor  ad  imos  manabat  solos — Suspensceque  diu  lacJirymae 
fluxere  per  ora — Juvenali  ardebat  amore — Micat  cereus 
ensis — Nullum  marts  cequor  arandum.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  insert  examples  of  the  same  nature  from  the  English 
poets. 

articles  Shakespear,”  as  it  is  in  the  articles  on  ‘ Our  Own  Language  ’ 
in  the  ^ Literary  Magazine ; ’ but  here,  and  in  some  other  places  in  this 
series  of  essays,  it  is  spelt  Shakespeare.” — Ed. 
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The  words  we  term  emphatical,  are  such  as  by  their 
sound  express  the  sense  they  are  intended  to  convey ; and 
with  these  the  G-reek  abounds,  above  all  other  languages, 
not  only  from  its  natural  copiousness,  flexibility,  and 
significance,  but  also  from  the  variety  of  its  dialects,  which 
enables  a writer  to  vary  his  terminations  occasionally  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  without  offending  the 
most  delicate  ear,  or  incurring  the  imputation  of  adopt- 
ing vulgar  provincial  expressions.  Every  smatterer  in 
Greek  can  repeat. 

Brj  d'  aKEMV  Trapa  9iva  TroXv^XoL^ISdlo  OaXaaarjg, 

in  which  the  two  last  words  wonderfully  echo  to  the 
sense,  conveying  the  idea  of  the  sea  dashing  on  the  shore. 
How  much  more  significant  in  sound  than  that  beautiful 
image  of  Shakespeare — 

‘‘  The  sea  that  on  the  unnumber’d  pebbles  beats.” 

And  yet,  if  we  consider  the  strictness  of  propriety,  this  last 
expression  would  seem  to  have  been  selected  on  purpose  to 
concur  with  the  other  circumstances  which  are  brought 
together  to  ascertain  the  vast  height  of  Dover  cliff ; for 
the  poet  adds,  “cannot  be  heard  so  high.’’  The  place 
where  Glo’ster  stood  was  so  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  that  the  ^Xo/ct/3oc,  or  dashing,  could  not  be  heard  ; and 
therefore  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakespeare  might 
with  some  plausibility  affirm,  the  poet  had  chosen  an 
expression  in  which  that  sound  is  not  at  all  conveyed. 

In  the  very  same  page  of  Homer’s  Iliad  we  meet  with 
two  other  striking  instances  of  the  same  sort  of  beauty. 
Apollo,  incensed  at  the  insults  his  priest  had  sustained, 
descends  from  the  top  of  Olympus,  with  his  bow  and 
quiver  rattling  on  his  shoulder  as  he  moved  along : 

FjicXay^av  S’  ap  oiffro)  ett’  wpiiov. 

Here  the  sound  of  the  word’'EfcXa7^aj/  admirably  expresses 
the  clanking  of  armour ; as  the  third  line  after  this  sur- 
prisingly imitates  the  twanging  of  a bow. 

AEivrj  ce  KXayyij  ysvEr  apyvpEOio  /3ioTo. 

In  shrill-ton’d  murmurs  sung  the  twanging  bow. 
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Many  beauties  of  the  same  kind  are  scattered  through 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus,  such  as  the  fio/jifieixra 
fXEXiao’a,  susurrans  ajoicula;  the  adv  xl^iOvpKT/iia,  dulcem  susitr- 
rum;  and  the  ideXicrSerai,  for  the  sighing  of  the  pine. 

The  Latin  language  teems  with  sounds  adapted  to 
every  situation,  and  the  English  is  not  destitute  of  this 
significant  energy.  We  have  the  cooing  turtle,  the  sighing 
reed,  the  warbling  rivulet,  the  sliding  ^ stream,  the  whisper- 
ing breeze,  the  glance,  the  gleam,  the  flash,  the  bickering 
flame,  the  dashing  wave,  the  gushing  spring,  the  howling 
blast,  the  rattling  storm,  the  pattering  shower,  the  crimp 
earth,  the  mouldering  tower,  the  twanging  bow-string,  the 
clanging  arms,  the  clanking  chains,  the  twinkling  stars,  the 
tinkling  chords,  the  trickling  drops,  the  twittering  swallow, 
the  cawing  rook,  the  screeching  owl ; and  a thousand 
other  words  and  epithets,  wonderfully  suited  to  the  sense 
they  imply. 

Among  the  select  passages  of  poetry  which  we  shall 
insert  by  way  of  illustration,  the  reader  will  find  instances 
of  all  the  different  tropes  and  figures  which  the  best 
authors  have  adopted  in  the  variety  of  their  poetical 
works,  as  well  as  of  the  apostrophe,  abrupt  transition, 
repetition,  and  prosopopoeia. 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  necessary  still  further  to 
analyze  those  principles  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
poetical  merit ; to  display  those  delightful  parterres  that 
teem  with  the  fairest  flowers  of  imagination,  and  dis- 
tinguish between  the  gaudy  offspring  of  a cold  insipid 
fancy,  and  the  glowing  progeny,  diffusing  sweets,  produced 
and  invigorated  by  the  sun  of  genius. 


V. ON  METAPHORS. 

Of  all  the  implements  of  Poetry,  the  metaphor  is  the 
most  generally  and  successfully  used,  and  indeed  may  be 
termed  the  Muse’s  caduceus,  by  the  power  of  which  she 
enchants  all  nature.  The  metaphor  is  a shorter  simile, 

^ So  in  the  British  Magazine.  Some  editions  read  ‘‘  gliding  stream.” 
Dryden  (Virgil’s  iEneid,  bk.  x.)  says  billows  slide  along.” — Ed. 
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or  rather  a kind  of  magical  coat,  by  which  the  same  idea 
assumes  a thousand  different  appearances.  Thus  the 
jplongJi,  which  originally  belongs  to  agriculture,  being 
metaphorically  used,  represents  the  motion  of  a ship  at 
sea,  and  the  effects  of  old  age  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance : — 

Plough’d  the  bosom  of  the  deep — 

And  time  had  plough’d  his  venerable  front. 

Almost  every  verb,  noun  substantive,  or  term  of  art  in 
any  language,  may  be  in  this  manner  applied  to  a variety 
of  subjects  with  admirable  effect;  but  the  danger  is  in 
sowing  metaphors  too  thick,  so  as  to  distract  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  incur  the  imputation  of  deserting 
nature,  in  order  to  hunt  after  conceits.  Every  day  pro- 
duces poems  of  all  kinds  so  inflated  with  metaphor,  that 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  gaudy  bubbles  blown  up 
from  a solution  of  soap.  Longinus  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
multitude  of  metaphors  is  never  excusable,  except  in  those 
cases  when  the  passions  are  roused,  and,  like  a winter 
torrent,  rush  down  impetuous,  sweeping  them  with  collec- 
tive force  along.  He  brings  an  instance  of  the  following 
quotation  from  Demosthenes : ‘‘  Men,”  says  he,  “ pro- 
fligates, miscreants,  and  flatterers,  who  have  severally 
preyed  upon  the  bowels  of  their  country,  at  length  be- 
trayed her  liberty,  first  to  Philij),  and  now  again  to 
Alexander  ; who,  placing  the  chief  felicity  of  life  in  the 
indulgence  of  infamous  lusts  and  appetites,  overturned  in 
the  dust  that  freedom  and  independence  which  was  the 
chief  aim  and  end  of  all  our  worthy  ancestors.” 

Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  seem  to  think  it  is  rather 
too  bold  and  hazardous  to  use  metaphors  so  freely,  with- 
out interposing  some  mitigating  phrase,  such  as,  ‘‘if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,”  or  some  equivalent 
excuse.  At  the  same  time,  Longinus  finds  fault  with 
Plato  for  hazarding  some  metaphors,  which,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  affected  and  extravagant,  when  he 
says,  “ the  government  of  a state  should  not  resemble  a 
bowl  of  hot  fermenting  wine,  but  a cool  and  moderate 
beverage  chastised  hy  the  sober  deity, — a metaphor  that 
signifies  nothing  more  than  “ mixed  or  lowered  with 
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water.”  Demetrius  Plialereus  justly  observes,  that  though 
a judicious  use  of  metaphors  wonderfully  raises,  sublimes, 
and  adorns  oratory  or  elocution,  yet  they  should  seem  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  subject ; and  too  great  a redun- 
dancy of  them  inflates  the  discourse  to  a mere  rhapsody. 
The  same  observation  will  hold  in  poetry ; and  the  more 
liberal  or  sparing  use  of  them  will  depend  in  a great 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Passion  itself  is  very  figurative,  and  often  bursts  out 
into  metaphors ; but,  in  touching  the  pathos,  the  poet 
must  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  emotions  of 
the  human  soul,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  those 
metaphors  which  rise  glowing  from  the  heart,  and  those 
cold  conceits  which  are  engendered  in  the  fancy.  Should 
one  of  these  last  unfortunately  intervene,  it  will  be  apt  to 
destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  most  pathetical  incident  or 
situation.  Indeed,  it  requires  the  most  delicate  taste,  and 
a consummate  knowledge  of  propriety,  to  employ  meta- 
phors, in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  what  the  ancients  call 
the  TO  \bvxpov,  the  frigid,  or  false  sublime.  Instances  of 
this  kind  were  frequent  even  among  the  correct  ancients. 
Sappho  herself  is  blamed  for  using  the  hyperbole  XevKorepoc 
\i6voq,  whiter  than  snow,  Demetrius  is  so  nice  as  to  be 
disgusted  at  the  simile  of  swift  as  the  wind;  though,  in 
speaking  of  a race-horse,  we  know  from  experience  that 
this  is  not  even  an  hyperbole.  He  would  have  had  more 
reason  to  censure  that  kind  of  metaphor  which  Aristotle 
styles  KUT  kvEpyeiav,  exhibiting  things  inanimate  as  endued 
with  sense  and  reason ; such  as  that  of  the  sharp  pointed 
arrow,  eager  to  take  wing  among  the  crowd : 6 /ca0’ 

ofiiXor  ETTiwriaQai  fXEveaivQv.  Hot  but  that,  in  descriptive 
poetry,  this  figure  is  often  allowed  and  admired.  The 
cruel  sword,  the  ruthless  dagger,  the  ruffian  blast,  are 
epithets  which  frequently  occur.  The  faithful  bosom  of 
the  earth,  the  joyous  boughs,  the  trees  that  admire  their 
images  reflected  in  the  stream,  and  many  other  examples 
of  this  kind,  are  found  disseminated  through  the  works  of 
our  best  modern  poets : yet  still  they  must  be  sheltered 
under  the  privilege  of  the  poetica  licentia;  and,  except  in 
poetry,  they  would  give  oflence. 

More  chaste  metaphors  are  freely  used  in  all  kinds  of 
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writing ; more  sparingly  in  history,  and  more  abundantly 
in  rhetoric:  we  have  seen  that  Plato  indulges  in  them 
even  to  excess.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  ani- 
mated, and  even  inflamed  with  metaphors,  some  of  them 
so  bold  as  even  to  entail  upon  him  the  censure  of  the 
critics.  Tore  rw  YIvOmpl  tm  'priropt ' piovri  Kad'  vfxwv. — ‘‘  Then 
I did  not  yield  to  Python  the  orator,  when  he  overflowed 
you  with  a tide  of  eloquence.”  Cicero  is  still  more  liberal 
in  the  use  of  them ; he  ransacks  all  nature,  and  pours 
forth  a redundancy  of  figures  even  with  a lavish  hand. 
Even  the  chaste  Xenophon,  who  generally  illustrates  his 
subject  by  way  of  simile,  sometimes  ventures  to  produce 
an  expressive  metaphor,  such  as  part  of  the  phalanx 
fluctuated  in  the  march  ; and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  this  word  s^eKvjurjve,  to  represent  a body  of 
men  staggered,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  Arm- 
strong has  used  the  word  fluctuate  with  admirable  efficacy, 
in  his  philosophical  poem,  entitled  The  Art  of  Preserving 
Health. 

“ O when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 

The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm, 

To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 

Howl  o’er  the  steady  battlements  ” 

The  word  fluctuate,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  exhibits  an 
idea  of  struggling,  but  also  echoes  to  the  sense  like  the 
£(ppt^ey  Homer ; which,  by  the  by,  it  is  impossible 

to  render  into  English,  for  the  verb  (ppia-aru)  signifies  not 
only  to  stand  erect  like  prickles,  as  a grove  of  lances,  but 
also  to  make  a noise  like  the  crashing  of  armour,  the  hiss- 
ing of  javelins,  and  the  splinters  of  spears. 

Over  and  above  an  excess  of  figures,  a young  author  is 
apt  to  run  into  a confusion  of  mixed  metaphors,  which 
leave  the  sense  disjointed,  and  distract  the  imagination  : 
Shakespeare  himself  is  often  guilty  of  these  irregularities. 
The  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  which  we  have  so  often  heard 
extolled  in  terms  of  admiration,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a heap 
of  absurdities,  whether  we  consider  the  situation,  the 
sentiment,  the  argumentation,  or  the  poetry.  Hamlet  is 
informed  by  the  Ghost,  that  his  father  was  murdered,  and 
therefore  he  is  tempted  to  murder  himself,  even  after  he 
had  promised  to  take  vengeance  on  the  usurper,  and  ex- 
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pressed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  achieve  this  enterprise. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  least  reason  to  wish  for 
death  ; but  every  motive  which  may  be  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  a young  prince,  concurred  to  render 
life  desirable, — revenge  towards  the  usurper,  love  for  the 
fair  Ophelia,  and  the  ambition  of  reigning.  Besides,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  dying  without  being  accessary 
to  his  own  death — when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but,  in 
obedience  to  his  uncle’s  command,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
conveyed  quietly  to  England,  where  he  was  sure  of  suffer- 
ing death, — instead  of  amusing  himself  with  meditations 
on  mortality,  he  very  wisely  consulted  the  means  of  self- 
preservation,  turned  the  tables  upon  his  attendants,  and 
returned  to  Denmark.  But  granting  him  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  despondence,  surrounded 
with  nothing  but  horror  and  despair,  sick  of  this  life,  and 
eager  to  tempt  futurity,  we  shall  see  how  far  he  argues 
like  a philosopher. 

In  order  to  support  this  general  charge  against  an 
author  so  universally  held  in  veneration,  whose  very  errors 
have  helped  to  sanctify  his  character  among  the  multitude, 
we  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  analyze  this  famous 
soliloquy. 

Hamlet,  having  assumed  the  disguise  of  madness,  as  a 
cloak  under  which  he  might  the  more  effectually  revenge 
his  father’s  death  upon  the  murderer  and  usurper,  appears 
alone  upon  the  stage,  in  a pensive  and  melancholy  attitude, 
and  communes  with  himself  in  these  words  : 

“ To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? that  is  the  question  ; — 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles. 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die — to  sleep— 

No  more  : and,  by  a sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  ; — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  die — to  sleep  : 

To  sleep ! perchance  to  dream ! — ay,  there’s  the  rub  I 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause. — There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
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Th’  oppressor’s  wronp:,  the  proud  man’s  conturnelj 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th’  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin  ? Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 

(That  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns) — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,* 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  not  any  apparent 
circumstance  in  the  fate  or  situation  of  Hamlet  that  should 
prompt  him  to  harbour  one  thought  of  self-murder ; and 
therefore  these  expressions  of  despair  imply  an  impropriety 
in  point  of  character.  But  supposing  his  condition  was 
truly  desperate,  and  he  saw  no  possibility  of  repose  but  in 
the  uncertain  harbour  of  death,  let  us  see  in  what  manner 
he  argues  on  that  subject.  The  question  is,  ‘‘  To  be,  or 
not  to  be ; ” to  die  by  my  own  hand,  or  live  and  suffer  the 
miseries  of  life.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  alternative  in 
these  terms,  “ Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer,  or 
endure,  the  frowns  of  fortune,  or  to  take  arms,  and  by 
opposing,  end  them.”  Here  he  deviates  from  his  first  pro- 
position, and  death  is  no  longer  the  question.  The  only 
doubt  is,  whether  he  will  stoop  to  misfortune,  or  exert  his 
faculties  in  order  to  surmount  it.  This  surely  is  the 
obvious  meaning,  and  indeed  the  only  meaning  that  can 
be  implied  in  these  words, 

“ Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing,  end  them.” 


* The  Brit.  Mag.  version  has  the  now  rejected  word  ‘‘  away  ” (the 
word  in  the  Shakspere  folios)  for  “ awry  ” ; and  in  our  author’s  comment 
following  (p.  370)  it  will  be  seen  he  there  uses  ‘‘away.” — Ed. 
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He  now  drops  this  idea,  and  reverts  to  his  reasoning  on 
death,  in  the  course  of  which  he  owns  himself  deterred 
from  suicide  by  the  thoughts  of  what  may  follow  death : 

‘‘  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 

(That  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns).  ” 

This  might  be  a good  argument  in  a Heathen  or  Pagan, 
and  such  indeed  Hamlet  really  was  ; but  Shakespeare  has 
already  represented  him  as  a good  Catholic,  who  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and 
says  expressly  in  this  very  play, 

had  not  the  Everlasting  fix’d 

His  canon  ’gainst  self-murder.” 

Moreover,  he  had  just  been  conversing  with  his  father’s 
spirit  piping  hot  from  purgatory,  which  we  presume  is  not 
within  the  bourne  of  this  world.  The  dread  of  what  may 
happen  after  death  (says  he) 

“ Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

This  declaration  at  least  implies  some  knowledge  of  the 
other  world,  and  expressly  asserts,  that  there  must  be  ills 
in  that  world,  though  what  kind  of  ills  they  are  we  do  not 
know.  The  argument,  therefore,  may  be  reduced  to  this 
lemma : This  world  abounds  with  ills  which  I feel ; the 
other  world  abounds  with  ills  the  nature  of  which  I do  not 
know ; therefore,  I will  rather  bear  those  ills  I have,  than 
fly  to  others  which  I know  not  of : ” a deduction  amounting 
to  a certainty,  with  respect  to  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  create  a doubt,  namely,  whether  in  death  he  should 
rest  from  his  misery  ; and  if  he  was  certain  there  were 
evils  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  he  had  no  room 
to  reason  at  all  about  the  matter.  What  alone  could 
justify  his  thinking  on  this  subject,  would  have  been  the 
hope  of  flying  from  the  ills  of  this  world,  without  encoun- 
tering any  others  in  the  next.^ 

^ Surely  this  is  false  reasoning.  Hamlet’s  argument  is  sufficiently 
intelligible  and  consistent.  Men,  he  says,  are  deterred  from  seeking 
relief  from  present  evils  in  suicide,  only  by  the  apprehension  of  finding 
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Nor  is  Hamlet  more  accurate  in  the  following  reflection : 

“ Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.” 

A bad  conscience  will  make  us  cowards ; but  a good 
conscience  will  make  us  brave.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience  ; and  from  the  pre- 
mises we  cannot  help  inferring,  that  conscience  in  this 
case  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hamlet  was  deterred 
from  suicide  by  a full  conviction,  that,  in  flying  from  one 
sea  of  troubles  which  he  did  know,  he  should  fall  into 
another  which  he  did  not  know. 

His  whole  chain  of  reasoning,  therefore,  seems  inconsis- 
tent and  incongruous.  “ I am  doubtful  whether  I should 
live,  or  do  violence  upon  my  own  life ; for  I know  not 
whether  it  is  more  honourable  to  bear  misfortune  patiently 
than  to  exert  myself  in  opposing  misfortune,  and  by  oppos- 
ing, end  it.’’  Let  us  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a syllogism, 
it  will  stand  thus  : “ I am  oppressed  with  ills  ; I know  not 
whether  it  is  more  honourable  to  bear  those  ills  patiently, 
or  to  end  them  by  taking  arms  against  them  : ergo,  I am 
doubtful  whether  I should  slay  myself  or  live.  To  die,  is 
no  more  than  to  sleep ; and  to  say  that  by  a sleep  we  end 
the  heartache,”  &c.  ‘‘  ’tis  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 

wish’d.”  Now  to  say  it,  was  of  no  consequence  unless  it 
had  been  true.  ‘‘  I am  afraid  of  the  dreams  that  may 
happen  in  that  sleep  of  death  : and  I choose  rather  to  bear 
those  ills  I have  in  this  life,  than  to  fly  to  other  ills  in  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  ever 
returns.  I have  ills  that  are  almost  insupportable  in  this 
life.  I know  not  what  is  in  the  next,  because  it  is  an  undis- 
covered country : ergo,  I’d  rather  bear  those  ills  I have, 

themselves  in  a condition  still  more  miserable  in  consequence  of  this 
act ; thus  conscience — a moral  instinct,  or  monitor,  that  warns  us 
against  what  is  wrong — makes  cowards  of  us ; that  is,  makes  us  afraid 
of  committing  suicide ; farther  reflection,  by  suggesting  that  we  were 
probably  about  to  plunge  into  a state  of  greater  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  escaping  lesser  evils,  makes  us  relinquish  our  first  rash  intention, 
which,  accordingly,  never  ripens  into  action.  It  is  certain  that  such  are 
the  suggestions  which  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  which  seriously  con- 
templates suicide,  and  is  not  influenced  by  a principle  of  duty.  But  the 
whole  of  Goldsmith’s  remarks  on  this  celebrated  soliloquy  are  in  an 
unfair  spirit  of  criticism. — B.  See  Appendix,  pp.  407-8. — Ed. 
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than  fly  to  others  which  I know  not  of.’*  Here  the  conclu- 
sion is  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  premises.  “ I am 
sore  afflicted  in  this  life  ; but  I will  rather  bear  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  life,  than  plunge  myself  in  the  afflictions  of 
another  life  : ergo,  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.” 
But  this  conclusion  would  justify  the  logician  in  saying, 
negatur  consequens ; for  it  is  entirely  detached  both  from 
the  major  and  minor  proposition. 

This  soliloquy  is  not  less  exceptionable  in  the  propriety 
of  expression,  than  in  the  chain  of  argumentation.  “ To 
die — to  sleep — no  more,”  contains  an  ambiguity,  which  all 
the  art  of  punctuation  cannot  remove  ; for  it  may  signify 
that  “ to  die,”  is  to  sleep  no  more  ; or  the  expression  no 
more,”  may  be  considered  as  an  abrupt  apostrophe  in  think- 
ing, as  if  he  meant  to  say  no  more  of  that  reflection.” 

‘‘  Ay,  there’s  the  rub,”  is  a vulgarism  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Hamlet’s  character,  and  the  words  that  follow  leave 
the  sense  imperfect : 

‘‘  For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause.” 

Hot  the  dreams  that  might  come,  but  the  fear  of  what 
dreams  might  come,  occasioned  the  pause  or  hesitation. 
Resjpect  in  the  same  line  may  be  allowed  to  pass  for  consi- 
deration : but 

“ Th’  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely,” 

according  to  the  invariable  acceptation  of  the  words  wrong 
and  contumely,  can  signify  nothing  but  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  the  oppressor,  and  the  contumely  or  abuse 
thrown  upon  the  proud  man;  though  it  is  plain  that 
Shakespeare  used  them  in  a different  sense  : neither  is  the 
word  spurn  a substantive,  yet  as  such  he  has  inserted  it  in 
these  lines  : 

“ The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th’  unworthy  takes.” 

If  we  consider  the  metaphors  of  the  soliloquy,  we  shall 
find  them  jumbled  together  in  a strange  confusion. 

If  the  metaphors  were  reduced  to  painting,  we  should 
find  it  a very  difficult  task,  if  not  altogether  impracticable, 
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to  represent  with  any  propriety  outrageous  Fortune  using 
her  slings  and  arrows,  between  which,  indeed,  there  is  no 
sort  of  analogy  in  nature.  Neither  can  any  figure  be  more 
ridiculously  absurd  than  that  of  a man  taking  arms  against 
a sea,  exclusive  of  the  incongruous  medley  of  slings,  arrows., 
and  seas,  justled  within  the  compass  of  one  reflection. 
What  follows  is  a strange  rhapsody  of  broken  images  of 
sleeping,  dreaming,  and  shifting  off  a coil,  which  last  con- 
veys no  idea  that  can  be  represented  on  canvass.  A 
man  may  be  exhibited  shuffling  ofi  his  garments,  or  his 
chains;  but  how  he  should  shuffle  off  a coil,  which  is 
another  term  for  noise  and  tumult,  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Then  we  have  long-lived  calamity,  and  time  armed  with 
whips  and  scorns ; and  patient  merit  spurned  at  by  un- 
worthiness ; and  misery  with  a bare  bodkin  going  to  make 
his  own  quietus,  which  at  best  is  but  a mean  metaphor. 
These  are  followed  by  figures,  sweating  under  fardels  of 
burthens,  puzzled  with  doubts,  shaking  with  fears,  and 
flying  from  evils.  Finally,  we  see  resolution  sicklied  o’er 
with  pale  thought,  a conception  like  that  of  representing 
health  by  sickness ; and  a current  of  pith  turned  away  so 
as  to  lose  the  name  of  action,  which  is  both  an  error  in 
fancy,  and  a solecism  in  sense.  In  a word,  this  soliloquy 
may  be  compared  to  the  Mgri  somnia,  and  the  Tabula 
cujus  vance  fingentur  species. 

But  while  we  censure  the  chaos  of  broken,  incongruous 
metaphors,  we  ought  also  to  caution  the  young  poet 
against  the  opposite  extreme  of  pursuing  a metaphor  until 
the  spirit  is  quite  exhausted  in  a succession  of  cold  con- 
ceits; such  as  we  see  in  the  following  letter,  said  to  be 
sent  by  Tiumerlane  to  the  Turkish  Emperor  Bajazet. 

Where  is  the  monarch  that  dares  oppose  our  arms  ? 
Where  is  the  potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  num- 
bered among  our  vassals  ? As  for  thee,  descended  from  a 
Turcoman  mariner,  since  the  vessel  of  thy  unbounded  am- 
bition hath  been  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  thy  self-love,  it 
would  be  proper  that  thou  shouldest  furl  the  sails  of  thy 
temerity,  and  cast  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the  port  of 
sincerity  and  justice,  which  is  the  harbour  of  safety  ; lest 
the  tempest  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perish  in  the  sea 
of  that  punishment  thou  hast  deserved.” 
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But  if  these  laboured  conceits  are  ridiculous  in  poetry, 
they  are  still  more  inexcusable  in  prose  : such  as  we  find 
them  frequently  occur  in  Strada’s  Bellum  Belgicum:  “ Vix 
descenderat  a praetoria  navi  Caesar  ; cum  foeda  ilico  exorta 
in  portu  tempestas  ; classem  impetu  disjecit,  praetoriam 
hausit ; quasi  non  vecturam  amplius  Caesarem  Caesarisque 
fortunam.’’ — Caesar  had  scarcely  set  his  feet  on  shore, 
when  a terrible  tempest  arising,  shattered  the  fleet  even 
in  the  harbour,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  the  praetorian  ship, 
as  if  he  resolved  it  should  no  longer  carry  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes.’’ 

Yet  this  is  modest  in  comparison  of  the  following 
flowers:  “Alii,  pulsis  e tormento  catenis  discerpti  sectique, 
dimidiate  corpore  pugnabant  sibi  superstites,  ac  peremptae 
partis  ultores.” — “ Others,  dissevered  and  cut  in  twain  by 
chain- shot,  fought  with  one  half  of  their  bodies  that 
remained,  in  revenge  of  the  other  half  that  was  slain.” 

Homer,  Horace,  and  even  the  chaste  Yirgil,  is  not  free 
from  conceits.  The  latter,  speaking  of  a man’s  hand  cut 
off  in  battle,  says, 

“ Te  decisa  suum,  Laride,  dextera  quserit : 

Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant  ; ” 

thus  enduing  the  amputated  hand  with  sense  and  volition. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  a violent  figure,  and  hath  been  justly 
condemned  by  some  accurate  critics ; but  we  think  they 
are  too  severe  in  extending  the  same  censure  to  some  other 
passages  in  the  most  admired  authors. 

Yirgil,  in  his  sixth  Eclogue,  says. 

Omnia  quae,  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros, 

Ille  canit.” 

Whate’er,  when  Phoebus  bless’d  the  Arcadian  plain, 

Eurotas  heard  and  taught  his  bays  the  strain, 

The  senior  sung — 

And  Pope  has  copied  the  conceit  in  his  Pastorals : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow’d  along, 

And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song.”  ^ 

Yida  thus  begins  his  first  Eclogue  : 

* The  British  Magazine  prints  ‘‘mourning  song.”  The  lines  are  IS 
14,  in  the  Fourth  Pastoral,  ‘ Winter.’ — Ed. 
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‘‘  Dicite,  VOS  musse,  et  juvenum  memorate  querelas  5 
Dicite : nam  motas  ipsas  ad  carmina  cautes, 

Et  requiesse  suos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  cursus.” 

Say,  heav’nly  muse,  their  youthful  frays  rehearse  5 
Begin,  ye  daughters  of  immortal  verse ; 

Exulting  rocks  have  own’d  the  power  of  song. 

And  rivers  listen’d  as  they  flow’d  along — 

Eacine  adopts  the  same  bold  figure  in  his  Phaedra ; 

Le  flot  qui  I’apporta  recule  epouvante ; ” 

The  wave  that  bore  him,  backwards  shrunk  appall’d. 

Even  Milton  has  indulged  himself  in  the  same  licence  of 
expression  : 

‘‘As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  olf  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabaean  odour  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ; with  such  delay 

Well  pleas’d,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a league, 

Cheer’d  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles.” 

Shakespeare  says, — 

“ I’ve  seen 

Th’  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threat’ning  clouds.” 

And  indeed  more  correct  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  abound  with  the  same  kind  of  figure,  which  is 
reconciled  to  propriety,  and  even  invested  with  beauty,  by 
the  efiicacy  of  the  prosopopoeia,  which  personifies  the  object. 
Thus,  when  Yirgil  says  Enipeus  heard  the  songs  of  Apollo, 
he  raises  up,  as  by  enchantment,  the  idea  of  a river  god 
crowned  with  sedges,  his  head  raised  above  the  stream, 
and  in  his  countenance  the  expression  of  pleased  attention. 
By  the  same  magic  we  see,  in  the  couplet  quoted  from 
Pope’s  Pastorals,  old  father  Thames  leaning  upon  his  urn, 
and  listening  to  the  poet’s  strain. 

Thus,  in  the  regions  of  poetry,  all  nature,  even  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  mind,  may  be  personified  into 
picturesque  figures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 
Ocean  smiles  or  frowns,  as  the  sea  is  calm  or  tempestuous, 
a Triton  rules  on  every  angry  billow ; every  mountain 
has  its  Nymph ; every  stream  its  Naiad ; every  tree  its 
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Hamadryad  ; and  every  art  its  Genius.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, assent  to  those  who  censure  Thomson  as  licentious 
for  using  the  following  figure : 

‘‘  O vale  of  bliss  ! O softly  swelling  hills ! 

On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil.” 

We  cannot  conceive  a more  beautiful  image  than  that  of 
the  Genius  of  Agriculture,  distinguished  by  the  imple- 
ments of  his  art,  imbrowned  with  labour,  glowing  with 
health,  crowned  with  a garland  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  lying  stretched  at  his  ease  on  the  brow  of  a gentle 
swelling  hill,  and  contemplating  with  pleasure  the  happy 
effects  of  his  own  industry. 

Neither  can  we  join  issue  against  Shakespeare  for  this 
comparison,  which  hath  likewise  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  critics : 

“ The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  5 chaste  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple — ” 

This  is  no  more  than  illustrating  a quality  of  the  mind,  by 
comparing  it  with  a sensible  object.  If  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  saying  such  a man  is  true  as  steel,  firm  as  a rock, 
inflexible  as  an  oak,  unsteady  as  the  ocean ; or  in  describ- 
ing a disposition  cold  as  ice,  or  fickle  as  the  wind — and 
these  expressions  are  justified  by  constant  practice — we 
shall  hazard  an  assertion  that  the  comparison  of  a chaste 
woman  to  an  icicle  is  proper  and  picturesque,  as  it  obtains 
only  in  the  circumstances  of  cold  and  purity : but  that  the 
addition  of  its  being  curdled  from  the  purest  snow,  and 
hanging  on  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  patroness  of  virginity, 
heightens  the  whole  into  a most  beautiful  simile,  that  gives 
a very  respectable  and  amiable  idea  of  the  character  in 
question. 

The  simile  is  no  more  than  an  extended  metaphor, 
introduced  to  illustrate  and  beautify  the  subject : it  ought 
to  be  apt,  striking,  properly  pursued,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  poetical  melody.  But  a simile  of  this 
kind  ought  never  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a person 
under  any  great  agitation  of  spirit ; such  as  a tragic  cha- 
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racter  overwhelmed  with  grief,  distracted  by  contending 
cares,  or  agonizing  in  the  pangs  of  death.  The  language 
of  passion  will  not  admit  simile,  which  is  always  the  result 
of  study  and  deliberation.  We  will  not  allow  a hero  the 
privilege  of  a dying  swan,  which  is  said  to  chant  its  ap- 
proaching fate  in  the  most  melodious  strain ; and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  ridiculously  unnatural,  than  the 
representation  of  a lover  dying  upon  the  stage  with  a 
laboured  simile  in  his  mouth. 

The  orientals,  whose  language  was  extremely  figurative, 
have  been  very  careless  in  the  choice  of  their  similes ; pro- 
vided the  resemblance  obtained  in  one  circumstance,  they 
minded  not  whether  they  disagreed  with  the  subject  in 
every  other  respect.  Many  instances  of  this  defect  in 
congruity  may  be  culled  from  the  most  sublime  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  the  bad  choice  of  his 
similes  on  some  particular  occasions.  He  compares  Ajax 
to  an  ass,  in  the  Iliad,  and  Ulysses  to  a steak  broiling  on 
the  coals,  in  the  Odyssey.  His  admirers  have  endeavoured 
to  excuse  him,  by  reminding  us  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
age  in  which  he  wrote ; but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
prove  that  any  ideas  of  dignity  or  importance  were,  even 
in  those  days,  afiixed  to  the  character  of  an  ass,  or  the 
quality  of  a beef  collop ; therefore  they  were  very  im- 
proper illustrations  for  any  situation  in  which  a hero 
ought  to  be  represented. 

Yirgil  has  degraded  the  wife  of  King  Latinus,  by  com- 
paring her,  when  she  was  actuated  by  the  Fury,  to  a top 
which  the  boys  lash  for  diversion.  This,  doubtless,  is  a 
low  image,  though  in  other  respects  the  comparison  is  not 
destitute  of  propriety : but  he  is  much  more  justly  cen- 
sured for  the  following  simile,  which  has  no  sort  of  refe- 
rence to  the  subject.  Speaking  of  Turnus,  he  says, — 

“ medio  dux  agmine  Turnus 

Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est 
Ceu  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus  altus 
Per  taciturn  Ganges  : aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo.’’ 

But  Turnus,  chief  amidst  the  warrior  train. 

In  armour  towers  the  tallest  on  the  plain. 
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The  Ganges,  thus  by  seven  rich  streams  supplied, 

A mighty  mass  devolves  in  silent  pride  ; 

Thus  Nilus  pours  from  his  prolific  urn, 

When  from  the  fields  o’erflow’d  his  vagrant  streams  return. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  majestic  images  ; but  they  bear 
no  sort  of  resemblance  to  a hero  glittering  in  armour  at 
the  head  of  his  forces. 

Horace  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  shrewd  critics  for  this 
comparison,  which,  however,  we  think  is  more  defensible 
than  the  former.  Addressing  himself  to  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,  he  says  : 

“ Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo 
Ssepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos  : sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 
Tristitiam,  vitseque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero.” 

As  Notus  often,  when  the  welkin  low’rs, 

Sweeps  off  the  clouds,  nor  teems  perpetual  show’rs. 

So  let  thy  wisdom,  free  from  anxious  strife, 

In  mellow  wine  dissolve  the  cares  of  life.” — Dunkin. 

The  analogy,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  striking ; but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  altogether  void  of  propriety.  The 
poet  reasons  thus : as  the  south  wind,  though  generally 
attended  with  rain,  is  often  known  to  dispel  the  clouds,  and 
render  the  weather  serene  ; so  do  you,  though  generally 
on  the  rack  of  thought,  remember  to  relax  sometimes,  and 
drown  your  cares  in  wine.  As  the  south  wind  is  not  always 
moist,  so  you  ought  not  always  to  be  dry. 

A few  instances  of  inaccuracy,  or  mediocrity,  can  never 
derogate  from  the  superlative  merit  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
whose  poems  are  the  great  magazines,  replete  with  every 
species  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  particularly  abounding 
with  similes,  which  astonish,  delight,  and  transport  the 
reader. 

Every  simile  ought  not  only  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
subject,  but  also  to  include  every  excellence  of  description, 
and  to  be  coloured  with  the  warmest  tints  of  poetry.  No- 
thing can  be  more  happily  hit  off  than  the  following  in  the 
Georgies,  to  which  the  poet  compares  Orpheus  lamenting 
his  lost  Eurydice : 
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“ Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit ; at  ilia 
Piet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserable  carmen 
Integrat,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet.’’ 

So  Philomela,  from  th’  umbrageous  wood. 

In  strains  melodious  mourns  her  tender  brood, 

Snatch’d  from  the  nest  by  some  rude  ploughman’s  hand, 

On  some  lone  bough  the  warbler  takes  her  stand ; 

The  live-long  night  she  mourns  the  cruel  wrong, 

And  hill  and  dale  resound  the  plaintive  song. 

Here  we  not  only  find  the  most  scrupulous  propriety,  and 
the  happiest  choice,  in  comparing  the  Thracian  bard  to 
Philomel,  the  poet  of  the  grove ; but  also  the  most  beau- 
tiful description,  containing  a fine  touch  of  the  pathos— in 
which  last  particular,  indeed,  Yirgil,  in  our  opinion,  excels 
all  other  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

One  would  imagine  that  nature  had  exhausted  itself,  in 
order  to  embellish  the  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
with  similes  and  metaphors.  The  first  of  these  very  often 
uses  the  comparison  of  the  wind,  the  whirlwind,  the  hail, 
the  torrent,  to  express  the  rapidity  of  his  combatants ; but 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  velocity  of  the  immortal 
horses  that  drew  the  chariot  of  Juno,  he  raises  his  ideas 
to  the  subject,  and,  as  Longinus  observes,  measures  every 
leap  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  horizon. 

"'Odffov  d*  T^epoei^'sQ  dvi)p  idev  6(p0a\p,oicnv 
*'}ip,EVog  8V  aKOTTiy,  Xtvcradjv  ettI  oivoTra  ttovtov, 

T6(T(Tov  STnOpioffKovcTL  Oed)v  tTTTrot. 

For,  as  a watchman,  from  some  rock  on  high, 

O’er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye ; 

Through  such  a space  of  air,  with  thund’ring  sound. 

At  ev’ry  leap  th’  immortal  coursers  bound. 

The  celerity  of  this  goddess  seems  to  be  a favourite  idea 
with  the  poet;  for, in  another  place,  he  compares  it  to  the 
thought  of  a traveller  revolving  in  his  mind  the  different 
places  he  had  seen,  and  passing  through  them,  in  imagi- 
nation, more  swift  than  the  lightning  flies  from  east  to 
west. 

Homer’s  best  similes  have  been  copied  by  Yirgil,  and 
almost  every  succeeding  poet,  howsoever  they  may  have 
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varied  in  the  manner  of  expression.  In  the  third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  Menelaus,  seeing  Paris,  is  compared  to  a hungry 
lion  espying  a hind  or  goat  : 

‘'Q(7r£  \e(ji)v  fxeydXci)  eiri  a^fiari  icvp^ag 

Evpwv  ?7  IXatpov  Kspaov,  rf  dypiov  atya,  k.  t. 

So  joys  the  lion,  if  a branching  deer 
Or  mountain  goat  his  bulky  prize  appear ; 

In  vain  the  youths  oppose,  the  mastiffs  bay — 

Tlie  lordly  savage  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Thus,  fond  of  vengeance,  w^ith  a furious  bound, 

In  clanging  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground. 

The  Mantuan  bard,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^neid, 
applies  the  same  simile  to  Mezentius,  when  he  beholds 
AjcYon  in  the  battle  : 

‘‘  Impastus  stabula  alta  leo  ceu  saepe  peragrans 
(Suadet  enim  vesana  fames)  si  forte  fugacem 
Conspexit  capream,  aut  surgentem  in  cornua  cervum  5 
Gaudet  hians  immane,  comasque  arrexit,  et  hseret 
Visceribus  super  accumbens  : lavit  improba  teter 
Ora  cruor.” 

‘‘  Then,  as  a hungry  lion,  who  beholds 
A gamesome  goat  who  frisks  about  the  folds. 

Or  beamy  stag  that  grazes  on  the  plain ; 

He  runs,  he  roars,  he  shakes  his  rising  mane : 

He  grins,  and  opens  wide  his  greedy  jaws, 

The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paws  ; 

He  fills  his  famish’d  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o’er 
With  unchew’d  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore.” 

Dryden. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  Yirgil  has  improved  the 
simile  in  one  particular,  and  in  another  fallen  short  of  his 
original.  The  description  of  the  lion  shaking  his  mane, 
opening  his  hideous  jaws  distained  with  the  blood  of  his 
prey,  is  great  and  picturesque ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  omitted  the  circumstance  of  devouring  it  without  being 
intimidated,  or  restrained  by  the  dogs  and  youths  that  sur- 
round him — a circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  our  idea 
of  his  strength,  intrepidity,  and  importance. 
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YI.  ON  HYPERBOLE. 

Of  all  the  figures  in  poetry,  that  called  the  hyperbole  is 
managed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  hyperbole  is  an 
exaggeration  with  which  the  muse  is  indulged  for  the 
better  illustration  of  her  subject,  when  she  is  warmed  into 
enthusiasm.  Quintilian  calls  it  an  ornament  of  the  bolder 
kind.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  still  more  severe.  He  says 
the  hyperbole  is  of  all  forms  of  speech  the  most  frigid ; 
MaXco-a  h 'Yirep/ioXrj  ;pv)(porarov  iravTav  : but  this  must  be 
understood  with  some  grains  of  allowance.  Poetry  is 
animated  by  the  passions  ; and  all  the  passions  exaggerate. 
Passion  itself  is  a magnifying  medium.  There  are  beautiful 
instances  of  the  hyperbole  in  the  Scripture,  which  a reader 
of  sensibility  cannot  read  without  being  strongly  affected. 
The  difiiculty  lies  in  choosing  such  hyperboles  as  the  sub- 
ject will  admit  of ; for,  according  to  the  definition  of  Theo- 
phrastus, the  frigid  in  style  is  that  which  exceeds  the 
expression  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  judgment  does  not 
revolt  against  Homer  for  representing  the  horses  of  Eric- 
thonius  running  over  the  standing  corn  without  breaking 
off  the  heads,  because  the  whole  is  considered  as  a fable, 
and  the  north  wind  is  represented  as  their  sire ; but  the 
imagination  is  a little  startled,  when  Yirgil,  in  imitation  of 
this  hyperbole,  exhibits  Camilla  as  flying  over  it  without 
even  touching  the  tops. 

“ Ilia  vel  intactse  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina’’ 

This  elegant  author,  we  are  afraid,  has,  upon  some 
other  occasions,  degenerated  into  the  frigid,  in  straining  to 
improve  upon  his  great  master. 

Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  a work  which  Longinus  does 
not  scruple  to  charge  with  bearing  the  marks  of  old  age, 
describes  a storm  in  which  all  the  four  winds  were  con- 
cerned together. 

'Zvv  d*  *Evp6^  re,  Noroc  r £7r£(Tf,  7uE<pvp6g  re  dvffaijg, 

Kai  Bopsrjg  aWpriykviTriQ  pkya  Xvfia  KvXtvdcov. 

We  know  that  such  a contention  of  contrary  blasts  could 
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not  possibly  exist  in  nature ; for,  even  in  hurricanes,  the 
winds  blow  alternately  from  different  points  of  the  compass. 
Nevertheless,  Yirgil  adopts  the  description,  and  adds  to  its 
extravagance. 

Incubuere  mari,  totumque  a sedibus  imis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis 
Africus.” 

Here  the  winds  not  only  blow  together,  but  they  turn  the 
whole  body  of  the  ocean  topsy-turvy : 

East,  west,  and  south,  engage  with  furious  sweep. 

And  from  its  lowest  bed  upturn  the  foaming  deep. 

The  north  wind,  however,  is  still  more  mischievous : 

‘‘  Stridens  aquilone  procella 

Velum  ad  versa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera  tollit.’’ 

The  sail  then  Boreas  rends  with  hideous  cry. 

And  whirls  the  madd’ning  billows  to  the  sky. 

The  motion  of  the  sea  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  is 
still  more  magnified ; and  Mtnsi,  is  exhibited  as  throwing 
out  volumes  of  flame,  which  brush  the  stars. ^ Such  ex- 
pressions as  these  are  not  intended  as  a real  representation 
of  the  thing  specified;  they  are  designed  to  strike  the 
reader’s  imagination ; but  they  generally  serve  as  marks 
of  the  author’s  sinking  under  his  own  ideas,  who,  appre- 
hensive of  injuring  the  greatness  of  his  own  conception,  is 
hurried  into  excess  and  extravagance. 

Quintilian  allows  the  use  of  hyperbole,  when  words  are 
wanting  to  express  any  thing  in  its  just  strength  or  due 
energy  : then,  he  says,  it  is  better  to  exceed  in  expression 
than  fall  short  of  the  conception ; but  he  likewise  observes, 
that  there  is  no  figure  or  form  of  speech  so  apt  to  run  into 
fustian.  “ Nec  alia  magis  via  in  KaKoi^rjXiay  itur.” 

^ Speaking  of  the  first,  he  says, 

“ Tollimur  in  coelum  cmwato  gurgite,  et  ijdem 
Subducta  ad  manes  imos  descendimus  unda.’’ 

the  other, 

Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit.’* 

Goldsmith. 
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If  the  chaste  Virgil  has  thus  trespassed  upon  poetical 
probability,  what  can  we  expect  from  Lucan  but  hyper- 
boles even  more  ridiculously  extravagant  ? He  represents 
the  winds  in  contest,  the  sea  in  suspense,  doubting  to 
which  it  shall  give  way.  He  affirms,  that  its  motion 
would  have  been  so  violent  as  to  produce  a second  deluge, 
had  not  Jupiter  kept  it  under  by  the  clouds ; and  as  to 
the  ship  during  this  dreadful  uproar,  the  sails  touch  the 
clouds,  while  the  heel  strikes  the  ground. 

“ Nubila  tanguntur  velis,  et  terra  carina.” 

This  image  of  dashing  water  at  the  stars,  Sir  Eichard 
Blackmore  has  produced  in  colours  truly  ridiculous.  De- 
scribing spouting  whales  in  his  ‘ Prince  Arthur,’  he  makes 
the  following  comparison : 

“ Like  some  prodigious  water-engine  made 

To  play  on  heavh,  if  fire  should  heav’n  invade.” 

The  great  fault  in  all  these  instances  is  a deviation  from 
propriety,  owing  to  the  erroneous  judgment  of  the  writer, 
who,  endeavouring  to  captivate  the  admiration  with  novelty, 
very  often  shocks  the  understanding  with  extravagance. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  whole  description  of  the  Cyclops, 
both  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  iEneid  of  Virgil. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Latin  poet,  with  all 
his  merit,  is  more  apt  than  his  great  original  to  dazzle  us 
with  false  fire,  and  practise  upon  the  imagination  with  gay 
conceits,  that  will  not  bear  the  critic’s  examination.  There 
is  not  in  any  of  Homer’s  works  now  subsisting  such  an 
example  of  the  false  sublime,  as  Virgil’s  description  of  the 
thunderbolts  forging  under  the  hammers  of  the  Cyclops. 

“ Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  Austri.” 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more. 

Of  winged  southern  winds,  and  cloudy  store, 

As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame.” — Dryden. 

This  is  altogether  a fantastic  piece  of  affectation,  of 
which  we  can  form  no  sensible  image,  and  serves  to  chill 
the  fancy,  rather  than  warm  the  admiration  of  a judging 
reader. 
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Extravagant  hyperbole  is  a weed  that  grows  in  great 
plenty  through  the  works  of  our  admired  Shakspeare.  In 
the  following  description,  which  hath  been  much  cele- 
brated, one  sees  he  has  had  an  eye  to  Yirgiks  thunder- 
bolts— 

O,  then,  I see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you, 

She  is  the  fancy’s  midwife  5 ^ and  she  comes. 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men’s  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinner’s  legs  5 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  5 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider’s  web  ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams,'  &c. 

Even  in  describing  fantastic  beings  there  is  a propriety  to 
be  observed ; but  surely  nothing  can  be  more  revolting  to 
common  sense,  than  this  numbering  of  the  moon-heams 
among  the  other  implements  of  Queen  Mab’s  harness, 
which,  though  extremely  slender  and  diminutive,  are 
nevertheless  objects  of  the  touch,  and  may  be  conceived 
capable  of  use. 

The  Ode  and  Satire  admit  of  the  boldest  hyperboles : 
such  exaggerations  suit  the  impetuous  warmth  of  the  one ; 
and,  in  the  other,  have  a good  effect  in  exposing  folly,  and 
exciting  horror  against  vice.  They  may  be  likewise  success- 
fully used  in  Comedy,  for  moving  and  managing  the  powers 
of  ridicule. 


VII.  ON  VERSIFICATION. 

Verse  is  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  owes  its 
origin  entirely  to  the  measured  cadence,  or  music,  which 
was  used  when  the  first  songs  and  hymns  were  recited. 
This  music,  divided  into  different  parts,  required  a regular 
return  of  the  same  measure,  and  thus  every  strophe,  anti- 
strophe, stanza,  contained  the  same  number  of  feet.  To 

^ “The  fancy’s  midwife”  is  Warburton’s  reading.  The  accepted 
reading,  and  that  of  the  first  folios  and  quartos,  is  “ the  fairies’  mid- 
wife.”— Ed. 
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know  what  constituted  the  different  kinds  of  rhythmical 
feet  among  the  ancients,  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
quantity  of  their  syllables,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consult  those  who  have  written  on  grammar  and  prosody : 
it  is  the  business  of  a schoolmaster,  rather  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  a man  of  taste. 

Various  essays  have  been  made  in  different  countries  to 
, compare  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modern  versifica- 
tion, and  to  point  out  the  difference  beyond  any  possibility 
of  mistake.  But  they  have  made  distinctions,  where,  in 
fact,  there  was  no  difference,  and  left  the  criterion  unob- 
served. They  have  transferred  the  name  of  rhyme  to  a 
regular  repetition  of  the  same  sound  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  set  up  this  vile  monotony  as  the  characteristic 
of  modern  verse,  in  contradistinction  to  the  feet  of  the 
ancients,  which  they  pretend  the  poetry  of  modern  lan- 
guages will  not  admit. 

Ehyme,  from  the  G-reek  word  'pvd/bLog,  is  nothing  else 
but  number,  which  was  essential  to  the  ancient,  as  well  as 
to  the  modern  versification.  As  to  the  jingle  of  similar 
sounds,  though  it  was  never  used  by  the  ancients  in  any 
regular  return  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
was  by  no  means  deemed  essential  to  the  versification,  yet 
they  did  not  reject  it  as  a blemish,  where  it  occurred  with- 
out the  appearance  of  constraint.  We  meet  with  it  often 
in  the  epithets  of  Homer  ; Apyvpsioio  Blolo — Ava^  Avlpuv 
Ayajuie/uLvtov — almost  the  whole  first  ode  of  Anacreon  is 
what  we  call  rhyme.  The  following  line  of  Virgil  has 
been  admired  for  the  similitude  of  sound  in  the  first  two 
words. 

Ore  Arethusa  tuo  siculis  confunditur  undis.” 

Bhythmus,  or  number,  is  certainly  essential  to  verse, 
whether  in  the  dead  or  living  languages ; and  the  real 
difference  between  the  two  is  this  : the  number  in  ancient 
verse  relates  to  the  feet,  and  in  modern  poetry  to  the 
syllables  ; for  to  assert  that  modern  poetry  has  no  feet,  is 
a ridiculous  absurdity.  The  feet  that  principally  enter 
into  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  are  either 
of  two  or  three  syllables  : those  of  two  syllables  are  either 
both  long,  as  the  spondee  ; or  both  short,  as  the  pyrrhic  ; 
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or  one  sKort,  and  the  other  long,  as  the  iambic ; or  one 
long,  and  the  other  short,  as  the  trochee.  Those  of  three 
syllables  are  the  dactyl,  of  one  long  and  two  short  syllables ; 
the  anapest,  of  two  short  and  one  long ; the  tribrachinm, 
of  three  short ; and  the  molossns,  of  three  long. 

From  the  different  combinations  of  these  feet,  restricted 
to  certain  numbers,  the  ancients  formed  their  different 
kinds  of  verses,  such  as  the  hexameter,  or  heroic,  dis- 
tinguished by  six  feet,  dactyls,  and  spondees,  the  fifth 
being  always  a dactyl,  and  the  last  a spondee  : e,g, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Principi-is  obs-ta,  se-ro  medi-cina  pa-ratur. 

The  pentameter  of  five  feet,  dactyls  and  spondees,  or  of  six, 
reckoning  two  caesuras. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cum  mala  per  Ion-gas  invalu-ere  mo-ras. 

They  had  likewise  the  iambic  of  three  sorts,  the  dimeter, 
the  trimeter,  and  the  tetrameter,  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  lyric  verse  specified  in  the  odes  of  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  and  Horace.  Each  of  these  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number,  as  well  as  by  the  species  of 
their  feet ; so  that  they  were  doubly  restricted.  How  all 
the  feet  of  the  ancient  poetry  are  still  found  in  the  versifi- 
cation of  living  languages : for  as  cadence  was  regulated 
by  the  ear,  it  was  impossible  for  a man  to  write  melodious 
verse  without  naturally  falling  into  the  use  of  ancient  feet, 
though  perhaps  he  neither  knows  their  measure  nor  de- 
nomination. Thus  Spenser,  Shakespear,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  all  our  poets,  abound  with  dactyls,  spondees, 
trochees,  anapests,  &c.  which  they  use  indiscriminately  in 
all  kinds  of  composition,  whether  tragic,  epic,  pastoral,  or 
ode,  having  in  this  particular  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
ancients,  who  were  restricted  to  particular  kinds  of  feet  in 
particular  kinds  of  verse.  If  we,  then,  are  confined  with 
the  fetters  of  what  is  called  rhyme,  they  were  restricted  to 
particular  species  of  feet ; so  that  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  pretty  equally  balanced:  but  indeed  the  English 
are  more  free,  in  this  particular,  than  any  other  modern 
nation.  They  not  only  use  blank  verse  in  tragedy  and  the 
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epic,  but  even  in  lyric  poetry.  Milton’s  translation  of 
Horace’s  ode  to  Pyrrha  is  universally  known  and  generally 
admired,  in  our  opinion  much  above  its  merit.  There  is 
an  ode  extant  without  rhyme  addressed  to  Evening,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Collins,  much  more  beautiful ; and  Mr.  Warton, 
with  some  others,  has  happily  succeeded  in  divers  occa- 
sional pieces,  that  are  free  of  this  restraint : but  the  num- 
ber in  all  of  these  depends  upon  the  syllables,  and  not 
upon  the  feet,  which  are  unlimited. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  will  not  admit  of  Greek  or  Latin  measure ; but 
this,  we  apprehend,  is  a mistake,  owing  to  the  prejudice 
of  education.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  measure, 
composed  of  the  same  times,  should  have  a good  effect 
upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a bad  effect  in  another. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy  to 
the  numbers  of  English  poetry,  and  the  very  sound  and 
signification  of  the  words  dispose  the  ear  to  receive  them 
in  a certain  manner ; so  that  its  disappointment  must  be 
attended  with  a disagreeable  sensation.  In  imbibing  the 
first  rudiments  of  education,  we  acquire,  as  it  were,  an- 
other ear  for  the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  and 
this  being  reserved  entirely  for  the  sounds  and  significa- 
tions of  the  words  that  constitute  those  dead  languages, 
will  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  sounds  of  our 
vernacular  tongue,  though  conveyed  in  the  same  time  and 
measure.  In  a word,  Latin  and  Greek  have  annexed  to 
them  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  measure,  from  which  they 
are  not  easily  disjoined.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  this 
difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by  an  effort  of  attention 
and  a little  practice  ; and  in  that  case  we  should  in  time 
be  as  well  pleased  with  English  as  with  Latin  hexameters. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  ^ is  said  to  have  miscarried  in  his 
essays ; but  his  miscarriage  was  no  more  than  that  of 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  a new  fashion.  The 
failure  was  not  owing  to  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  the 
scheme,  but  to  the  want  of  taste,  to  the  irresolution  and 
ignorance  of  the  public.  Without  all  doubt,  the  ancient 

^ Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 

And  Sydney^s  verse  halts  ill  on  Koman  feet.” 

Pope’s  Imitations  of  Horace — To  Augustus. 
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measure,  so  different  from  that  of  modern  poetry,  must 
have  appeared  remarkably  uncouth  to  people  in  general, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  classics ; and  nothing  but  the 
countenance  and  perseverance  of  the  learned  could  recon- 
cile them  to  the  alteration.  We  have  seen  several  late 
specimens  of  English  hexameters  and  sapphics,  so  happily 
composed,  that  b^y  attaching  them  to  the  idea  of  ancient 
measure,  we  found  them  in  all  respects  as  melodious  and 
agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Anacreon, 
or  Horace. 

Though  the  number  of  syllables  distinguishes  the 
nature  of  the  English  verse  from  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  constitutes  neither  harmony,  grace,  nor  expres- 
sion. These  must  depend  upon  the  choice  of  words,  the 
seat  of  the  accent,  the  pause,  and  the  cadence.  The  accent, 
or  tone,  is  understood  to  be  an  elevation  or  sinking  of  the 
voice  in  reciting : the  pause  is  a rest,  that  divides  the 
verse  into  two  parts,  each  of  them  called  an  hemistich. 
The  pause  and  accent  in  English  poetry  vary  occasionally, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ; so  that  the  he- 
mistich does  not  always  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
syllables  : and  this  variety  is  agreeable,  as  it  prevents  a 
dull  repetition  of  regular  stops,  like  those  in  the  French 
versification,  every  line  of  which  is  divided  by  a pause 
exactly  in  the  middle.  The  cadence  comprehends  that 
poetical  style  which  animates  every  line,  that  propriety 
which  gives  strength  and  expression,  that  numerosity 
which  renders  the  verse  smooth,  flowing,  and  harmonious, 
that  significancy  which  marks  the  passions,  and  in  many 
cases  makes  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  being  copious  and  ductile,  are 
susceptible  of  a vast  variety  of  cadences,  which  the  living 
languages  will  not  admit ; and  of  these  a.  reader  of  any  ear 
will  judge  for  himself.  ^We  shall  only  mention  a few 
that  are  remarkably  striking.^  The  following  from  Den- 
ham’s ‘Cooper’s  Hill’  has  been  admired  and  imitated, 

^ Percy's  edition  omits  We  shall,”  &c.,  to  the  end. — Ed. 

^ The  poet  Vida  describes  the  last  groan  of  our  Saviour  in  these 
words : — 

‘‘ Supremamque  auram,  ponens  caput,  expiravit.” — Goldsmith. 
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as  full,  flowing,  and  sonorous.  Speaking  of  the  river 
Thames  : 

“ O could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example  as  it  is  my  theme  ; 

Though  deep  ^ yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 

Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full.” 

There  cannot  he  a better  specimen  of  the  swift  cadence 
than  this  line  of  Milton : 

“ Light  as  the  lightning’s  glimpse,  they  ran,  they  flew.” 

\_To  he  continuedf\ 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS  ©F  MUSIC.® 

A SCHOOL,  in  the  polite  arts,  properly  signifies  that 
succession  of  artists,  which  has  learned  the  principles  of 
the  art  from  some  eminent  master,  either  by  hearing  his 
lessons,  or  studying  his  works,  and  consequently  who 
imitate  his  manner  either  through  design  or  from  habit. 
Musicians  seem  agreed  in  making  only  three  principal 
schools  in  music ; namely,  the  school  of  Pergolese  in  Italy, 
of  Lully  in  France,  and  of  Handel  in  England ; though 
some  are  for  making  Eameau  the  founder  of  a new  school, 
different  from  those  of  the  former,  as  he  is  the  inventor  of 
beauties  peculiarly  his  own. 

Without  all  doubt,  Pergolese’ s music  deserves  the  first 
rank ; though  excelling  neither  in  variety  of  movements, 
number  of  parts,  nor  unexpected  flights,  yet  he  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  musical  Eaphael  of  Italy.  This 
great  master’s  principal  art  consisted  in  knowing  how  to 
excite  our  passions  by  sounds  which  seem  frequently 
opposite  to  the  passion  they  would  express:  by  slow, 
solemn  sounds  he  is  sometimes  known  to  throw  us  into 

^ So  in  Denham’s  poem.  The  Brit.  Mag.  printed  “ dark.” — Ed. 

^ Here,  and  in  this  manner,  the  ‘ Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Belles  Lettres’  ends  in  the  British  Magazine  (Jan.,  1763),  though  it 
is  evident  the  design  was  that  it  should  have  gone  further. — Ed. 

® Eirst  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine^  Feb.,  1760.  Before  it  re- 
appeared in  Percy’s  edition  it  was  given,  with  the  next  essay,  on  Caro- 
lan,  in  the  European  Magazine  (Oct.,  1785),  both  pieces  being  set  forth 
as  “ written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.” — Ed. 
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all  the  rage  of  battle  ; and  even  bj  faster  movements  he 
excites  melancholy  in  every  heart  that  sounds  are  capable 
of  affecting.  This  is  a talent  which  seems  born  with  the 
artist.  We  are  unable  to  tell  why  such  sounds  affect  us  : 
they  seem  no  way  imitative  of  the  passion  they  would 
express,  but  operate  upon  us  by  an  inexpressible  sym- 
pathy, the  original  of  which  is  as  inscrutable  as  the  secret 
springs  of  life  itself.  To  this  excellence  he  adds  another, 
in  which  he  is  superior  to  every  other  artist  of  the  profes- 
sion,— the  happy  transition  from  one  passion  to  another. 
No  dramatic  poet  better  knows  [how]  to  prepare  his  inci- 
dents than  he  : the  audience  are  pleased  in  those  intervals 
of  passion,  with  the  delicate,  the  simple,  harmony,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  in  which  the  parts  are  all  thrown  into 
fugues,^  or  often  are  barely  unison.  His  melodies  also, 
where  no  passion  is  expressed,  give  equal  pleasure  from 
this  delicate  simplicity : and  I need  only  instance  that 
song  in  the  Serva  Padrona,  which  begins,  “ Lo  conosco  a 
quegF  occelli,’*  as  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  excellence 
in  the  duo. 

The  Italian  artists  in  general  have  followed  his  manner, 
yet  seem  fond  of  embellishing  the  delicate  simplicity  of 
the  original.  Their  style  in  music  seems  somewhat  to 
resemble  that  of  Seneca  in  writing,  where  there  are  some 
beautiful  starts  of  thought ; but  the  whole  is  filled  with 
studied  elegance  and  unaffecting  affectation. 

Lully,  in  France,  first  attempted  the  improvement  of 
their  music,  which  in  general  resembled  that  of  our  old 
solemn  chaunts  in  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in 
general,  that  the  music  of  every  country  is  solemn  in  pro- 
portion as  the  inhabitants  are  merry ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  merriest,  sprightliest  nations  are  remarked  for  having 
the  slowest  music  ; and  those  whose  character  it  is  to  be 
melancholy,  are  pleased  with  the  most  brisk  and  airy 
movements.  Thus,  in  France,  Poland,  Ireland,  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  national  music  is  slow,  melancholy,  and 
solemn;  in  Italy,  England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  it  is 
faster,  proportionably  as  the  people  are  grave.  Lully  only 
changed  a bad  manner,  which  he  found,  for  a bad  one  of 

^ The  Brit.  Mag.  has  “ feuges,”  which  Prior  and  Cunningham  hare 
read  “ figures.”  No  doubt  ‘‘  fugues  ” is  the  word  meant. — Ed. 
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his  own.  His  drowsy  pieces  are  played  still  to  the  most 
sprightly  audience  that  can  be  conceived ; and  even  though 
Rameau,  who  is  at  once  a musician  and  a philosopher,  has 
shown,  both  by  precept  and  example,  what  improvements 
French  music  may  still  admit  of,  yet  his  countrymen  seem 
little  convinced  by  his  reasonings ; and  the  Pont-neuf 
taste,  as  it  is  called,  still  prevails  in  their  best  per- 
formances. 

The  English  school  was  first  planned  by  Purcell : ^ he 
attempted  to  unite  the  Italian  manner,  that  prevailed  in 
his  time,  with  the  ancient  Celtic  carol  and  the  Scotch 
ballad,  which  probably  had  also  its  origin  in  Italy ; for 
some  of  the  best  Scotch  ballads  The  Broom  of  Cowden- 
knows,’  for  instance)  are  still  ascribed  to  David  Rizzio. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  his  manner  was  something  peculiar 
to  the  English ; and  he  might  have  continued  as  head  of 
the  English  school,  had  not  his  merits  been  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Handel.^  Handel,  though  originally  a German, 
yet  adopted  the  English  manner : he  had  long  laboured 
to  please  by  Italian  composition,  but  without  success ; 
and  though  his  English  oratorios  are  accounted  inimitable, 
yet  his  Italian  operas  are  fallen  into  oblivion.  Pergolese 
excelled  in  passionate  simplicity : Lully  was  remarkable 
for  creating  a new  species  of  music,  where  all  is  elegant, 
but  nothing  passionate  or  sublime.  Handel’s  true 
characteristic  is  sublimity ; he  has  employed  all  the  variety 
of  sounds  and  parts  in  all  his  pieces : the  performances  of 
the  rest  may  be  pleasing,  though  executed  by  few  per- 
formers ; his  require  the  full  band.  The  attention  is 
awakened,  the  soul  is  roused  up  at  his  pieces  ; but  distinct 
passion  is  seldom  expressed.  In  this  particular  he  has 
seldom  found  success  ; he  has  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
express  passion,  to  imitate  words  by  sounds,  which, 
though  it  gives  the  pleasure  which  imitation  always  pro- 
duces, yet  it  fails  of  exciting  those  lasting  affections  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  sounds  to  produce.  In  a word,  no  man 
ever  understood  harmony  so  well  as  he ; but  in  melody  he 
has  been  exceeded  by  several. 

1 B.  1658  5 1695.— Ed. 

^ Born  at  Halle,  1684  5 came  to  England,  1710;  died,  1759. — Ed. 
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[Objections  to  the  Foregoing  Essay,  by  a Correspondent,  with 
Goldsmith’s  Replies.] 

The  following  Objections  to  the  preceding  Essay  having  been 
addressed  to  Dr.  Smollett  (as  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine, 
in  which  it  first  appeared),  that  gentleman,  with  equal  candour  and 
politeness,  communicated  the  MS.  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  returned  his 
Answers  to  the  Objector  in  the  Notes  annexed. — Editor  [of  the 
Essays  as  they  appeared  in  Bishop  Percy’s  edition  of  Goldsmith’s 

WorL,'  1801.] 

To  the  Author  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir,  When  I first  understood  that  an  author  of  distin- 
guished abilities  had  submitted  himself  to  the  task  of 
furnishing  out  a monthly  Magazine,  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure ; not  only  upon  account  of  my  own  private  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
taste,  which  owes  its  present  state  of  depravity  to  stupid 
collections  of  this  kind  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other 
cause,  the  degeneracy  of  our  theatrical  amusements  hardly 
excepted.  Your  setting  out  is,  in  my  opinion,  equal  to 
our  just  expectations.  The  history  of  Omrah  is  hap- 
pily extravagant  and  oriental ; and  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  promise  a rich  fund  of  entertainment. 
But  as  you  are  to  be  supposed  accountable  for  every  article 
that  appears  in  your  collection,  I must  ask  your  leave  to 
object  against  some  things  advanced  in  your  magazine  of 
January  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  The  Different  Schools  of 
Music.’’  The  author  of  this  article  seems  too  hasty  in 
degrading  the  harmonious  ^ Purcell,  from  the  head  of  the 

^ Without  pretending  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  if,  as  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
affirms,  Goldsmith  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  music,  he  at  least 
knew  where  to  obtain  information.  Neither  in  his  Essay,  nor  in  his 
remarks,  does  he  betray  any  ignorance  of  his  subject. — ^B.  Hawkins’ 
story  of  the  trick  played  upon  Goldsmith  by  Roubiliac  (see  ‘ Life,’  p. 
13),  is  most  likely  fictitious.  Roubiliac  died  Jan.  11,  1762,  after  an 
illness  of  some  months,  previous  to  which,  as  Prior  observes,  Gold- 
smith was  scarcely  perhaps  of  consequence  enough  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule.” — Ed. 

* Had  the  Objector  said  melodious  Purcell,  it  had  testified  at  least  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  music,  and  Purcell’s  peculiar  excellence. 
Purcell  in  melody  is  frequently  great : his  song  made  in  his  last  sickness, 
called  ‘ Rosy  Bowers,’  is  a fine  instance  of  this  j but  in  harmony  he  is 
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Englisli  scliool,  to  erect  in  his  room  a foreigner  (Handel)  ^ 
who  has  not  yet  formed  any  school.*  The  gentleman, 
when  he  comes  to  communicate  his  thoughts  upon  the 
different  schools  of  painting,  may  as  well  place  Rubens  at 
the  head  of  the  English  painters,  because  he  left  some 
monuments  of  his  art  in  England. f He  says,  that  Handel, 

far  short  of  the  meanest  of  our  modern  composers,  his  fullest  harmonies 
being  exceedingly  simple.  His  opera  of  ^ Prince  Arthur,’  the  words  of 
which  were  Dryden’s,  is  reckoned  his  finest  piece.  But  what  is  that 
in  point  of  harmony,  to  what  we  every  day  hear  from  modern  masters  ? 
In  short,  with  respect  to  genius,  Purcell  had  a fine  one  : he  greatly 
improved  an  art  but  little  known  in  England  before  his  time ; for  this 
he  deserves  our  applause ; but  the  present  prevailing  taste  in  music  is 
very  different  from  what  he  left  it,  and  who  was  the  improver  since  his 
time  we  shall  see  by  and  by. — Goldsmith.* 

* Handel  may  be  said  as  justly  as  any  man,  not  Pergolese  excepted, 
to  have  founded  a new  school  of  music.  When  he  first  came  into 
England  his  music  was  entirely  Italian ; he  composed  for  the  opera ; 
and  though  even  then  his  pieces  were  liked,  yet  did  they  not  meet  with 
universal  approbation.  In  those  he  has  too  servilely  imitated  the  modern 
vitiated  Italian  taste,  by  placing  what  foreigners  call  the  foint  d^orgue 
too  closely  and  injudiciously.  But  in  his  oratorios,  he  is  perfectly  an 
original  genius.  In  these,  by  steering  between  the  manners  of  Italy 
and  England,  he  has  struck  out  new  harmonies,  and  formed  a species  of 
music  different  from  all  others.  He  has  left  some  excellent  and  eminent 
scholars,  particularly  Worgan  and  Smith,  who  compose  nearly  in  his 
manner, — a manner  as  different  from  Purcell’s  as  from  that  of  modern 
Italy.  Consequently  Handel  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
school. — Goldsmith. 

f The  Objector  will  not  have  Handel’s  school  to  be  called  an  English 
school,  because  he  was  a German.  Handel,  in  a great  measure,  found 
in  England  those  essential  differences  which  characterize  his  music : we 
have  already  shown  that  he  had  them  not  upon  his  arrival.  Had 
Eubens  come  over  to  England  but  moderately  skilled  in  his  art ; had  he 
learned  here  all  his  excellency  in  colouring  and  correctness  of  designing; 
had  he  left  several  scholars  excellent  in  his  manner  behind  him,  I should 
not  scruple  to  call  the  school  erected  by  him  the  English  school  of 
painting.  [It  is]  not  the  country  in  which  a man  is  born,  but  his  pecu- 
liar style  either  in  painting  or  in  music,  that  constitutes  him  of  this  or 
that  school.  Thus  Champagne,  who  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
school,  is  always  placed  among  the  painters  of  that  school,  though  he 
was  born  in  Flanders,  and  should,  consequently,  by  the  Objector’s  rule, 
be  placed  among  the  Flemish  painters.  Kneller  is  placed  in  the  German 
school,  and  Ostade  in  the  Dutch,  though  both  born  in  the  same  city.  Pri- 
matice,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  founded  the  Roman  school,  was 


^ These  notes  are  of  course  not  signed  in  the  Magazine.  We  add  the 
signature  here  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  notes. — Ed. 
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though  originally  a German  (as  most  certainly  he  was,  and 
continued  so  to  his  last  breath),  yet  adopted  the  English 
manner.*  Yes,  to  be  sure,  just  as  much  as  Eubens  the 
painter  did.  Your  correspondent,  in  the  course  of  his 
discoveries,  tells  us,  besides,  that  some  of  the  best  Scotch 
ballads  (‘  The  Broom  of  Kowdenknows,’  for  instance) 
are  still  ascribed  to  David  Eizzio.f  This  Eizzio  must 
have  been  a most  original  genius,  or  have  possessed  extra- 
ordinary imitative  powers,  to  have  come,  so  advanced  in 
life  as  he  did,  from  Italy,  and  strike  so  far  out  of  the 
common  road  of  his  own  country’s  music. 

A mere  fiddler, J a shallow  coxcomb,  a giddy,  insolent, 

born  in  Bologna ; though,  if  his  country  was  to  determine  his  school, 
he  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Lombard.  There  might  several  other 
instances  be  produced;  but  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  Handel,  though  a German,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
English  school. — Goldsmith. 

* Handel  was  originally  a German ; but  by  a long  continuance  in 
England,  he  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  naturalized  to  the  country. 
I don’t  pretend  to  be  a fine  writer : however,  if  the  gentleman  dislikes 
the  expression  (although  he  must  be  convinced  it  is  a common  one),  I 
wish  it  were  mended. — Goldsmith. 

f I said  that  they  were  ascribed  to  David  Rizzio.  That  they  are, 
the  Objector  need  only  look  into  Mr.  Oswald’s  ^Collection  of  Scotch 
Tunes,’  and  he  will  there  find  not  only  The  Broom  of  Kowdenknows, 
but  also  The  Black  Eagle,  and  several  other  of  the  best  Scotch  tunes, 
ascribed  to  him.  Though  this  might  be  a sufficient  answer,  yet  I 
must  be  permitted  to  go  farther,  to  tell  the  Objector  the  opinion  of 
our  best  modern  musicians  in  this  particular.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
melodious  Geminiani,  that  we  have  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain 
no  original  music  except  the  Irish,  the  Scotch  and  English  being  ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  the  Italians.  And  that  his  opinion  in  this  respect 
is  just  (for  I would  not  be  swayed  merely  by  authorities),  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  suppose ; first,  from  the  conformity  between  the  Scotch 
and  ancient  Italian  music.  They  who  compare  the  old  French  vaude- 
villes, brought  from  Italy  by  Rinuccini,  with  those  pieces  ascribed  to 
David  Rizzio,  who  was  pretty  nearly  contemporary  with  him,  will  find 
a strong  resemblance,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  characters  of  the 
two  nations  which  have  preserved  those  pieces.  When  I would  have 
them  compared,  I mean  I would  have  their  bases  compared,  by  which 
the  similitude  may  be  most  exactly  seen.  Secondly,  it  is  reasonable, 
from  the  ancient  music  of  the  Scotch,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Highlands,  and  which  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  music  of  the 
Low-country.  The  Highland  tunes  are  sung  to  Irish  words,  and  flow 
entirely  in  the  Irish  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lowland  music 
is  always  sung  to  English  words. — Goldsmith. 

J David  Rizzio  was  neither  a mere  fiddler,  nor  a shallow  coxcomb, 
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worthless  fellow,  to  compose  such  pieces  as  nothing  but 
genuine  sensibility  of  mind,  and  an  exquisite  feeling  of  those 
passions  which  animate  only  the  finest  souls  could  dictate ; 
and  in  a manner,  too,  so  extravagantly  distant  from  that 
to  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed ! — It  is  im- 
possible. He  might  indeed  have  had  presumption  enough 
to  add  some  flourishes  to  a few  favourite  airs,  like  a cobbler 
of  old  plays  when  he  takes  it  upon  him  to  mend  Shak- 
speare.  So  far  he  might  go  ; but  farther  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  believe,  that  has  but  just  ear  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Italian  and  Scotch  music,  and  is 
disposed  to  consider  the  subject  with  the  least  degree  of 
attention. 

S.  R. 

Feb,  18,  1760.1 


CAROL  AN,  THE  LAST  IRISH  BARD.^ 

There  can  be  perhaps  no  greater  entertainment  than  to 
compare  the  rude  Celtic  simplicity  with  modern  refinement. 
Books,  however,  seem  incapable  of  furnishing  the  parallel ; 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  manners  of  our  own 
ancestors,  we  should  endeavour  to  look  for  their  remains  in 
those  countries  which,  being  in  some  measure  retired  from 
an  intercourse  with  other  nations,  are  still  untinctured  with 
foreign  refinement,  language,  or  breeding. 

The  Irish  will  satisfy  curiosity  in  this  respect  preferably 
to  all  other  nations  I have  seen.  They,  in  several  parts  of 
that  country,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  language,  dress, 
furniture,  and  superstitions ; several  customs  exist  among 

nor  a worthless  fellow,  nor  a stranger  in  Scotland.  He  had  indeed 
been  brought  over  from  Piedmont,  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  a band  of 
music,  by  King  James  V.,  one  of  the  most  elegant  princes  of  his  time, 
an  exquisite  judge  of  music,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  architecture,  and  all 
the  fine  arts.  Eizzio,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been  above  twenty 
years  in  Scotland : he  was  secretary  to  the  queen,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  agent  from  the  pope ; so  that  he  could  not  be  so  obscure  as  he  has 
been  represented. — Goldsmith. 

^ Percy  and  Prior  misprint  the  date  “March  18.”  The  Objector’s 
letter  did  not  appear  till  April. — Ed. 

2 First  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine,,  July,  1760.  See  note  3 at 
p.  386.— Ed. 
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them  that  still  speak  their  original ; and,  in  some  respects, 
Caesar’s  description  of  the  ancient  Britons  is  applicable  to 
these. 

Their  bards,  in  particular,  are  still  held  in  great  veneration 
among  them;  those  traditional  heralds  are  invited  to  every 
funeral,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  the  howl  with 
their  songs  and  harps.  In  these  they  rehearse  the  actions 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  bewail  the  bondage  of 
their  country  under  the  English  government,  and  generally 
conclude  with  advising  the  young  men  and  maidens  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  for  they  will  soon,  for  all 
their  present  bloom,  be  stretched  under  the  table,  like  the 
dead  body  before  them. 

Of  all  the  bards  this  country  ever  produced,  the  last  and 
the  greatest  was  Carol  an  the  Blind.  He  was  at  once  a 
poet,  a musician,  a composer,  and  sung  his  own  verses  to 
his  harp.  The  original  natives  never  mention  his  name 
without  rapture ; both  his  poetry  and  music  they  have  by 
heart;  and  even  some  of  the  English  themselves,  who  have 
been  transplanted  there,  find  his  music  extremely  pleasing. 
A song  beginning, 

“ O’Kourke’s  noble  fare  will  ne’er  be  forgot,” 

translated  by  Dean  Swift,^  is  of  his  composition ; which, 
though  perhaps  by  this  means  the  best  known  of  his  pieces, 
is  yet  by  no  means  the  most  deserving.  His  songs  in 
general  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Pindar,  as  they  have 
frequently  the  same  flights  of  imagination ; and  are  com- 
posed (I  don’t  say  written,  for  he  could  not  write)  merely 
to  flatter  some  man  of  fortune  upon  some  excellence  of  the 
same  kind.  In  these  one  man  is  praised  for  the  excellence 
of  his  stable,  as  in  Pindar,  another  for  his  hospitality,  a 
third  for  the  beauty  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  a fourth 
for  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  Whenever  any  of  the 
original  natives  of  distinction  were  assembled  at  feasting  or 
revelling,  Carolan  was  generally  there,  where  he  was  always 
ready  with  his  harp  to  celebrate  their  praises.  He  seemed 
by  nature  formed  for  his  profession ; for  as  he  was  born 
blind,  so  also  he  was  possessed  of  a most  astonishing 

' The  song  is  in  Swift’s  Miscellaneous  Poems,”  and  is  titled, — ‘ The 
Description  of  an  Irish  Feast.’ — Ed. 
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memory,  and  a facetious  turn  of  thinking,  which  gave  his 
entertainers  infinite  satisfaction.  Being  once  at  the  house 
of  an  Irish  nobleman,  where  there  was  a musician  present 
who  was  eminent  in  the  profession,  Carolan  immediately 
challenged  him  to  a trial  of  skill.  To  carry  the  j est  forward, 
his  lordship  persuaded  the  musician  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  he  accordingly  played  over  on  his  fiddle  the  fifth 
concerto  of  Vivaldi.  Carolan,  immediately  taking  his  harp, 
played  over  the  whole  piece  after  him,  without  missing  a 
note,  though  he  had  never  heard  it  before ; which  produced 
some  surprise : but  their  astonishment  increased,  when  he 
assured  them  he  could  make  a concerto  in  the  same  taste 
himself,  which  he  instantly  composed,  and  that  with  such 
spirit  and  elegance,  that  it  may  compare  (for  we  have  it 
still)  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Italy. 

His  death  ^ was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  life.  Homer 
was  never  more  fond  of  a glass  than  he ; he  would  drink 
whole  pints  of  usquebaugh,  and,  as  he  used  to  think,  with- 
out any  ill  consequence.  His  intemperance,  however,  in 
this  respect,  at  length  brought  on  an  incurable  disorder ; 
and,  when  just  at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a cup 
of  his  beloved  liquor.  Those  who  were  standing  round 
him,  surprised  at  the  demand,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary;  but  he  persisted,  and,  when  the 
bowl  was  brought  him,  attempted  to  drink,  but  could 
not ; wherefore,  giving  away  the  bowl,  he  observed,  with 
a smile,  that  it  would  be  hard  if  two  such  friends  as  he 
and  the  cup  should  part  at  least  without  kissing,  and  then 
expired. 


[the  tenants  of  the  LEASOWES  :]  THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
poet’s  garden.^ 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness, 
perhaps  a poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardour 
of  his  hopes,  that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment; 

^ Carolan,  or  Turlogh  O’Carolan,  died  in  1738. 

^ A Jerme  ornie  on  the  poet  Shenstone’s  estate  near  Hagley.  The 
essay  was  first  published  in  the  WestTninster  Magcizine^  Jan.,  1773, 
The  second  title  is  that  of  the  Magazine. — Ed. 
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and  lie  feels  more  in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I 
have  often  regarded  a character  of  this  kind  with  some 
degree  of  envy.  A man  possessed  of  such  warm  imagina- 
tion commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates  possessions  of 
which  the  owner  has  a blunter  relish.  While  life  con- 
tinues, the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him ; he  travels  in 
the  pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his 
last  breath. 

It  is  this  happy  confidence  which  gives  life  its  true  relish, 
and  keeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disap- 
pointment. How  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a man  knew 
how  little  he  can  do ! How  wretched  a creature  would 
he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his 
projects  ! He  would  have  nothing  left  but  to  sit  down 
in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment  for  actual 
calamity. 

I was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone,^  who  was 
himself  a poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination, 
which  made  him  ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying 
happiness.  Could  he  but  have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his 
schemes,  for  whom  he  was  improving,  and  what  changes  his 
designs  were  to  undergo,  he  would  have  scarcely  amused 
his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several  years,  employed 
him  in  a most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his  scanty 
fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  Improvement  is  a true 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I could  not  help  calling 
up  my  imagination,  which,  while  I walked  pensively  along, 
suggested  the  following  Eeverie. 

As  I was  turning  my  back  upon  a beautiful  piece  of 
water,  enlivened  with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  enter- 
ing a dark  walk,  by  which  ran  a prattling  brook,  the  Genius 
of  the  place  appeared  before  me,  but  more  resembling  the 
God  of  Time,  than  him  more  peculiarly  appointed  to  the 
care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears  he  bore  a scythe ; and 
he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
than  those  of  a modern  gardener.  Having  remembered 
this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I could  not  help  condoling 

^ For  a curious  account  of  this  beautiful  spot,  the  Leasowes,  see  a 
description  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  Shenstone’s 
‘ Poems.’— B. 
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with  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I spoke  to  him 
of  the  many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for 
the  worse ; of  the  many  shades  which  had  been  taken 
away,  of  the  bowers  that  were  destroyed  by  neglect,  and 
the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by  clipping.  The  G-enius, 
with  a sigh,  received  my  condolement,  and  assured  me 
that  he  was  equally  a martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste,  to 
refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing 
farther,  he  went  on  : 

You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheri- 
tance of  a poet ; and,  to  a man  content  with  little,  fully 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence : but  a strong  imagination, 
and  a long  acquaintance  with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes 
to  contentment.  Our  poet,  instead  of  sitting  down  to 
enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future  enjoyment; 
and  set  about  converting  a place  of  profit  into  a scene  of 
pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished 
at  a small  expense ; and  he  was  willing  for  a while  to  stint 
his  income,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste. 
The  Improvement  in  this  manner  went  forward ; one 
beauty  attained  led  him  to  wish  for  some  other ; but  he 
still  hoped  that  every  emendation  would  be  the  last.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  found,  that  the  Improvement  exceeded 
the  subsidy — that  the  place  was  grown  too  large  and  too 
fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was  once 
exhibited  could  not  retire ; the  garden  was  made  for  the 
owner,  and  though  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could 
not  willingly  resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of 
its  beauties  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  was 
found  unfaithful ; so  that,  instead  of  looking  within  for 
satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of  having  recourse  to  the 
praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  Improvement. 

“ In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of 
every  stranger ; and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to 
criticise,  to  admire,  and  to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found, 
that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  left  by  no  means  such  strong 
marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious  did  of  their  malig- 
nity. All  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the  walls  of 
his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
faneness, ignorance, and  obscenity;  his  hedges  were  broken, 
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his  statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once 
more,  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  that  happiness  which 
had  before  ceased  to  be  his  own. 

In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a time  in  the 
character  of  a jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps, 
but  unable  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  every  demand. 
The  garden  by  this  time  was  completely  grown  and  finished ; 
the  marks  of  art  were  covered  up  by  the  luxuriance  of 
nature ; the  winding  walks  were  grown  dark ; the  brook 
assumed  a natural  sylvage ; and  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
contributed  to  its  embellishment. 

The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been 
celebrated  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse ; and  all  men  of 
taste  wished  for  so  envied  a spot,  where  every  urn  was 
marked  with  the  poet’s  pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened 
genius  and  meditation.  The  first  purchaser  was  one  Mr. 
Truepenny,  a button  maker,  who  was  possessed  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be  possessed 
of  taste  and  genius. 

“ As  the  poet’s  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of 
the  landscape,  the  button  maker’s  were  for  the  more  re- 
gular productions  of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that 
as  it  is  a beauty  in  a button  to  be  of  a regular  pattern,  so 
the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain  in  a landscape.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to  some  purpose ; 
he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  gloomy  walks, 
made  vistas  upon  the  stables  and  hog-sties,  and  showed 
his  friends  that  a man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

‘‘  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a captain 
of  a ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former 
possessor  could  find  nothing  more  to  mend : but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  taste  too.  His  great  passion  lay  in  build- 
ing, in  making  Chinese  temples,  and  cage- work  summer- 
houses. As  the  place  before  had  an  appearance  of  retire- 
ment, and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a more  peopled 
air ; every  turning  presented  a cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  a 
temple  ; the  Improvement  was  converted  into  a little  city, 
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and  it  only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a village 
in  the  East  Indies. 

“ In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  Improve- 
ment has  gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors, 
who  were  all  willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste 
too.  As  the  place  had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the 
hand  of  the  first  possessor,  so  every  innovator  only  lent  a 
hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  parts  which  were  obscure, 
have  been  enlightened  ; those  walks  which  led  naturally, 
have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the 
variety  of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  im- 
prover. Could  the  original  possessor  but  revive,  with  what 
a sorrowful  heart  would  he  look  upon  his  favourite  spot 
again!  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a Dryad  or  a Wood- 
nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might  perhaps 
find  himself  as  much  a stranger  in  his  own  plantation  as 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.” 


ESSAY  OH  THE  THEATRE  ; OR,  A COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
SENTIMENTAL  AND  LAUGHING  COMEDY.^ 

The  theatre,  like  all  other  amusements,  has  its  fashions 
and  its  prejudices  ; and  when  satiated  with  its  excellence, 
mankind  begin  to  mistake  change  for  improvement.  For 
some  years  tragedy  was  the  reigning  entertainment ; but 
of  late  it  has  entirely  given  way  to  comedy,  and  our  best 
efforts  are  now  exerted  in  these  lighter  kinds  of  composi- 
tion. The  pompous  train,  the  swelling  phrase,  and  the 
unnatural  rant,  are  displaced  for  that  natural  portrait  of 
human  folly  and  frailty,  of  which  all  are  judges,  because 
all  have  sat  for  the  picture. 

But  as  in  describing  nature  it  is  presented  with  a double 
face,  either  of  mirth  or  sadness,  our  modern  writers  find 
themselves  at  a loss  which  chiefly  to  copy  from ; and  it  is 
now  debated,  whether  the  exhibition  of  human  distress  is 
likely  to  afford  the  mind  more  entertainment  than  that  of 
human  absurdity  ? 

^ First  appeared  in  the  W esimiTtster  Magazine^  Jan.,  1773. — Ed. 
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Comedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  a picture  of  the 
frailties  of  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  to  distinguish  it 
from  tragedy,  which  is  an  exhibition  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  great.  When  comedy,  therefore,  ascends  to  produce 
the  characters  of  princes  or  generals  upon  the  stage,  it  is 
out  of  its  walk,  since  low  life  and  middle  life  are  entirely 
its  object.  The  principal  question,  therefore,  is,  whether, 
in  describing  low  or  middle  life,  an  exhibition  of  its  follies 
be  not  preferable  to  a detail  of  its  calamities  ? Or,  in 
other  words,  which  deserves  the  preference, — the  weeping 
sentimental  comedy  so  much  in  fashion  at  present,  or  the 
laughing,  and  even  low  comedy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
last  exhibited  by  Yanbrugh  and  Cibber  ? 

If  we  apply  to  authorities,  all  the  great  masters  in  the 
dramatic  art  have  but  one  opinion.  Their  rule  is,  that  as 
tragedy  displays  the  calamities  of  the  great,  so  comedy 
should  excite  our  laughter  by  ridiculously  exhibiting  the 
follies  of  the  lower  part  of  mankind.  Boileau,  one  of  the 
best  modern  critics,  asserts,  that  comedy  will  not  admit  of 
tragic  distress : 

Le  comique,  ennemi  des  soupirs  et  des  pleurs, 

N’admet  point  dans  ses  vers  de  tragiques  douleurs.” 

Nor  is  this  rule  without  the  strongest  foundation  in  nature, 
as  the  distresses  of  the  mean  by  no  means  affect  us  so 
strongly  as  the  calamities  of  the  great.  When  tragedy 
exhibits  to  us  some  great  man  fallen  from  his  height,  and 
struggling  with  want  and  adversity,  we  feel  his  situation 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  suppose  he  himself  must  feel, 
and  our  pity  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  height  from 
which  he  fell.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  so  strongly 
sympathize  with  one  born  in  humbler  circumstances,  and 
encountering  accidental  distress  : so  that  while  we  melt 
for  Belisarius,  we  scarcely  give  halfpence  to  the  beggar 
who  accosts  us  in  the  street.  The  one  has  our  pity  ; the 
other  our  contempt.  Distress,  therefore,  is  the  proper 
object  of  tragedy,  since  the  great  excite  our  pity  by  their 
fall ; but  not  equally  so  of  comedy,  since  the  actors  em- 
ployed in  it  are  originally  so  mean,  that  they  sink  but 
little  by  their  fall. 

Since  the  first  origin  of  the  stage,  tragedy  and  comedy 
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have  run  in  distinct  channels,  and  never  till  of  late 
encroached  upon  the  provinces  of  each  other.  Terence, 
who  seems  to  have  made  the  nearest  approaches,  always 
judiciously  stops  short  before  he  comes  to  the  downright 
pathetic ; and  yet  he  is  even  reproached  by  Csesar  for 
wanting  the  vis  comica.  All  the  other  comic  writers  of 
antiquity  aim  only  at  rendering  folly  or  vice  ridiculous, 
but  never  exalt  their  characters  into  buskined  pomp, 
or  make  what  Yoltaire  humorously  calls  a tradesman's 
tragedy. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  former  ages,  a new  species  of 
dramatic  composition  has  been  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  sentimental  comedy,  in  which  the  virtues  of  private 
life  are  exhibited,  rather  than  the  vices  exposed  ; and  the 
distresses  rather  than  the  faults  of  mankind  make  our  in- 
terest in  the  piece.  These  comedies  have  had  of  late  great 
success,  perhaps  from  their  novelty,  and  also  from  their 
flattering  every  man  in  his  favourite  foible.  In  these  plays 
almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  gene- 
rous ; they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the 
stage ; and  though  they  want  humour,  have  abundance  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or 
foibles,  the  spectator  is  taught,  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to 
applaud  them,  in  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts  ; so  that  folly,  instead  of  being  ridiculed,  is  com- 
mended, and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching  our  passions 
without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  this  manner 
we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  stage  ; for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  the  tragic  muse,  he  leaves  her  lovely  sister  quite 
neglected.  Of  this,  however,  he  is  no  way  solicitous,  as 
he  measures  his  fame  by  his  profits. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  theatre  is  formed  to  amuse 
mankind,  and  that  it  matters  little,  if  this  end  be  answered, 
by  what  means  it  is  obtained.  If  mankind  find  delight  in 
weeping  at  comedy,  it  would  be  cruel  to  abridge  them  in 
that  or  any  other  innocent  pleasure.  If  those  pieces  are 
denied  the  name  of  comedies,  yet  call  them  by  any  other 
name  and,  if  they  are  delightful,  they  are  good.  Their 
success,  it  will  be  said,  is  a mark  of  their  merit,  and  it  is 
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only  abridging  our  happiness  to  deny  us  an  inlet  to  amuse- 
ment. 

These  objections,  however,  are  rather  specious  than  solid. 
It  is  true,  that  amusement  is  a great  object  of  the  theatre, 
and  it  will  be  allowed  that  these  sentimental  pieces  do  often 
amuse  us ; but  the  question  is,  whether  the  true  comedy 
would  not  amuse  us  more  ? The  question  is,  whether  a 
character  supported  throughout  a piece,  with  its  ridicule 
still  attending,  would  not  give  us  more  delight  than  this 
species  of  bastard  tragedy,  which  only  is  applauded  because 
it  is  new  ? 

A friend  of  mine,  who  was  sitting  unmoved  at  one  of  these 
sentimental  pieces,  was  asked  how  he  could  be  so  indiffe- 
rent ? Why,  truly,”  says  he,  as  the  hero  is  but  a 
tradesman,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  he  be  turned 
out  of  his  counting-house  on  Fish-street  Hill,  since  he  will 
still  have  enough  left  to  open  shop  in  St.  Giles’s.” 

The  other  objection  is  as  ill- grounded ; for  though  we 
should  give  these  pieces  another  name,  it  will  not  mend 
their  efficacy.  It  will  continue  a kind  of  mulish  produc- 
tion, with  all  the  defects  of  its  opposite  parents,  and 
marked  with  sterility.  If  we  are  permitted  to  make  comedy 
weep,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  make  tragedy  laugh,  and 
to  set  down  in  blank  verse  the  jests  and  repartees  of  all 
the  attendants  in  a funeral  procession. 

But  there  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  sentimental 
comedy,  which  will  keep  it  on  the  stage,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said  against  it.  It  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  easily 
written.  Those  abilities  that  can  hammer  out  a novel,  are 
fully  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a sentimental  comedy. 
It  is  only  sufficient  to  raise  the  characters  a little ; to  deck 
out  the  hero  with  a riband,  or  give  the  heroine  a title ; then 
to  put  an  insipid  dialogue,  without  character  or  humour, 
into  their  mouths,  give  them  mighty  good  hearts,  very  fine 
clothes,  furnish  a new  set  of  scenes,  make  a pathetic  scene 
or  two,  with  a sprinkling  of  tender  melancholy  conversa- 
tion through  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  the 
ladies  will  cry,  and  all  the  gentlemen  applaud. 

Humour  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage, 
and  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have 
nothing  left  for  it  but  a fine  coat  and  a song.  It  depends 
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upon  the  audience  whether  they  will  actually  drive  those 
poor  merry  creatures  from  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a play  as 
gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle.  It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an 
^ art  when  once  lost ; and  it  will  be  but  a just  punishment, 
that  when,  by  our  being  too  fastidious,  we  have  banished 
humour  from  the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  be  deprived  of 
the  art  of  laughing.^ 


A REGISTER  OP  SCOTCH  MARRIAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Magazine.* 

Sir — As  I see  you  are  fond  of  gallantry,  and  seem  will- 
ing to  set  young  people  together  as  soon  as  you  can,  I 
cannot  help  lending  my  assistance  to  your  endeavours,  as 
I am  greatly  concerned  in  the  attempt.  You  must  know. 
Sir,  that  I am  landlady  of  one  of  the  most  noted  inns  on 
the  road  to  Scotland,  and  have  seldom  less  than  eight  or 
ten  couples  a-week,  who  go  down  rapturous  lovers,  and 
return  man  and  wife. 

If  there  be  in  this  world  an  agreeable  situation,  it  must 
be  that  in  which  a young  couple  find  themselves  when  just 
let  loo«e  from  confinement,  and  whirling  off  to  the  land 
of  promise.  When  the  post-chaise  is  driving  off,  and  the 

* Dennis  accused  Addison  of  'poisoning  the  town  with  false  criticis'm^ 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  tragedy  of  ‘ Cato,’  that  the  public  might 
be  prepared  to  give  it  a favourable  reception.  A malicious  critic  might 
think  himself  entitled  to  bring  a similar  charge  against  Goldsmith,  as 
he  wrote  this  essay,  which  contains  such  severe  strictures  on  the  senti- 
mental comed'y  which  was  at  that  time  very  popular,  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  his  own  comedy,  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  a pro- 
duction which,  with  all  its  merits,  may  be  said  to  encroach  a little  too 
much  on  the  province  of  farce.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
his  strictures  on  the  fashionable  comedy  of  the  day  are  just ; though  he 
unduly  limits  the  province  of  true  comedy  when  he  says  that  low  life 
and  middle  lite  are  entirely  its  objects.” — B.  This  essay  appeared  in 
January,  1773,  and  Goldsmith’s  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer’  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  following  15th  March.  For  the  rela- 
tion of  the  essay  to  the  comedy,  see  also  the  dedication  of  the  latter  to 
Dr,  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. — Ed. 

^ Another  essay  of  that  magazine,  Feb.,  1773. — Ed. 
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blinds  are  drawn  up,  sure  nothing  can  equal  it ! And  yet, 
I do  not  know  how,  what  with  the  fears  of  being  pursued, 
or  the  wishes  for  greater  happiness,  not  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers but  seems  gloomy  and  out  of  temper.  The  gentle- 
men are  all  sullen,  and  the  ladies  discontented. 

But  if  it  be  so  going  down,  how  is  it  with  them  coming 
back  ? Having  been  for  a fortnight  together,  they  are  then 
mighty  good  company  to  be  sure.  It  is  then  the  young 
lady’s  indiscretion  stares  her  in  the  face  ; and  the  gentle- 
man himself  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done  before  the  money 
comes  in. 

For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I was  married  in  the  usual  way ; 
all  my  friends  were  at  the  wedding;  I was  conducted  with 
great  ceremony  from  the  table  to  the  bed ; and  I do  not 
find  that  it  any  ways  diminished  my  happiness  with  my 
husband,  while,  poor  man ! he  continued  with  me.  For 
my  part,  I am  entirely  for  doing  things  in  the  old  family 
way ; I hate  your  new-fashioned  manners,  and  never  loved 
an  outlandish  marriage  in  my  life. 

As  I have  had  numbers  call  at  my  house,  you  may  be 
sure  I was  not  idle  in  enquiring  who  they  were,  and  how 
they  did  in  the  world  after  they  left  me.  I cannot  say  that 
I ever  heard  much  good  come  of  them : and  of  a history 
of  twenty-five  that  I noted  down  in  my  ledger,  I do  not 
know  a single  couple  that  would  not  have  been  full  as 
happy  if  they  had  gone  the  plain  way  to  work,  and  asked 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  To  convince  you  of  it,  I will 
mention  the  names  of  a few,  and  refer  the  rest  to  some 
fitter  opportunity. 

Imprimis,  Miss  Jenny  Hastings  went  down  to  Scotland 
with  a tailor,  who,  to  be  sure,  for  a tailor,  was  a very 
agreeable  sort  of  a man.  But  I do  not  know  how,  he  did 
not  take  proper  measure  of  the  young  lady’s  disposition  : 
they  quarrelled  at  my  house  on  their  return;  so  she  left 
him  for  a cornet  of  dragoons,  and  he  went  back  to  his  shop- 
board. 

Miss  Eachel  Eunfort  went  off  with  a greDadier.  They 
spent  all  their  money  going  down  ; so  that  he  carried  her 
down  in  a post-chaise,  and  coming  back,  she  helped  to 
carry  his  knapsack. 

Miss  Eacket  went  down  with  her  lover  in  their  own 
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pliaeton ; but  upon  their  return,  being  very  fond  of  driving, 
she  would  be  every  now  and  then  for  holding  the  whip. 
This  bred  a dispute;  and  before  they  were  a fortnight 
together,  she  felt  that  he  could  exercise  the  whip  on  some- 
body else  besides  the  horses. 

Miss  Meekly,  though  all  compliance  to  the  will  of  her 
lover,  could  never  reconcile  him  to  the  change  of  his 
situation.  It  seems,  he  married  her  supposing  she  had  a 
large  fortune ; but  being  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
they  parted:  and  they  now  keep  separate  garrets  in 
Rosemary  Lane.^ 

The  next  couple  of  whom  I have  any  account,  actually 
lived  together  in  great  harmony  and  uncloying  kindness 
for  no  less  than  a month  ; but  the  lady,  who  was  a little  in 
years,  having  parted  with  her  fortune  to  her  dearest  life, 
he  left  her  to  make  love  to  that  better  part  of  her  which 
he  valued  more. 

The  next  pair  consisted  of  an  Irish  fortune-hunter,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  modestest  ladies  that  ever  my  eyes 
beheld.  As  he  was  a well-looking  gentleman,  all  drest 
in  lace,  and  as  she  seemed  very  fond  of  him,  I thought  they 
were  blest  for  life.  Yet  I was  quickly  mistaken.  The 
lady  was  no  better  than  a common  woman  of  the  town, 
and  he  was  no  better  than  a sharper  ; so  they  agreed  upon 
a mutual  divorce.  He  now  dresses  at  the  York  Ball,  and 
she  is  in  keeping  by  the  member  for  our  borough  in 
Parliament. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  all  those  marriages,  in  which 
there  is  interest  on  one  side,  and  disobedience  on  the  other, 
are  not  likely  to  promise  a long  harvest  of  delights.  If  our 
fortune-hunting  gentlemen  would  but  speak  out,  the  young 
lady,  instead  of  a lover,  would  often  find  a sneaking  rogue, 
that  only  wanted  the  lady’s  purse,  and  not  her  heart. 
For  my  own  part,  I never  saw  any  thing  but  design  and 
falsehood  in  every  one  of  them ; and  my  blood  has  boiled 
in  my  veins,  when  I saw  a young  fellow  of  twenty  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  a twenty  thousand  pounder,  professing  his 
passion,  while  he  was  taking  aim  at  her  money.  I do  not 

^ Goldsmith  very  frequently  borrows  from  his  own  writings.  Several 
of  the  incidents  recorded  here  are  introduced  in  the  Landlady’s  speech 
in  the  ‘ Good-Natured  Man.’ — B.  See  act  v.,  p.  199,  vol.  ii. — Ed. 
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deny  but  there  may  be  love  in  a Scotch  marriage,  but  it  is 
generally  all  on  one  side. 

Of  all  the  sincere  admirers  I ever  knew,  a man  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  however,  did  not  run  away  with  his 
mistress  to  Scotland,  was  the  most  so.  An  old  exciseman 
of  our  town,  who,  as  you  may  guess,  was  not  very  rich, 
bad  a daughter  who,  as  you  shall  see,  was  not  very  hand- 
some. It  was  the  opinion  of  every  body  that  this  young 
woman  would  not  soon  be  married,  as  she  wanted  two 
main  articles,  beauty  and  fortune.  But  for  all  this,  a very 
well-looking  man,  that  happened  to  be  travelling  those 
parts,  came  and  asked  the  exciseman  for  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  exciseman,  willing  to  deal  openly  by  him, 
asked  if  he  had  seen  the  girl ; ‘‘  for,”  says  he,  ‘‘  she  is 
humpbacked.” — ‘‘Very  well,”  cried  the  stranger,  ‘‘that 
will  do  for  me.” — “ Aye,”  says  the  exciseman,  “ but  my 
daughter  is  as  brown  as  a berry.” — “So  much  the  better,” 
cried  the  stranger ; “ such  skins  wear  well.”  “ But  she  is 
bandy-legg’d,”  says  the  exciseman. — “ Ho  matter,”  cries 
the  other  ; “ her  petticoats  will  hide  that  defect.” — “ But 
then  she  is  very  poor,  and  wants  an  eye.” — “ Your  de- 
scription delights  me,”  cries  the  stranger  : “I  have  been 
looking  out  for  one  of  her  make;  for  I keep  an  exhi- 
bition of  wild  beasts,  and  intend  to  show  her  off  for  a 
Chimpanzee.” 


ON  THE  DIGNITY  OP  HITMAN  NATURE. 

[An  essay  so  titled  is  the  next  (No.  XXIV.)  in  Percy’s  edition,  but  as 
this  is  merely  a reprint  of  Letter  CXV.  of  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World  ’ 
(‘  On  the  Danger  of  having  too  high  an  Opinion  of  Human  Nature  ’), 
we  omit  it  here. — Ed.] 
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ON  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  ‘BELLES  LETTRES" 
SERIES. 

(See  pp.  311,  323,  et  sq,) 

Sir  James  Prior’s  opinion  in  favour  of  Goldsmith’s  authorship  is  thus 
given  (‘  Life  of  Goldsmith,’  v.  i.  p.  345) ; — “ Among  these  [the  pieces 
which  Goldsmith  did  not  gather  into  his  collection  of  ‘ Essays  ’ of  1765 
and  1766  respectively]  were  several  classical  criticisms,  the  style  of  which 
admits  of  no  mistake,  and  were  further  known  to  be  his  by  Bishop  Percy 
and  Malone.”  And,  again  (ib.  p.  351)  : — “ He  commenced  in  that  work 
[the  British  Magazine^  a series  of  papers  on  the  ‘ Belles  Lettres,’  embrac- 
ing a considerable  portion  of  classical  criticism  ....  Fourteen  papers 
altogether  were  given,  each  forming  about  three  pages  of  the  Magazine, 
printed  in  double  columns,  and  the  attention  was  either  drawn  to  them, 
or  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  do  so,  by  a passage  in  the  preface  to 
the  volume  for  1 7 62,  where  it  is  stated,  as  if  much  consideration  were 
due  to  the  subject,  or  the  writer,  that  besides  four  articles  continued 
uninterruptedly  through  the  work,  they  have  ‘ added  a fifth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Belles  Lettres,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  meet  with 
peculiar  approbation.’  ” 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s  opinion  against  Goldsmith’s  authorship 
(given  at  p.  323)  is  of  course  weighty ; but,  save  for  one  consideration. 
Bishop  Percy’s  contrary  opinion,  as  testified  by  his  publication  of  this 
series  of  essays  for  the  first  time  with  Goldsmith’s  works,  might  be 
taken  as  being  at  least  equally  weighty.  The  one  circumstance  is  that 
the  inclusion  of  these  essays  in  the  1801  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  works 
may  really  not  have  been  the  Bishop’s  act,  but  rather  that  merely  of  the 
persons  he  employed  as  editors.  It  is  known  that  Percy  disapproved  of 
much  that  was  both  done  and  left  undone  with  regard  to  the  edition  of 
Goldsmith  which  was  put  forth  under  his  auspices,  and  for  which  he  has 
since  been  very  generally  held  accountable.  If  the  inclusion  of  these 
essays  was  one  of  the  blunders  of  his  editors  and  publishers  of  which  the 
Bishop  has  made  such  complaint  (see  his  Letters  in  Nichols’  ‘ Literary 
Illustrations,’  vi.,  p.  583,  &c.),  the  importance  of  their  appearance  in 
Goldsmith’s  works  as  due  to  the  act  of  the  author’s  friend  and  literary 
executor  is  of  course  much  diminished. 
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Some  other  points,  however,  in  this  controversy  may  be  briefly 
adverted  to. 

In  the  first  essay,  ‘ Upon  Taste,’  at  p.  327,  there  is  a remark  upon  the 
culture  uf  youth,  wherein  the  word  ‘fermentation’  is  used.  The  same 
word  with  a similar  application  occurs  in  two  of  Goldsmith’s  known  works. 
In  the  ‘ Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,’  1759  (chapter  on  ‘ Rewarding 
Genius  in  England  *),  Goldsmith  wrote  : — “I  forget  whether  the  simile 
has  been  used  before,  but  I would  compare  the  man  whose  youth  has 
been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence,  to  lii^uors 
which  never  ferment,  and  consequently  continue  always  muddy.”  And 
in  the  ‘Life  of  Bolingbroke,’  1770,  we  have  the  same  idea  taking  the 
form  : — “ This  period  [of  Bolingbroke’s  youth]  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  fermentation  in  liquors,  which  grow  muddy  before  they 
brighten  5 but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  those  liquors  which  never 
ferment  are  seldom  clear.”  The  appearance  of  this  apparently  favourite 
simile  of  Goldsmith  in  the  ‘ Belles  Lettres  ’ essays,  bearing  a date  coming 
between  the  above  two  instances,  is  certainly  some  evidence  of  Gold- 
smith’s authorship. 

The  break  in  the  monthly  succession  of  these  essays,  when  they  first 
appeared,  in  the  British  Magazine^  also  affords  some  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  Goldsmith’s  authorship.  We  find  them  appearing 
regularly  month  after  month  from  July,  1761,  to  January,  1763,  except- 
ing only  the  months  of  July,  August,  October,  and  December,  1762. 
Now,  the  first  three  of  these  four  blank  months  are  coincident  precisely 
with  Goldsmith’s  summer  visit  to  Bath,  partly  for  a holiday,  and  partly 
to  compile  for  Newbery  (a  proprietor  of  the  British  Magazine^  where 
the  ‘ Belles  Lettres  ’ essays  were  appearing)  the  ‘ Life  of  Richard  Nash.’ 
See  introductory  note,  &c.,  to  the  ‘ Life  of  Nash’  in  our  vol.  iv. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  Goldsmith’s  authorship  is  afforded,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  by  the  remarks  upon  mathematical  studies  which  will 
be  found  in  the  essay  ‘Upon  Taste’  (p.  327).  These,  though  more 
temperately  expressed  than  elsewhere,  betray  Goldsmith’s  want  of 
liking  for  mathematics,  which  appears  in  many  places  in  his  works  (see 
‘ Polite  Learning,’  ‘ Parnell’s  Life,’  &c.),  and  which  is  conspicuous  like- 
wise in  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  school  days. 

Against  the  theory  of  Goldsmith’s  authorship  may  be  alleged  the  facts 
we  have  mentioned  at  pp.  325  and  331,  that  the  author  of  these  essays, 
whoever  he  was,  did  not  translate  the  pieces  of  poetry  from  the  Latin, 
&c.,  which  he  quoted,  but  instead — except  in  some  instances,  perhaps, 
— borrowed  translations  from  others.  Certainly  one  would  think  a 
Goldsmith  need  not  have  been  a borrower  from  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis, 
and  others,  in  the  matter  of  poetry.  Yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  count 
upon  this.  At  the  time  these  Belles  Lettres  essays  were  published, 
1761-3,  Goldsmith  had  published  nothing  in  poetry — nothing  at  least 
that  entitled  him  to  be  considered  a poet;  he  might  well,  therefore, 
have  mistrusted  his  powers  in  this  regard,  and  so  might  have  borrowed 
rather  than  have  translated  for  himself. 

And,  again,  tending  against  the  Goldsmith  theory  of  authorship,  is 
the  decidedly  unfavourable  view  of  Shakspere  we  have  in  the  essays 
on  Metaphor  and  Hyperbole.  The  estimate  of  Shakspere  in  the 
series  of  papers  on  the  ‘ History  of  Our  Own  Language  ’ (given  in  our 
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vol.  iv.),  of  which  the  ‘ Bee  ’ essay  on  the  ‘ Augustan  Age  in  England  ’ 
formed  part,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  censure  dealt  out  in  the  Belles 
Lettres  essays  5 yet  if  Goldsmith  wrote  both  he  must  thus  have  blown 
both  hot  and  cold,  so  to  speak,  at  dates  very  near  each  other,  i.e.,  in 
1758,  the  date  of  the  Literary  Magazine,  wherein  appeared  the  ‘ Our 
Own  Language  ’ essays,  and  1761-2,  the  date  of  the  Belles  Lettres  essays. 
The  estimate  of  Shakspere  in  the  ‘ Poetical  Scale,^  which  Prior  believed 
to  be  Goldsmith’s,  and  which  we  print  in  our  vol.  iv. , is  also  very  high,  and 
agrees  better  with  the  ‘ Own  Language  ’ estimate  than  with  that  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  the  ‘ Belles  Lettres  ’ series  5 as  does,  we  may  add,  the 
opinion  incidentally  given  in  the  review  of  Murphy’s  ^ Orphan  of  China,’ 
1759  : see  the  Criticisms  in  our  vol.  iv.  On  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  passage  on  Shakspere  in  the  chapter  on  the  Stage 
in  the  ‘ Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning,’  a work  to  whose  second  edition 
Goldsmith  put  his  name,  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  captiousness  of  the 
‘ Belles  Lettres  ’ passages. 

Looking  to  style,  generally,  though  there  is  not  much  to  guide  us,  we 
think  the  first  essay,  ‘ Upon  Taste,’  appears  to  be  fairly  like  Goldsmith, 
while  the  second  and  following  pieces  are  less  so.  Perhaps  this  may 
indicate  a way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  authorship  which  has  not 
yet  been  touched  upon.  Goldsmith  was  very  fond  of  writing  prefaces  to 
other  authors’  performances,  as  is  shown  by  the  collection  of  ‘Prei'aces 
and  Introductions  ’ in  our  fourth  volume.  Perhaps  the  Belles  Lettres 
essays  were  for  the  most  part  by  another  hand,  but  were  touched  up 
here  and  there  by  Goldsmith ; and  it  may  have  been  that  this  touching- 
up  included  the  prefacing  of  the  whole  with  the  inti*(>ductory  essay, 
*■  Upon  Taste.’  It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  mentioned  above  relative 
to  the  ‘‘  fermentation simile,  the  view  of  mathematics,  and  the  contra- 
dictory judgment  of  Shakspere  will  all  accord  with  this  view, — the  view, 
namely,  that  Goldsmith  wrote  the  first  essay  only,  though  perhaps  he 
had  also  some  hand  in  the  succeeding  essays. — Ei>. 
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[Goldsmith’s  Letters  have  come  together  piecemeal,  and  are  a meagre 
collection,  even  when  all  are  told.  Very  few,  too,  even  of  those  that 
have  been  printed  are  known  to  exist  in  the  originals.  Indeed,  Gold- 
smith’s letters,  like  his  MSS.,  are  among  the  rarities  of  the  autograph 
colle(;tors. 

The  first  collection  made  consisted  of  the  letters  with  which  Percy 
studded  his  ‘ Life  ’ of  the  poet,  1801.  These  were  mostly  part  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Mrs.  Hodson,  Goldsmith’s  sister.  The  next  most  considerable 
addition  came  as  a result  of  the  industry  of  Sir  James  Prior  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  T.  Wright,  and  were  first  printed  in  Prior’s  ‘Life  of 
Goldsmith,’  2 vols.,  1837.  Both  these  collections  we  give  in  the  following 
pages,  together  with  the  few  other  letters  that  have  accrued  from  various 
sources  since.  Some  of  the  letters  are  viewed  as  being  “ doubtful,”  for 
the  reasons  we  have  generally  indicated  in  notes. 

The  Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  a note  to  his  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  written 
for  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  poems  in  1831,  said; — “The  letters  of 
Goldsmith  are  so  excellent,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  next  biographer 
will  delight  us  with  an  increased  collection  of  tliem ; ” — and  though  we 
are  now  able  to  make  a better  collection  than  any  in  existence  when,  and 
since,  Mr.  Mitford  wrote,  we  would  gladly  still  add  to  those  letters  that 
follow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  letters  of  Goldsmith  to  Johnson  and  some 
others  of  the  more  famous  of  his  numerous  friends  are  known  to  exist. 
In  Johnstone’s  ‘ Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr’  (1828,  v.  i.  p.  489),  Archdeacon 
Leman,  writing  to  the  doctor,  in  1820,  says  : — “ Sir  William  Scott  has 
written  to  inquire  if  I had  found  among  my  friend’s  [Bishop  Bennett’s] 
papers  some  letters  relating  to  Goldsmith,  and  which  passed  between 
him  and  Burke  and  Johnson  and  Marley,  and  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  Bishop’s  possession.  There  are  none  such  in  England,  and  I do  not 
recollect  ever  having  heard  of  such  having  been  in  his  possession.  Can 
you  who  were  so  intimate  with  the  Bishop  recollect  anything  about 
them  ? ” Mr.  Mitford  thought  this  pointed  to  a possible  source  of  more 
letters  of  Goldsmith.  But  there  is  no  answer  following  by  Dr.  Parr, 
and  nothing  otherwise  seems  to  have  come  of  Archdeacon  Leman’s 
query.  Perhaps,  however,  one  reason  for  the  paucity  of  letters  of  Gold- 
smith may  be  gleaned  from  what  Dr.  Grainger  said  (Nichols’s  ‘ Illus- 
trations,’ vii.  p.  286) : — “ When  I taxed  little  Goldsmith  with  not 
writing,  as  he  promised  me,  his  answer  was  that  he  never  wrote  a letter 
in  his  life,  and,  ‘ faith,  I believe  him,  unless  to  a bookseller  for  money.’” 
No  doubt  many  of  the  poet’s  letters  were  appeals  for  assistance  in  his 
never-ending  hnancial  difficulties,  and  these  we  can  imagine  as  being 
often  suppressed  from  delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  pyrt  of  his  friends.  One 
of  the  few  extant,  written  to  Garrick,  was  endorsed  by  the  latter  “ Gold- 
smith’s parlaver”  {sic : see  p.  471),  and  perhaps  its  preservation  is  due 
to  mere  accident. 

To  this  collection  of  the  Letters  we  add  the  memoranda,  receipts,  &a 
from  the  Newbery  MSS.,  &c.,  which  were  mostly  first  printed  in  Prior’s 
‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  1837. — Ed.] 
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GOLDSMITH’S  LETTERS, 


LETTEE  I. 

TO  MBS.  ANNE  GOLDSMITH. 


[.A^o  datey^ 

Mt  dear  Mother, 

If  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to  what  I 
say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those  many 
questions  you  have  asked  me.  I went  to  Cork  and  con- 
verted my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher  than 
Fiddleback,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a ship  bound 
for  America,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  the  captain  for  my 
freight  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks  ; 
and  you  know,  mother,  that  I could  not  command  the 
elements.  My  misfortune  was  that  when  the  wind  served 
I happened  to  be  with  a party  in  the  country,  and  my 
friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  me,  but  set  sail 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I had  been  on  board.  The 
remainder  of  my  time  I employed  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, viewing  everything  curious  ; and  you  know  no  one 
can  starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 

Eeduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I began  to 

‘ The  adventures  detailed  in  this  letter  put  the  date  at  1751  (see  our 
‘ Life,’  p.  8).  The  letter  exists  as  here  given  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hodson,  Goldsmith’s  sister,  communicated  to  Bishop  Percy. 
The  MS.,  however,  is  only  a copy  of  the  original,  which  it  seems  was 
lost  even  when  the  “ narrative  ” was  tendered  to  Percy,  The  letter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  from  the  house  of  Goldsmith’s  brother. 
See  also  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  letter. — Ed. 
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think  of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I had  left  be- 
hind me,  and  so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddleback 
and  bade  adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  This  to  be  sure  was  a scanty  allowance  for  man 
and  horse  towards  a journey  of  above  an  hundred  miles  ; 
but  I did  not  despair,  for  I knew  I must  find  friends  on 
the  road. 

I recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaintance 
I made  at  college,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  spend  a summer  with  him ; and  he  lived  but  eight  miles 
from  Cork.  This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  ex- 
patiate on  to  me  with  particular  emphasis. — “ We  shall,” 
says  he,  “ enjoy  the  delights  of  both  city  and  country,  and 
you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my  purse.” 

However,  upon  the  way  I met  a poor  woman  all  in  tears, 
who  told  me  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a debt  he 
was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children  must  now 
starve,  bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had 
been  their  only  support.  I thought  myself  at  home,  being 
not  far  from  my  good  friend’s  house,  and  therefore  parted 
with  a moiety  of  all  my  store ; and  pray,  mother,  ought  I 
not  to  have  given  her  the  other  half-crown,  for  what  she 
got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her  ? — However,  I soon 
arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded 
by  the  vigilance  of  a huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and 
would  have  torn  me  to  pieces,  but  for  the  assistance  of  a 
woman  whose  countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of 
the  dog ; yet  she  with  great  humanity  relieved  me  from 
the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry 
up  my  name  to  her  master. 

Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who 
was  then  recovering  from  a severe  fit  of  sickness,  came 
down  in  his  night-cap,  night-gown,  and  slippers,  and  em- 
braced me  with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in, 
and  after  giving  me  a history  of  his  indisposition,  assured 
me  that  he  considered  himself  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on  earth,  and 
whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things,  contribute  to 
perfect  his  recovery.  I now  repented  sorely  I had  not 
given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  I thought 
all  my  bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually  answered  by 
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this  worthy  man.  I revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ; and 
freely  owned  that  I had  but  one  half-crown  in  my  pocket ; 
but  that  now,  like  a ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm, 
I considered  myself  secure  in  a safe  and  hospitable  har- 
bour. He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room, 
rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in  a deep  study.  This  I imputed 
to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a tender  heart,  which  in- 
creased my  esteem  for  him,  and  as  that  increased  I gave 
the  most  favourable  interpretation  to  his  silence.  I con- 
strued it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to 
wound  my  pride  by  expresr^ing  his  commiseration  in  words, 
leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  speak  for  itself. 

It  now  approached  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  I 
had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my 
appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length 
the  old  woman  came  into  the  room,  with  two  plates,  one 
spoon,  and  a dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table. 
This  appearance,  without  increasing  my  spirits,  did  not 
diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned  with 
a small  bowl  of  sago,  a small  porringer  of  sour  milk,  a 
loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese 
all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologized  that 
his  illness  obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better 
fare  was  not  in  the  house;  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  a milk  diet  was  certainly  the  most  healthful;  and 
at  eight  o’clock  he  again  recommended  a regular  life,  de- 
claring that  for  his  part  he  would  lie  down  with  the  lamb 
and  rise  with  the  larTc,  My  hunger  was  at  this  time  so 
exceedingly  sharp  that  I wished  for  another  slice  of  the 
loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  re- 
freshment. 

The  Lenten  entertainment  I had  received  made  me  re- 
solve to  depart  as  soon  as  possible  ; accordingly  next  morn- 
ing, when  I spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  resolu- 
tion ; he  rather  commended  my  design,  adding  some  very 
sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  ‘‘  To  be  sure,”  said  he, 

the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the  more 
you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  friends  ; and  possibly 
they  are  already  afdicted  at  hearing  of  this  foolish  expedi- 
tion you  have  made.”  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  with- 
out any  hope  of  softening  such  a sordid  heart,  I again 
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renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  asking  how  he  thought 
I conld  travel  above  an  hundred  miles  upon  one  half-crown  ? 

I begged  to  borrow  a single  guinea,  which  I assured  him 
should  be  repaid  with  thanks.  “And  you  know.  Sir,”  said 
I,  “ it  is  no  more  than  I have  often  done  for  you.”  To  which 
he  firmly  answered,  “ Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I have  paid  you  all  you  ever  lent 
me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me  bare  of  cash. 
But  I have  bethought  myself  of  a conveyance  for  you  ; sell 
your  horse  and  I will  furnish  you  a much  better  one  to 
ride  on.”  I readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged  to 
see  the  nag ; on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bed-chamber,  and 
from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a stout  oak  stick.  “ Here 
he  is,”  said  he ; “ take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry 
you  to  your  mother’s  with  more  safety  than  such  a horse 
as  you  ride.”  I was  in  doubt  when  I got  it  into  my  hand 
whether  I should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  it  to  his 
pate  ; but  a rap  at  the  street-door  made  the  wretch  fiy  to 
it,  and  when  I returned  to  the  parlour,  he  introduced  me, 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman 
who  entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and 
worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak 
with  rapture.  I could  scarcely  compose  myself ; and  must 
have  betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who 
was  a counsellor  at  law  in  the  neighbourhood,  a man  of 
engaging  aspect  and  polite  address. 

After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  house.  This  I declined  at  first,  as  I 
wished  to  have  no  further  communication  with  my  old 
hospitable  friend ; but  at  the  solicitation  of  both  I at  last 
consented,  determined  as  I was  by  two  motives ; one,  that 
I was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the 
counsellor  ; and  the  other  that  I stood  in  need  of  a com- 
fortable dinner.  And  there  indeed  I found  every  thing 
that  I could  wish,  abundance  without  profusion,  and 
elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening  when  my 
old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neigh- 
bour’s table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb, 
made  a motion  to  me  for  retiring,  our  generous  host  re- 
quested 1 should  take  a bed  with  him,  upon  which  T plainly 
told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home  and  take  care  of 
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the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I should  never  re-enter 
his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a laugh,  leaving  me  to  add 
this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew 
of  his  plausible  neighbour. 

And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I found  sufficient  to  recon- 
cile me  to  all  my  follies  ; for  here  I spent  three  whole 
days.  The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters, 
who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord ; and  yet  it 
was  but  a melancholy  pleasure  I felt  the  first  time  I heard 
them  ; for  that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them 
had  touched  the  instrument  since  their  mother’s  death,  I 
saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down  their  father’s  cheeks. 
I every  day  endeavoured  to  go  away,  but  every  day  was 
pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going  the  counsellor 
offered  me  his  purse,  with  a horse  and  servant  to  convey 
me  home ; but  the  latter  I declined,  and  only  took  a guinea 
to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on  the  road.^ 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon. 


* Malone  thought  this  letter  not  genuine.  He  doubted  other  portions 
of  the  Hodson  narrative  also ; but  he  said  of  this  letter  that,  even  if  it 
was  written  by  Goldsmith,  he  thought  its  story  fictitious — that  Gold- 
smith was  romancing  in  fact.  Percy  answered  by  averring  his  general 
belief  in  the  narrative  by  Goldsmith’s  sister,  though  he  said  some  slight 
inaccuracies  and  deficiencies — as  of  names  and  dates — might  be  pardoned 
in  a statement  made  mainly  from  memory  forty  years  after  the  events. 
As  regards  the  genuineness  of  this  particular  letter,  Prior  and  Forster 
concur  in  thinking  it  discloses  Goldsmith’s  style;  and  also  that  the 
events  detailed  are  not  out  of  character  with  other  known  facts  of  Gold- 
smith’s career.  Percy  printed  only  a summary  of  the  letter.  Prior 
first  printed  it  entire,  having  got  it  from  the  Mason  MSS.  Percy’s 
summary,  however,  which  purports  to  be  the  very  words  of  Mrs. 
Hodson’s  narrative,  has  a few  touches  and  details  that  are  wanting  in 
the  letter  as  given  from  the  Mason  MSS.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
account  of  Goldsmith’s  entertainment  by  his  curmudgeon  college  friend 
at  Percy’s  pp.  10-12,  with  the  account  above. — Ed, 
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LETTEE  II. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONTARINE.' 

[Edinburgh]  May  8,  1753.* 

My  dear  Uncle, 

In  yonr  letter  (the  only  one  I received  from  Kil- 
more),  you  call  me  the  philosopher  who  carries  all  his 
goods  about  him.  Yet  how  can  such  a character  fit  me, 
who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland  every  thing  I think  worth 
possessing  ; friends  that  I loved,  and  a society  that  pleased 
while  it  instructed?  Who  but  must  regret  the  loss  of 
such  enjoyments  ? Who  but  must  regret  his  absence  from 
Kilmore,  that  ever  knew  it  as  I did  ? Here  as  recluse  as 
the  Turkish  Spy  at  Paris,  I am  almost  unknown  to  every 
body,  except  some  few  who  attend  the  professors  of  physic 
as  I do. 

Ajpro]pos,  I shall  give  you  the  professors’  names,  and,  as 
far  as  occurs  to  me,  their  characters ; and  first,  as  most 
deserving,  Mr.  Munro,  Professor  of  Anatomy : this  man 
has  brought  the  science  he  teaches  to  as  much  perfection 
as  it  is  capable  of ; and  not  content  with  barely  teaching 
anatomy,  he  launches  out  into  all  the  branches  of  physic, 
when  all  his  remarks  are  new  and  useful.  ’Tis  he,  I may 
venture  to  say,  that  draws  hither  such  a number  of  students 
from  most  parts  of  the  world,  even  from  Eussia.  He  is 
not  only  a skilful  physician,  but  an  able  orator,  and  de- 
livers things  in  their  nature  obscure  in  so  easy  a manner, 
that  the  most  unlearned  may  understand  him.  Plume, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  understands  his  business  well,  but 
delivers  himself  so  ill,  that  he  is  but  little  regarded. 
Alston,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  speaks  much,  but 
little  to  the  purpose.  The  Professors  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice (of  Physic)  say  nothing  but  what  we  may  find  in  books 
laid  before  us,  and  speak  that  in  so  drowsy  and  heavy  a 

^ Mr.  Contarine  had  married  Goldsmith’s  aunt.  At  this  time  he 
) eld  the  living  of  Kilmore,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon.  He  is  said  to 
have  come  of  the  Contarini  of  Venice. — Ed. 

* Eirst  published  in  Prior’s  ‘ Life,’  1837. — Ed. 
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manner,  that  their  hearers  are  not  many  degrees  in  a 
better  state  than  their  patients. 

Yon  see,  then,  dear  Sir,  that  Munro  ^ is  the  only  great 
man  among  them ; so  that  I intend  to  hear  him  another 
winter,  and  go  then  to  hear  Albinus,  the  great  professor 
at  Leyden.  I read  (with  satisfaction)  a science  the  most 
pleasing  in  nature,  so  that  my  labours  are  but  relaxation, 
and  I may  truly  say,  the  only  thing  here  that  gives  me 
pleasure.  How  I enjoy  the  pleasing  hope  of  returning 
with  skill,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in  no  need  of  my 
assistance  ! How  many  happy  years  do  I wish  you ! and 
nothing  but  want  of  health  can  take  from  you  happiness, 
since  you  so  well  pursue  the  paths  that  conduct  to  virtue. 

I am,  my  dear  Uncle,  your  most  obliged. 

Most  affectionate  nephew, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

P.S. — I draw  this  time  for  6Z.,  and  will  draw  next 
October  but  for  4Z.,  as  I was  obliged  to  buy  every  thing 
since  I came  to  Scotland,  shirts  not  even  excepted.  I am 
a little  more  early  the  first  year  than  I shall  be  for  the 
future,  for  I absolutely  will  not  trouble  you  before  the 
time  hereafter. 

My  best  love  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder,  and  Heaven 
preserve  them ! I am  again  your  dutiful  nephew,  O.  G. 

I have  been  a month  in  the  Highlands.  I set  out  the 
first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn  I have  got  on  my 
toe  has  for  the  future  prevented  that  cheap  method  of 
travelling ; so  the  second  day  I hired  a horse,  of  about 
the  size  of  a ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not) 
as  pensive  as  his  master.  In  three  days  we  reached  the 
Highlands.  This  letter  would  be  too  long  if  it  contained 
the  description  I intend  giving  of  that  country,  so  shall 
make  it  the  subject  of  my  next.^ 

^ Alexander  Monro,  1697-1767;  since  termed  ‘‘the  father  of  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh.”  Dr.  Alston  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  Botany  contributed  to  Brookes’  ‘ Natural  History,’ 
1763  ; see  the  Prefaces  in  vol.  iv. — Ed. 

* This  promised  letter,  if  written,  is  not  known  to  exist. — Ed. 
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LETTEE  III. 

TO  ROBERT  BRYANTON,  ESQ.,  AT  BALLYMAHON,  IRELAND. 

Edinburgh,  September  26,  1753. 

My  dear  Bob, 

How  many  good  excuses  (and  you  know  I was  ever 
good  at  an  excuse)  might  I call  up  to  vindicate  my  past 
shameful  silence  ! I might  tell  how  I wrote  a long  letter 
on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem  vastly  angry  at  my 
not  receiving  an  answer;  I might  allege  that  business 
(with  business,  you  know,  I was  always  pestered)  had 
never  given  me  time  to  finger  a pen.  But  I suppress 
those  and  twenty  more  as  plausible,  and  as  easily  in- 
vented, since  they  might  all  be  attended  with  a slight 
inconvenience, — of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then 
speak  truth.  An  hereditary  indolence  (I  have  it  from  the 
mother’s  side)  has  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you, 
and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty-five  letters 
more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  Ho  turn- spit  dog  gets 
up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I sit  down  to 
write ; ^ yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns 
better  than  I do  him  I now  address. 

Yet  what  shall  I say,  now  I am  entered  ? Shall  I tire 
you  with  a description  of  this  unfruitful  country  ; where 
I must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or 
their  valleys  scarcely  able  to  feed  a rabbit  ? Man  alone 
seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the 
natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country 
presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  Ho  grove  nor  brook 
lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabi- 
tants forget  their  poverty.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, enough  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a Scotchman 
is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive.  The  poor  have  pride 
ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  If  mankind  should  happen 
to  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their  own  admiration, 
and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  themselves. 


^ See  Goldsmith  to  Grainger  at  p.  410. — Ed. 
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From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I take  it,  results  one 
advantage  this  country  enjoys;  namely,  the  gentlemen 
here  are  much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No  such  cha- 
racter here  as  our  fox-hunter ; and  they  have  expressed 
great  surprise  when  I informed  them,  that  some  men  in 
Ireland  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  running  after  a hare,  drinking  to  be  drunk,  and 
getting  every  girl  with  child  that  will  let  them.  Truly,  if 
such  a being,  equipped  in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among 
a circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  the 
same  astonishment  that  a countryman  does  King  George 
on  horseback. 

The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek-bones,  and  are 
lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular. 
Now  that  I have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say  something 
of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the 
room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dismally  in  a group 
by  themselves  ; in  the  other  end  stand  their  pensive  part- 
ners that  are  to  be  ; but  no  more  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  at  war.  The 
ladies  indeed  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh ; but  an 
embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to 
interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or 
what  you  will,  pitches  upon  a lady  and  gentleman  to  walk 
a minuet ; which  they  perform  with  a formality  that  ap- 
proaches to  despondence.  After  five  or  six  couple  have 
thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country  dances ; 
each  gentleman  furnished  with  a partner  from  the  afore- 
said lady  directress : so  they  dance  much,  say  nothing, 
and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I told  a Scotch  gentle- 
man, that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the  ancient 
procession  of  the  Koman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ; and 
the  Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and,  faith,  I believe  he  was 
right)  that  I was  a very  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

Now  I am  come  to  the  ladies,  and  to  show  that  I love 
Scotland,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a 
country,  I insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave  to  break 
my  head  that  denies  it, — that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten 
thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish.  To 
be  sure  now,  I see  your  sisters  Betty  and  Peggy  vastly 
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surprised  at  my  partiality  ; — but  tell  them  flatly  I don’t 
value  them  or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense,  or — , 
a potato ; for  I say  it,  and  will  maintain  it,  and  as  a con- 
vincing proof  (I  am  in  a great  passion)  of  what  I assert, 
the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious  ; 
where  will  you  find  a language  so  prettily  become  a pretty 
mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch  ? And  the  women  here  speak 
it  in  its  highest  purity;  for  instance,  teach  one  of  your 
young  ladies  at  home  to  pronounce  the  ‘‘  Whoar  wull  I 
gong  ? ” with  a becoming  widening  of  mouth,  and  I’ll  lay 
my  life  they’ll  wound  every  hearer. 

We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a coquet ; but,  alas  ! 
how  many  envious  prudes ! Some  days  ago,  I walked 
into  my  Lord  Kilcoubry’s  ^ (don’t  be  surprised,  my  lord  is 
but  a glover)  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fail 
who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her  inward 
peace  to  a title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot ; 
her  battered  husband,  or  more  properly,  the  guardian  of 
her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.^  Straight  envy  began,  in  the 
shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find 
faults  in  her  faultless  form.  ‘‘For  my  part,”  says  the 
first,  “ I think,  what  I always  thought,  that  the  Duchess 
has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.” — “ Madam,  I 
am  of  your  opinion,”  says  the  second.  “ I think  her  face 
has  a palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.” — “ And 
let  me  tell  you,”  adds  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth  was 
puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,®  “ that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a mouth.”  At  this,  every 

^ Kirkcudbright.  He  assumed  the  title  in  1730,  on  the  death  of  a 
distant  relation;  but  though  he  always  voted  at  the  election  of  the 
Representative  Peers,  his  title  was  not  legally  allowed  till  1773,  when  it 
was  restored  to  his  son  John.  He  used  to  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  old 
Assembly  Rooms,  selling  gloves  to  those  who  frequented  this  fashionable 
resort,  except  on  the  night  of  the  Peers’  Ball,  when  he  assumed  his 
sword,  and  took  his  place  as  a noble  among  those  who,  on  other  days, 
were  his  customers. — B, 

^ This  duchess  was  the  youngest  of  “ the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings.” 
Her  marriage  with  his  battered”  grace  (James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton) was  so  hasty  that  it  was  effected  with  a ‘‘  bed-curtain  ” ring,  at  “ half- 
an-hour  after  twelve  at  night,  at  Mayfair  Chapel,”  as  Horace  Walpole 
relates  in  his  ‘Letters  ’(Feb.  27,  1752).  See  also  note  to  Letter  IV., 
p.  425. — Ed. 

^ Percy  has  here — “ puckered  up  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  a pea.”— Ed. 
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lady  drew  up  her  mouth,  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the 
letter  P. 

But  how  ill,  my  Boh,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule 
women  with  whom  I have  scarcely  any  correspondence ! 
There  are,  ’tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ; and  ’tis  as 
certain,  they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company. 
An  ugly  and  a poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ; and 
such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  Nature  a person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world,  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 
object  in  it.  But  you  see  I am  grown  downright  splenetic, 
and  perhaps  the  fit  may  continue  till  I receive  an  answer 
to  this.  I know  you  cannot  send  much  news  from  Bally- 
mahon,  but  such  as  it  is  send  it  all ; every  thing  you  send 
will  be  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  me. 

Has  George  Conway  put  up  a sign  yet ; or  John  Binely  ^ 
left  off  drinking  drams;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a new  wig? 
But  I leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write.  While 
I live,  know  you  have  a true  friend  in  yours,  &c.  &c.  <fec. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

P.S. — Give  my  sincere  respects^  (not  compliments,  do 
you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service 
to  my  mother  if  you  see  her  ; for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ire- 
land, I have  a sneaking  kindness  for  her  still.  Direct  to 
me, , Student  in  physic,  in  Edinburgh.® 

' So  Prior  reads  the  name.  Others  have  read  it  Binecly,  Fineely, 
and  Fineely. — Ed. 

^ The  European  Magazine  version  has  the  warmer,  and  therefore 
more  likely,  word  “ regards.”  See  the  next  note. — Ed. 

® The  above  letter  is  from  Prior’s  ‘ Life,’  v.  i.,  p.  139.  The  original 
was  lent  to  that  editor  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Handcock,  of  Dublin  (the  son-in- 
law  of  Bryanton).  It  had  been  printed  before  1837,  however,  as  in  the 
‘ Anthologia  Hibernica,’  1793,  p.  92,  the  European  Magazine,  May, 
1794,  and  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’  March,  1832.  These  latter  versions  differ 
in  many  phrases ; but  they  are  all  superior  to  Percy’s  version,  which, 
in  addition  to  numerous  verbal  differences,  omits  the  last  paragraphs  as 
well  as  the  postscript. — Ed, 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONTARINE. 

[Close  of  1753.^] 

My  dear  Uncle, 

After  having  spent  two  winters  in  Edinburgh  I 
now  prepare  to  go  to  France  the  10th  of  next  February. 
I have  seen  all  that  this  country  can  exhibit  in  the  medical 
way,  and  therefore  intend  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  great 
Mr.  Farhein,  Petit,^  and  Du  Hammel  de  Monceau  instruct 
their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak 
French,  and  consequently  I shall  have  much  the  advantage 
of  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  that  language,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so. 

Since  I am  upon  so  pleasing  a topic  as  self-applause, 
give  me  leave  to  say  that  the  circle  of  science  which  I have 
run  through,  before  I undertook  the  study  of  physic,  is 
not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making  a 
skilful  physician.  Such  sciences  enlarge  our  understand- 
ing and  sharpen  our  sagacity ; and  what  is  a practitioner 
without  but  an  empiric,  for  never  yet  was  a disorder  found 
entirely  the  same  in  two  patients.  A quack,  unable  to 
distinguish  the  peculiarities  in  each  disease,  prescribes  at 
a venture ; if  he  finds  that  such  a disorder  may  be  called 
by  the  general  name  of  fever  for  instance,  he  has  a set  of 
remedies  which  he  applies  to  cure  it,  nor  does  he  desist 
till  his  medicines  are  run  out,  or  his  patient  has  lost  his 
life.  But  the  skilful  physician  distinguishes  the  symp- 
toms, manures  the  sterility  of  nature,  or  prunes  her 
luxuriance ; nor  does  he  depend  so  much  on  the  efficacy  of 
medicines  as  on  their  proper  application.  I shall  spend 
this  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of 
next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great  Albinus  is  still 
alive  there,  and  t’will  be  proper  to  go,  though  only  to  have 
it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  an  university. 

^ Or  January,  1754.  This  letter  was  first  printed  in  Prior’s  ‘ Life.’— 
Fd. 

^ Probably  Anthony  Petit,  1722-1794. — Ed. 
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As  I shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving 
money  from  your  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I 
have  drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  I hope  I shall  ever 
trouble  you  for ; ’tis  20L  And  now,  dear  Sir,  let  me 
here  acknowledge  the  humiliation  of  the  station  in  which 
you  found  me ; let  me  tell  how  I was  despised  by  most, 
and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my 
lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her  own. 
When  you — but  I stop  here,  to  inquire  how  your  health 
goes  on  ? How  does  my  cousin  Jenny and  has  she 
recovered  her  late  complaint  ? How  does  my  poor  Jack 
Goldsmith  ? ^ I fear  his  disorder  is  of  such  a nature  as  he 
won’t  easily  recover.  I wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would 
make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I go  abroad,  for 
there  I shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  I shall  carry  just  33Z. 
to  Prance,  with  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  &c.  &c.,  and 
that  with  economy  will  serve. 

I have  spent  more  than  a fortnight  every  second  day  at 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s,  but  it  seems  they  like  me  more 
as  a jester  than  as  a companion ; so  I disdained  so  servile 
an  employment ; ’twas  unworthy  my  calling  as  a phy- 
sician.^ 

I have  nothing  new  to  add  from  this  country ; and  I 
beg,  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  excuse  this  letter,  so  filled 
with  egotism.  I wish  you  may  be  revenged  on  me,  by 
sending  an  answer  filled  with  nothing  but  an  account  of 
yourself. 

I am,  dear  Uncle, 

Your  most  devoted 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

Give  my — how  shall  I express  it  ? Give  my  earnest  love 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder. 


^ Now  Mrs.  Jane  Lawder.  Letter  IX.  was  addressed  to  her  four 
years  later : see  p.  438. — Ed. 

^ John,  Oliver’s  youngest  brother;  born  in  1740. — Ed. 

^ How  Goldsmith  was  introduced  to  the  duke,  and  how  engaged  with 
him,  is  not  known.  Mr.  Forster  hazards  the  guess  that  he  was  engaged 
as  tutor.  Prior  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  introduced  through  the 
Irish  connections  of  the  duchess.  See  the  previous  reference  to  the 
duke  and  duchess  in  Letter  III.  See  also  Letter  XXXVI.,  and  its  note 
at  p.  473. — Ed. 
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LETTEE  V. 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONTARINE. 

Leiden  \no  date}"] 

Dear  Sir, 

I suppose  by  this  time  I am  accused  of  either 
neglect  or  ingratitude,  and  my  silence  imputed  to  my  usual 
slowness  of  writing.  But  believe  me,  Sir,  when  I say,  that 
till  now  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down  with  that 
ease  of  mind  which  writing  required.  You  may  see  by  the 
top  of  the  letter  that  I am  at  Leyden;  but  of  my  journey 
hither  you  must  be  informed.  Some  time  after  the  receipt 
of  your  last,  I embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a Scotch 
ship  called  the  St.  Andrews,  Captain  John  Wall,  master. 
The  ship  made  a tolerable  appearance,  and,  as  another  in- 
ducement, I was  let  to  know  that  six  agreeable  passengers 
were  to  be  my  company.  Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at 
sea  when  a storm  drove  us  into  a city  of  England  called 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  We  all  went  ashore  to  refresh  us 
after  the  fatigue  of  our  voyage.  Seven  men  and  I were 
one  day  on  shore ; and  on  the  following  evening,  as  we 
were  all  very  merry,  the  room  door  bursts  open  : enters  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  screwed, 
and  puts  us  all  under  the  king’s  arrest.  It  seems,  my 
company  were  Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  and  had 
been  in  Scotland  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  French  army.  I 
endeavoured  all  I could  to  prove  my  innocence  : however, 
I remained  in  prison  with  the  rest  a fortnight,  and  with 
difficulty  got  off  even  then.  Dear  Sir,  keep  this  all  a 
secret,  or  at  least  say  it  was  for  debt ; ^ for  if  it  were  once 
known  at  the  university,  I should  hardly  get  a degree.  But 
hear  how  Providence  interposed  in  my  favour:  the  ship  was 

* This  letter  must  have  been  written  in  the  summer  of  1754. — B. 
Others  date  it  April  or  May,  1754.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Percy 
memoir. — Ed. 

^ This  proposal  seems  absurd,  but  it  may  account  for  the  report  men- 
tioned  by  some  of  his  biographers,  of  his  having  been,  on  his  putting  ta 
shore,  arrested  for  a debt  contracted  at  Edinburgh,  &c. — Percy. 
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gone  on  to  Bourdeaux  before  I got  from  prison,  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the 
crew  were  drowned.  It  happened  the  last  great  storm. 
There  was  a ship  at  that  time  ready  for  Holland : I em- 
barked, and  in  nine  days,  thank  my  God  ! I arrived  safe 
at  Eotterdam  ; whence  I travelled  by  land  to  Leyden ; and 
whence  I now  write. 

You  may  expect  some  account  of  this  country,  and 
though  I am  not  well  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking, 
yet  shall  I endeavour  to  satisfy  some  part  of  your  expecta- 
tions. Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  books  every 
day  published  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  this  country. 
Any  young  man  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  publish  his 
travels,  visits  the  countries  he  intends  to  describe ; passes 
through  them  with  as  much  inattention  as  his  valet  de 
chambre  ; and,  consequently  not  having  a fund  himself  to 
fill  a volume,  he  applies  to  those  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  gives  us  the  manners  of  a country,  not  as  he  must 
have  seen  them,  but  such  as  they  might  have  been  fifty 
years  before.  The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a different 
creature  from  him  of  former  times : he  in  every  thing 
imitates  a Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged  air, 
which  is  the  result  of  keeping  polite  company.  The  Dutch- 
man is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is  perhaps  exactly  what  a 
Frenchman  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Such  are  the  better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander 
is  one  of  the  oddest  figures  in  nature  : upon  a head  of  lank 
hair  he  wears  a half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black 
ribbon ; no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats,  and  nine  pairs  of 
breeches  ; so  that  his  hips  reach  almost  up  to  his  arm-pits. 
This  well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company,  or 
make  love.  But  what  a pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of 
his  appetite  ! Why,  she  wears  a large  fur  cap  with  a deal 
of  Flanders  lace ; and  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries, 
she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

A Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  ad- 
mirer but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know.  Sir,  every  woman 
carries  in  her  hand  a stove  with  coals  in  it,  which,  when 
she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her  petticoats;  and  at  this 
chimney  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe.  I take  it  that 
this  continual  smoking  is  what  gives  the  man  the  ruddy, 
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healthful  complexion  he  generally  wears,  by  draining  his 
superfluous  moisture,  while  the  woman,  deprived  of  this 
amusement,  overflows  with  such  viscidities  as  tint  the 
complexion,  and  give  that  paleness  of  visage  which  low 
fenny  grounds  and  moist  air  conspire  to  cause.  A Dutch 
woman  and  Scotch  will  well  bear  an  opposition.  The  one 
is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and  ruddy : the  one  walks 
as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a go-cart,  and  the  other 
takes  too  masculine  a stride.  I shall  not  endeavour  to 
deprive  either  country  of  its  share  of  beauty ; but  must 
say,  that,  of  all  objects  on  this  earth,  an  English  farmer’s 
daughter  is  most  charming.  Every  [country] woman  there 
is  a complete  beauty,  while  the  higher  class  of  women  want 
many  of  the  requisites  to  make  them  even  tolerable.  Their 
pleasures  here  are  very  dull,  though  very  various.  You  may 
smoke,  you  may  doze,  you  may  go  to  the  Italian  comedy, — 
as  good  an  amusement  as  either  of  the  former.  This 
entertainment  always  brings  in  Harlequin,  who  is  generally 
a magician,  and  in  consequence  of  his  diabolical  art,  per- 
forms a thousand  tricks  on  the  rest  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  who  are  all  fools.  I have  seen  the  pit  in  a roar  of 
laughter  at  this  humour,  when  with  his  sword  he  touches 
the  glass  from  which  another  was  drinking.  ’Twas  not  his 
face  they  laughed  at,  for  that  was  masked.  They  must 
have  seen  something  vastly  queer  in  the  wooden  sword,  that 
neither  I,  nor  you.  Sir,  were  you  there,  could  see. 

In  winter,  when  their  canals  are  frozen,  every  house  is 
forsaken,  and  all  people  are  on  the  ice ; sleds  drawn  by 
horses,  and  skating,  are  at  that  time  the  reigning  amuse- 
ments. They  have  boats  here  that  slide  on  the  ice,  and 
are  driven  by  the  winds.  When  they  spread  all  their  sails, 
they  go  more  than  a mile  and  a half  a minute,  and  their 
motion  is  so  rapid  the  eye  can  scarcely  accompany  them. 
Their  ordinary  manner  of  travelling  is  very  cheap  and  very 
convenient : they  sail  in  covered  boats  drawn  by  horses ; 
and  in  these  you  are  sure  to  meet  people  of  all  nations. 
Here  the  Dutch  slumber,  the  French  chatter,  and  the 
English  play  at  cards.  Any  man  who  likes  company  may 
have  them  to  his  taste.  For  my  part,  I generally  detached 
myself  from  all  society,  and  was  wholly  taken  up  in  ob- 
serving the  face  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  equal  its 
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beauty  : wherever  I turn  my  eye,  fine  houses,  elegant 
gardens,  statues,  grottos,  vistas,  presented  themselves ; 
but  when  you  enter  their  towns,  you  are  charmed  beyond 
description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here ; every  one  is 
usefully  employed. 

Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast. 
There  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ; here  ’tis 
all  a continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a well-dressed 
duchess  issuing  from  a dirty  close ; and  here  a dirty 
Dutchman  inhabiting  a palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  com- 
pared to  a tulip  planted  in  dung ; but  I never  see  a Dutch- 
man in  his  own  house,  but  I think  of  a magnificent  Egyp- 
tian temple  dedicated  to  an  ox.  Physic  is  by  no  means 
taught  here  so  well  as  in  Edinburgh ; and  in  all  Leyden 
there  are  but  four  British  students,  owing  to  all  necessa- 
ries being  so  extremely  dear,  and  the  professors  so  very 
lazy,  (the  chemical  professor  excepted,^)  that  we  don’t  much 
care  to  come  hither.  I am  not  certain  how  long  my  stay 
here  may  be ; however,  I expect  to  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  at  Kilmore,  if  I can,  next  March. 

Direct  to  me,  if  I am  honoured  with  a letter  from  you, 
to  Madame  Diallion’s,  at  Leyden. 

Thou  best  of  men,  may  Heaven  guard  and  preserve  you, 
and  those  you  love  ! 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


LETTER  VI. 

TO  DANIEL  HODSON,  ESQ.,  AT  LISHOY,  NEAR  BALLYMAHON, 
IRELAND.^ 


Dear  Sir, 

It  may  be  four  years  since  my  last  letters  went  to 
Ireland, — and  to  you  in  particular.^  I received  no  answer, 

' Professor  Gaubius. — B.  See  ‘ Life,’  p.  11. — Ed. 

2 Mr.  Hodson  married  Goldsmith’s  eldest  sister. — B.  This  letter  is  in 
the  Hodson  narrative,”  and  was  first  published  by  Percy. — Ed. 

® Perhaps,  therefore,  there  are  but  few  letters  to  Ireland  lost  between 
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probably  because  you  never  wrote  to  me.  My  brother 
Charles,  however,  informs  me  of  the  fatigue  you  were  at  in 
soliciting  a subscription  to  assist  me,  not  only  among  my 
friends  and  relations,  but  acquaintance  in  general.  Though 
my  pride  might  feel  some  repugnance  at  being  thus  relieved, 
yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer  no  diminution.  How  much  am 
I obliged  to  you,  to  them,  for  such  generosity,  or  (why 
should  not  your  virtues  have  the  proper  name  ?)  for  such 
charity  to  me  at  that  juncture  ! Sure  I am  born  to  ill-for- 
tune, to  be  so  much  a debtor  and  unable  to  repay.  But  to 
say  no  more  of  this — too  many  professions  of  gratitude  are 
often  considered  as  indirect  petitions  for  future  favours — 
let  me  only  add,  that  my  not  receiving  that  supply  was 
the  cause  of  my  present  establishment  at  London.  You 
may  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  I had  to  encounter, 
left  as  I was  without  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or 
impudence ; and  that  in  a country  where  being  born  an 
Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  unemployed.  Many 
in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
friar’s  cord,  or  the  suicide’s  halter.  But,  with  all  my  follies, 
I had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combai 
the  other. 

I suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I should  blush,  or  which 
mankind  could  censure,  I see  no  reason  for  making  it  a 
secret ; in  short,  by  a very  little  practice  as  a physician, 
and  a very  little  reputation  as  a poet,  I make  a shift  to 
live.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of 
the  Muses  than  poverty ; but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left 
us  at  the  door ; the  mischief  is,  they  sometimes  choose  to 
give  us  their  ^ company  at  the  entertainment,  and  Want, 
instead  of  being  gentleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  Thus,  upon  hearing  I write,  no  doubt 
you  imagine  I starve ; and  the  name  of  an  author  natu- 
rally reminds  you  of  a garret.  In  this  particular  I do  not 
think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I eat 

this  and  the  preceding  one  to  Mr.  Contarine,  dated  Leyden,  and,  con- 
jectiirally,  1754.  See,  however,  the  opening  paragraph  of  Letter  IX. — 
Ed. 

^ It  and  its  seem  wanting  here,  as  applied  to  poverty,  instead  of 
they  ” and  “ their.” — Ed. 
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or  starve,  live  in  a first-floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I 
still  remember  them  with  ardour — nay,  my  very  country 
comes  in  for  a share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable 
fondness  for  country,  this  maladie  du  jpais,  as  the  French 
call  it ! Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affec- 
tion for  a place  who  never  received  when  in  it  above  com- 
mon civility ; who  never  brought  any  thing  out  of  it  ex- 
cept his  brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  affection  is 
equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman’s,  who  refused  to  be 
cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made  him  unco’  thoughtful  of 
his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

But  now  to  be  serious,  let  me  ask  myself  what  gives  me 
a wish  to  see  Ireland  again  ? The  country  is  a fine  one, 
perhaps  ? No.  There  are  good  company  in  Ireland  ? No. 
The  conversation  there  is  generally  made  up  of  a smutty 
toast,  or  a bawdy  song ; the  vivacity  supported  by  some 
humble  cousin,  who  has  just  folly  enough  to  earn  his 
dinner.  Then  perhaps  there’s  more  wit  and  learning 
among  the  Irish?  Oh,  lord,  no  ! There  has  been  more 
money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Padareen  mare  ^ 
there  in  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men 
since  the  times  of  Usher.  All  their  productions  in  learn- 
ing amount  to  perhaps  a translation,  or  a few  tracts  in 
divinity ; and  all  their  productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing 
at  all.  Why  the  plague  then  so  fond  of  Ireland  ? Then, 
all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  a few  more, 
who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture,  have  a residence 
there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I feel  in 
separation.  I confess  I carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the 
souring  the  pleasures  I at  present  possess.  If  I go  to  the 
opera  where  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of 
melody,  I sit  and  sigh  for  Lishoy  fireside,  and  Johnny 
Armstrong’s  Last  Good  Night,  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I 
climb  Flamstead  hill,^  than  where  nature  never  exhibited 

^ A famous  Irish  race-horse.  See  also  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World,’  Letter 
V.,  vol.  hi. — Ed. 

2 So  in  Percy.  Prior,  Cunningham,  and  Forster  have  imagined  it  an 
error,  and  have  substituted  Hampstead  Hill.”  But  we  think  the 
original  text  {i.e.  Percy)  is  likely  enough  to  be  correct,  taking  the  writer 
to  mean  the  hill  overlooking  London  which  we  now  call  Greenwich 
Hill.  The  Royal  Observatory  which  surmouiuo  the  latter  eminence  was 
at  first  (1675)  called  Flamsteed  House,  from  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
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a more  magnificent  prospect — I confess  it  fine — but  then, 
I had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before  Lishoy 
gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,  the  most  pleasing  horizon 
in  nature. 

Before  Charles  came  hither,^  my  thoughts  sometimes 
found  refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in 
Ireland.  I fancied  strange  revolutions  at  home ; but  I 
find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an 
imaginary  one  to  objects  really  at  rest.  No  alterations 
there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very 
rich  ; others  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the 
news  I hear  from  you  is,  that  you  sally  out  in  visits  among 
the  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make  a migration  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown.^  I could  from  my  heart  wish  that 
you,  and  she,^  and  Lishoy,  and  Ballymahon,  and  all  of  you, 
would  fairly  make  a migration  into  Middlesex ; though 
upon  second  thoughts  this  might  be  attended  with  a few 
inconveniences  : therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  why  Mahomet  shall  go  to  the  mountain  ; or, 
to  speak  plain  English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me 
a visit,  if,  next  summer,  I can  contrive  to  be  absent  six 
weeks  from  London,  I shall  spend  three  of  them  among 
my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first,  believe  me,  my  design  is 
purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a figure  nor  levy  contri- 
butions,— neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favour  ; in  fact, 
my  circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I am  too  poor 
to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  assistance. 

You  see,  dear  Dan,  how  long  I have  been  talking  about 
myself  ; but  attribute  my  vanity  to  my  affection  : as  every 
man  is  fond  of  himself,  and  I consider  you  as  a second 
self,  I imagine  you  will  consequently  be  pleased  with  these 
instances  of  egotism. 

\_8ome  mention  of  private  family  affairs  is  here  omitted. Y 

Astronomer  Royal,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands  was  in  Goldsmith’s  time  called  Flamsteed  Hill.  Our  author,  too, 
was  but  a little  before  the  date  of  this  letter  resident  in  Southwark,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  he  then  had  more  acquaintance  with  the  southern 
suburbs  of  London  than  with  its  “ Northern  Heights.” — Ed. 

^ A short,  runaway  visit  by  Charles,  then  aged  twenty. — Ed. 

2 The  same  is  also  in  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  chap.  i. — Ed. 

^ His  sister,  Mrs.  Hodson,  of  course. — Ed. 

* The  omission  and  its  notification  were  made  by  Percy. — Ed. 
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My  dear  Sir,  these  things  give  me  real  uneasiness,  and 
I could  wish  to  redress  them ; but  at  present  there  is  hardly 
a kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I am  not  a debtor.  I have 
already  discharged  my  most  threatening  and  pressing  de- 
mands, for  we  must  be  just  before  we  can  be  grateful. 
For  the  rest,  I need  not  say  (you  know  I am)  your  affec- 
tionate kinsman, 

Oliver  GtOldsmith. 

Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouse,  near  Temple  Bar 
(Where  you  may  direct  an  answer). 

December  27,  1757. 


LETTER  YII. 

TO  EDWARD  MILLS,  ESQ.,  NEAR  ROSCOMMON,  IRELAND.^ 

Dear  Sir, 

You  have  quitted,  I find,  that  plan  of  life  which  you 
once  intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition  for  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  Were  I to  consult  your  satisfaction 
alone  in  this  change,  I have  the  utmost  reason  to  congratu- 
late your  choice  ; but  when  I consider  my  own,  I cannot 
avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that  one  of  my  few  friends  has 
declined  a pursuit  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
success.  The  truth  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I am 
self-interested  in  my  concern ; and  do  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  happiness  you  have  acquired,  as  the  honour  I 
have  probably  lost  in  the  change.  I have  often  let  my 
fancy  loose  when  you  were  the  subject,  and  have  imagined 
you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering  at  the  bar  ; while  I 
have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  all 
that  I could  come  near,  that  this  was  my  cousin.  Instead 

^ First  published  in  the  Percy  memoir,  but  misdated  there  1759,  in- 
stead  of  1758,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  Essay  ” (the  ‘ Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  ’),  which  was  published  early  in 
1759.  Mills  besides  being  a cousin  was  also  a school-fellow  of  Gold- 
smith. It  seems  he  never  answered  this  letter  {vide  Letter  XII.  to 
Henry  Goldsmith,  p.  447),  though  after  the  poet’s  deatli  he  boasted  of  his 
connection  with  him  (Forster,  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  144). — Ed. 

I.  F F 
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of  this,  it  seems,  you  are  contented  to  he  merely  a happy 
man ; to  be  esteemed  only  by  your  acquaintance — ^to  culti- 
vate your  paternal  acres — to  take  unmolested  a nap  under 
one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Mills’s  bed-chamber, 
which,  even  a poet  must  confess,  is  rather  the  most  com- 
fortable place  of  the  two. 

But  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  re- 
spect to  your  situation  in  life,  I persuade  myself  they  are 
unalterable  with  regard  to  your  friends  in  it.  I cannot 
think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  that 
heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship),  as  not  to  have 
left  a corner  there  for  a friend  or  two ; but  I flatter  myself 
that  even  I have  my  place  among  the  number.  This  I 
have  a claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dispositions  ; 
or,  setting  that  aside,  I can  demand  it  as  my  right  by  the 
most  equitable  law  in  nature,  I mean  that  of  retaliation  ; 
for,  indeed,  you  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.  I am 
a man  of  few  professions,  and  yet  this  very  instant  I can- 
not avoid  the  painful  apprehension,  that  my  present  pro- 
fessions (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a pretext  to  cover  a request,  as  I have  a 
request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I know  you  are  too 
generous  to  think  so ; and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop 
to  mercenary  insincerity.  I have  a request,  it  is  true,  to 
make  ; but,  as  I know  to  whom  I am  a petitioner,  I make 
it  without  difi&dence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short  this : I 
am  going  to  publish  a book  in  London,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe. 
Every  work  published  here  the  printers  in  Ireland  repub- 
lish there,  without  giving  the  author  the  least  considera- 
tion for  his  copy.  I would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their 
avarice,  and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may 
result  from  the  sale  of  my  performance  there  to  myself. 
The  book  is  now  printing  in  London,  and  I have  requested 
Dr.  Eadclifl,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryanton,  my  brother  Mr. 
Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Hodson,  to 
circulate  my  proposals  among  their  acquaintance.  The 
same  request  I now  make  to  you,  and  have  accordingly 
given  directions  to  Mr.  Bradley,  bookseller  in  Dame  Street, 
Dublin,  to  send  you  a hundred  proposals.  Whatever  sub- 
scriptions, pursuant  to  those  proposals,  you  may  receive, 
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when  collected,  may  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
will  give  a receipt  for  the  money,  and  be  accountable  for 
the  books.  I shall  not,  by  a paltry  apology,  excuse  myself 
for  putting  you  to  this  trouble.  Were  I not  convinced  that 
you  found  more  pleasure  in  doing  good-natured  things, 
than  uneasiness  at  being  employed  in  them,  I should  not 
have  singled  you  out  on  this  occasion.  It  is  probable  you 
would  comply  with  such  a request,  if  it  tended  to  the 
encouragement  of  any  man  of  learning  whatsoever ; what 
then  may  not  he  expect  who  has  claims  of  family  and 
friendship  to  enforce  his  ? 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and 
humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

London,  Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouse,^ 

Temple  Bar,  August  7,  1758. 


LETTEE  VIII. 

TO  ROBERT  BRYANTON,  ESQ.,  AT  BALLYMAHON,  IRELAND.* 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  heard  it  remark’d,  I believe  by  yourself,  that 
they  who  are  drunk  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy  every  body 
else  in  the  same  condition:  mine  is  a friendship  that 
neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I can’t  avoid  thinking  yours 
of  the  same  complexion ; and  yet  I have  many  reasons  for 
being  of  a contrary  opinion,  else  why  in  so  long  an  absence 
was  I never  made  a partner  in  your  concerns  ? To  hear  of 
your  successes  would  have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  ; 
and  a communication  of  your  very  disappointments  would 
divide  the  uneasiness  I too  frequently  feel  for  my  own. 

^ For  locality,  see  note  to  ^ Public  Rejoicings’  essay  in  vol.  iv. — Ed. 

^ From  Prior’s  collection.  He  printed  from  the  original  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Handcock.  The  bracketed  words,  Prior  points  out, 
indicate  where  passages  missing,  owing  to  the  worn  condition  of  the 
original,  have  been  speculatively  supplied. — Ed. 
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Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don’t  conceive  how  unkindly 
you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstances  afford  him  few 
prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the 
happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not 
let  me  hear  from  you,  I have  in  some  measure  disap- 
pointed your  neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you. 
Every  day  do  I remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your 
life,  from  the  fire- side  to  the  easy  chair ; recall  the  various 
adventures  that  first  cemented  our  friendship, — the  school, 
the  college,  or  the  tavern  ; preside  in  fancy  over  your 
cards ; am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when  the  rubber 
goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul 
as  when  I once  was  your  partner. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  should 
be  so  much  separated  and  so  differently  employed  as  we 
are  ? You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  fortune’s  wheel, 
and  let  it  revolve  never  so  fast,  seem  insensible  of  the 
motion.  I seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference, 

and  [turned]  disagreeably  round  like  an  wh in  a 

whirligig.  [I  sate]  down  with  an  intention  to  chide,  and 
yet  methinks  [I  have  forgot]  my  resentment  already. 
The  truth  is,  I am  a [simpleton  with]  regard  to  you ; I 
may  attempt  to  bluster,  [but  like]  Anacreon,  my  heart  is 
respondent  only  to  softer  affections.  And  yet,  now  I think 
on’t  again,  I will  be  angry.  God’s  curse.  Sir ! who  am  I ? 
Eh  ! what  am  I ? Do  you  know  whom  you  have  offended  ? 
A man  whose  character  may  one  of  these  days  be  men- 
tioned with  profound  respect  in  a German  comment  or 
Dutch  dictionary ; whose  name  you  will  probably  hear 
ushered  in  by  a Doctissimus  Doctissimorum,  or  heel- 
pieced  with  a long  Latin  termination.  Think  how  Gold- 
smithius,  or  Gubblegurchius,  or  some  such  sound,  as  rough 
as  a nutmeg- grater,  will  become  me.  Think  of  that  ! — 
God’s  curse.  Sir  ! who  am  I ? I must  own  my  ill-natured 
contemporaries  have  not  hitherto  paid  me  those  honours  I 
have  had  such  just  reason  to  expect.  I have  not  yet  seen 
my  face  reflected  in  all  the  lively  display  of  red  and  white 
paints  on  any  sign-posts  in  the  suburbs.  Your  handker- 
chief weavers  seem  as  yet  unacquainted  with  my  merits  or 
physiognomy,  and  the  very  snuff-box  makers  appear  to 
have  forgot  their  respect.  Tell  them  all  from  me,  they  are 
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a set  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignorant  scoundrels.  There 
will  come  a day,  no  doubt  it  will — I beg  you  may  live  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  longer  only  to  see  the  day — when 
the  Scaligers  and  Daciers  will  vindicate  my  character,  give 
learned  editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the  times  with 
copious  comments  on  the  text.  You  shall  see  how  they 
will  fish  up  the  heavy  scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now, 
or  will  then  offer  to  cavil  at  my  productions.  How  will 
they  bewail  the  times  that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  lie 
neglected.^  If  ever  my  works  find  their  way  to  Tartary  or 
China,  I know  the  consequence.  Suppose  one  of  your 
Chinese  Owanowitzers  instructing  one  of  your  Tartarian 
Chianobacchi — you  see  I use  Chinese  names  to  show  my 
own  erudition,  as  I shall  soon  make  our  Chinese  talk  like 
an  Englishman  to  show  his.  This  may  be  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  : — 

‘‘  Oliver  Goldsmith  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine 
teenth  centuries.  He  lived  to  be  an  hundred  and  three 
years  old,  [and  in  that]  age  may  justly  be  styled  the  sun 
of  [literature]  and  the  Confucius  of  Europe.  [Many  of  his 
earlier  writings,  to  the  regret  of  the]  learned  world,  were 
anonymous,  and  have  probably  been  lost,  because  united 
with  those  of  others.  The  first  avowed  piece  the  world 
has  of  his  is  entitled  an  ‘ Essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,’ — a work  well  worth  its 
weight  in  diamonds.  In  this  he  profoundly  explains  what 
learning  is,  and  what  learning  is  not.  In  this  he  proves 
that  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  that  men  of 
wit  are  actually  blockheads.” 

But  as  I choose  neither  to  tire  my  Chinese  Philosopher, 
nor  you,  nor  myself,  I must  discontinue  the  oration  in 
order  to  give  you  a good  pause  for  admiration  ; and  I find 
myself  most  violently  disposed  to  admire  too.  Let  me,  then, 
stop  my  fancy  to  take  a view  of  my  future  self ; and  as  the 
boys  say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well, 
now  I am  down,  where  the  d — 1 is  I ? Oh,  Gods ! Gods  ! 
here  in  a garret  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be 
dunned  for  a milk- score  ! However,  dear  Bob,  whether  in 

^ For  parallel  passages  see  the  essay  headed  Miscellaneous,”  in  the 
^Bee,’  No.  IV.,  vol.  ii. — Ed. 
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penury  or  affluence,  serious  or  gay,  I am  ever  wholly 
thine. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

London,  Temple  Exchange  Coffee-house, 

Temple  Bar,  Aug.  14,  1758. 

Give  my — no,  not  compliments  neither,  but  something 
[the]  most  warm  and  sincere  wish  that  you  can  conceive, 
to  your  mother,  Mrs.  Bryanton,  to  Miss  Bryanton,  to  your- 
self ; and  if  there  be  a favourite  dog  in  the  family,  let  me 
be  remembered  to  it. 


LETTEE  IX. 

TO  MRS.  JANE  LAWDER.^ 

If  you  should  ask  why,  in  an  interval  of  so  many  years, 
you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me.  Madam,  to  ask  the 
same  question.  I have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination. 
I wrote  to  Kilmore  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  from  Louvain 
in  Flanders,  and  Eouen  in  France,  but  received  no  answer. 
To  what  could  I attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure  or 
forgetfulness  ? Whether  I was  right  in  my  conjecture  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; but  this  I must  ingenuously 
own,  that  I have  a thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured 
to  forget  them  whom  I could  not  but  look  upon  as  for- 
getting me.  I have  attempted  to  blot  their  names  from 
my  memory,  and,  I confess  it,  spent  whole  days  in  efforts 
to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Could  I have  succeeded, 
you  had  not  now  been  troubled  by  this  renewal  of  a dis- 
continued correspondence ; but,  as  every  effort  the  restless 
make  to  procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all 
my  attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I would  forget 
deeper  on  my  imagination.  But  this  subject  I would 
willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  ‘‘  for  the  soul  of  me,”  I can’t 
till  I have  said  all. 

' Goldsmith’s  cousin,  daughter  to  uncle  Contarine.  Among  the  more 
doubtful  verse  attributed  to  the  poet  are  some  lines  “ To  a Young  Lady 
on  Valentine’s  Bay,”  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Jane  Contarine  when  Goldsmith  was  a youth. — Ed. 
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I was,  Madam,  when  I discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore, 
in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeavours  to  continue 
your  regards  might  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My 
letters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a beggar, 
and  not  the  offerings  of  a friend  ; while  all  my  professions, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  the  result  of  disinterested 
esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insincerity.  I believe 
indeed  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  them  in  such 
a light,  but  I could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a 
suspicion.  The  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most 
sensible  of  the  slightest  invasion,  and  the  strongest 
jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  warmest  regard.  I could 
not — I own  I could  not — continue  a correspondence  ; for 
every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be  considered 
as  an  indirect  request  for  future  ones,  and  where  it  might 
be  thought  I gave  my  heart  from  a motive  of  gratitude 
alone,  when  I was  conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on 
much  more  disinterested  principles. 

It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough, 
but  yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who 
know  me  at  all  know  that  I have  always  been  actuated  by 
different  principles  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  while 
none  regarded  the  interest  of  his  friend  more,  no  man  on 
earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I have  often  affected  blunt- 
ness to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery,  have  frequently 
seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to  escape  notice, 
and  pretended  disregard  to  those  instances  of  good  nature 
and  good  sense,  which  I could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ; 
and  all  this  lest  I should  be  ranked  amongst  the  grinning 
tribe,  who  say  ‘‘  very  true  ” to  all  that  is  said,  who  fill  a 
vacant  chair  at  a tea-table,  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved 
in  a wider  circle  than  the  circumference  of  a guinea,  and 
who  had  rather  be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket 
than  the  virtue  of  your  breast.  All  this,  I say,  I have 
done,  and  a thousand  other  very  silly  though  very  disin- 
terested things  in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares 
a farthing  about  me.  God’s  curse.  Madam ! is  it  to  be 
wondered,  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who 
has  been  all  his  life  forgetting  himself  ? 

However,  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  these  ^ days  see 
^ Prior  prints  one  of  those  days.” — Ed. 
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me  turned  into  a perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  a mouse-hole.  I have  already  given  my  landlady  orders 
for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my  finances.  I declaim 
against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  ^ 
my  grate  with  brick-bats.  Instead  of  hanging  my  room 
with  pictures,  I intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  frugality. 
Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won’t  be  a 
bit  too  expensive  ; for  I shall  draw  them  all  out  with  my 
own  hands,  and  my  landlady’s  daughter  shall  frame  them 
with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is 
to  be  inscribed  on  a sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  ^ with 
my  best  pen ; of  which  the  following  will  serve  as  a speci- 
men : — “ Look  sharp  “ Mind  the  main  chance  Money 
is  money  now ‘‘  If  you  have  a thousand  pounds  you  can 
put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year “ Take  a farthing 
from  a hundred,  and  it  will  be  a hundred  no  longer.” 
Thus,  which  way  soever  I turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to 
meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors ; and  as  we  are  told 
of  an  actor  ® who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass  to 
correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be 
furnished  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  my 
mind. 

Faith  ! Madam,  I heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a blush  how  much  I 
esteem  you ; but,  alas ! I have  many  a fatigue  to  encounter 
before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his 
nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fire- side,  recount  the  various 
adventures  of  a hard-fought  life,  laugh  over  the  follies  of 
the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  forget  that 
ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway 
starved  before  him."^ 

^ Or  perhaps  Goldsmith  wrote  “ cheek,”  in  allusion  to  the  “ cheeks  ” 
put  into  fire-places  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal. — Ed. 

2 a Wrote,”  for  written,  will  be  found  several  times  in  the  ‘Poetical 
Scale/  see  our  vol.  iv.,  and  elsewhere  in  Goldsmith. — Ed. 

® This  our  author  re-tells  of  an  actor — supposed  to  be  Sheridan,  the 
father  of  the  dramatist — in  No.  VI.  of  the  ‘ Bee ; ” vol.  ii.,  p.  407. — Ed. 

^ These  and  other  unfortunate  literary  characters  are  similarly  alluded 
to  in  ‘ Polite  Learning,’  chap,  x.,  the  ‘Bee,’  No.  VIII.  (‘  The  Augustan 
Age  of  England’),  and  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the  World/  Letter  XCIII.— Ed. 
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And  now  I mention  those  great  names — my  nncle  ! — he 
is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I once  knew  him. 
Newton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he.^  But, 
what  shall  I say  ? — his  mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant 
not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ; for  the 
richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet  who  but 
the  fool  would  lament  his  condition ! He  now  forgets  the 
calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  heaven  has  given 
him  a foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which  he  so  well 
deserves  hereafter. 

But  I must  come  to  business ; for  business,  as  one  of 
my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost.  I am  going 
to  publish  in  London  a book  entitled  ‘ The  Present  State 
of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe.’  ^ The  booksellers  in 
Ireland  republish  every  performance  there  without  making 
the  author  any  consideration.  I would  in  this  respect 
disappoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my 
labour  to  myself.  I must  therefore  request  Mr.  Lawder 
to  circulate  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintances  a hun- 
dred of  my  proposals,  which  I have  given  the  bookseller 
Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame  Street,  directions  to  send  to  him. 
If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should  receive  any 
subscriptions,  I entreat,  when  collected,  they  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a receipt,  and 
be  accountable  for  the  work,  or  a return  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. If  this  request  (which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will 
in  some  measure  be  an  encouragement  to  a man  of  learn- 
ing) should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I would  not 
press  it ; for  I would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  my 
labours  go  a-begging ; but  if  I know  Mr.  Lawder  (and 
sure  I ought  to  know  him) , he  will  accept  the  employment 
with  pleasure.  All  I can  say— if  he  writes  a book,  I will 
get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best 
wits  in  Europe. 

Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not,  I shall 
not  be  uneasy ; but  there  is  one  petition  I must  make  to 
him  and  to  you,  which  I solicit  with  the  warmest  ardour, 

^ At  this  time  Mr.  Contarine  had  become  imbecile  from  age.  He 
died  a few  months  later,  aged  about  seventy-four. — Ed. 

2 When  published  the  work  was  titled  ^ An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.’ — Ed. 
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and  in  whicli  I cannot  bear  a refusal.  I mean,  dear 
Madam,  that  I may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself, 

Tour  ever  affectionate,  and  obliged  kinsman, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Now  see  how  I blot  and  blunder,  when  I am  asking  a 
favour. 

Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House,  Temple  Bar 
August  15,  1758.^ 


LETTEE  X. 

TO  DANIEL  HODSON,  ESQ.,  AT  LISHOY,  NEAR  BALLYMAHON^ 
IRELAND.^ 

[No  date,  but  written  about  Nc/vember,  1758.] 

Dear  Sir, 

You  cannot  expect  regularity  in  one  who  is  regular 
in  nothing.  Nay,  were  I forced  to  love  you  by  rule,  I dare 
venture  to  say  I could  never  do  it  sincerely.  Take  me, 
then,  with  all  my  faults.  Let  me  write  when  I please ; 
for  you  see  I say  what  I please,  and  am  only  thinking 
aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I suppose  you  have  heard  of 
my  intention  of  going  to  the  East  Indies.  The  place  of 
my  destination  is  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel ; and  I go  in  quality  of  physician  and  surgeon, 
for  which  the  Company  has  signed  my  warrant,  which  has 
already  cost  me  ten  pounds.  I must  also  pay  50Z.  for  my 

^ This  letter  was  first  published  by  Prior,  1837,  from  the  MS.  cor- 
respondence of  Malone  with  Bishop  Percy,  in  Mr.  Mason’s  collection. 
Though  it  appears  to  have  been  copied  for  Percy  in  1809,  that  editor 
did  not  use  it  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Memoir  and  Works,  1812. 
Perhaps  the  proximate  death  of  the  bishop,  Sept.  30,  1811,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  will  account  for  this.  Prior  says  the  letter  was  copied 
by  Malone  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Metcalf,  at  Brighton,  in  1809, 
from  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Carleton,  nephew  to  the  nobleman  of 
that  name,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Mills,  who  received  it  from  the  family 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  written.” — Ed. 

^ First  published  in  the  Memoir  by  Percy,  whence  Prior  and  the 
other  editors  have  it.  Percy  dates  it  ‘‘  the  summer  of  1758,”  but  Prior’s 
estimate  of  about  November”  is  probably  nearer  being  correct. — Ed. 
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passage,  and  ten  pounds  for  mj  sea  stores ; and  tlie  other 
incidental  expenses  of  my  equipment  will  amount  to  60L  or 
701.  more.  The  salary  is  but  trifling,  viz.  lOOZ.  per 
annum ; but  the  other  advantages,  if  a person  be  prudent, 
are  considerable.  The  practice  of  the  place,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  generally  amounts  to  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds  per  ann.,  for  which  the  appointed  physician  has  an 
exclusive  privilege.  This,  with  the  advantages  resulting 
from  trade,  with  the  high  interest  which  money  bears,  viz. 
20Z.  per  cent,  are  the  inducements  which  persuade  me  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  sea,  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
still  greater  dangers  of  the  climate — which  induce  me  to 
leave  a place  where  I am  every  day  gaining  friends  and 
esteem,  and  where  I might  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of 
life.  I am  certainly  wrong  not  to  be  contented  with  what 
I already  possess,  trifling  as  it  is ; for  should  I ask  myself 
one  serious  question, — What  is  it  I want  ? — what  can  I 
answer  ? My  desires  are  capricious  as  the  big-bellied 
woman’s,  who  longed  for  a piece  of  her  husband’s  nose.  I 
have  no  certainty,  it  is  true ; but  why  cannot  I do  as  some 
men  of  more  merit,  who  have  lived  on  more  precarious 
terms  ? Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  himself  the  Marquis 
of  Quenault,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  that 
employed  him : and  why  may  not  I assert  my  privilege 
and  quality  on  the  same  pretensions  ? Yet,  upon  delibe- 
ration, whatever  airs  I give  myself  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  my  dignity,  I fancy,  would  be  evaporated  before  I 
reached  the  other.  I know  you  have  in  Ireland  a very  in- 
diflerent  idea  of  a man  who  writes  for  bread;  though 
Swift  and  Steele  did  so  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives. 
You  imagine,  I suppose,  that  every  author  by  profession 
lives  in  a garret,  wears  shabby  clothes,  and  converses  with 
the  meanest  company.  Yet  I do  not  believe  there  is  one 
single  writer,  who  has  abilities  to  translate  a French  novel,^ 
that  does  not  keep  better  company,  wear  finer  clothes,  and 
live  more  genteelly,  than  many  who  pride  themselves  for 
nothing  else  in  Ireland.  I confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan, 

^ Prior  thought  that  this  allusion  perhaps  pointed  the  date  of  Gold- 
smith’s translation  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  my  Lady  B.,’  one  of  his  lost 
works.  See  the  receipt  for  the  payment  made  for  this  work  with  the 
Memoranda  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. — Ed. 
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that  nothing  but  the  wildest  ambition  could  prevail  on  me 
to  leave  the  enjoyment  of  that  refined  conversation  which 
I am  sometimes  admitted  to  partake  in,  for  uncertain 
fortune  and  paltry  show.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I am 
sometimes  divided : to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  me  gives 
me  pain ; but  when  I consider  I may  possibly  acquire  a 
genteel  independence  for  life — when  I think  of  that  dig- 
nity which  philosophy  claims,  to  raise  itself  above  con- 
tempt and  ridicule — when  I think  thus,  I eagerly  long  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  separating  myself  from  the 
vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circumstances,  as  I am  already  in 
my  sentiments.  I am  going  to  publish  a book,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  I refer  you  to  a letter  which  I wrote  to  my 
brother  Goldsmith.  Circulate  for  me  among  your  acquain- 
tance a hundred  proposals,  which  I have  given  orders  may 
be  sent  to  you ; and  if,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation, 
you  should  receive  any  subscriptions,  let  them,  when  col- 
lected, be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  give  a 
receipt  for  the  same. 

[Omitting  here  what  relates  to  private  family  affairs,  he 
then  adds  : — ] ^ 

I know  not  how  my  desire  of  seeing  Ireland,  which  had 
so  long  slept,  has  again  revived  with  so  much  ardour.  So 
weak  is  my  temper,  and  so  unsteady,  that  I am  frequently 
tempted,  particularly  when  low-spirited,  to  return  home 
and  leave  my  fortune,  though  just  beginning  to  look 
kinder.  But  it  shall  not  be.  In  five  or  six  years  I hope 
to  indulge  these  transports.  I find  I want  constitution, 
and  a strong  steady  disposition,  which  alone  makes  men 
great.  I will,  however,  correct  my  faults,  since  I am  con- 
scious of  them.^ 

^ This  omission  note  is  just  as  it  occurs  in  the  Percy  Memoir. — Ed. 

^ The  letter  has  no  signature  in  Percy;  and  this  perhaps  indicates 
another  omission,  either  from  loss  or  the  mention  of  more  “family 
matters.” — Ed. 
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LETTER  XI. 

TO  MR.  RALPH  GRIFFITHS.^ 


[Jan.  1759.] 

Sir, 

I know  of  no  misery  but  a gaol  to  which  my  own 
imprudences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I have  seen 
it  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  ! 
request  it  as  a favour — as  a favour  that  may  prevent  some- 
what more  fatal.  I have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a wretched  being,  with  all  that  contempt  that  indigence 
brings  with  it,  with  all  those  strong  passions  which  make 
contempt  insupportable.  What,  then,  has  a gaol  that  is 
formidable  ? I shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches, 
and  such  is,  to  me,  true  society.  I tell  you  again  and 
again,  I am  now  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a 
farthing,  but  I will  be  punctual  to  any  appointment  you 
or  the  tailor  shall  make ; thus  far,  at  least,  I do  not  act 
the  sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way,  I 
would  willingly  give  some  security  another.  Xo,  Sir,  had 
I been  a sharper,  had  I been  possessed  of  less  good  nature 
and  native  generosity,  I might  surely  now  have  been  in 
better  circumstances.  I am  guilty,  I own,  of  meannesses 
which  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it : my  reflections 
are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  imprudence,  but  not  with 
any  remorse  for  being  a villain  ; that  may  be  a character 
you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I can  assure 
you,  are  neither  pawn’d  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a 
friend  from  whom  my  necessities  oblig’d  me  to  borrow 
some  money : whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall 
have  them  in  a month.^  It  is  very  possible  both  the  re- 

^ Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Beview, 
the  magazine  for  which  Goldsmith  was  writing  at  this  time.  The  letter 
is  undated,  but  it  is  endorsed  in  Griffiths’  hand,  Rec**.  in  Jan.  1759.” 
Prior  published  it  from  the  original,  then  in  the  Heber  collection. — Ed. 

^ Cunningham  conjectures  that  the  books  ” were  the  four  reviewed 
by  Goldsmith  in  the  Monthly  Beview  for  December,  1758.  These  were, 
it  will  be  seen  from  our  collection  of  the  Criticisms  in  vol.  iv. — Wise’s 
‘ Enquiries,’  Bayly’s  ‘ Introduction  to  Languages,’  Burton’s  ‘ Greek 
Tragedies,’  and  Cicero’s  ‘ Tusculan  Disputations.’ — Ed. 
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ports  you  have  heard,  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have 
brought  you  false  information  with  respect  to  my  cha- 
racter ; it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now 
regard  with  detestation  may  inwardly  burn  with  grateful 
resentment ; it  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a second  perusal 
of  the  letter  I sent  you,  you  may  see  the  workings  of  a mind 
strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy.  If  such 
circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare  invective,  till 
my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  publish’d,^  and  then 
perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a mind,  when  my 
professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity,  but 
of  choice. 

You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.^  Perhaps 
so ; but  he  was  a man  I shall  ever  honour ; but  I have 
friendships  ^ only  with  the  dead  ! I ask  pardon  for  taking 
up  so  much  time  ; nor  shall  I add  to  it  by  any  other  pro- 
fessions than  that  I am. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  GtOldsmith. 

P.S. — I shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your 
resolutions.^ 

^ The  ‘ Present  State  of  Polite  Learning.’ — Ed. 

^ The  insinuation  must  have  been  that  Dr.  Milner  knew  not  Gold- 
smith’s  real  character.  Griffiths  first  met  our  author  at  Dr.  Milner’s ; 
see  ‘ Life,’  p.  17. — Ed. 

® Forster’s  transcript  reads  friendship.” — Ed. 

^ Had  we  the  option  of  publishing  this  letter  and  its  attendant  scandal 
for  the  first  time,  we  think  we  should  decline  the  responsibility.  It  is  a 
painful  matter  to  give  publicity  to,  even  though  the  fault  which  it  dis- 
closes is  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  such  terrible  temptation  and 
suffering  as,  it  cannot  but  be  viewed,  almost  constitute  at  once  the 
fault’s  excuse  and  its  atonement.  But  the  letter  and  its  story  having 
already  appeared  in  several  works  on  Goldsmith  (though  not  in  Percy’s 
memoir),  we  suppose  it  will  be  best  to  continue  to  publish  them.  The 
story  illustrative  of  the  letter  is  briefly  this,  according  to  Prior.  Gold- 
smith wishing  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  an  appointment  as 
ship-surgeon,  induced  his  employer,  Griffiths,  to  be  security  with  a tailor 
for  a suit  of  clothes,  to  be  worn  at  an  examination  he  was  to  attend  at 
Surgeon’s  Hall.  The  poet  failing  in  his  examination,  likewise  failed  in 
his  promise  of  returning  or  paying  for  the  clothes  ; and,  what  was 
worse,  when  the  tailor  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  it  was 
found  that  the  clothes  had  been  pawned.  Thereupon,  Griffiths  seems  to 
have  written  a very  abusive  and  threatening  letter  to  the  defaulter  5 to 
which  the  latter  replied  by  a very  humble  and  apologetic  one.  These 
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LETTER  XII. 

TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH,  AT  LOWFIELD,  NEAR 
BALLYMORE,  IN  WESTMEATH,  IRELAND.^ 

{Date,  about  Fehruxtry,  1759.] 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  punctuality  in  answering  a man  whose  trade 
is  writing,  is  more  than  I had  reason  to  expect ; and  yet 
you  see  me  generally  fill  a whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the 
recompense  I can  make  for  being  so  frequently  trouble- 
some. The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a 
little  extraordinary.  However,  their  answering  neither 
you  nor  me  is  a sulficient  indication  of  their  disliking  the 
employment  which  I assigned  them.  As  their  conduct  is 
difEerent  from  what  I had  expected,  so  I have  made  an 
alteration  in  mine.  I shall  the  beginning  of  next  month 
send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,^  which  are  all  that 
I fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you ; and  I would  have 
you  make  some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  sub- 
letters are  lost,  and  only  Goldsmith’s  second  letter  in  this  unhappy  cor- 
respondence (the  above)  has  survived.  Another  version  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  writing  of  this  letter  has  it  that  the  clothes 
were  pawned  to  save  Goldsmith’s  landlady’s  husband  from  being  taken 
to  prison  for  debt — Goldsmith  being  in  the  landlady’s  debt  at  the  time. 
(He  was  then  living  in  Green  Arbour  Court.)  Griffiths  in  the  end 
seems  to  have  been  mollified,  and  paid  (probably  over-paid),  by  work 
immediately  tendered  by  the  poor  author  for  the  Beview  and  for  pub- 
lication otherwise.  This  incident  points  about  the  darkest  period  of  our 
author’s  career.  Two  months  later  his  ‘ Enquiry  ’ was  successfully  pub- 
lished, and  from  that  time  his  fortunes  gradually  brightened.  It  seems 
likely,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  suggested,  that  the  ‘Memoirs  of  Voltaire’ 
(mentioned  in  the  next  Letter)  was  part  of  the  work  made  over  to 
Griffiths  in  settlement  of  the  above  claim.  Anyhow,  the  ‘ Voltaire  ’ was 
advertised  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Feb.  7th  of  this  year  as  to  be 
“ speedily  published,  for  R.  Griffiths.”  Griffiths  otherwise  dabbled  in 
Voltaire  literature  5 notably  through  two  volumes  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher’s works  which  bear  his  (Griffiths’)  name  as  translator. — Ed. 

^ First  published  by  Percy,  who  dated  it  “ about  1759.”  Prior  and 
others  put  the  date  at  February,  1759.  The  letter  is  evidently  the 
second  of  two  sent  to  Henry  Goldsmith  about  the  same  time.  The  first 
is  lost. — Ed. 

2 The  ‘ Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,’  of  which  Percy 
says  the  subscription  price  was  5s. — Ed. 
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scribed.  The  money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds, 
may  be  left  with  Mr.  Bradley,  as  soon  as  possible.  I am 
not  certain  but  I shall  quickly  have  occasion  for  it.  I 
have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my  East 
India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ; though,  at 
the  same  time,  I must  confess,  it  gives  me  some  pain  to 
think  I am  almost  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  Though  I never  had  a day’s  sickness  since  I 
saw  you,  yet  I am  not  that  strong  active  man  you  once 
knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight 
years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study,  have  worn 
me  down.  If  I remember  right,  you  are  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  me,  yet,  I dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  a 
stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of 
seniority.  Imagine  to  yourself  a pale  melancholy  visage, 
with  two  great  wrinkles  between  the  eye-brows,  with  an 
eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a big  wig,  and  you  may  have  a 
perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  I conceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  pass- 
ing many  a happy  day  among  your  own  children,  or  those 
who  knew  you  a child.  Since  I knew  what  it  was  to  be  a 
man,  this  is  a pleasure  I have  not  known.  I have  passed 
my  days  among  a parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have 
contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  be- 
haviour.^ I should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of 
my  friends  at  home,  as  I detest  that  which  I am  obliged 
to  partake  of  here.  I can  now  neither  partake  of  the 
pleasure  of  a revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I 
can  neither  laugh  nor  drink  ; have  contracted  a hesitating, 
disagreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and  a visage  that  looks 
ill-nature  itself ; in  short,  I have  thought  myself  into  a 
settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life 
brings  with  it. — Whence  this  romantic  turn  that  all  our 
family  are  possessed  with  ? whence  this  love  for  every 
place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside  ? for 
every  occupation  but  our  own  ? this  desire  of  fortune,  and 
yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  ? I perceive,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  I am,  at  intervals,  for  indulging  this  splenetic  manner, 
and  following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

^ This  is  all  gratis  dictum^  for  there  never  was  a character  so  unsus- 
picious and  so  unguarded  as  the  writer’s. — Percy’s  Memoir. 
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The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son 
a scholar  are  judicious  and  convincing.  I should,  however, 
be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular  profession  he  is  de- 
signed. If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  passions 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do 
very  well  in  your  college  ; for,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
industrious  poor  have  good  encouragement  there,  perhaps 
better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  am- 
bition, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  con- 
tempt, do  not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other 
trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  may  be  done  by  a proper  education  at 
home.  A boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly 
well  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  and  can  write  a fine  hand,  has  an  education  that 
may  qualify  him  for  any  imdertaking.  And  these  parts 
of  learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be 
designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will.  Above  all  things, 
let  him  never  touch  a romance  or  novel ; these  paint 
beauty  in  colours  more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe 
happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  de- 
structive, are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  ! ^ They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happi- 
ness which  never  existed  ; to  despise  the  little  good  which 
fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than 
she  ever  gave  ; and,  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a man 
who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature 
more  by  experience  than  precept — take  my  word  for  it,  I 
say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  merit  in  a state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to 
make  the  possessor  ridiculous — may  distress,  but  cannot 
relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower 
orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.^  These  afford  the 
only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach 
then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  economy.  Let 
his  poor  wandering  uncle’s  example  be  placed  before  his 
eyes.  I had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and 

^ Similar  advice  is  given  in  the  ‘Citizen  of  the  World,’  Letter 
LXXXIII.-Ed. 

2 Compare  with  the  curious  defence  of  misers  in  two  places  in  the 
‘Bee,’  pp.  355  and  381  of  our  vol.  ii. — Ed. 

T.  G G 
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generous,  before  I was  taught  from  experience  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prudent.  I had  contracted  the  habits  and 
notions  of  a philosopher,  while  I was  exposing  myself  to 
the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning ; and  often  by  being, 
even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I forgot 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situa- 
tion of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When 
I am  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and 
perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my  example.  But  I find 
myself  again  falling  into  my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

My  mother,  I am  informed,  is  almost  blind : even  though 
I had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such 
circumstances  I could  not ; for  to  behold  her  in  distress, 
without  a capacity  of  relieving  her  from  it,  would  add  too 
much  to  my  splenetic  habit.  Your  last  letter  was  much 
too  short;  it  should  have  answered  some  queries  I had 
made  in  my  former.  Just  sit  down  as  I do,  and  write  for- 
ward till  you  have  filled  all  your  paper ; it  requires  no 
thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  with  which  my  own 
sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  you.  For 
^ believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I write  ; my  heart 
dictates  the  whole.  Pray,  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton, 
and  entreat  him,  from  me,  not  to  drink.  My  dear  Sir, 
give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny.  ^ Yet  her  hus- 
band loves  her ; if  so,  she  cannot  be  unhappy. 

I know  not  whether  I should  tell  you — ^yet  why  should 
I conceal  these  trifles,  or  indeed  any  thing  from  you  ? — 
There  is  a book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a few  days, 
the  life  of  a very  extraordinary  man — no  less  than  the 
great  Yoltaire.  You  know  already  by  the  title,  that  it  is 
no  more  than  a catch-penny.^  However,  I spent  but  four 
weeks  on  the  whole  performance,  for  which  I received 
twenty  pounds.  When  published,  I shall  take  some 

^ His  youngest  sister,  who  married  unfortunately. — Percy.  Mrs. 
Johnston  ; her  marriage,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hodson,  was  private,  but  in 
pecuniary  matters  much  less  fortunate. — Prior. 

^ This  character  of  the  performance  was  deemed  by  Percy  a sufficient 
reason  for  not  including  it  in  the  edition  of  the  ‘ Works’  published  by 
liim.  The  Voltaire  Memoirs,  however,  are  interesting  in  many  ways, 
and  we  accordingly  give  them  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  present 
edition.  Mr.  Forster  said  of  the  work  that  it  gave  the  best  account  of 
Voltaire  in  England  with  which  he  was  acquainted. — Ed. 
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method  of  conveying  it  to  you,  unless  you  may  think  it 
dear  of  the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four  or  five 
shillings.  However,  I fear  you  will  not  find  an  equiva- 
lence of  amusement.  Your  last  letter,  I repeat  it,  was  too 
short ; you  should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the 
design  of  the  heroi-comical  poem  which  I sent  you.  You 
remember  I intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as 
lying  in  a paltry  ale-house.  You  may  take  the  following 
specimen  of  the  manner,  which  I flatter  myself  is  quite 
original.  The  room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described 
somewhat  this  way : — 

The  window,  patch’d  with  paper,  lent  a ray. 

That  feebly  show’d  the  state  in  which  he  lay. 

The  sanded  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread ; 

The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 

The  Game  of  Goose  was  there  exposed  to  view. 

And  the  Twelve  Rules  the  Royal  Martyr  drew : 

The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a place. 

And  Prussia’s  monarch  show’d  his  lamp-black  face. 

The  morn  was  cold ; he  views  with  keen  desire 
A rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a fire. 

An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 

And  five  crack’d  tea-cups  dress’d  the  chimney  board.* 

And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make 
his  appearance,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : — 

Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay. 

That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay  ; 

With  sulky  eye  he  smok’d  the  patient  man. 

Then  pull’d  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,  &c. 

All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a good 
remark  of  Montaign’s,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have 
friends  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play 
the  fool.  Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  regard. 
Poetry  is  a much  easier,  and  more  agreeable  species  of 
composition  than  prose;  and  could  a man  live  by  it,  it 
were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a poet.  I am  re- 
solved to  leave  no  space,  though  I should  fill  it  up  only  by 
telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know  already, — I mean 
that  I am  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Oliver  GtOldsmith. 

* These  lines  re-appear,  with  additions,  in  the  ‘ Description  of  an 
Author’s  Bed-chamber,’  ^ Poems,’  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  and  in  the  ‘ Citizen  of  the 
World,’  Letter  XXX.— En. 
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LETTER  XnL 

TO  MR.  NEWBEET,  ST.  PAUL’s  CHURCHYARD.* 

\^Ahout  March j 1762.] 

Dear  Sir, 

As  I have  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  past,^ 
and  am  still  not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume  of 
‘Plutarch’s  Lives’  remains  unfinished.  I fear  I shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity^ 
and  that  none  else  can  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would 
send  it  to  Mr.  Collier,^  I should  esteem  it  a kindness,  and 
will  pay  for  whatever  it  may  come  to. — n.b.  I received 
twelve  guineas  for  the  two  volumes. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obliged. 

Humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Pray  let  me  have  an  answer. 


LETTEE  XIY. 

TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

[March^  1762.] 

Sir, 

One  volume  is  done,  namely,  the  fourth.  When  I 
said  I should  be  glad  Mr.  Collier  would  do  the  fifth  for  me,. 
I only  demanded  it  as  a favour,  but  if  he  cannot  con- 
veniently do  it,  though  I have  kept  my  chamber  these 
three  ^veeks,  and  am  not  quite  recovered,  yet  I will  do  it. 
I send  it  per  bearer  ; and  if  the  affair  puts  you  to  the 

* The  dates  of  this  and  the  following  note  are  shown  to  be  about 
March,  1762,  by  Goldsmith’s  receipt  for  payment  for  the  work  men- 
tioned, which  receipt  is  among  the  Newbery  papers,  and  bears  date 
March  5,  1762  (see  p.  478).  The  notes  were  first  printed  by  Prior,  1837, 
from  the  originals  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  sen.,  the 
publisher. — Ed. 

^ Mr.  Josepli  Collyer,  a compiler  and  translator  for  the  booksellers  of 
the  time.  In  1767  he  translated  Bodmer’s  ‘ Noah.’ — Ed. 
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least  inconvenience,  return  it,  and  it  shall 
immediately. 

I am,  &c. 

0.  G. 

The  printer  has  the  copy  of  the  rest.^ 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  ST.  JAMES’s  CHRONICLE.^ 

\Oidy  23-25,  1767.] 

Sir, 

As  there  is  nothing  I dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible  in  informing  a correspondent  of  yours, 
that  I recommended  Blainville’s  Travels  because  I thought 
the  book  was  a good  one ; and  I think  so  still.^  I said  I 
was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  pub- 
lished ; but  in  that,  it  seems,  I was  misinformed,  and  my 
reading  was  not  extensive  enough  to  set  me  right. 

* The  ^ Plutarch  ’ concerning  which  the  foregoing  two  notes  were 
written  was  the  first  of  a ‘ Compendium  of  Biography  ’ for  children,  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Newbery,  and  announced  by  him  as  follows  : — “ Mr. 
Newbery  begs  leave  to  offer  to  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  these 
kingdoms  a Compendium  of  Biography;  or  an  History  of  the  Lives  of 
those  Great  Personages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  are  most  worthy 
of  their  Esteem  and  Imitation,  and  most  likely  to  inspire  their  minds 
with  a Love  of  Virtue.”  To  Goldsmith  was  given  the  task  of  com- 
mencing this  series  with  ‘ Plutarch,’  which  Newbery  promised  in  his 
advertisement  should  be  “ abridged  from  the  original  Greek.”  In  our 
collection  of  Goldsmith’s  Prefaces,  in  vol.  iv.,  will  be  found  his  Adver- 
tisement to  the  ^ Compendium  of  Biography.’ — Ed. 

^ In  refutation  of  the  charge  that  our  author  had  taken  his  ^ Edwin 
and  Angelina’  from  one  of  the  Percy  Ballads.  The  matter  is  further 
explained  in  the  notes  to  the  poem  in  our  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. — Ed. 

^ Mr.  Forster  published,  in  his  ^ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  405, 
a Recommendation  ” of  these  Travels,  being  part  of  Proposals  ” by  the 
publishing  firm  of  J.  Johnson  and  B.  Davenport  for  issuing  an  English 
edition.  This  no  doubt  is  the  recommendation  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter.  It  does  not  appear  that  Goldsmith  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
translation;  or,  indeed,  that  the  proposals ” resulted  in  this  transla- 
tion being  published. — Ed. 
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Another  correspondent  of  yonrs  accuses  me  of  having* 
taken  a ballad  I published  some  time  ago  from  one  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question.  If 
there  be  any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from  mine.  I read  it  to 
Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago ; and  he  (as  we  both  considered 
these  things  as  trifles  at  best)  told  me,  with  his  usual 
good  humour,  the  next  time  I saw  him,  that  he  had  taken 
my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspeare  into  a 
ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  and  I highly  approved  it.  Such  petty 
anecdotes  as  these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ; and,  were 
it  not  for  the  busy  disposition  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, the  public  should  never  have  known  that  he 
owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I am  obliged  to 
his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications  of  a much 
more  important  nature. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Olivee  Goldsmith. 


LETTEE  XVI. 

TO  DAVID  GAEEICK,  ESQ.,  AT  LITCHFIELD. 

London,  July  20,  1767. 

SlE, 

A few  days  ago  Mr.  Beard  renewed  his  claim  to 
the  piece  which  I had  written  for  his  stage,  and  had,  as  a 
friend,  submitted  to  your  perusal.  As  I found  you  had 
very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I complied  with 
his  desire,  thinking  it  wrong  to  take  up  the  attention  of 
my  friends  with  such  petty  concerns  as  mine,  or  to  load 
your  good-nature  by  a compliance  rather  with  their  re- 
quests than  my  merits.  I am  extremely  sorry  that  you 
should  think  me  warm  at  our  last  meeting ; your  judgment 
certainly  ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a matter  which 
must  in  some  measure  concern  your  own  credit  and 
interest.  I assure  you.  Sir,  I have  no  disposition  to  differ 
with  you  on  this  or  any  other  account,  but  am,  with  an 
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high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  with  a very  real  esteem, 
Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith/ 


LETTER  XYII. 

TO  MR.  MAURICE  GOLDSMITH,^  AT  JAMES  LAWDER’s,  ESQ., 
AT  KILMORE,  NEAR  CARRICK-ON-SHANNON. 

January^  1770. 

Dear  Brother, 

I should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  in 
truth  I am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those 
I love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them. 
I am  sorry  to  find  you  are  still  every  way  unprovided  for  ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I have  received  a 
letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,^  by  which  I learn  that  she 

^ First  published  by  Prior,  from  the  original  in  the  Garrick  MSS., 
then  in  the  possession  of  Colburn,  the  publisher.  The  ‘‘  piece  ” the  sub- 
ject of  the  note  was  the  ^ Good  Natured  Man.’  Mr.  Beard  was  Colman’s 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
This  letter  was  written  the  day  after  Goldsmith  had  written  one  to 
Colman  in  acknowledgment  for  the  latter  having  agreed  to  produce  the 
comedy.  The  letter  to  Colman  is  printed  in  fac-simile  in  Forster’s 
‘ Goldsmith,’  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. — Ed. 

^ This  was  our  poet’s  youngest  brother.  Having  been  bred  to  no 
business,  he,  upon  some  occasion,  complained  to  our  bard,  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  live  like  a gentleman : on  which  Oliver  begged  he  would, 
without  delay,  quit  so  unprofitable  a trade,  and  betake  himself  to  some 
handicraft  employment.  Maurice  wisely  took  the  hint,  and  bound  him- 
self apprentice  to  a cabinet-maker.  He  had  a shop  in  Dublin,  when  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  was  lord  lieutenant;  who,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Orde,  then  principal  secretary  of  state  (now  Lord  Bolton),  out  of  regard 
to  his  brother’s  memory,  made  him  an  inspector  of  the  licences  in  that 
city.  He  was  also  appointed  mace-bearer  on  the  erection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  : both  of  them  places  very  compatible  with  his  business. 
In  the  former  he  gave  proof  of  great  integrity,  by  detecting  a fraud 
committed  on  the  revenue  in  his  department,  by  which  probably  he 
might  himself  have  profited,  if  he  had  not  been  a man  of  principle.  He 
died  without  issue,  about  seven  years  ago. — l^ote  in  Percy  Memoir,  1801. 

^ The  poor  Jenny  ” of  Letter  XII.  The  name  is  spelt  as  here  in 
the  Letter  as  first  printed  in  Percy,  but  otherwise  it  is  generally  spelt 
Johnston. — Ed. 
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is  pretty  miicli  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself, 
I believe  I could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law 
something  like  that  which  you  desire,  but  I am  deter- 
mined never  to  ask  for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little 
interest  I may  have  until  I can  serve  you,  him,  and  my- 
self more  effectually.  As  yet  no  opportunity  has  offered, 
but  I believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I will  not 
be  remiss  when  it  arrives.  The  King  has  lately  been 
pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  a 
Poyal  Academy  of  Painting,^  which  he  has  just  established ; 
but  there  is  no  salary  annexed,  and  I took  it  rather  as  a 
compliment  to  the  institution,  than  any  benefit  to  myself. 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something  like  rujBfles 
to  a man  that  wants  a shirt.  You  tell  me  that  there  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  left  me  in  the  hands  of  my 
cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask  me  what  I would  have  done 
with  them.  My  dear  brother,  I would  by  no  means  give 
any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy  relations  at  Kilmore 
how  to  dispose  of  money  which  is,  properly  speaking, 
more  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I can  say  is,  that  I 
entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give  up  any 
right  and  title  to  it ; and  I am  sure  they  will  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  To  them  I entirely  leave  it, 
whether  they  or  you  may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit 
you  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want 
the  half,  I leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discretion. 
The  kindness  of  that  good  couple  to  our  poor  shattered 
family  demands  our  sincerest  gratitude  ; and  though  they 
have  almost  forgot  me,  yet,  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I 
hope  one  day  to  return,  and  increase  their  good  humour 
by  adding  to  my  own.  I have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a 
miniature  picture  of  myself,  as  I believe  it  is  the  most 
acceptable  present  I can  offer.  I have  ordered  it  to  be 
left  for  her  at  George  Faulkenor’s,  folded  in  a letter. 
The  face,  you  well  know,  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely 
painted.  I will  shortly  also  send  my  friends  over  the 
Shannon  some  mezzotinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some  more 
of  my  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Eeynolds, 

" The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  instituted  1768.  Dr.  Johnson  was  also 
appointed  honorary  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature.  See  ‘ Life,’  p.  27. 
— Ed. 
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and  Colman.  I believe  I bave  written  a hundred  letters 
to  different  friends  in  your  country,  and  never  received  an 
answer  from  any  of  them.  I do  not  knowhow  to  account 
for  this,  or  why  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for  me 
these  regards,  which  I must  ever  retain  for  them.  If, 
then,  you  have  a mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  write  often, 
whether  I answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  particularly  have 
the  news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For 
instance,  you  may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family 
where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  their  time,  and  whether 
they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about  my  mother, 
my  brother  Hodson,  and  his  son  ; my  brother  Harry’s 
son  and  daughter,  my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Bally- 
oughter,  what  is  become  of  them,  where  they  live,  and 
how  they  do.  You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother — I 
don’t  understand  you — where  is  Charles  r ^ A sheet  of 
paper  occasionally,  filled  with  news  of  this  kind,  would 
make  me  very  happy,  and  would  keep  you  nearer  my 
mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother,  believe  me  to  be  yours 
most  affectionately, 

Oliver  Goldsmith.^ 


LETTEE  XVIII. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.^ 

My  dear  Friend, 

We  had  a very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
which  we  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
all  of  us  extremely  sea- sick,  which  must  necessarily  have 

' The  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith  died  in  1768.  John  had  died  young. — 
Ed. 

2 To  the  original  is  annexed  a receipt  which  shows  that  the  sum  of 
£15  was  paid  to  Maurice  Goldsmith,  for  a legacy  bequeathed  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine.  Dated  4th  February, 
1770. — Percy.  Mr.  Contarine  died  shortly  before  Jan.,  1770,  accord- 
ing to  Prior  (‘  Life  of  Goldsmith,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  220). — Ed. 

^ This  fragment  of  a letter  was  first  published  in  the  Percy  Memoir. 
It  bears  no  date,  but  Goldsmith’s  visit  to  the  Continent  with  the  Hor- 
necks,  its  occasion,  is  known  to  have  occurred  towards  the  end  of  July, 
1770;  and  the  letter  itself  shows  that  it  was  written  immediately  on 
landing  at  Calais. — Ed. 
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happened,  as  my  machine  to  prevent  sea-sickness  was  not 
completed.  We  were  glad  to  leave  Dover,  because  we  hated 
to  be  imposed  upon  ; so  were  in  high  spirits  at  coming 
to  Calais,  where  we  were  told  that  a little  money  would 
go  a great  way.  Upon  landing  two  little  trunks,  which 
was  all  we  carried  with  us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  four- 
teen or  fifteen  fellows  all  running  down  to  the  ship  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  them  ; four  got  under  each  trunk,  the 
rest  surrounded,  and  held  the  hasps ; and  in  this  manner 
our  little  baggage  was  conducted,  with  a kind  of  funeral 
solemnity,  till  it  was  safely  lodged  at  the  custom-house. 
We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  people’s  civility, 
till  they  came  to  be  paid : every  creature  that  had  the 
happiness  of  but  touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger, 
expected  six-pence  ; and  they  had  so  pretty,  civil  a manner 
of  demanding  it,  that  there  was  no  refusing  them.  When 
we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak  with 
the  custom-house  officers,  who  had  their  pretty,  civil  way 
too.  We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  where 
a valet- de-place  came  to  offer  his  service,  and  spoke  to  me 
ten  minutes  before  I once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking 
English.  We  had  no  occasion  for  his  service,  so  we  gave 
him  a little  money  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because 
he  wanted  it.  I cannot  help  mentioning  another  circum- 
stance : I bought  a new  ribbon  for  my  wig  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain  sixpence 
by  buying  me  a new  one. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.' 

Paris,  July  2^tJi  [1770]. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I began  a long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle,  giving  a 
description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen  ; but  finding 
it  very  dull,  and  knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I 

* Pirst  published  in  Priov’s  ‘ Life,’  from  the  original,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Singer. — Ed. 
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threw  it  aside,  and  it  was  lost.  You  see  by  the  top  of  this 
letter  that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I have  often  heard  you 
say),  we  have  brought  our  own  amusement  with  us,  for  the 
ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen. 
With  regard  to  myself,  I find  that  travelling  at  twenty 
and  at  forty  are  very  different  things.  I set  out  with  all 
my  confirmed  habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on 
the  Continent  as  good  as  when  I formerly  left  it.  One  of 
our  chief  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything  we 
meet  with  and  praising  everything  and  every  person  we 
left  at  home.  You  may  judge,  therefore,  whether  your 
name  is  not  frequently  bandied  at  table  among  us.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I never  thought  I could  regret  your 
absence  so  much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the  road 
have  often  taught  me  to  do.  I could  tell  you  of  disasters 
and  adventures  without  number,  of  our  lying  in  barns,  and 
of  my  being  half  poisoned  with  a dish  of  green  peas,  of 
our  quarrelling  with  postillions,  and  being  cheated  by  our 
landladies,  but  I reserve  all  this  for  an  happy  hour  which 
I expect  to  share  with  you  upon  my  return. 

I long  to  hear  from  you  all ; how  you  yourself  do,  how 
Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  and  every  one  of 
the  Club  do.  I wish  I could  send  you  some  amusement  in 
this  letter ; but  I protest  I am  so  stupefied  by  the  air  of 
this  country  (for  I am  sure  that  it  can  never  be  natural) 
that  I have  not  a word  to  say.  I have  been  thinking  of 
the  plot  of  a comedy  which  shall  be  entitled  ‘ A Journey 
to  Paris,’  in  which  a family  shall  be  introduced  with  a 
full  intention  of  going  to  France  to  save  money.  You 
know  there  is  not  a place  in  the  world  more  promising  for 
that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of  this  country,  I can 
scarce  eat  it,  and  though  we  pay  two  good  shillings  a head 
for  our  dinner,  I find  it  all  so  tough  that  I have  spent 
less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  pick-tooth.  I said  this 
as  a good  thing  at  table,  but  it  was  not  understood.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a good  thing.  As  for  our  intended  journey 
to  Devonshire,  I find  it  out  of  my  power  to  perform  it ; 
for  as  soon  as  I arrive  at  Dover,  I intend  to  let  the  ladies 
go  on,  and  I will  take  a country  lodging  somewhere  near 
that  place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I have  so  outruD 
the  constable,  that  I must  mortify  a little  to  bring  it  up 
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again.  For  God’s  sake,  the  night  you  receive  this,  take 
your  pen  in  your  hand,  and  tell  me  something  about 
yourself,  and  myself,  if  you  know  of  anything  that  has 
happened.  About  Miss  Eeynolds,  about  Mr.  Bickerstaff,^ 
my  nephew,^  or  any  body  that  you  regard.  I beg  you  will 
send  to  Griffin  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  there  be  any 
letters  left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me 
at  Paris.  They  may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter’s 
Lodge,  opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same 
messenger  will  do.  I expect  one  from  Lord  Clare  from 
Ireland.  As  for  others,  I am  not  much  uneasy  about 
[them].  Is  there  any  thing  I can  do  for  you  at 
Paris  ? I wish  you  would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own 
purchases  here  is  one  silk  coat,  which  I have  put  on,  and 
which  makes  me  look  like  a fool.  But  no  more  of  that. 
I find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit.  I am  glad  of 
it.  I suppose  you  often  meet.  I will  soon  be  among  you, 
better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home,  than  I ever 
was  before.  And  yet  I must  say  that  if  any  thing  could 
make  France  pleasant,  the  very  good  women,  with  whom  I 
am  at  present,  would  certainly  do  it.  I could  say  more 
about  that,  but  I intend  showing  them  this  letter  before  I 
send  it  away.  What  signifies  teasing  you  longer  with 
moral  observations,  when  the  business  of  my  writing  is 
over.  I have  one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I 
think  every  hour  in  the  day,  namely,  that  I am  your 
most 

Sincere  and  most  afEectionate  friend, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Direct  to  me,  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemarc,  Eue  Jacob, 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germains. 

^ The  Irish  playwright,  author  of  ^ The  Padlock,’  ‘ The  Hypocrite,’ 
^Love  in  a Village,’  and  other  popular  plays  : born  1737  ; died  about 
1787.— Ed. 

^ Oliver  Goldsmith  Hodson,  the  son  of  Daniel  Hodson.  He  was  at 
this  time  living  in  London  (principally  upon  his  uncle’s  means,  it  seems), 
in  search  of  employment.  He  afterwards  became  an  apothecary  in 
Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street ; but  ultimately  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father Hudson’s  Irish  estates. — Ed. 
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LETTER  XX. 

TO  BENNET  LANGTOn/  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON,  NEAR 
SPILSBY,  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE.^ 

My  LEAR  Sir, 

Since  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I have 
been  almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a farmer’s  house, 
quite  alone,  trying  to  write  a comedy.^  It  is  now  finished, 
but  when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be 
acted  at  all,  are  questions  I cannot  resolve.  I am  there- 
fore so  much  employed  upon  that,  that  I am  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire 
for  this  season.  Reynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris, 
and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a truant  that  must 
make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have  there- 
fore agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 
when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady 
Rothes  and  you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late 
intended  visit.  We  often  meet,  and  never  without  re- 
membering you.  I see  Mr.  Beauclerc  very  often,  both  in 
town  and  country.  He  is  now  going  directly  forward  to 
become  a second  Boyle : deep  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
Johnson  has  been  down  upon  a visit  to  a country  parson. 
Dr.  Taylor ; and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs. 
Thrale’s.  Burke  is  a farmer,  en  attendant,  a better  place; 
but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  a- visiting  about, 
and  merry,  but  myself ; and  that  is  hard  too,  as  I have 
been  trying  these  three  months  to  do  something  to  make 
people  laugh.  There  have  I been  strolling  about  the 

^ Mr.  Langton  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Literary  Club, 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts.  He  married  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Rothes. — B. 

^ First  printed  in  the  Percy  Memoir  by  permission  of  Mr.  Langton. — 
Ed. 

® Probably  ^ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’  This  house  was  on  the  Kdgware 
Road,  near  Hyde.  From  it  Goldsmith  wrote  Letters  XXI.  and  XXII. ; 
and  here,  it  is  supposed,  • She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’ most  of  the  ‘ Animated 
Nature,’  and  some  others  of  Goldsmith’s  works  were  written. — Ed. 
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hedges,  studying  jests  with  a most  tragical  countenance. 
The  Natural  History,^  is  about  half  finished,  and  I will 
shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows,  I am  tired  of  this  kind 
of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work,  and  that  not  so 
much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances. 
They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Opposition’s  gaining 
ground  ; the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I have 
published,  or  Davies  has  published  for  me.  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  History  of  England,  for  which  I have  been 
a good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers  for  betraying  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows,  I had  no  thought  for 
or  against  liberty  in  my  head  ; my  whole  aim  being  to 
make  up  a book  of  a decent  size,  that,  as  Squire  Eichard 
says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  However,  they  set 
me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest 
man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it  you’ll  say 
that  I am  a sour  Whig.  God  bless  you,  and  with  my 
most  respectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I remain, 
dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

• Temple,  Brick  Court,  September  7,  1771. 


LETTEE  XXL 

TO  THE  REV.  RICHARD  PENNICK.^ 

[Date,  about  1771.] 

Dear  Sir, 

I know  not  what  apology  to  make  for  troubling 
you  with  this  letter,  but  the  consciousness  of  your  readi- 
ness to  oblige  when  it  lies  in  your  power.  Without  more 
preface,  I was  some  time  ago,  when  in  London,  looking 

^ ‘A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,’  published  in  1774, 
8 vols.  octavo.  See  the  Preface  and  Extracts  in  our  vol.  iv. — Ed. 

^ This  and  the  following  letter  were  first  printed  by  S.  H.  Harlowe 
in  Notes  and  Queries^  Eeb.  10,  1877.  They  are  undated,  but  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  written  about  1771.  The  Rev.  Richard  Pennick 
was  keeper  of  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  died  in 
1803.— Ei> 
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over  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  and  in 
the  middle,  or  about  the  middle,  of  that  large  book,  the  title 
and  the  beginning  of  an  old  Saxon  poem  struck  me  very 
much.  I soon  after  desired  our  friend  Doctor  Percy  to 
look  out  for  it  and  get  it  transcribed  for  me,  but  he  tells 
me  he  can  find  no  such  poem  as  that  I mentioned.  How- 
ever, the  poem,  I am  sure,  is  there,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
so  much  desire,  here,  in  a little  country  retirement  where 
I now  am,  as  to  have  that  poem  transcribed  by  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  museum,  and  I don’t  know  any  body  who 
can  get  that  done  for  me  except  yourself.  The  poem  is  in 
Saxon  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  is,  I think,  about  the 
middle  of  the  volume,  among  the  names  of  several  other 
poems.  The  subject  is  a consolation  against  repining  at 
distress  in  this  life,  or  some  such  title.  The  poem  begins 
with  these  words,  which  are  expressed  in  the  Catalogue, 

‘‘  Lollai,  Lollai,  littel  childe,  why  weppest  tou  so  sore  ? ” 

If  you  would  find  it  out  and  order  it  to  be  transcribed  for 
me,  I will  consider  it  as  a singular  favour,  and  will  take 
care  that  the  clerk  shall  be  paid  his  demand.  I once  more 
ask  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  am.  Dear  Sir, 
your  very 

Humble  Servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

P.S.  A letter  directed  to  me  at  the  Temple  will  be  re- 
ceived. 


LETTEE  XXII. 

TO  THE  REV.  RICHARD  PENNICK. 

Monday  [1771]. 

Dear  Sir, 

I thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  attention,  for 
the  poem,  for  your  letter,  and  every  thing.  You  were  so 
kind  as  to  say  (you)  would  not  think  it  troublesome  to 
step  out  of  town  to  see  me.  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Mr. 
Hickerstaff,  and  a friend  or  two  more  will  dine  with  me 
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next  Sunday  at  the  place  where  I am,  which  is  a little 
Farmer’s  house  ^ about  six  miles  from  town,  the  Edgeware 
Road.  If  you  come  either  in  their  company  or  alone  I 
will  consider  it  an  additional  obligation. 

I am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

An  answer  would  be  kind. 

The  place  I am  in  is  at  Farmer  Selby’s,  at  the  six  mile 
stone,  Edgeware  Road. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESQ.^ 


{Bee.  1771.] 

Mr.  Goldsmith  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  has  sent  him  the  Prologue,  such  as  it  is.  He 
cannot  take  time  to  make  it  better.  He  begs  he  will  give 
Mr.  Yates  the  proper  instructions ; and  so,  even  so,  he 
commits  him  to  fortune  and  the  public. 

For  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clare  ® 

(Mr.  Cradock), 

Gosfield,  Essex. 

* The  farm-house  where  Goldsmith  wrote  * She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ’ 
(see  p.  461  ante),  the  ‘ Animated  Nature/*  &c.  It  was  situate  on  the 
lEdgware  Road,  near  the  little  village  called  The  Hyde,  and  six  miles 
from  London.  Prior,  when  writing  his  ‘ Life  ’ of  the  poet,  paid  it  a visit, 
and  found  the  son  of  “ Farmer  Selby”  still  living,  who  remembered  his 
father’s  lodger  of  some  sixty  years  before,  and  told  much  concerning  him 
and  his  ways,  at  the  same  time  showing  Prior  the  room  where  ‘ She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,’  &c.,  were  written:  vide  Prior’s  ‘ Life,’  1837,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  191,  331.  Boswell  likewise  visited  the  place:  vide  his  ‘Johnson,’ 
vol.  ii.  p.  177,  Bohn’s  edition.  Mr.  Thorne  (‘Environs  of  London,’ 
1876,  p.  374)  shows  that  The  Hyde  is  in  both  Hendon  and  Kingsbury, 
a fact  which  reconciles  with  itself  Mr.  Forster’s  statement  that  the 
‘ Animated  Nature  ’ was  written  either  at  “ Hyde”  or  “ Kingsbury.” 
— Ed. 

^ First  published  in  Cradock’s  ‘ Memoirs,’  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  It  was 
sent  with  the  ‘Prologue  to  Zobeide’  (see  Poems,  p.  95),  and  should 
therefore  be  dated  December,  1771. — Ed. 

* See  the  ‘ Haunch  of  Venison,’  and  its  notes,  ‘ Poems,’  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
46,  50.— Ed. 
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LETTEE  XXIV. 

TO  MRS.  BUNBURY. 

[?  1772.^] 

Ma.dam, 

I read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which 
critical  candour  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to 
object  to,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I can- 
not help  giving  it  a serious  answer.  I am  not  so  ignorant, 
Madam,  as  not  to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms  contained 
in  it,  and  solecisms  also,  (solecism  is  a word  that  comes 
from  the  town  of  Soleis,  in  Attica,  among  the  Greeks,  built 
by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidderminster 
for  curtains  from  a town  also  of  that  name ; but  this  is 
learning  you  have  no  taste  for  !) — I say.  Madam,  there  are 
sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But,  not  to  seem  an 
ill-natured  critic,  1^11  take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words, 
and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur.  You 
begin  as  follows  : — 

“ I hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  will  soon  be  here, 

And  your  spring- velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear. 

To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  in  the  year,” 

Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet  “ good  ” 
applied  to  the  title  of  Doctor  ? Had  you  called  me  learned 
Doctor,  or  grave  Doctor,  or  noble  Doctor,  it  might  be  al- 
lowable, because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not  to 
cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  my  spring- velvet  coat,”  and 
advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is  in 
the  middle  of  winter ! — a spring- velvet  in  the  middle  of 
winter  ! ! ! That  would  be  a solecism  indeed ! and  yet,  to 
increase  the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter 
you  call  me  a beau.  Now  on  one  side  or  other,  you  must 
be  wrong.  If  I am  a beau  I can  never  think  of  wearing  a 

^ The  date  was  supposed  to  be  1772  by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  when 
he,  through  Prior,  first  printed  the  letter.  But  when  Sir  Henry  in- 
cluded it  with  his  ^Correspondence  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer,’  1838,  he  said 
the  date  was  ^^1773  or  1774.”  The  letter  is  the  same  as  that  which 
appears  (with  its  poetry)  in  the  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  5 where  will  be 
found  particulars  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
&c. — Ej). 

I. 
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spring- velvet  in  winter ; and  if  I am  not  a beau — why — 
then — that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two 
next  strange  lines  : — 

And  bring  with  you  a wig  that  is  modish  and  gay, 

To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.” 

The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself 
seem  sensible  of ; you  say  your  sister  will  laugh,  and  so 
indeed  she  well  may  ! The  Latins  have  an  expression  for 
a contemptuous  sort  of  laughter,  Naso  contemnere  adunco ; 
that  is  to  laugh  with  a crooked  nose ; she  may  laugh  at 
you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  if  she  thinks  fit. — But 
now  I am  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extra- 
ordinary propositions,  which  is,  to  take  your  and  your 
sister’s  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the 
offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  prose ; 
it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment.  I take 
advice  ! And  from  whom  ? You  shall  hear. — 

I Here  follows  the  poetry,  sixty-six  lines : for  which  see  the  Poems.] 

I challenge  you  all  to  answer  this : I tell  you,  you  can- 
not. It  cuts  deep  ; — but  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter;  and 
next — but  I want  room.  So  I believe  I shall  battle  the 
rest  out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week. 

I don’t  value  you  all  1 

0.  G. 


LETTEE  XXV. 

TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 


[This  letter,  which  must  have  been  written  in  January,  1773,  would 
come  next  in  order.  But  having  given  it  in  full  in  our  ‘ Life  of  Gold- 
smith,’ p.  32,  ante,  we  now  merely  refer  there  to  it,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances (connected  with  the  production  of  ‘She  Stoops  to  Conquer’) 
under  which  it  was  written.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  the  only  letter  from 
Goldsmith  published  in  the  ‘ Posthumous  Letters  to  George  Colman  the 
Elder,’  &,c.,  1820.  Another  letter  to  Colman,  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
relating  to  the  production  of  the  ‘ Good  Natured  Man,’  will  be  found  in 
-Forster’s  ‘Life  of  Goldsmith’  (2nd  edit.,  ii.  p.  66),  where  it  is  printed 
in  facsimile. — Ed.] 


TO  DAVID  GAURICK. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  MB.  gabeick:/ 


February  6,  1773. 

Deae  Sib, 

I ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I gave  you  of 
yesterday.  Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice 
of  a sensible  friend,  I began  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me 
to  throw  upon  you  the  odium  of  confirming  Mr.  Colman’s 
sentence.  I therefore  request  you  will  send  my  play  by 
my  servant  back ; for  having  been  assured  of  having  it 
acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I confess  yours  in  every 
respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appealing 
from  Mr.  Colman’s  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town. 
I entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a secret 
for  some  time. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


LETTER  XXYII. 

TO  JOSEPH  CBADOCK,  ESQ.,  AT  THE  HOTEL,  IN 
PALL-MALL.^ 

Sunday  Morning  [?  Feb.  or  March ^ 1773]. 
Mb.  Goldsmith’s  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock,  when  he 
asked  him  to  day,  he  quite  forgot  an  engagement  of  above 

* This  letter,  from  the  Garrick  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  527,  was 
written  two  or  three  weeks  after  that  to  Colman  about  the  same  play 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ’)  which  we  have  given  in  our  ‘ Life  of  Gold- 
smith,’ p.  32. — Ed. 

2 First  published  in  Mr.  Cradock’s  ‘ Memoirs,’  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  225, 
where  it  has  no  date.  Mr.  Forster  says  the  rehearsal  ” spoken  of  was 
thatof‘Threnodia  Augustalis’  (1772),  at  which,  he  adds, Cradock  helped; 
but  Prior  and  Cunningham  say  the  reference  is  to  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer,’ and  they  therefore  date  the  letter  1773.  Cradock  himself  seems 
to  have  forgotten  to  what  it  referred,  though  he  says  it  must  have  had 
reference  to  one  of  his  ” (Goldsmith’s)  “ earlier  productions,”  a remark 
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a week’s  standing,  which  has  been  made  pnrposely  f or  him ; 
he  feels  himself  quite  uneasy  at  not  being  permitted  to 
have  his  instructions  upon  those  parts  where  he  must 
necessarily  be  defective.  He  will  have  a rehearsal  on  Mon- 
day ; when,  if  Mr.  Cradock  would  come,  and  afterwards  take 
a bit  of  mutton-chop,  it  would  add  to  his  other  obligations. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

TO  JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESQ.^ 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  play  has  met  with  a success  much  beyond  your 
expectations  or  mine.  I thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
epilogue,  which  however  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your 
permission  shall  be  printed.^  The  story,  in  short,  is  this ; 
Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an  epilogue  than  an 
epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Catley,  and  which 
she  approved.  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this  insisted  on 
throwing  up  her  part,  unless,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  theatre,  she  were  permitted  to  speak  the  epilogue.  In 
this  embarrassment  I thought  of  making  a quarrelling 
epilogue  between  Catley  and  her,  debating  who  should 

that  accords  more  with  the  ‘ Threnodia  ’ theory  than  with  that  per- 
taining to  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’  Cradock,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion or  having  helped  with  the  ‘ Threnodia,’  whereas  he  asserts  (strangely 
enough),  that  he  ‘‘altered”  ‘She  Stoops  to  Conquer’  “in  Leicester- 
shire.” He  also  wrote  an  epilogue  for  the  comedy.  See  the  next  letter 
and  its  notes.  See  also  the  notes  at  pp.  95,  97,  106,  J 10,  of  the  Poems, 
and  at  pp.  290-91  of  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  in  vol.  ii. — Ed„ 

^ Pirst  printed  in  Cradock’s  ‘ Memoirs,’  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  It  bears 
no  date,  but  was  evidently  written  immediately  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ’ (the  “ play  ” referred  to),  March 
15,  1773.— Ed. 

The  epilogue  written  by  Cradock,  but  “ too  late  ” for  ‘ She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.’  See  it  duly  printed,  as  Goldsmith  promised  it  should  be, 
with  the  comedy  (vol.  ii.  p.  290,  of  the  present  edition).  Concerning  this 
epilogue  Mr.  Cradock  has  the  following  (‘  Memoirs,’  vol.  i.  p.  225) : — 
“ The  Epilogue,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  terms  it,  was  a mere  jeu  d^esprit,  re- 
turned to  him,  with  the  copy  of  his  comedy,  as  a ludicrous  address  to  the 
town  by  Tony  Lumpkin,  but  not  intended  to  be  spoken  j parts  alluded 
to  in  it,  had  been  even  struck  out  by  myself,  as  too  free,  in  the  doctor’s 
original  manuscript.” — Ed. 
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speak  the  epilogue,  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused,  after  I 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I was  then  at  a 
loss  indeed  ; an  epilogue  was  to  be  made  and  for  none  but 
Mrs.  Bulkley.  I made  one ; and  Colman  thought  it  too 
bad  to  be  spoken.^  I was  obliged  therefore  to  try  a fourth 
time,  and  I made  a very  mawkish  thing, ^ as  youdl  shortly 
see.  Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and 
which  I have  at  last  done  with.  I cannot  help  saying 
that  I am  very  sick  of  the  stage ; and  though  I believe  I shall 
get  three  tolerable  benefits,^  yet  I shall  upon  the  whole  be 
a loser,  even  in  a pecuniary  light ; my  ease  and  comfort  I 
certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation. 

I am,  my  dear  Cradock, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

P.S. — Present  my  most  humble  respects  to  Mrs. 
Cradock. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

[Published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  March  31,  1773.  We  have  given 
this  letter  in  full  in  our  ‘ Life,’  to  pp.  35-36  of  which  we  refer  the  reader 
for  both  the  text  of  the  letter  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  and  followed  its  publication — the  former  including  the 
fracas  between  Goldsmith  and  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the  London 
Packet,  And  we  add  here,  from  the  Percy  memoir,  pp.  105-6,  the 
following  fragment  by  Goldsmith  giving  some  account  of  the  scufiBe  just 
mentioned. 

' ‘‘  Among  his  papers  has  been  found  the  following  unfinished  relation 
of  the  adventure,  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  ; for  the  poor  Doctor’s  hand 
was  too  much  bruised  to  hold  a pen ; — 

“ ‘ As  I find  the  public  have  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  of  a 
slight  fray,  which  happened  between  me  and  the  editor  of  an  evening 
paper;  to  prevent  their  being  imposed  upon,  the  account  is  shortly  this. 

“ ‘ A friend  of  mine  came  on  Eriday  to  inform  me  that  a paragraph 
was  inserted  against  me  in  the  London  Packet,  which  I was  in  honour 
bound  to  resent.  1 read  the  paper,  and  considered  it  in  the  same  light 

^ See  these  rejected  epilogues  at  pp.  110  and  115  of  the  Poems,  and 
the  notes  thereon, — Ed. 

^ Printed  with  the  play  in  our  vol.  ii. — Ed. 

^ The  usual  three  ‘‘author’s  nights.”  They  produced  over  .£400, 
Prior  says. — Ed. 
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as  he  did.  I went  to  the  editor,  and  struck  him  with  my  cane  on  tho 
back.  A scuffle  ensued.’  * * * ” 

It  is  thought  that  this  was  a meditated  explanation  for  the  news- 
papers which  was  thrown  aside  for  the  letter  addressed  To  the 
Public.”— Ed.*] 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  NOURSE.^ 

\^April,  1773.] 

Sir, 

The  bearer  is  Dr.  Andrews,  who  has  just  finished  a 
work  relative  to  Denmark,  which  I have  seen  and  read 
with  great  pleasure.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a short  letter 
of  this  kind  expressing  my  approbation,  will  be  a proper 
introduction  to  you.^  I therefore  once  more  recommend  it 
in  the  warmest  manner,  and  unless  I am  mistaken  it  will 
be  a great  credit  to  him  as  well  as  benefit  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  copy. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

^ It  should  be  mentioned  that  Thomas  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the 
London  Packet,  and  second  hero  in  this  notable  scuffle,”  was  not 
Thomas  Evans  the  bookseller  of  Pall  Mall,  who  afterwards,  in  1780, 
was  the  first  publisher  of  a collected  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  poems  and 
plays.  We  here  add  to  our  account  at  p.  35  of  the  ‘ Life’  the  following 
version  of  the  fracas  from  the  London  Chronicle  of  March  27-30,  1773: — 

‘‘  Dr.  G h,  supposing  himself  ill-treated  by  a letter  in  the  London 

Packet,  went  to  the  person’s  shop  who  published  the  paper,  and  struck 
him  on  the  back  with  his  cane.  A scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher made  uncommon  use  of  his  nails,  and  was  at  length  knocked 
down  5 he  then  arose,  seized  a stool,  and  attacked  his  antagonist,  till 
some  people  coming  in  they  were  parted.  Thus  ended  the  contest 
between  the  son  of  literature  and  the  publisher,  the  latter  of  whom 
bears  a black  eye  and  the  author  a scratched  face.”  This  account,  we 
think,  has  not  before  been  re-printed.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
quite  bear  out  the  view  expressed  by  our  memoir  writer,  viz.,  that 
“ the  poet  came  by  the  worst.” — Ed. 

^ This  note  bears  no  date,  but  is  endorsed  April  26,  1773.”  The 
original  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Young,  Esq.,  of  Blackheath. 
Mr.  Nourse,  to  wfflom  this  and  the  following  letter  were  addressed,  w^as 
the  publisher  of  the  ‘Animated  Nature.’  Dr.  Andrews’s  w^ork,  ‘A 
History  of  the  Revolutions  in  Denmark,’  &c.,  was  published  by  Nourse  in 
1774.— Ed. 

3 Mr.  Cunningham’s  transcript  reads  “ of  it  to  you.” — Ed. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  DAVID  GAEEICK,  ESQ.' 


Temple,  June  10^^,  1773. 


Dear  Sir, 

To  be  thought  of  by  you  obliges  me ; to  be  served 
by  you  is  still  more.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  find  that 
Br.  Burney  thinks  my  scheme  of  a Dictionary  useful ; still 
more  that  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  adorn  it  with  any  thing 
of  his  own.  I beg  you  will  also  accept  my  gratitude  for 
procuring  me  so  valuable  an  acquisition. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  Servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


LETTEE  XXXII. 

TO  DAVID  OARRICK,  ESQ.^ 

[1773.] 

My  dear  Eriend, 

I thank  you ! I wish  I could  do  something  to  serve 
you.  I shall  have  a comedy  for  you  in  a season  or  two  at 
farthest,  that  I believe  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  for 
I fancy  I will  make  it  a fine  thing.  You  shall  have  the 
refusal.  I wish  you  would  not  take  up  Xewbery’s^  note, 

^ First  published  in  Mdme.  D’Arblay’s  memoirs  of  her  father,  1832, 
vol.  i.  p.  272.  It  was  enclosed  by  Garrick  to  Dr.  Burney.  The  dic- 
tionary referred  to  was  the  ^ Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ’ projected 
by  Goldsmith  just  before  his  death.  Burney  actually  wrote  the  article 
‘ Musician  ’ for  this  Dictionary.  See  also  our  ‘ Life,’  p.  37. — Ed. 

2 This  letter  followed  one  to  Garrick  asking  the  loan  of  sixty  pounds 
(Forster’s  ‘ Life,’  vol.  ii.  p.  439).  It  was  first  printed  by  Prior  from 
the  original,  then  in  the  Upcott  collection.  It  bears  no  date,  but  evi- 
dently belongs  to  1773.  Mr.  Forster  says  Garrick  had  endorsed  it 
“ Goldsmith’s  parlaver”  (sic). — Ed. 

^ Newbery  junior  is  here  spoken  of.  John  Newbery,  the  philan- 
thropic bookseller”  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  died  in  1767. — Ed. 
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but  let  Waller^  tease  him,  without  however  coming  to  ex- 
tremities ; let  him  haggle  after  him  and  he  will  get  it.  I 
will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pound, 
and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  part  of  which  I 
want  to  go  down  to  Barton^  with.  May  God  preserve  my 
honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart. 

Ever, 

Oliver  Goldsmith.® 


LETTEE  XXXIII. 

to  MR.  CADELL.^ 

[1773.] 

Doctor  Goldsmith’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Cadell,  and 
desires  a set  of  the  History  of  England  for  correction,  if 
interleaved  the  better. 


LETTEE  XXXIV. 

to  MR.  CADELL. 

[1773.] 

Mr.  Goldsmith’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Cadell,  begs  for 
an  hour  or  two,  the  use  of  Millot’s  History  by  Mrs. 
Brooke.® 

Mr.  Cadell,  Strand. 

^ Mr.  Cunningham  says  this  should  be  Wallis,  for  Albany  Wallis, 
Garrick’s  solicitor  and  executor. — Ed. 

2 The  residence  of  Goldsmith’s  friends  the  Bunburys : see  ‘ Poems,’ 
p.  106.— Ed. 

^ Mr.  Cunningham  says  that  Goldsmith’s  draft  on  Garrick  for  .£*60, 
dated  1773,  and  accepted  by  Garrick,  was  sold  at  Sotheby  and  Wilkin- 
son’s, Aug.  5,  1851,  for  £3  165. — Ed. 

^ This  and  the  next  note  bear  no  date,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  1773.  Prior  first  published  them.  Mr.  Cadell,  the  publisher 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  had  at  that  time  become  part  proprietor 
of  Goldsmith’s  ‘ History  of  England,’  and  the  books  asked  for  were  no 
doubt  wanted  for  preparing  a new  edition. — Ed. 

* This  book,  we  suppose,  was  ^ The  Elements  of  English  History  ’ by 
the  Abbe  Millot,  translated  by  Mrs.  Brooke,  1771,  2 vols.  12mo. — Ed. 
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LETTER  XXXY. 

TO  MR.  NOURSE.^ 

[Feh,,\11A.'] 

Sir, 

As  tlie  work  for  which  we  engaged  is  now  near 
coming  out,^  and  for  the  over  payment  for  which  I return 
you  my  thanks,  I would  consider  myself  still  more  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  would  let  my  friend  Griffin  have  a part  of  it. 
He  is  ready  to  pay  you  for  any  part  you  will  think  proper 
to  give  him,  and  as  I have  thoughts  of  extending  the  work 
into  the  vegetable  and  fossil  kingdoms,  you  shall  share  with 
him  in  any  such  engagement  as  may  happen  to  ensue. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  A PUPIL. ^ 

[About  1753  ?] 

[A  doubtful  Letter,  and  therefore  ranged  here  out  of  date  order. — Ed.] 

I HAVE  thought  it  advisable,  my  dear  young  pupil,  to 
adopt  this  method  of  giving  my  thoughts  to  you  on  some 

' First  published  by  Prior.  The  original  is  undated,  but  endorsed 
‘‘Feb.  20,  1774.”  The  “work”  referred  to  was  the  ‘Animated  Na- 
ture.’ Goldsmith,  it  will  be  seen,  wanted  Nourse  to  let  GriflSn,  his 
former  publisher,  have  a share  in  this  work. — Ed. 

^ ‘ The  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature’  was  in  fact  pub- 
lished in  eJuly,  1774  5 but  by  that  time  Goldsmith  was  in  his  grave.  He 
died  just  forty-three  days  after  “ Feb.  20,  1774,”  the  endorsed  date  of 
this  note. — Ed. 

3 This  Letter  is  from  the  Annual  Begister  of  1801  (Otridge’s  edition, 
p.  503  of  the  Chronicle),  where  it  is  given  as  “ A Letter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  about  twenty-five  years  old,  to  a Young  Gentle- 
man whom  he  had  for  a short  time  instructed  in  different  branches  of 
learning.”  Eegarded  as  a veritable  letter  by  Goldsmith  to  a pupil  we 
think  it  very  doubtful ; or  at  least  we  think  “ about  twenty-five  years 
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subjects  which  I find  myself  not  well  disposed  to  speak  of 
in  your  presence.  The  reason  of  this  you  will  yourself 
perceive  in  the  course  of  reading  this  letter.  It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  most  men,  and  particularly  so  to  me,  to  say 
any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  a disagreeable 
truth  ; and,  as  what  I have  now  to  say  to  you  is  entirely 
respecting  yourself,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  some  re- 
spect or  other,  your  view  of  things  and  mine  may  consider- 
ably differ. 

In  the  various  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  study  under  my  care,  as  well  as 
those  which  you  have  acquired  under  the  various  teachers 
who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  the  most  material 
branch  of  information  which  it  imports  a human  being  to 
know,  has  been  entirely  overlooked, — I mean  the  know- 
ledge of  yourself.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  persons 
who  possess  at  once  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to 
give  you  this  instruction.  Your  parents,  who  alone  are 
perhaps  sufficiently  acquainted  with  you  for  the  purpose, 
are  usually  disqualified  for  the  task,  by  the  very  affection 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it. 
Your  masters,  who  probably  labour  under  no  such  preju- 
dices, have  seldom  either  sufficient  opportunities  of  know- 
ing your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  wel- 

old’’  in  the  heading  is  wrong.  At  twenty-five  Goldsmith  was  a student 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh.  From  that  time  till  he  was  twenty-seven  he 
was  a student  and  wanderer,  rather  than  a teacher,  abroad;  see  the  ‘ Life,’ 
pp.  11-15.  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  taught  youth; 
and  before,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  he  was  for  a time  tutor  to  one 
Elinn  in  Ireland  (according  to  Mrs.  Hodson,  see  Prior’s  ^ Life,’  vol.  i. 
p.  117).  But  at  the  earliest  of  these  periods  we  imagine  our  author 
was  hardly  grave  enough  to  have  written  such  a letter ; and  at  the  later 
date,  we  should  say,  he  had  not  time  so  to  write.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a tradition  that  he  served  as  tutor  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  family 
while  he  was  in  Edinburgh.  On  this  see  the  end  of  Letter  IV.,  and  its 
note.  Kegarded  as  a fictitious  performance — as  an  essay  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a letter — it  is  more  likely  to  be  by  Goldsmith  ; though,  even 
taking  this  view,  there  is  not  much  in  it  either  characteristic  or  worthy 
of  him.  Had  the  Annual  Begister  of  1801,  however,  been  edited  by 
Edmund  Burke,  Goldsmith’s  friend,  as  were  its  earliest  volumes,  the 
letter’s  genuineness  might  be  assumed  in  spite  of  the  e'sidence  against  it; 
but  in  1801  Burke  was  dead,  and  the  Annual  Register  which  he,  through 
Dodsley,  had  started  forty- three  years  before,  was  split  into  two  rival 
publications,  published  respectively  by  Otridge  and  the  Rivingtons. — Ed. 
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fare,  as  to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and 
laborious.  You  are,  as  yet,  too  young  and  inexperienced 
to  perform  this  important  office  for  yourself,  or,  indeed,  to 
be  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happi- 
ness. The  ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural 
to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  once  to  every  thing  within 
and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  both  yourself 
and  the  world  in  false  colours.  This  illusion,  it  is  true, 
will  gradually  wear  away  as  your  reason  matures,  and  your 
experience  increases ; but  the  question  is.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  mean  time  ? Evidently  there  is  no  plan  for 
you  to  adopt  but  to  make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience 
of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  you. 

Of  this,  however,  I can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own 
experience,  and  from  the  opinions  of  all  those  whose 
opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  you  aim  at  any  sort 
of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in 
those  of  your  friends  ; if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  your  future  career  for  your  virtues,  or 
talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of  which 
I am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  For  how  is 
your  moral  character  to  be  improved,  unless  you  know 
what  are  the  virtues  and  vices  which  your  natural  disposi- 
tion is  calculated  to  foster,  and  what  are  the  passions 
which  are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ? How  are  you  to  attain 
eminence  in  any  talent  or  pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what 
particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  best  capacitate  you  for 
excelling  ? It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject. 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to 
study  the  different  characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the 
happiness  of  any  individual  depends  not,  as  you  would 
suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but 
principally  on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are 
able  to  secure  tranquillity  within,  you  will  not  be  much 
annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without.  The  great  art  of 
doing  this  consists  in  a proper  government  of  the  passions 
— in  taking  car^  that  no  propensity  is  suffered  to  acquire 
so  much  power  over  your  mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  im- 
moderate uneasiness,  either  to  yourself  or  others.  I insist 
particularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  friend,  because, 
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if  I am  not  greatly  deceived,  you  are  yourself  very  much 
disposed  by  nature  to  two  passions,  the  most  tormenting 
to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  others,  of  any 
which  afflict  the  human  race, — I mean  pride  and  anger. 
Indeed,  those  two  dispositions  seem  to  be  naturally  con- 
nected with  each  other ; for  you  have  probably  remarked, 
that  most  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  most 
passionate  men  are  also  proud.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I can 
confidently  assure  you,  that  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to 
subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now,  when  your  temj^er 
is  flexible,  and  your  mind  easy  of  impression,  they  will 
most  infallibly  prove  the  bane  and  torment  of  your  whole 
life.  They  will  not  only  destroy  all  possibility  of  your 
enjoying  any  happiness  yourself,  but  they  will  produce 
the  same  effect  on  those  about  you ; and  by  that  means 
you  will  deprive  yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  others,  and 
the  approbation  of  your  own  heart, — the  only  two  sources 
from  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  comfort,  or  real 
enjoyment. 

It  is,  moreover,  a certain  principle  in  morals,  that  all  the 
bad  passions,  but  especially  those  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  purposes, — a position  which 
appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examination.  For 
what  is  the  object  which  the  proud  man  has  constantly  in 
view  ? Is  it  not  to  gain  distinction,  and  respect,  and  con- 
sideration among  mankind  ? Now,  it  is  unfortunately  the 
nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  this  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle 
him  to  it,  but  by  labouring  to  exalt  himself  above  his 
equals  by  little  and  degrading  methods ; by  endeavouring, 
for  example,  to  outvie  them  in  dress,  or  show,  or  expense, 
or  by  affecting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  supercilious- 
ness, on  such  as  are  inferior  to  himself  only  by  some  acci- 
dental advantages  for  which  he  is  no  way  indebted  to  his 
own  merit.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  mankind 
declare  war  against  him ; his  inferiors,  whom  he  affects  to 
despise,  will  hate  him,  and  consequently  will  exert  them- 
selves to  injure  and  depress  him  ; and  his  superiors,  whom 
he  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  his  absurd  and  un- 
availing efforts  to  invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own 
peculiar  province. 
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If  it  may  with  truth  he  said,  that  a proud  man  defeats 
his  own  purposes,  the  same  may,  with  equal  certainty,  be 
affirmed  of  a man  who  gives  way  to  violence  of  temper. 
His  angry  invectives,  his  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
language,  produce  very  little  effect  on  those  who  hear  him, 
and  who,  perhaps,  only  smile  at  his  infirmities ; but  who 
can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vexation,  rage,  and 
remorse,  by  which  the  heart  of  a passionate  man  is  succes- 
sively ravaged  ? Alas  ! it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the 
storm  is  pent  up,  who  is  torn  by  its  violence,  and  not  those 
against  whom  its  fury  is  meant  to  be  directed. 

You  will,  I dare  say,  readily  agree  to  the  truth  of  all 
this ; but  you  will,  perhaps,  be  at  a loss  to  conceive  what 
can  be  my  reasons  for  applying  it  to  you.  My.  principal 
reasons  for  thinking  you  subject  to  these  unhappy  failings 
are  very  cogent ; and  they  are  of  such  a nature,  that  it  is 
peculiarly  painful  for  me  to  state  them.  In  a word,  then, 
I have  seen  those  hateful  propensities  govern  you  with 
such  irresistible  power,  that  they  have  overcome  the 
strongest  and  most  natural  principle  that  can  be  supposed 
to  reign  in  the  heart  of  a young  person, — I mean  the  duty 
and  affection  you  owe  your  parents.  Surely  it  could  be 
no  common  failing,  no  light  or  trivial  fault  of  temper,  that 
could  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  warmest  feelings  and 
strongest  duties  of  a young  mind  ! Duties  and  feelings  so 
natural  and  so  indispensable,  that  we  justly  conclude  a 
young  person  who  appears  to  be  devoid  of  them  can  scarcely 
possess  any  other  valuable  quality.  From  such  grounds, 
then,  can  you  think  me  harsh  or  uncharitable,  if  I have 
formed  such  conclusions  ? 

I have  been  urged  to  what  I have  said  by  an  earnest  wish 
for  the  improvement  of  your  character,  and  particularly 
for  the  amelioration  of  your  heart.  In  a future  letter,  I 
shall  pursue  the  subject,  by  endeavouring  to  give  you 
some  rules  respecting  the  government  and  improvement  of 
the  understanding.  I hope  and  believe  that  your  conduct 
will  be  such  as  to  render  any  future  admonitions  on  the 
subjects  of  this  letter  entirely  unnecessary.  I am,  my 
dear  pupil,  yours  affectionately,  &c. 
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MEMORANDA,  &c., 

BY  GOLDSMITH. 


[The  following,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  publication  of  Gold- 
smith’s works,  and  with  his  numerous  monetary  difficulties,  have  both 
biographical  and  literary  interest.  Moreover,  being  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
written  by  Goldsmith,  they  may,  we  think,  be  fittingly  placed  with  his 
Letters. — Ed.] 

TO  MR.  R.  GRIFFITHS. 


\Ahoi(.t  1758-9.] 

Received  from  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
ten  shillings,  for  the  translation  of  a book  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  my  Lady  B.,  as  witness  my  hand. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[From  the  Heber  collection.  The  date  would  be  about  1758-9.  The 
Memoirs  of  my  Lady  B ” are  now  unknown — if  they  were  published 
under  that  name. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERT. 

Received  from  Mr.  Newbery,  three  guineas  for  a pamphlet 
respecting  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

March  5,  1762. 

[The  original  is  in  Mr.  John  Murray’s  collection  of  Newbery  MSS. 
We  give  the  sometimes  doubted  ‘Cock-Lane  Ghost’  pamphlet  in  our 
vol.  ii. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas  and  a half 
for  an  abridgment  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


March  5,  1762. 
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TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Eeceived  of  Mr.  Newbery,  five  guineas,  which,  with 
what  I have  received  at  different  times  before,  is  in  full  for 
the  copy  of  the  Chinese  Letters,  as  witness  my  hand. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

March  5,  1762. 

[Most  of  these  Newbery  receipts  are  from  the  Goldsmith  collection 
made  by  Mr.  William  Newbery,  John  Newbery’s  grandson,  and  were 
first  printed  in  Prior’s  ^ Life  of  Goldsmith.’  When  Prior  wrote,  Mr. 
John  Murray,  sen.,  the  publisher,  lent  him  the  MSS. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  newbery. 

Eeceived  of  Mr.  [N’ewbery  at  different  times,  and  for 
which  gave  receipts,  fourteen  guineas,  which  is  in  full  for 
the  copy  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Nash. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

March  5,  1762. 

[See  the  ‘ Life  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.,’  in  our  vol.  iv.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Eeceived  two  guineas  of  Mr.  Newbery,  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  English  History. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

July  1th,  1762. 


MEMOEANDUM. 

It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  on  one 
hand,  and  James  Dodsley  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Gold- 
smith shall  write  for  James  Dodsley  a book  called  a 
Chronological  History  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  that  effect,  consisting  of 
about  two  volumes  8vo.,  about  the  same  size  and  letter 
with  the  Universal  History  published  in  8vo. ; for  the 
writing  of  which  and  compiling  the  same,  James  Dodsley 
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shall  pay  Oliver  Goldsmith  three  guineas  for  every  printed 
sheet,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  delivered  complete  in  the 
space  of  two  years  at  farthest ; James  Dodsley,  however, 
shall  print  the  above  work  in  whatever  manner  or  size  he 
shall  think  fit,  only  the  Universal  History  above  mentioned 
shall  be  the  standard  by  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall 
expect  to  be  paid. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  be  paid  one  moiety  upon  delivery 
of  the  whole  copy  complete,  and  the  other  moiety,  one  half 
of  it  at  the  conclusion  of  six  months,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  next  after  the  publication 
of  the  work,  James  Dodsley  giving,  however,  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  whole  copy,  two  notes  for  the  money  left 
unpaid.  Each  volume  of  the  above  intended  work  shall 
not  contain  more  than  five- and- thirty  sheets,  and  if  they 
should  contain  more,  the  surplus  shall  not  be  paid  for  by 
James  Dodsley.  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to 
the  said  work. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

James  Dodsley.^ 

March  ^\st,  1763. 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Oct.  11th,  1763. — Eeceived  of  Mr.  John  Newbery  eleven 
guineas  in  full,  for  writing  the  introductions  and  preface 
to  Dr.  Brookes’ s Natural  History. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[Mr.  Newbery’s  papers  show  that  Goldsmith  received  other  amounts 
on  account  of  this  work.  We  publish  the  whole  of  these  Introductions 
in  our  fourth  volume.  Bishop  Percy  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  his 
editors  and  publishers  for  leaving  these  out  of  his  1801  edition  of 
Goldsmith’s  works. — Ed.] 


^ From  the  original,  in  Goldsmith’s  hand,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet.  Mr.  Rogers  lent  the  MS.  to  Prior,  and  after- 
wards presented  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The  agreement  seems  to 
have  broken  down,  for  the  book  it  appears  was  never  published. — Ed. 
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TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Brookes’  History  . 

Preface  to  Universal  History 

Preface  to  Rhetoric 

Preface  to  Chronicle 

History  of  England 

The  Life  of  Christ 

The  Life  [Lives]  of  the  Fathers 

Critical  and  Monthly  . 


.£11  11  0 
3 3 0 
2 2 0 
110 
21  0 0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
3 3 O' 


£63  0 0 

Received  October  11, 1763,  the  contents,  of  Mr.  Hewbery. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[This  is  in  Goldsmith’s  hand  in  the  Newbery  MSS.  It  appears  to  be 
a summary  account,  including  some  items  for  which  separate  receipts 
had  been  given.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  promise  to  pay,” 
bearing  the  same  date,  and  the  two  documents,  taken  together,  seem  to 
show  that  both  the  ^63  and  the  ^^8  Is,  6d.  were  due  to  Newbery  upon 
an  account  of  dSlll  Is.  Gd.  previously  lent. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

I promise  to  pay  Mr.  John  Hewbery  or  order  forty- 
eight  pounds  one  shilling  and  sixpence  on  demand,  for 
value  received. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

October  11,  1763. 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Oct.  11th,  1763. — Received  of  Mr.  John  Newbery 
twenty-one  pounds  for  translating  the  Life  of  Christ  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

^ Several  of  these  works  cannot  be  traced  now.  Prior  thought  the 
item  “ Critical  and  Monthly  ” indicated  either  contributions  to  the 
‘ Christian’s  Magazine  ’ (then  or  soon  after  edited  by  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Dodd),  or  criticisms  of  works  belonging  to  Newbery  which  Gold- 
smith found  means  of  getting  inserted  in  the  two  reviews,  the  ‘ Critical  ’ 
and  the  ‘ Monthly.’  The  ‘ Life  of  Christ  ’ and  ^ Lives  of  the  Fathers  ’ 
were  translations,  as  will  be  seen  by  a subsequent  receipt. — Ed. 

I.  II 
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TO  MR.  NEWBERT. 

Eeceived  from  Mr.  Newbery  twenty-five  guineas,  for 
wbicb  I promise  to  account. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

December  17,  1763. 


^26  . 5 . 0 


[Prior  says  there  is  a tradition  that  this  loan  was  wanted  by  Gold- 
smith for  a trip  to  Yorkshire,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  led  to  an  incident 
that  suggested  to  the  author  the  idea  of  writing  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.’ If  this  is  true,  what  a magnificent  fulfilment  of  the  “ promise  to 
account”  was  the  Vicar ! See,  however,  ante,  pp.  66,  237,  and  also  the 
‘ History  of  Miss  Stanton,’  in  vol.  iv.,  and  Prior’s  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’ 
vol.  i.,  p.  485. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERT. 

Oct.  11th,  1763. — Eeceived  of  Mr.  John  Newbery,  three 
guineas  for  a Preface  to  the  History  of  the  World. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[This,  from  other  of  the  Newbery  accounts,  seems  to  have  been  an 
additional  payment.  This  Preface  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  iv. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Oct.  11th,  1763. — Eeceived  of  Mr.  John  Newbery 
twenty- one  pounds,  which  with  what  I received  before  is 
in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  History  of  England  in  a series 
of  Letters,  two  volumes  in  12mo. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[This  History  was  that  addressed  “ by  a nobleman  to  his  son,”  which 
proved  so  successful  because  it  was  attributed  to  Chesterfield,  Lyttelton, 
and  other  noblemen  : see  our  ‘ Life  of  Goldsmith,’  p.  21. — Ed.] 
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TO  MR.  DODSLBY. 

Eeceived  of  Mr.  Dodsley,  ten  guineas,  for  an  Oratorio, 
which  he  and  Mr.  Newbery  are  to  share. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Oct.  31st,  1764. 

[The  Oratorio  was  ‘ The  Captivity  : ’ see  ‘ Poems,’  p.  61. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  NEWBERY. 

Eeceived  from  Mr.  John  Newbery  eleven  guineas,  which 
I promise  to  pay. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Jizn.  8,  1766. 


MR.  NEWBERY,  DR.^ 


Brookes’s  4 vols.  correcting  . 

. £21 

0 

0 

Natural  Philosophy 

63 

0 

0 

Traveller  .... 

21 

0 

0 

Translation  of  Philosophy  . 

. ' 20 

0 

0 

Preface  to  Wiseman’s  Grammar 

2 

2 

0 

<£127 

2 

0 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

June  1th,  1766. 

1 In  Goldsmith’s  hand : first  printed  in  Prior’s  ^ Life,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 

Brookes’s  4 vols.  correcting,”  no  doubt  refers  to  the  Natural  History, 
for  which  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Introductions  and  Preface  (see  p.  480, 
ante).  The  word  “ correcting,”  and  the  amount,  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  author  corrected  Brookes’s  text,  otherwise,  touched  up  Brookes’s 
compilation  generally.  The  ‘ Natural  Philosophy  ’ was  no  doubt  the 
‘ Experimental  Philosophy  ’ of  which  we  publish  the  Preface  in  our 
vol.  iv.  The  ‘ Traveller  ’ is,  of  course.  Goldsmith’s  first  poem.  The 
price  here,  ^21,  has  been  looked  upon  as  possibly  the  entire  sum  paid 
to  the  author  for  this  poem.  There  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ; but 
we  may  point  out  that  the  date  of  the  above  account,  ‘‘  June  7,  1766,” 
is  so  far  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  ‘ Traveller,’  Dec., 
1764,  as  to  make  it  possible  that  this  £21  was  an  additional  payment. 
By  June,  1776,  the  ‘ Traveller’  was  in  its  fourth  edition. — Ed. 
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TO  MR.  NEWBERT. 

Eeceived  from  Mr.  Newbery  five  guineas  for  writing  a 
short  English  Grrammar. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

JDecemher  28,  1766. 


MEMOEANDUM. 

Feh,  2^th,  1769. 

It  is  this  day  agreed,  between  Dr.  Goldsmith,  of  Brick 
Court,  in  the  Temple,  and  William  Griffin,  of  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  Dr.  Gold- 
smith agrees  to  write  a new  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
&c.,  to  be  comprised  in  eight  volumes,  octavo,  each  volume 
to  contain  from  twenty-five,  to  twenty  seven  sheets  of  pica 
print,  for  which  Mr.  Griffin  agrees  to  pay  Dr.  Goldsmith 
eight  hundred  guineas  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  one 
hundred  guineas  upon  the  delivery  of  each  volume  of  the 
copy,  in  manuscript ; and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  consideration 
of  the  one  hundred  guineas  per  volume,  hereby  agrees  to 
make  over  all  his  right,  and  title,  to,  and  in,  the  copy  of 
the  said  Natural  History,  to  William  Griffin,  for  ever,  and 
to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  said  copy  on  demand.  It 
is  understood  by  both  parties  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  to  set 
about  the  work  immediately,  and  to  finish  the  whole  as 
soon  as  he  conveniently  can.  To  the  above  agreement 
both  parties  have  set  their  names. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Wm.  Griffin. 

If  the  work  makes  less  than  eight  volumes  the  Doctor 
is  to  be  paid  in  proportion. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Wm.  Griffin. 

[This  was  the  original  agreement  for  the  ‘ Animated  Nature.’  Before 
the  worlc  was  completed  Griffin  sold  his  interest  to  Nourse.  See  ante, 
p.  473,  and  the  ‘ Animated  Nature  ’ Preface  and  Extracts  in  vol.  iv. — 
Ed.] 
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MEMOEANDUM. 

Eussel-street,  Covent  Garden. 

It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Thomas  Davies,  bookseller,  of  Eussel-street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall 
write  for  Thomas  Davies  an  History  of  England,  from  the 
birth  of  the  British  empire  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Second,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  of  the  size  and  the  letter 
of  the  Eoman  History,  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The 
said  History  of  England  shall  be  written  and  compiled  in 
the  space  of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof.  And  when 
the  said  History  is  written  and  delivered  in  manuscript, 
the  printer  giving  his  opinion  that  the  quantity  above 
mentioned  is  completed,  that  then  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall 
be  paid  by  Thomas  Davies  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  for  having  written  and  compiled  the  same.  It  is 
agreed  also,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to 
the  said  work.  In  witness  thereof,  we  have  set  our  names 
this  thirteenth  of  June,  1769. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  Davies. 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  GRIFFIN. 

Deceived,  September  26th,  1769,  of  William  Griffin,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 
five  volumes  of  my  Natural  History,  as  by  agreement ; and 
for  which  I promise  an  assignment  on  demand. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

No.  2,  Brick  Court,  Temple. 

[Prior  had  this  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Upcott. — Ed.] 


MEMOEANDTJM. 

September  15,  1770. 

It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  and  Thomas 
Davies,  of  Covent  Garden,  bookseller,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
shall  abridge  for  Thomas  Davies  the  book  entitled  Gold- 
smith's Eoman  History,  in  two  volumes  8vo  into  one 
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volume  in  12mo,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  tlie  use  of  such  as  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  that  in  8vo.  For  the  abridging  of 
the  said  history,  and  for  putting  his  name  thereto,  the  said 
Thomas  Davies  shall  pay  Oliver  Goldsmith  fifty  guineas, 
to  be  paid  him  on  the  abridgment  and  delivery  of  the  copy : 
as  witness  our  hands, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  Davies. 

[This  and  the  memorandum  of  June  13,  1769,  were  printed  by  Bishop 
Percy  in  his  ‘ Life  ’ of  Goldsmith.  Their  dates  follow  so  closely  upon  the 
date  of  the  Roman  History — issued  in  1769  by  Baker  and  Leigh — as  to 
testify  strongly  to  the  success  of  that  work, — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  GRIFFIN. 

Deceived  the  day  and  year  already  written  [27th  June, 
1772],  of  the  above  named  William  Griffin,  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  being  the  consideration 
above  mentioned  to  be  paid  to  me.  Witness  my  hand, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

^840. 

Witness, 

George  Corrall. 

[From  the  legal  assignment  of  the  ‘ Animated  Nature  ’ in  the  Upcott 
collection  of  autographs,  &c. — Ed.] 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  GRIFFIN. 


June  22,  1773. 

Deceived  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  writing  and 
compiling  the  History  of  Greece,  from  Mr.  William  Griffin, 
for  which  I promise  further  assignment  on  demand. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

[From  the  Upcott  collection.  The  History  did  not  appear  till  after 
Goldsmith’s  death,  viz.,  June  15,  1774,  and  Percy  doubted  if  it  were  by 
him.  The  above  receipt  must  be  looked  upon  as  proving  the  authorship. 
See  also  our  ‘ Life,’  p.  28. — Ed.] 
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TO  MR.  JAMES  DODSLET. 


[1774.] 

Eeceived  of  Mr.  James  Dodsley  for  improving  the  second 
edition  of  my  Polite  Learning,  and  putting  my  name  to  the 
same,  the  su^|i  of  five  guineas,  as  witness  my  hand. 

Oliver  "Goldsmith. 

[This  has  no  date,  but  was  no  doubt  written  early  in  1774.  Prior 
first  published  it.  The  second  edition  of  the  ^ Polite  Learning  ’ was 
published  the  same  year,  just  after  the  author’s  death  on  April  the  4th. 
—Ed.] 


end  of  volume  I 
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The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.  2^,  (id, 

COMTE’S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3 vols.  5j.  each. 

COMTE’S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philoso^kie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.  $s, 

CONDE  S History  of  the  Do 
minion  of  the  Arabs  in  SpalnJ 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.  3j.  6d,  each. 

COOPER’S  Biographical  Dio- 
tionary.  Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2 vols.  5x.  each. 

COXE’S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3 vols.  3X.  6d, 
each. 

An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough’s  campaigns,  4to. 
I ox.  6d, 

History  of  the  House  of 

Austria  (I2i8'i792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  4 vols.  3x.  6d,  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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CRAIK’S  (G.  L.)  Piirsuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  DlfOloultles.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  5^. 

CRUIKSHANK’S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ; an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G,  Cruik- 
shank,  5j. 

CUNNINGHAM’S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.  3 vols.  3^.  (id,  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.  ss.  (id, 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Cariyle,  M.D. 
5J. 

The  Purgatorio.  A Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.  5j. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs  of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblc. 
With  Portraits.  2 vols.  3^.  (id, 
each. 


DEFOE’S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Sco-t.  7 vols. 
3J.  (id,  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.  — Moll  Flanders,  and  the 

History  of  the  Devil. 

IV.  — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs, 

Christian  Davies. 

V. — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  5 The 
Storm  (1703) ; and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI.— Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN’S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
']s,  (id, 

DEMOSTHENES’  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5 vols.  Vol.  I.,  3^.  (id,\  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5j.  each. 

DE  STAEL’S  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.  35.  (id, 

DEVEY’S  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.  5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ; including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
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uantities  marked,  and  English 
ranslations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).  55. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

DIDRON’S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2 vols, 
5^.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M,A. 

DOBREE’S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof  Wagner,  2 vols. 
55.  each. 

DODD’S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  6s, 

DONALDSON’S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3 Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.  5^. 

DRAPER’S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  2 vols,  5^.  each. 

DUNLOP’S  ffistory  of  Fiction. 
A new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.  2 vols.  51.  each. 

DYER  (Dr,  T.  H.).  Pompeii : its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 


300  Wood  Engravings,  a large 
Map,  and  a Plan  of  the  Forum, 
ys,  6d, 

The  City  of  Rome  : its  History 

and  Monuments.  With  Illustra- 
tions, 5^. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  Ss, 

EBERS’  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.  3^.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8 Illsstrations 
by  L.  Speed,  ^s,  6d, 

ELZE’S  V7illiam  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S  Works.  5 vols. 
3^.  6d,  each. 

1. — Essays  and  Representative 
Men. 

II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social  Aims  — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER’S  History  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

EPICTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.  5^. 

EURIPIDES.  A New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries, 
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EU-TROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHIBUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.  A.  5^. 

EVELYH’S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5^.  each. 

EAIBHOLT^S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2 vols. 
5i‘.  each. 

FIELDING’S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  35.  6ct. 

- — History  of  Tom  Jones,  a 
Foundling.  With  Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations.  2 vols.  3^.  6ct,  each. 

Amelia.  With  Cruikshank  s 

Illustrations.  5^. 

FLAXMAN’S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6^. 

FOSTER’S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  2 vols.  6d,  each, 

Critical  Essays.  Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryland.  2 vols.  3J.  6ct, 
each. 

Essays : on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ; on  a Man’s  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ; on  the  epithet 
Romantic ; on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion. 3^.  6d, 

— — Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 
Ignorance  ; to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.  35.  6(t, 


FOSTER’S  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notes 
OF  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
3^.  6ct, 

GASPARY’S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  3r.  6ct. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 

Chronicle  of.— -See  Old  English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining  Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.  5j. 

GILDAS,  Ohronioles  ot—See  Old 
English  Chronicles, 

GIBBON’S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2 Maps  and 
Portrait.  7 vols.  31.  (id,  each. 

GILEART’S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.  2 vols.  loj. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank. 6s, 

GIRALDUS  0 AMBRENSIS’ 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  5J. 

GOETHE’S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward’s  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  55. 
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aOETHE’S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.  35’.  (id*  each. 

I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and 
Annals. 

III.  — Faust.  Tviro  Parts,  com- 

plete. (Swan  wick.) 

IV. — Novels  and  Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm  Meister’s  Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. —Conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 

VIII.-— Dramatic  Works. 

IX. — Wilhelm  Meister*s  Travels. 

X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 

XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels. 

XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH’S  Works.  A new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.  3J.  hd,  each. 

GRAMMONT’S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  Boscobel  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  (fee. 
New  Edition.  55*. 

GRAY’S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A;.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3^.  65.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M. A.  5^. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Helio- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  & Chariclea  ; Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ; and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A, 
5f. 


GREGORY’S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  & Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.  3^.  (d* 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  31.  (id* 

GRIMM’S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2 vols.  3J.  (>d*  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  I.<udv/ig 
Grimm.  35.  6<f. 

GROSSI’S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.  3^.  (d* 

GUIZOT’S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.  35.  (d* 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3 vols. 
3jr.  (id*  each. 

HALL’S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
Ss*  (id* 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.  5^. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries, 


HAUFF’S  Tales.  The  Caravan — 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  35.  (id, 

HAWTHORNE’S  Tales.  4 vols. 
3J.  (id,  each. 

I. — Twice-told  Tales,  and  the 
Snow  Image. 

II.—  Scarlet  Letter, and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 

III.  — Transformation  [The  Marble 

Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

IV.  — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT’S  Table-talk,  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  V/. 
Hazlitt.  3J.  (id, 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays- 
3^.  (id, 

Lectures  on  the  English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.  3^.  (id, 

— The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 
on  Books,  Men,  and  Things,  p,  6d, 
Bound  Table.  3^.  6d, 

— - Sketches  and  Essays. 
3J.  6d, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;  or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Plazlitt.  3^.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3r.  6d, 

BEATON’S  Conoise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5^. 

HEGEL’S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE’S  Poems,  Complete. 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.  3J.  6d, 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 
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Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.  3^.  6d, 

HELP’S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 

K.C.B.  3j.  6d, 

Life  of  Hernando  Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.  3j.  6d,  each. 

Life  of  Pizarro.  31.  6d, 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.  35’.  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  S^> 

HENFREY’S  Guide  to  EngUsh 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  6s, 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON’S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  Ss, 

HENRY’S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.  5i'. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  — See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.  3^.  6d, 

Notes  on,  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.  5^. 

— - Analysis  and  Summary  of 
By  J.  T.  Wheeler,  ^s. 
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HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.  A.  5^. 

HOFFMANN’S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  2 vols.  3^.  (id.  each. 

HOLBEIN’S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.  $s, 

HOMER’S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  55*. 

Odyssey.  Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  ^s, 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER’S  (G.)  Waterloo  : The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon : a History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  3^.  (d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  - September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.  3J.  (d. 

HORACE.  A new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  byA.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.  31.  (>d, 

HUGO’S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani — Ruy  Bias — 
The  King’s  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.  3.5-.  (id. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
31.  (id. 

HUMBOLDT’S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5 vols. 
3J.  (id.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  ^s. 


HUMBOLDT’S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1799-1804.  Translated 
by  T.  Ross.  3 vols.  5^.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Otte  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

Ss. 

HUMPHREYS’  Coin  Collector’s 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2 vols.  5j. 
each, 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.  3^.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy : together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
p.  6d. 

HUNT’S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  55. 

INGULPH’H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A,  Ss. 

IRVING’S  (Washington)  Com- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  Vvith  Por- 
traits, &c.  3^*.  6d.  each. 

L— Salmagundi,  Knicker- 
bocker’s History  of  New 
York. 

II, — The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

HI. — Bracebridge  Hall,  Abbots- 
ford and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV.— 'The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 


Contained  tn  Bohn^s  Libraries, 


Irving’s  (Washington)  Complete 
Works  continued. 

VI.  & VII. — Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria,  A Tour  on  the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies  and  Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV. — Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life  and  Letters.  By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.  2 vols. 
3^.  (id.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  11.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I. 

JAMES’S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  2 vols. 
35-.  (id.  each. 

JAMESON’S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare’s Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs,  Tameson. 
3.r.  (>d. 

JESSE’S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.  51, 

JESSE’S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  dtiring  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3 vols.  With 
42  Portraits.  5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents,  W’^ith  6 
Portraits.  51. 

JOHNSON’S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.  3 vols,  3^.  each. 


JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston’s  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

JOYCE'S  Scientific  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  5r. 

JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  ^s.  6d. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen’s  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus’  Monody, 
with  Julian’s  extant  Theosophical 
W^'orks,  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.  5j. 

JUNIUS’S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall’s  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
5^- 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SOL- 
PIGIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.  55. 

KANT’S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.  5^. 

Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
physical Foundation  s of  N atural 
Science.  Translated  byE.  Belfort 
Bax.  Ss, 

KEIGHTLEY’S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique, 
5^* 
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KEIGHTLEY’S  Fairy  Mytho- 
lo6y»  illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank,  5j. 

LA  FONTAINE’S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  3^.  6d. 

LAMARTINE’S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  3 vols.  3r.  6d,  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4 vols.  35.  6d,  each. 

— History  of  the  French  Re- 
voiutien  of  1848,  6d. 

LAMB’S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.  3^.  6d* 

Memorials  and  Letters  of 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2 vols. 
3J.  6d,  each. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 

3s.  6d, 

LANE’S  Arabian  Nights’  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.  3^‘  each, 

LANZI’S  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  P'ine  Arts  to  the 
Pmd  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 

3 vols.  3J.  6d,  each.  ! 


LAPPS NBERG’S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2 vols. 
3^“.  6d»  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.  5^. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI’S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  Witli  numerous 
Plates.  5r. 

LEPSIUS’S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
I Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.  With  Maps.  51. 

LESSING’S  Dramatic  W^^orks, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2 vols. 
3^.  6d,  each. 

— - Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 
and  the  Representation  ot 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern,  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  V/ith  a Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.  3s.  6d. 

LILLY’S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  55. 

LIVY’S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.  4 vols.  51.  each. 

LOCKE’S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2 vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:  By  Lord 

King.  3^.  6d» 

LOCKHART  (J.  G.) — See  Burns. 
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LODGE’S  Portraits  of  Illiastrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8 vols.  5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S  Prose 
Works.  With  16  full- page  Wood 
Engravings.  5^. 

LOUDON’S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Ulus. 

LOWNDES’  BibUo^pher’s 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6 vols.  cloth,  ^s.  each. 
Or  4 volsc  half  morocco,  2/.  2s, 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LUCAN’S  Pharsalia.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  5^. 

LUCIAN’S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.  ^s. 

LUCRETIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J,  S.  Watson,  M.A.  ^s, 

LUTHER’S  Table-Talk.  Tran^ 
lated  and;  Edited  by  William 
Plazlitt.  3^.  6d. 

Autobiography.  ---See 

Michelet. 

MACHIAYELLI’S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.  6d. 

MALLET’S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.  5?. 


MANTELL’S  (Dr.)  Petrifaotiona 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s, 

Wonders  of  Geology.  8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a coloured 
Geological  Map  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  of  200 
Woodcuts.  2 vols.  7r.  6d.  each. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed : 
being  a Translation  of  ‘ I Pro- 
messi  Sposi.’  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  5^. 

MARCO  POLO’S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  5^. 

MARRYAT’S  (Oapt.  R.N.) 
Mastermaa  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3J.  6d. 

Mission ; or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
35-.  6d, 

Pirate  and  Tliree  Cutters. 

With  8 Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drav/ings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.  A.  3^.  6d, 

Privateersman.  8 Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,  ^s.  6a 

Settlers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3^.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.  3s.6d. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8 full- 

page  Illustrations.  3s,  6d, 

~ — - Midshipman  Easy.  With  S 
full  page  Illustrations.  3s,  6d, 

MARTIAL’S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  an^ 
other  sources,  71.  6d, 
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MARTINEAU’S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.  3^. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 

Peace,  a.d.  1815-46,  4 vols. 

31.  (id.  each. 

— See  Cornices  Positive  Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW  PARIS’S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  3 vols.  5^.  each. 

MATTHEW  OP  WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.  2 vols.  5s.  each. 

MAXWELL’S  Victories  of  Wel- 
ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5 Portraits.  5^. 

MENZEL’S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3 vols.  3J.  6d,  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.  51. 

MICHELET’S  Luther’s  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  x^ppendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.  3J.  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3^.  6d. 

MIGNET’SHistoryof  thePrenoh 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3^.  6d, 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  T.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 

3s.6d. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated, from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4 vols. 
3x.  6d.  each. 


MILTON’S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J,  A.  St.  John.  5 vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd’s  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drav/ings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2 vols.  3^.  Cd. 
each. 

MITPORD’S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2 Engravings  on 
Steel.  2 vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 

MOLIERE’S  Dramatic  Works. 
A new  Translation  in  English 
Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3 vols. 
31.  6d,  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5 Portraits.  2 vols.  3s.  each. 

MONTAIGNE’S  Essays.  Cotton’s 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  New  Edition,  3 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S  Spirit  oi 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

MORPHY’S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  thex\merican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  xAnalyticai 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  5^. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3 vols.  3^*.  6d,  each. 
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MUDIE’S  British  Birds;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7 Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs,  2 vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Ghi’istian  Religion  and 
Ohiueli.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.  iovols.  3^.6^/^  each. 

— Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.  33-.  (id, 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2 vols.  3^.  Cd,  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  3^.  (id, 

NIBELUNG-EN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
5^. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach’s  Text,  wfith 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ; also  a Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. 900  pages.  53“. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  23-. 

NIGOLINI’S  History  of  the 
Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits, 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild-  ^ 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3 vols. 

31.  6d.  each. 

NUGENT’S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.  50". 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle,  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.  L.  ^s, 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics : the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.  33-.  6d, 

ORDSRICUS  YITALIS’  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Evroult.  4 vols.  53'.  each. 

OVID’S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3 vols. 

53'.  each. 

PA.SGAL’S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.  3^.  6d^ 

PAULI’S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
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OF  Orosius.  With  a literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5j. 

PAXJSANIAS’  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

PEARSON’S  Exposition  of  the 
Greed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  51. 

PEPYS’  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4 vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings. 5^.  each. 

PERCY’S  Rellques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2 vols.  3.f.  6^.  each. 

PERSIUS.— T^^venal. 

PETRARCH’S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PHILO  - JUD.ffilUS,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.  4 vols.  5r.  each. 

PICKERING’S  HistoiY  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  ilall.  With  a Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5r. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraha^i  Moore.  JjJ. 


PLANOHE,  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Blanche, 
Somerset  Herald.  With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations, 

PLATO’S  Works.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  6 vols.  $s.  each. 

I.™ -The  Apology  of  Socrates, 
Crito,  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  IL  Carey. 

IL— The  Republic,  Timaeus,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 

Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

IV.  — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 

Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  The- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

VI. — The  Doubtful  Works,  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.  With  Analytical 
Index.  By  A.  Day,  LL.D.  5^. 

PLAUTUS’S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.  5s,  each. 

PLINY’S  Natural  History. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
Eostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.T. 
Riley,  M.A.  6 vols.  5^.  each. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth’s  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.  $s. 

PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry’s  Plo- 
tinus. Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.  5f. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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PLUTARCH’S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.  4 vols.  3^.  6^.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
5^- 

— ~ Morals.  Ethical  Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.  51. 

POETRY  OP  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  3^.  (id, 

POLITICAL  CYCLOPAilDIA. 
A Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.  3^.  (id,  each. 

POPE’S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruth-ers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 2 vols.  5j.  each. 

Homer’s  Iliad.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman’s  Designs.  5^. 

Homer’s  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man’s  Designs.  5^*. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  5^. 

POUSHKIN’S  Prose  Tales : The 
Captain’s  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
The  Queen  of  Spades  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— -The  Shot 
— The  Snow  Storm— -The  Post- 
master The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nighte-— 
Peter  the  Great’s  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.  3.%  (id. 


PRESCOTT’S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.  3 vols.  3^.  (id,  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.  2 vols.  p.  (id,  each. 

- — Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
wdth  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.  3 vols.  3J.  (id.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3>r.  (id. 

PROVEP.BS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray’s  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  51. 

PROVERBS,  A Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  & a General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  51. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
M arks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^. ; or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

PROUT’S  (Father)  Reiiques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  v.dth  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A, 
Nearly  600  pages,  ^s. 
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QUINTILIAN’S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2 vols.  5^5 
each. 

EAOINE’S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A metrical  English  ver- 
sion, ByR.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon,  2 vols.  3.T.  daf.  each. 

BANKERS  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.  3 vols.  3r.  6</.  each. 

— — History  of  Servia  and  the 
Servian  Revolution,  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3r. 

RECREATIONS  inSHOOTINa. 
By  ‘ Craven.’  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A,  5r. 

RENNIE’S  Insect  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  $s, 

REYNOLD’S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H,  W.  Beechy. 
2 vols.  35.  6d»  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.  5^. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.  3^.  6d, 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  3^.  6a\ 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN’S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2 vols.  55.  each, 

ROGER  OP  WENDOVER’S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
1 235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2 vols. 
5r.  each. 

See  Burn  and  Dyer. 

ROSOOE’S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
fllcate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3r.  6d»  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici, 

called  ‘ the  Magnificent.’  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  ioth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.  3J.  6d, 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2 vols.  35.  6ci,  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S. Watson,  M.A. 
5^- 

SCHILLER’S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7 vols.  3J.  6d, 
each ; — 

I. — History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries. 
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Schiller's  Works  continued. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  F ranee 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.  — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 

Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 

These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV. — Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 

original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays,  ^Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
V/ allenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  L>ora  Schmitz.  2 vols.  3^.  (id, 
each. 

SOHLEGEL  S (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.  3^.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  Germiun.  ^s.6a. 

-- — " Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.  3.?.  6d. 

SCHLEGEL’S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitetock. 
3J.  6d. 

iEsthetio  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  T. 
Millington.  35.  6d. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J*  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.  31.  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.  5^. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  ^s. 

SCHOUW’S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.  5j. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  3^.  6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L, 
3s.  6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits,  Newly 
translated  by  A,  Stewart,  M.A. 
3^.  6d. 

- — Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stew^art, 
M.A.  5s. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.  3s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2 vols.  3s.  6d. 
each, 
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SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  51. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
2 Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2 vols.  5j.  each. 

SHERIDAN’S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
35.  6^. 

SISMONDI’S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  ol 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.  2 vols.  3^,  6^?.  each. 

SMITH’S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposites.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 5j. 

Synonyms  Discriminated. 

A Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A,  6j. 

SMITH’S  (Adam)  The  V7ealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.  2 vols.  31.  CiL  each. 

— — Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.  3^.  6c/. 

SMYTH’S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modern  History.  2 vols. 
3^.  6^.  each. 

SMYTH’S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  the  French  Revolution. 
2 vols.  3s,  6d.  each. 

SmTH’S  (Pye)  Geology  and 
Scripture.  2nd  Edition.  5^. 

SMOLLETT’S  Adventures  01 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  3^.  6d, 


SMOLLETT’S  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle.  W’ith  Biblio- 
graphy and  Cruikshank’s  Illus- 
trations. 2 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations. 
3^.  6d, 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  ‘Scholas- 
ticus  ’).  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.  55. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  ^y. 

SOUTHEY’S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  5^. 

— Robert  Southey.  The  Story 
of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.  3J.  6d, 

SOZOIVlEN’S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Philostor- 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Piiotius. 
Translated*  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  5-. 

SPINOZA  S Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction, by  R.H. M. 
Elwes.  2 vols.  5^*  each. 

STANLEY’S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.  5^. 

STARLING’S  (Miss)Noble  Deeds 
of  Women.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings. 5r. 

STAUNTON’S  Chess-Player’s 
Handbook.  51. 

Chess  Praxis.  A Supplement- 

to  the  Chess-player’s  Handbook. 

5J. 
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STAUNTON’S  Chess  ■ player’s 
Companion.  Comprising  a Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  55. 

Chess  Tonmament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  55. 

STOCKHAEDT’S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  5^. 

STOWE  (IVErs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  Illustrated.  3J.  6^. 

STRABO’S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  3 vols. 
5^.  each. 

STRICKLAND’S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6 Portraits.  6 vols. 
5^.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

2 vols.  5^*.  each. 

-- — Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Princesses.  With  Portraits.  5^, 

STUART  and  REVETT’S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.  5^. 

SUETONIUS’  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
C83sars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.  5^. 

SWIFT’S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
!2  vols.  3j,  6^/.  each. 

\,Vols,  I,-X,  ready, 
I. — A Tale  of  a Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Swift’s  Prose  Works  contimicd, 

II.— Thejournal to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.A. 
With  2 Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 

III. & IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 

V.  — Historical  and  Political 

Tracts  (English). 

VI.  — The  Drapier’s  Letters. 

With  facsimiles  of  Wood’s 
Coinage,  (See. 

VII.  — Historical  and  Political 

Tracts  (Irish). 

VI He— Gulliver’s  Travels.  Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX.  —Contributions  to  Periodicals. 

X. — Historical  Writings. 

XI. — Literary  Essays. 

\_In  preparation, 

XII. — Index  and  Bibliography. 

[/«  preparation, 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  by  Sir 
Charles  Morell.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts  and  12  Steel  Engravings.  5i‘. 

TASSO’S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts  by  Thurston.  5^. 

TAYLOR’S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.  3^.  6^. 

TEN  brink.— Brink. 
TERENCE  and  PHiEDRUS. 
Literally  translated  byll,  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added.  Smart’s 
Metrical  Version  of  Phsedrus.  5?. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRT^ffiSUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman,  ^s. 
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THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 

Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ; and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated.  5j. 

THIERRY’S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2 vols.  3x.  (id.  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  II.  Dale.  2 vols. 
35.  (id.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler.  5^. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A Trea- 
tise on  V7ines.  Illustrated.  51. 

URE’S  {Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture  of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2 vols.  55. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  6d. 

VASARI’S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.  3^.  (id.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A,  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL-D.  With  Portrait.  31.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L’ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales,  ^s.  6J. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.  5^. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &g. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Sullen,  with  a Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  5^. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  ‘ An 
Old  Soldier.’  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell,  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.  5^. 


WELLIIQGTOH,  Victories  of. 
See  Maxwell. 

WERNER’S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.  35.  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A Hand- 
book  of  Archseology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated. 5^. 

WHITE’S  Natural  History  of 
Selborne.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates,  ^s. 

WHEATLEY’S  A Rational  lUus- 
tration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  35-.  6d. 

WHEELER’S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  5.f. 

WIESELER’S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.  31.  6d, 

WILLI  aM  of  M AL  M SBUR  Y’S 
Chronicle  of  the  IQngs  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  5^. 

XENOPHON’S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3 vols.  5'^*  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
Prance  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  ^s.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  - 79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.  2 vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A Col- 
lection  of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions. Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5r. 


THE  YORK  LIBRARY 

A NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  a handy  size  (6|  x 4^  in.),  on 
thin  but  opaque  paper,  aud  are  simply  and 
attractively  bound. 

Price,  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; in  leather,  3s.  net. 

‘ The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  . . . The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.’ — Bookman, 

* These  books  should  find  their  way  to  every  home  that  owns  any 
cultivation.’ — Notes  and  Queries. 

The  folloiumg  volumes  are  no%v  ready : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY’S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY’S  CECILIA.  Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

2 vols. 

BURTON’S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  A.  R.  Shili.eto,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen. 

3 vols. 

BURTON’S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.  2 vols. 

CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux’s  Translation,  re- 
vised. With  Lockhart’s  Life  and  Notes.  2 vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  : Johnson’s  Rasselas,  Goldsmith’s  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole’s 
Castle  of  Otranto.  With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S  FRIEND.  A series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 

Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 

and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 

VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.  2 vols. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  A new  edition  in  5 volumes,  with  the 

Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING’S  TOM  JONES.  2 vols. 

GASKELL’S  SYLVIA’S  LOVERS. 
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GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.  Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 
Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Breul, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE’S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women  : Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB’S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF.  Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8 Illustra- 
trations  by  E.  T.  Wheeler. 

MARRYAT'S  PETER  SIMPLE.  With  8 Illustrations  by  F.  A. 
Fraser. 

MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS.  Cotton’s  translatiom  Revised  by 
W.  C.  HAzlitt.  3 vols. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.  With  the  Life  ot  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
William  Roper,  and  his  Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and  others.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Sampson.  [In  the  Press. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  3 vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.  4 vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT’S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  THE  WARDEN.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Frederic  Harrison. 

TROLLOPE’S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE'S  DR.  THORNE. 

TROLLOPE’S  ERAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE’S  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.  2 vols, 

TROLLOPE’S  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET.  2 vols. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG’S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M, 
Betham  Edwards. 

Other  Volumes  <ire  in  Preparation. 


BELL’S  HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE  GREAT  MASTERS 

IN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Post  8vo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  5^*  each. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  issued : 

BOTTICELLI.  By  A.  Streeter.  2nd  Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI.  By  Leader  Scott. 

CORREGGIO.  By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

CARLO  CRIVELLI.  By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.  By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.  2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.  By  H.  Guinness.  2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.  By  Hope  Rea.  2nd  Edition. 

GERA.RD  DOU.  By  Dr.  W.  Martin.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.  By  Ethel  Halsey. 

FRANCIA.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE.  By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A. 

GIOTTO.  By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

FRANS  HALS.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  3rd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 

MANTEGNA.  By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

MICHEL  ANGELO.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A,, 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO.  By  G C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  2nd  Edition. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.  By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL.  By  H.  Strachey.  2nd  Edition. 

REMBRANDT.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  2nd  Edition. 

RUBENS.  By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.  By  Maud  Cruttwell.  2nd  Edition. 

SODOMA.  By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO.  By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 

VAN  DYCIC  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ.  By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  3rd  Edition. 

WATTEAU.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 

WILKIE.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Others  to  follow. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 

With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  \s.  6d»  net  per  volume ; 
also  a cheaper  edition,  is.  net  per  volume  ; or  2s.  net  in  limp  leather ; also 
a few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5^  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes, 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 
WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS  CiESAR. 

KING  HENRY  IV.  Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.  Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 

KING  HENRY  VI.  Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.  Part  II. 
FvING  HENRY  VI.  Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 

KING  JOHxN. 

KING  LEAR. 

KING  RICHARD  11. 

KING  RICHARD  III. 


LOVE’S  LABOUR’S  LOST. 
MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  DREAM. 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
OTHELLO, 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
TPIE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 
TWELFTH  NIGPIT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
WINTER’S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


‘ A fascinating  little  edition.’ — Notes  and  Qneries. 

* A cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.’ — Westminster  Gazette. 

But  a few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  ccnsidered 
iditions  de  luxe.  To^ay,  the  low  price  at  v/hich  they  are  oflfered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.’ — Studio. 

‘ Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  hy  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a good  and  convenient  Shakespeare — without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes — can  do  bettor,  in  our  opinion,  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue  : which  is  saying  a good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.’— 
Vanity  Fair, 

‘What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration ; such  stout  laid  paper  will  last  for  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  ‘Chiswick*  should  easily  be  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares.*—  Pali  Mall  Gazette, 

* ^ The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  7nay  also  be  had  bound  in  12  vohtmes, 
full  qilt  back,  price  ^6s,  net. 
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New  Editions,  feap.  8vo.  2j.  6ti.  each  net. 

TME  ALDINE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

BRITISH  POETS. 

•This  escelient  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  tests  and 
scholarly  introductions,  aie  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.*— Si.  Ja'tnes*s  Gazette* 

‘All  excellent  scries.  Small,  handy,  and  complete.* — Saturday  Review, 


Akengide.  Edited  by  Kev.  A»  Dyee. 

Beattie.  Edited  by  Eev.  A.  Dyce. 

Blake.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Eossetti, 

Bums.  Edited  by  G.  A,  Aitken, 
3 vols. 

Butler.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W,  Kill.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2 vol?. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  E,  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6 vols. 

Ohurehill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 

B.A.  2 vols. 

Collins.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Gowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
F S.  A.  3 vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  E. 
Hooper,  M.A,  5 vols. 

Goldsmith.  Eevised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson,  With  Portrait, 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Eev  A.  B. 
Q-rosart. 

Herrick.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury.  2 vols. 

Keats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 


Kirke  White.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

PameU.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Pope.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Dennis, 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.  3 vols. 
Prior.  Edited  by  B.  B,  Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Baleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen,  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.G.L, 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s  Poems.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  5 vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey.  Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 

Swift.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Mitford.  3 vols. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  D. 
0.  Tovey.  2 vols. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and 
Pious  Ejaculations.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Dowden.  7 vols. 

Wyatt.  Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young.  2 vols.  Edited  by  the 
Rev,  J.  Mitford, 


THE  ALL-ENGLAND  SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

The  only  Series  Issned  at  a moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  are  In 
the  first  ranh  in  their  respective  departments. 

♦The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.* — Oxford  Magazine, 

Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated,  Price  Is.  each. 


Cricket.  By  Fred  C,  Holland. 
Cricket.  By  the  Hon.  and  Key. 
E.  Lyttelton. 

Croquet.  By  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  Needham. 

Lawn  Tennis.  By  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberporce.  With  a Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltard. 

Squash  Tennis.  By  Eustace  H. 

Miles.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 
By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spens. 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Aenan  Tait. 

Golf.  By  H.  S.  C.  Eveeard. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.  By  Guy 

Rixon. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.  By  W.  B. 

Woodgate, 

Sailing.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  dbl.vol.  2 s, 
Swimming.  By  Martin  and  J. 
Racster  Cobbstt. 

Camping  out.  By  A.  A.  Macdon- 
ell.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Canoeing.  By  Dr,  J.  D.  Hayward. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Mountaineering.  By  Dr.  Claude 
Wilson.  Double  vol.  2s. 
Athletics.  By  H.  H.  Griffin. 
Riding.  By  W.  A.  Kerb,  V.C. 

Double  voi.  2s. 

Ladies’ Riding.  By  W.A.Kfrr,Y.O. 
Boxing.  By  R.  G.  Alianson-Winn. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  Eat  Mullins. 


Fencing.  By  H.  A.  Colmorr  Dunn. 
Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Griffin,  L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,  O.T.O.  With  a Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood.  Double 
vol.  2s. 

Wrestling.  By  Walter  Arm- 
strong. New  Edition. 

Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
By  R,  G.  Allan  SON- Winn  and  C.  Phil- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics.  By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

Double  vol,  2s. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.  Compiled  by 
P.  Graf. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  Cor- 
bett and  A.  P.  Jenzin. 
Dumb-bells.  By  F.  Graf. 
Football  Rugby  Game.  By 
Harry  Yassall. 

Football — Association  Game.  By 
C.  W.  Alcock,  Revised  Edition, 
Hookey.  By  F.  S.  Crsswell. 
Now  Edition. 

Skating.  By  Douglas  Adams. 
With  a Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
CheethAm,”  and  a Chapter  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  a Fen  Skater.  Dbl.  vol.  28.' 
Baseball.  By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders,  Fialdbali,  Bowls, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c. 
By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  0.  Mott. 
Dancing.  By  Edward  Scott. 
Double  vol.  2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OP  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES, 

‘ No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of  books. 

Small  8 VO.  cloth,  lilustratsd.  Price  Is.  each.  Globe, 


Bridge.  By  ‘Templar.* 

Whist.  By  Dr,  Wm.  Pols,  F.B.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robert  F.  Green, 
Billiards.  By  Major-Gen.  A.  Vf, 
Drayson,  F,R,A,S.  With  a Preface 
by  W.  J.  Peall, 

Hints  on  Billiards.  By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Chess.  By  Robert  F.  Green, 

The  Two -Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gunsberg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  * Berkeley,* 

Reversi  and  Go  Bang. 

By  ‘ Berkeley.* 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  ‘ Berkeley.* 

Bk^ique  and  Cribbage. 

By  * Bskselky.* 

^Icarte  and  Euchre. 

By  * Berkeley.* 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  ‘ Berkeley.* 

Skat.  By  Louis  Diehl. 

A Skat  Scoring-book.  Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  &o.  By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Gftmes, 

By  Mrs.  Laurence  Gomms, 


BELL’S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth ^ crown  8z/o.  is,  6d,  net  eacn, 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  Aa  Itinerary  and  Description.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.x\.S. 

PANGOR.  By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.  By  Hartley  Withers.  5th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.  By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.  By  Charles  Hiatt.  3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.  By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A.  2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.  By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A.  3rd  Edition. 

ELY.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

EXETER.  By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massi^,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.  By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 
LICHFIELD.  By  A.  B.  Clifton.  2nd  Edition. 

LINCOLN.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.  3rd  Edition. 

MANCHESTER.  By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.  By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  2nd  Edition. 

OXFORD.  By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 
PETERBOROUGH.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.  By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.  By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.  By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.  By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID’S.  By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK’S,  DUBLIN.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.  2nd  Edition. 
ST.  PAUL’S.  By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWARK.  By  George  Worley. 

SALISBURY.  By  Gleeson  White.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.  By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.  and  Edition,  revised. 
WELLS.  By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.  By  P.  W.  Sergeant.  3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.  By  E.  F.  Strange,  and  Edition. 

YORK.  By  A.  Clutton‘Brock,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  with  above  Series,  Now  ready,  is.  6d.  net  each. 

ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Routledge, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY  MINSTER.  By  Charles  Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER  and  CHRISTCHURCH  PRIORY.  By  the  Rev.  T. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  Charles  Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.  By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL’S  HANDBOOKS  TO  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  Crown  87^0,  cloth ^ 2s,  6d,  net  each, 

AMIENS  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

BAYEUX.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  : The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 

MONT  ST.  MICHEL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass^  M.A. 

PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).  By  Charles  Hiatt. 

ROUEN  : The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M,x\. 


the  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  oi  the 
English  Language. 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.  5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 
NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a Brief  Plistory  of  the 
English  Language,  a Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &:c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  ^Oxford  English  Dictionary^  says: — ‘In  this  its 
latest  form,^  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  ‘ defini- 
tions,.’  or  more  properly,  ‘ explanations  of  meaning*  in  ‘ Webster’  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ; and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.’ 

Professor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.T,.,  LL.D.,  Editor  oj 
the  ''  English  Dialect  Diciio7tary*  says  : — * The  new  edition  of  “ Webster’ .s  International 
Dictionary  ” is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibl)^  be  found  within  so  small  a compass.’ 

Professor  A,  H.  SAYCE,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  says: — ‘It  is  indeed  a marvellous 
work  ; it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a Dictionary  more  exhaustive  and  complete.  Every- 
thing is  in  it — not  only  what  we  might  expect  to  And  in  such  a work,  but  also  what  few 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for.’ 

Bev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  says  : — ‘ 1 have  always 
thought  very  highly^  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
English  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  “ Century.’*  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  “Webster **  seems  to  me  unrivalled.’ 

Prospectuses^  with  Prices  mid  Specimen  Pages ^ on  Application. 


LONDON  : GEORGE  BELL  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C* 

50,000.  S.  & S.  11.06. 
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